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THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


On  entering  upon  the  study  of  Do 
Quincey's  writings,  the  first  thing  with 
which  we  are  impressed  is,  a  certain  air 
of  perfect  ease,  and  as  it  were  relaxa- 
tion, which  breathes  around.  *  The  river 
glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will;'  now 
Hngering  to  dally  with  the  water-lUies, 
now  wandering  into  green  nooks  to 
reflect  the  grey  rock  and  silvery  birch, 
now  rolling  in  stately  silence  through 
the  rich  smooth  meadow,  now  leaping 
amid  a  thousand'  rainbows  into  the 
echoing  chasm,  while  the  spray  rises 
upwards  in  a  wavering  and  painted 
column;  mildness,  or  majesty,  or  wild 
Titanic  strength  may  be  displayed,  but 
the  river  is  ever  at  the  same  perfect  ease, 
all-unconscious  of  the  spectator.  We 
think  the  metaphor  is  no  exaggerated 
expression  of  De  Quince/s  mode  of  writ- 
ing. *'My  way  of  writing  is  rather  to 
think  aloud,  and  follow  my  own  humours, 
than  much  to  consider  who  is  listening 
to  me ;'  these  words,  used  with  express 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  he  com- 
posed the  *  Confessions,'  may  be  taken  as 
characterising,  in  a  degree  more  or  less 
eminent,  his  universal  manner.  The 
goal,  indeed,  is  always  kept  in  view; 
however  circuitous  the  wandering  may 
be,  there  is  always  a  return  to  the 
subject;  the  rivers  course  is  always 
seawards:  but  there  are  no  fixed  em- 
bankments, between  which,  in  straight 
purpose-like  course,  the  stream  is  com- 
pelled to  flow:  you  are  led  aside  in  the 
most  wayward  unaccountable  manner, 
and  though  you  must  allow  that  eveiy 
individual  bay  and  wooded  creek  is  in 
itself  beautiful,  yet,  being  a  Briton, 
accustomed  to  feed  on  facts,  like  the 
alligators  whom  the  old  naturalists  as- 
serted to  live  upon  stones,  and  thinking 
it  right  to  walk  to  the  purpose  of  a  book 
with  that  firm  step  and  by  that  nearest 
Vol.  III.-JifLT,  1854. 


road  which  conduct  you  to  your  oflSce, 
you  are  soon  ready  to  exclaim  that  this 
is  trifling,  and  that  you  wish  the  author 
could  speak  to  the  point.  But  there  is 
some  witchery  which  still  detains  you: 
the  trifling  seems  to  be  flavoured  by 
some  indefinable  essence,  which  spreads 
an  irresistible  charm  aroundj  you  recol- 
lect that  nature  has  innumerable  freaks, 
and  may  present,  in  one  quarter  of  a 
mile,  the  giant  rock  and  the  quivering 
blue-bell,  the  defiant  oak  and  the  trodden 
lichen,  the  almost  stagnant  pool  and  the 
surging  cataract:  at  length  the  thought 
dawns  upon  you,  that  this  author  is  great 
because  he  cannot  help  it;  that  he  is  a 
force  in  the  hand  of  nature;  that,  whether 
you  smile,  or  frown,  or  weep,  or  wonder, 
he  goes  on  with  the  bounding  grace  of 
absolute  ease,  speaking  with  pure  spon- 
taneity  the  thoughts  that  arise  within 
him.  Then  your  trust  becon^es  deeper, 
your  earnestness  of  study  redoubles:  you 
are  profoundly  convinced  that  here  is  no 
pretence,  no  unnatui*al  effort,  and  your 
murmuring  turns  te  astonishment  at 
the  complexity,  richness,  and  strangely 
blended  variety  of  nature's  effects.  If 
your  experience  is  the  same  as  ours  most 
honestly  was,  you  will  proceed  from  a 
certain  pleasureable  titillation  produced 
by  what  you  deem  twaddle,  though 
twaddle  deliciously  spiced  by  genius,  to 
the  conviction  that,  however  hampered, 
however  open  to  objection,  here  is  an 
intellect,  in  all  the  great  faculties  of 
analysis,  combination,  and  reception,  of  a 
power  and  range  which  you  are  at  a  loss 
to  measure  or  define.  De  Quince/s 
writings  lie  scattered  wide:  we  hesitate 
not  to  think  that  those  on  which  a 
correct  and  definite  appreciation  of  his 
merits  may  best  be  grounded,  have  not 
yet  been  separately  pubhshed  in  this 
country;  we  at  least  never  formed  any- 
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thing  approachiDg  to  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  his  genius,  evea  though  ac- 
quainted with  the  *  Confessions/  until  we 
found  access  to  certain  of  his  papers, 
published  long  ago,  and  since  hidden 
from  the  general  gaze  in  *  that  vast  abyss' 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  has,  like 
the  sea,  swallowed  treasures  without  end, 
that  no  diving-bell  will  bring  up  again.' 
His  analytic  powers  were  comparatively 
a  secret  to  us  until  we  read  his  ^  Templars' 
Dialogues,'  which  indicate  to  us  more 
strikingly  than  even  his  large  work  on 
political  economy— in  which,  indeed,  we 
made  but  slight  progress — a  clear,  far- 
seeing  intellect;  and  we  had  no  idea, 
even  after  reading  his  *  Confessions,'  that 
there  had  ever  existed  an  Englishman 
who  could  have  written  *  The  Vision  of 
Sudden  Death,'  and  the  *  Dream  Fugue' 
founded  thereon.  It  is  well  the  diving- 
bell  is  at  work  in  the  bringing  up  of 
those  and  other  treasures.*  If  readers 
judge  our  estimate  of  De  Quincey  anywise 
too  high,  we  bid  them  wait.  Let  them, 
besides,  consider  that  we  take  into  account, 
in  judging  of  the  powers  of  De  Quincey, 
the  fact  that  his  life  has  been  shadowed 
by  one  great  cloud,  which  would  have 
fatally  obscured  any  ordinary  intellect, 
that  he  has  seen  the  stars  through  a 
veil,  and  that  we  have  to  mete  the  power 
of  that  vision  which  could  pierce  such  an 
obstniction.  Once  more,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  mind  of  De  Quincey 
must,  on  all  hands,  be  allowed  to  be  one 
of  a  very  singular  and  original  kind. 
It  is  prominently  characterised  by  two 
qualities,  which  are  partially  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  hard  thinkers,  and 
tend  to  lower  the  expectation  o5f  the 
reader  who  is  in  search  of  substantial 
intellectual  sustenance:  we  mean  hu- 
mour, and  what  we  can  only  call  mysti- 
cism. De  Quincey  is  essentially  and 
always  a  humorist;  a  humorist  of  a 
very  rare  and  delicate  order,  but  whose 
very  delicacy  is  mistaken  by  hard  minds 
for  feebleness  or  siHy  trifling.  He  is 
also,  to  some  extent,  an  intellectual 
mystic.  We  use  this  word  ia  no  dis- 
paraging sense;  nor  do  we  lay  emphasis 
upon  the  fact,  that  he  has  devoted  years 

*  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers 
that  the  publisher  of  tiie  Instructor  is 
bringing  out  at  present  a  beantifiil  edition 
of  the  works  of  De  Quincey,  entitled  *  Selec- 
tions Ghuve  and  Gay,  from  the  Writings, 
Published  and  Unpublished,  of  TfaomiEts  De 
Quincey.  Eevised  and  enlarged  by  himsdf.' 
^e  third  volume  has  just  appeared. 


of  study  to  the  works  of  express  mysties. 
We  indeed  think  that  this  last  is  not  of 
material  importance  in  estimating  his 
writings;  the  ii^uence  of  these  writers 
was  not,  it  appears  to  us,  of  sufficient 
power  materially  to  colour  his  originality. 
By  the  quality  of  mysticism,  as  attach- 
ing to  the  mind  of  De  Quincey,  we  mean 
rather  a  certain  affinity,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  mysterious,  a  strange  idiosyncrasy,  in 
which  associations  of  terror,  of  gladness, 
or  of  gloom,  link  themselves  with  certain 
seasons  and  places.  Voices  of  sympathy 
awaken  for  him,  where  no  sound  falls  on 
the  general  ear;  sorrows,  from  which 
the  common  mail  of  custom  and  coarse- 
ness, or  even  active  practical  occupation, 
defends  other  men,  afiect  him  with 
poignant  anguish;  and  joys  which  ate 
far  too  delicate  and  aerial  to  approach 
the  hard  man  of  the  world,  float  over  his 
soul  like  spiritual  music;  he  has  a  sure 
footing  in  dim  and  distant  regions,  where 
phantasy  piles  her  towers,  and  raises  her 
colonnades,  and  wraps  all  in  her  wierd 
and  wondrous  drapery.  He  tells  us  that, 
*  like  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  his  mind  almost 
demanded  mysteries  in  so  mysterious  a 
system  of  relations  as  those  which  con- 
nect us  with  another  world;'  and  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  use  the  hint  for  the 
explication  of  much  to  which  he  does 
not,  in  that  connection,  intend  it  to 
apply.  I  know  we  are  met  by  expres- 
sions of  sentiment,  regarding  summer, 
and  death,  and  solitude,  which  may 
appear  strange  or  far-fetched,  and  we  are 
told  of  woes  which  our  duller  imagina- 
tions and  less  tremulous  sympathies 
almost  compel  us  to  deem  fantastic. 
Altogether,  "to  the  matter-of-fact  English 
reader,  the  phenomena  presented  by  these 
works  are  astonishing  and  alarming;  and 
it  is  well  for  him,  if  his  hasty  practicality 
does  not  prompt  him  to  close  them  at 
once,  deciding  that  there  is  no  real  metal 
for  life's  highway  to  be  found  there,  but 
only  such  airy  materials  as  might  be  used 
by  some  Macadam  of  the  clouds.  Now, 
we  are  confident  that  De  Quincey  has 
performed  intellectual  service  for  the  age, 
which  could  be  shown  to  be  practically 
substantial  to  the  most  rigorously  prac- 
tical mind;  but  we  would  specially  urge, 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that^writings  may 
be  of  the  highest  valued  although  one 
cannot  trace  their  association  with  any 
department  of  economic  affairs.  We 
are  practical  enough,  \  and  make  no 
pretension   to  having    Swings  for   the 
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ether.'     But  let  it  at  tjnce  be  said,  that 

the  world  is  not  a  manufactory.    There 

are  r^ons  where  the  spirit  of  man  can 

expatiate  above  the  corn-field  or  the 

counter;   it  is  lawful  for  the  immortal 

principle  within  us  to  rise  for  a  time  put 

of  the  atmosphere  of  the  labour  curse; 

the  universe  is  really  wonderful,  and  it  is 

not  well  to  forget  the  fact;  nay,  finally, 

it  is  well  for  a  man,  perhaps  at  times  it 

is  best  for  him,  to  spread  the  wings  of  his 

mind  for  regions  positively  removed  from, 

antipodal  to,  practice,  if  haply  he  may 

gain  glimpses  of  habitations  higher  than 

earth,  and  destinies  nobler  than  those  oi 

time.     Bold  as  the  assertion  looks,  we 

should  question  the  power  of  any  man  to 

be  a  docile  and  accurate  disciple  of  the 

Comte  school  of  philosophy,  who  found 

the  highest  enjoyment  of  understanding 

and    sympathy   in  the    works   of   De 

Quincey!     - 

When,  beneath  all  its  drapery  of  cloud 
and  rainbow,  the  grand   physiognomic 
outlines  of  De  Quincey's  mind  reveal 
themselves  to  the  reader,  his  primary  ob- 
servation will  probably  be,  that  it  is 
marked  by  an  extraordinw^  analytic  fa- 
culty.   De  Quincey*s  own  opinion  declares 
this  to  be  the  principal  power  in  his  mind; 
and  though  we  should  not  deem  this  in 
itseK  conclusive,  we  cannot  but  think  it 
strong^  confirmatory  of  the  general  evi- 
dence gathered  from  ol^er  quarters.    *  My 
proper  vocation,'  these  are  his  words,  *as 
I  well  knew,  was  the  exercise  of  the  ana- 
lytic understanding.*    The  more  we  know 
of  De  Quincey's  writings,  the  more  are  we 
driven  to  the  conviction,  that  his  mind  is, 
in  this  regard,  of  an  extremely  high  order. 
His  intensely  dear  perception  of  the  re- 
lation between  ideas,  the  deUght  with 
which  he  expatiates  in  regions  of  pure 
abstraction,  where  no  light  lives  but  that 
of  the  *  inevitable  eye'  of  the  mind,  the 
ease  with  which  he  unravels  and  winds  off 
what  appears  a  mere  skein  of  cloud- 
streamers,  too  closely  blended  to  be  taken 
apart,  and  too  delicate  not  to  rend  asunder, 
afford  irresistible  evide^ce  of  nyre  ana- 
lytic power.    That  our  words  may  be  seen 
to  be  no  mere  rhetorical  painting  of  our 
own  fancies,  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  indi- 
cate what  our  eyes  have  seen,  we  shall 
I      glance  cursorily  at  one  or  two  of  those 
I      portions  of  De  Quincey*s  works  which  give 
I      attestation  of  this  power. 
'         The  science  of  political  economy  is  re- 
markable as  one  of  those  in  which  ihe 
I      abstract  and  the /concrete  are  seen  most 


clearly  in  their  mutual  relations.  Sei- 
ning with  mere  abstractions,  or  what  ap- 
pear such,  with  factors  which  must  be 
dealt  with  algebr^cally,  and  seem  ab- 
solutely independent  of  practice,  it  pro- 
ceeds onwards  until  it  embraces  every 
complexity  of  our  social  existence,  untU 
every  mathematical  line  is  turned  into  an 
actual  visible  extension,  and  every  ideal 
form  has  to  take  what  shape  it  can  amid 
the  jostling  and  scrambling  of  life.  It  is 
thus,  in  our  opinion,  perhaps  the  very 
best  study  in  which  a  man  can  engage  for- 
the  culture  of  his  argumentative  nature. 
For,  as  we  say,  it  has  every  stage:  it  de- 
mands mathematical  accuracy  in  one  part, 
and  lays  down  rigidly  the  ideal  law;  it 
brings  you  on  till  you  are  in  the  field  and 
workshop,  till  you  have  to  calculate  the 
strength  of  varied  desires,  the  probable 
upshot  of  complicated  chances,  the  modi- 
fications produced  by  a  thousand  name- 
less influences.  From  the  mathematical 
diagram  to  the  table  of  statistics,  from  the 
academy  to  the  street,  from  the  closet  of  the 
philosopher  to  the  world  of  the  statesman, 
political  economy  c()nducts  the  student. 
Whatever  the  practical  value  of  the 
science  to  the  merchant,  legislator,  mo- 
ralist, or  philanthropist — and  we  have  no 
leisure  to  demonstrate,  as  we  think  is 
possible,  its  practical  value  to  each — ^it 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  that,  as  an  in- 
strument of  mental  culture,  it  is  invalu- 
able. But  this  remark  is  incidental:  we 
have  glanced  at  the  general  nature  of  the 
science  of  political  economy,  in  order  that 
we  may  exhibit  clearly  the  particular  de- 
partment in  which  De  Quincey  is  distin- 
guished. This,  of  course,  is  the  abstract 
portion.  The  fundamental  laws  of -the 
science,  or  rather  the  pne  fundamental 
law  on  which  it  is  all  built,  furnished  his 
mind  with  occupation.  This  one  funda- 
mental law  is  the  law  of  value.  It  deter- 
mines what  is,  viewed  abstractly,  the 
grand  cause  which  fixes  the  relative  value 
of  articles — how  much  of  any  one  will  ex- 
change for  so  much  of  any  other.  Once 
this  is  found,  you  know  whence  all  devia- 
tions depart,  you  know  how  each  modify- 
ing element  will  act,  you  have,  so  to 
speak,  formed  your  theory  of  the  seasons, 
although  you  cannot  tell  what  showers 
may  fall,  what  winds  may  blow,  what 
ripening  weeks  of  sunshine  may  usher  in 
the  harvest.  *He,'  says  De  Quincey, 
*who  is  fully  master  of  the  subject  of 
value,  is  already  a  good  political  econo- 
mist.'   We  perfectly  agree  with  him,  and 
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think  that  political  economy  first  and 
for  ever  became  an  established  science, 
when  the  theory  of  value  was  perfected. 
The  honour  of  having  published  the  de- 
monstration belongs  to  David  Ricardo; 
but  De  Quincey,  as  has  so  often  happened, 
found  himself  anticipated  with  the  public, 
for  he  had  arrived  at  the  same  results:  as 
it  was,  little  remained  for  him  to  do,  but 
to  silence  a  few  objectors  who  long  con- 
tinued to  oppose  Ricardo.  This  he  did  in 
the '  Dialogues '  to  which  we  have  referred, 
•in  a  manner  so  clear  and  conclusive,  that 
assent  may  be  said  to  have  become  syno- 
nymous with  comprehension.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  any  idea  of  these  papers  to 
one  who  has  not  read  them.  To  quote 
any  passage  were  an  improvement  upon 
the  brick  sample  of  the  house,  for  it  would 
be  to  offer  a  stone  as  sample  of  an  arch; 
to  abridge  is  out  of  the  question,  for  they 
are  a  model  of  terseness.  Considered  as 
pieces  of  reasoning,  they  are  really  mas- 
terly. There  is  an  artistic  perfection 
about  them.  The  beauty  of  precision,  of 
clearness,  of  absolute  performance  of  the 
thing  required,  is  the  only  beauty  admis- 
sible. Accordingly,  there  is  not  an  illus- 
tration which  is  not  there  simply  because 
it  speaks  more  clearly  than  words;  there 
are  no  flourishes  of  rhetoric:  all  is  quiet, 
orderly,  conclusive,  like  the  British  line 
advancing  to  the  charge,  and  with  the 
same  result.  It  is  true  that,  even  in 
them,  De  Quincey  could  not  be  dull,  and 
so  there  is  the  slightest  infusion  of  hu- 
mour, which  adds  a  raciness  to  the  whole, 
and  is  thus  promotive  of  the  general 
effect.  Mr  M'Culloch,  a  man  not  given 
to  enthusiasm,  says  of  these  papers,  that 
they  *  are  unequalled,  perhaps,  for  brevity, 
pungency,  and  force.* 

De  Quincey*s  introduction  to  political 
economy  was  characteristic,  and  illustrates 
remarkably  the  nature  of  his  powers.  He 
took  to  it  as  an  amusement,  when  debility 
had  caused  the  cessation  of  severer  studies. 
About  the  year  181 1,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  a  great  many  books  and  pamphlets 
on  the  subject;  but  it  seems  that  what 
had  employed  the  concentrated,  protract- 
ed, and  healthful  energies  of  men  for 
about  a  couple  of  centuries,  could  not  for 
a  moment  bide  the  scrutiny  of  his  lan- 
guishing eye.  Thus  politely  and  compos- 
edly does  he  indicate  his  general  impres- 
sion of  what  books,  pamphlets,  speeches, 
and  other  compositions  bearing  on  political 
'economy  had  come  in  his  way: — *  I  saw 

^t  these  were  generally  the  very  dregs 


and  rinsings  of  the  human  intellect;  and 
that  any  man  of  sound  head,  and  practised' 
in  wielding  logic  with  a  scholastic  adroit- 
ness, might  take  up  the  whole  academy 
of  modern  economists,  and  throttle  them, 
between  heaven  and  earth  with  his  finger 
and  thumb,  or  bray  their  fungus  heads  to' 
powder  with  a  lady's  fen.*  Such  sudden 
and  amazing  proficiency,  we  presume,' 
scientific  professors  would  not  extremely- 
desire.  However,  this  surprising  pupil 
was  soon  to  meet  the  master: — *At 
length,*  he  proceeds,  *in  1819,  a  friend  in 
Edmburgh  sent  me  down  Mr  Ricardo'a 
book;  and,  recurring  to  my  own  prophetic^ 
anticipation  of  the  advent  of  some  legis-i 
later  for  this  science,  I  said,  before  I  had 
finished  the  first  chapter,  "Thou  art  the 
man ! "  Wonder  and  curiosity  were  emo-  \ 
tions  that  had  long  been  dead  in  me.  Tet  ^ 
I, wondered  once  more:  I  wondered  at 
myself,  that  I  could  once  again  be  stimu- 
lated to  the  effort  of  reading;  and,  much 
more,  I  wondered  at  the  book.  Had  this 
profound  book  been  really  written  in 
England  during  the  nineteenth  century  1 
....  Could  it  be  that  an  Englishman, 
and  he  not  in  academic  bowers,  but  oppres- 
sed by  mercantile  and  senatorial*  cares, 
had  accomplished  what  all  the  universities 
of  Europe,  and  a  century  of  thought,  had 
failed  to  advance  even  by  one  hair*s- 
breadthl  All  other  writers  had  been 
crushed  and  overlaid  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  facts  vand  documents;  Mr 
Ricardo  had  deduced  d  priori,  from  the 
understanding  itself,  li^ws  which  first  gave 
a  ray  of  light  into  the  unwieldy  chaos  of 
materials,  and  had  constructed  what 
had  been  but  a  collection  of  tentative 
discussions  into  a  science  of  regular  pro- 
portions, now  first  standing  on  an  eternal 
basis.* 

Are  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
*  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation,*  by  David  Ricardo?  If  not, 
they  will  hardly  appreciate  De  Quincey*s 
enthusiasm,  or  understand  what  it  implies. 
Butler  and  Edwards  are  by  no  means 
drawing-room  authors,  yet  the  perusal  of 
their  works  seems  to  us  to  approach  the 
nature  of  an  intellectual  recreation,  com- 
pared with  that  of  this  book  of  Ricardo*s. 
We  consider  it  that  volume  which,  of  all 
we  know,  requires  the  highest  tension  and 
effort  of  intellect.  It  has  a  thousand 
times  been  charged  with  obscurity,  and  a 

* '  Senatorial :* — This  ifi  a  mistake.  Ricardo 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1819;  his 
work  was  published  in  1817. 
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filmy  subtlety  of  speculation;  yet  its  diffi- 
culty consists  principally  in  that  it  is  the 
production  of  a  mind  so  exceedingly  dear, 
that  it  could  completely  master  and  fully 
embrace  a  subject,  by  seeing  its  great 
leading  points  of  illumination,  without 
tracing  the  path  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Thus  the  reader  is,  as  it  were,  carried 
from  eminence  to  eminence  by  the  writer, 
without  being  shown  the  way  he  travels; 
and  having  reached  each,  not  by  the  usual 
step-by-step  method,  he  is  moved  to  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  his  progress,  and  to  ob- 
ject to  the  extraordinary  new  method  of 
instruction,  in  which  he  must  ever  and 
anon  commit  himself  to  the  strong  arm 
or  wing  of  the  preceptox,  to  be  carried  to 
a  higher  station.  He  feels  that  too  large 
a  demand  is  made  on  his  faith;  he  wishes 
to  walk  a  little  by  sight.  Ricardo  coolly 
sets'  him  down,  with  the  assurance  that 
his  progress  has  been  real,  and  that  now 
he  stands  on  a  higher  platform  than  he 
ever  occupied  before,  but  with  the  decla- 
ration, that  he  must  find  some  other  to 
explain  pedagogically  the  mode  of  ad- 
vancement, since  tiiere  are  further  heights 
to  which  his  guide  must  forthwith  ascend. 
Now  De  Quincey  had  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  going  side  by  side  with  Ricardo 
in  his  aerial  voyagings;  he  knew  well 
whither  he  was  going,  and  the  absolute 
certainty  that  it  was  onwards;  he  could 
look  down,  with  a  satisfied,  half-sneering 
smile,  upon  the  strugglers  below,  who 
jo^ed  honestly  but  slowly  along,  pro- 
claiming their  distrust  in  all  aerial  car- 
I  riages.  In  those  *  Templars*  Dialogues,' 
he  just  seems  to  us  to  be  sitting  in  the 
chariot  with  Ricardo,  laughing  at  Malthus 
and  other  disbelievers,  and  calling  them 
to  look  up,  and  see  that  all  their  difficulty 
of  apprehension  lies  in  the  fs^i,  that  the 
one  path  is  through  the  air,  and  straight 
as  an  arrow's  flight,  while  the  other  is 
along  the  ground,  amid  sand  heaps  and 
tanked  jungles.  De  Quincey  himself  has 
admirably  described  the  nature  of  Ri- 
cardo's  obscurity,  by  saying  that,  if  it  can 
be  fairly  alleged  against  him  at  all,  it  can 
arise  only  from  *  too  keen  a  perception  of 
the  truth,  which  may  have  seduced  him  at 
times  into  too  elliptic  a  development  oi 
his  opmions,  and  made  him  impatient  of 
the  tardy  and  continuous  steps  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
teacher.  For,'  he  adds, '  the  fact  is,  that 
the  labimrers  of  the  JUine  (as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  call  them),  or  those  who  dig  up 
the  metal  of  truth,  are  seldom  fitted  to 


be  also  labourers  of  the  Mint — i.  e.^  to 
work  up  the  metal  for  current  use.* 
*  Seed  corn,'  says  Goethe,  *  should  not  be 
ground.'  Such  were  the  difficulty  and 
the  obscurity  of  Ricardo.  Now,  we  cer- 
tainly should  found  no  claim  to  an  extra- 
ordinary analytic  faculty,  on  the  mere 
power  to  comprehend  any  author;  but  the 
feet  of  keen  enjoyment,  of  free  exulting 
pleasure  being  derived  from  the  perusal 
of  a  book,  is  always  conclusive  proof  of  an 
affinity  with  the  powers  it  exhibits;  and 
the  instant  recognition  with  which  De 
Quincey  welcomed  Ricardo's  discoveries, 
as  well  as  the  perfect  comprehension,  nay, 
light  and  graceful,  and  absolutely  com- 
manding mastery  with  which  he  ever  after 
used  and  expounded  these,  may  be  re- 
garded, even  independently  of  his  own 
words,  as  sufficient  evidence  that  he  him- 
self had  trodden  the  same  high  path,  and 
that,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  the  same 
laws  unfolded  themselves,  almost  contem- 
poraneously* to  the  analytic  intellects  of 
De  Quincey  and  Ricardo.  We  claim  not 
for  the  former  any  honour  which  the  suc- 
cession of  the  years  denied  him:  but  when 
the  question  is  not  of  the  honour  of  a  dis- 
covery, but  the  possession  of  a  faculty, 
the  above  argument  is  irresistible.  We 
think,  therefore,  that,  in  the  mere  power 
of  analysis,  leaving  all  else  out  of  account, 
an  equality  may  be  vindicated  for  De 
Quincey  with  the  great  legislator  in 
politicad  economy.  More  than  this  we 
do  not  claim:  but  no  one  who  has  any 
acquaintanoe  with  the  works  of  Ricardo, 
will  require  a  further  proof  that  the 
English  Opium-eater  is  a  writer  whose 
works  deserve  earnest  study  from  all  who 
love  clear  and  far-seeing  thought. 

Leavingpolitical  economy,  and  entering 
the  wider  field  of  history,  professing  also 
no  longer  to  abide  with  psychological 
correctness  by  the  faculty  of  analysis,  but 
seeking  the  traces  of  general  power  and 
deamess  of  intellect,  we  would  advance 
the  general  proposition,  that  De  Quincey 
has  looked  over  the  course  of  humanity 
with  such  a  searching,  philosophic  glance, 
that,  desultory  though  his  teaching  has 
been,  he  has  discern^  and  embodied  in 
his  works  certain  truths  of  the  last  im- 
portance. They  are  of  that  sort  which 
may  be  called  illuminative:  they  are 
rays  of  light  which  go  along  the  whole 
course  of  time,  revejding  and  harmonis- 
ing: their  value  can  be  ftiUy  appreciated 
only  when  one  traverses  history,  carrying 
them  as  lamps  in  his  hand,  and  observing 
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how,  in  their  light,  the  confused  becomes 
orderly,  the  dark  becomes  bright. 

We  cannot  find  a  better  instance 
than  in  his  ideas  regarding  war.  These 
furnish,  indeed,  a  remarkable  case,  and 
that  with  which  we  have  been  most 
struck:  we  think  it  of  itself  sufficient  to 

nify  what  we  have  above  advanced.  We 
long  been  of  opinion  that  the  ideas 
regarding  war,  which  not  only  floated  in 
the  public  mind,  but  found  countenance 
from  men  of  high  and  unquestionable 
powers,  were  sipgularly  superficial  and  un^ 
sound:  from  Foster  and  Oarlyle  to  John 
Bright,  we  heard  no  word  on  the  subject 
with  which  we  could  agree.  It  was  the 
first  general  glance,  jukL  that  alone,  whidi 
was  taken;  the  observations  on  which 
the  arguments  were  based,  were  sudi  as 
every  child  must  again  and  again  have 
made — ^that  war  was  accompanied  with 
great  effusion  of  blood,  that  in  its  scowl 
the  face  c^  the  world  gathered  blackness 
as  of  death,  that  there  was  "hot  enmity 
or  personal  quarrel  between  the  indivi- 
dual combatants,  and  the  like.  Foster 
we  found  unable  to  thrill  to  the  ardours 
of  the  '  Iliad,'  or,  if  he  did  experience  a 
rising  sense  of  its  glories,  we  saw  him 
shrinking,  as  if  from  guilt,  and  likening 
it  to  a  beautiful  but  de^y  knife :  Carlyle, 
with  a  satire  whose  intense  cleverness 
made  cool  examination  of  the  philosophic 
value  of  his  words  almost  impossible, 
resolved  our  late  wars  into  the  aimless 
volleys  by  which  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  two  far-separated  French  and  English 
villages  of  *  Dumb-drudge'  exterminated 
each  other.  We  found  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  function,  in  the  evolution  of 
human  civilisation,  of  agencies  in  them- 
selves calamitous:  we  found  no  philo- 
sophic conception  of  war  in  its  real 
nature,  as  the  most  direful  yet  indispen- 
sable effiect  of  reason  acting  under  the 
curse  of  labour  and  the  obscuration  of 
sin — ^the  sublimely  fearful  yet  necessary 
lightning,  which  has  flashed  in  the  night 
of  human  history.  We  had  indicated 
our  opinions  on  this  matter  in  these  very 
pages  (in  a  paper  on  Wellington),  but 
were  unaware  that  we  were  not  alone, 
when  we  happened  to  foil  in  with^an 
article  by  De  Quincey,  in  whieh  he  treated 
of  war.  A  glance  was  sufficient.  We 
had  cause  of  pride,  but  also  of  humilia- 
tion. We  agreed  with  every  wonL  The 
'  germs  of  a  whole  philosophy  of  war  were 
before  us,  every  lingering  doubt  was  dis- 
sipated.   And  it  was  a  consoling  assu* 


ranee  that  our  views  were  not,  as  they 
looked,  peculiarly  savage,  to  find  that  De 
Quincey,  whose  womanly  tenderness  is, 
to  our  knowledge,  unexampled  in  litera- 
ture, yet  sympathised,  with  calmest  de- 
liberation and  profound  intensity,  in 
those  feelings  to  which  men  have  ever 
attached  sublimity,  from  the  shouts  of 
Marathon  to  the  thunders  of  Trafalgar. 
But  how  could  we  ever  have  imagined 
a  linguistic  garb  like  that  in  whidb  we 
now  saw  our  notions  arrayed!  How 
perfect  was  the  mastery  with  which  the- 
whole  was  grasped!  He  played  with  his  ' 
subject:  he  touched  it  as  he  pleased 
with  his  magician  wand,  and  it  took 
what  colours  he  chose.  Whatever  oi 
dimness  had  attaciied  to  our  ideas, 
was  disapated  as  mist  by  sunlight:  all 
was  boldly,  clearly,  definitely  evolved. 
The  thoughts  which  we  had  clothed  in 
the  homespun  of  prose,  and  it  might  be 
with  a  want  of  analytic  clearness,  now 
leaped  forth  in  the  mail  of  logic,  and  the 
plumes  of  poetry.  We  were  proud  that 
we  had  agreed  with  De  Quincey;  we 
were,  with  a  somewhat  different  feeling, 
impressed  by  the  incommensurable  dis- 
tance which  there  may  be  between  two 
expositions  of  an  idea  in  the  English 
tongue. 

This  whole  paper  on  war  we  would 
cite  as  singularly  characteristic  of  De 
Quincey.  Here,  most  emphatically,  is 
there  attested  the  danger  of  trusting  to 
first  appearances  and  impressions.  Philo- 
sophy and  fun  do  so  intermingle  thehr 
piui;s,  that  one  is  astonished  and  startled. 
Now  all  seems  mirth  and  jollity;  the 
writer  is  intent  on  proving  that  the 
ancients  pilfered  jokes  on  a  large  scale 
from  the  modems;  that  it  must  have 
been  the  former  and  not  th'e  latter,  is 
plain,  from  the  fact,  that  those  Yf&c^ 
*  heathens,  infidels,  pagan  dogs.'  Then 
you  have  a  long  detail  respectmg  a  fund 
which  is  to  be  commenced  by  a  half* 
crown  legacy  of  De  Quincey's,  and  which 
is  to  be  put  into  requisition,  wh^ 
the  Peace  Congress  has  prevailed,  and 
war  vanishes  from  human  history.  The 
fund  may  accumulate  at  any  interest: 
ere  required,  it  will,  under  any  circum" 
stances,  have  reached  to  the  moon;  there- 
fore the  man  in  the  moon  is  named  a 
trustee.  The  destination  of  the  fiind  is 
the  support  of  all  those  to  be  put  out  of 
employment  when  armies  and  fleets  are 
disbanded)  And  the  trustees  are  most 
eloquently  and  earnestly  charged  to  deid 
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I  handsomely,  nc»r  bring  disgrace  on  the 
testaWs  memory  by  niggardliness.  And 
all  this  giggling  alternates  with  flashes 
'  of  revealmg  intuition,  which  rectify  your 
'  every  idea  regarding  human  history,  with 
truths  which  open  up  to  you  the  vista  of  the 
'  past,  and  enable  you  to  define  the  posi- 
tion of  humanity  in  the  present.  It  is 
an  intermingled  dance  of  northern  lights, 
and  far-illumining  gleams  of  precious  ra- 
diance: the  writer  is  as  one  sitting  in  a 
chariot  at  a  Roman  carnival,  and  flinging, 
firom  the  same  hand,  crackers,  and  sugar- 
plums, and  lumps  of  pure  gold.  Ill  is  it 
for  him  who  sees  the  crackers  and  sugar- 
plums, and  thinks  there  can  be  no  gold: 
and  the  remark  appUes  more  or  less  to 
ihe  whole  tsmge  of  De  Quince/s  writings. 
On  the  one  hand,  no  man  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  jocularity  of  the  paper  we  have 
been  describing;  on  the  other,  if  it  is 
important  or  indicative  of  high  powers 
to  see  beneath  all  the  superficial  pheno- 
mena of  war,  and  discern  its  true  function 
in  human  history,  if  it  is  a  proof  of  pro- 
fundity, that  a  clear,  indubitable  light  is 
cast  into  regions  where  Foster  and  Carlyle 

/  stumbled  about  as  if  blindfold,  then  we 
can  appeal  to  this  same  article,  as  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  sterling 
value  of  Be  Quincey's  intellectual  powers. 
How  strongly,  last  of  all,  does  it  confirm 
what  we  have  said  respecting  the  perfect 

,  ease,  the  absolute  want  of  effort,  the  firee 
careless  naturalness  with  which  he  writes. 

!         De  Quincey  has  devoted  several  papers 

I  to  an  attempted  proof,  that  the  sect  of 
Essenes,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  were 

I  none  other  than  the  early  Christians. 
The  series  is  distinguished  by  great  acute- 
ness  of  argument,  and  possess  that  fascina- 
ticm  of  style  Which  characterises  every 
production  of  their  author.    The  whole 

I      Jogic  of  the  case  is  brought  out  in  a 

I  figure,  so  simple,  so  precise,  and  yet  so 
tastefiil,  that  we  may  quote  it:  *  If,  in  an 
ancient  palace,  re-opened  after  it  had 

'  been  shut  up  for  centuries,  you  were  to 
find  a  hundred  golden  shafts  or  pillars, 
for  which  nobody  could  suggest  a  place 
or  a  use;  and  if,  in  some  other  quarter  of 
the  palace,  far  remote,  you  were  after- 
wards to  fiiid  a  hundred  golden  sockets 
fixed  in  the  floor — ^first  of  all,  pillars 
which  nobody  could  apply  to  any  purpose, 
<Mr  refer  to  any  place;  secondly,  sockets 
which  nobody  could  fill; — ^probably  even 
"wicked  WiU  Whiston"  might  be  capa- 
ble of  a  glimmering  8uq>idon  that  the 
hundred  golden  shiilts  belonged  to  the 


hundred  golden  sockets.  And  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  each  several  shaft 
screwed  into  its  own  peculiar  socket, 
why,  in  such  a  case,  not  "Whiston, 
Ditton,and  Co.,"  could  resist  the  evidence, 
that  each  enigma  had  brought  a  key  to 
the  other;  and  that  by  means  of  two 
mysteries  there  had  ceased  even  to  be 
one  mystery.*  The  unoccupied  sockets 
are  the  several  heads  in  the  description  of 
the  Essenes  by  Josephus;  the  missing 
pillars,  the  early  Christians.  Thus  is  the 
whole  argument  seen  at  a  glance.  But 
we  cannot  say  that  we  have  been  con- 
vinced. We  indeed  think  it  remark- 
ably probable  that  the  early  Christians 
and  the  Essenes  were  one  and  the  same; 
but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  regard 
Mr  De  Quincey's  manner  of  accounting 
for  the  name  satisfeictory.  We  cannot 
admit  the  theory  of  an  assumed  disguise 
on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The  plain 
command  to  confess  Christ  before  men; 
the  almost  excessive  valour  of  the  early 
Christians,  prompting  them  even  to  court 
martyrdom;  the  contrariety  of  such  ^ 
method  of  defence  to  the  whole  genius  of 
the  opposition  of  the  true  religion  to  all 
that  is  false  in  every  age,  which  has 
always  been  to  imsheath  the  sword  in 
the  face  of  the  foe,  to  flings  away  the 
scabbard,  and  to  defy  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord;  the  scarcely  conceivable 
possibihty  of  Christians  suddenly,  as  it 
were,  ducking  their  heads  before  the 
wave  of  persecution,  and  emerging  again, 
unrecognised,  as  Essenes; — these  and 
similar  considerations  close  the  avenues 
of  our  mind  to  the  most  plausible  array 
of  proofs  which  could  be  adduced  against 
them.  But  not  only  are  these  papers 
marked  by  high  ingenuity;  they  contain 
striking  gleams  of  insight  into  the  whole 
course  of  the  development  of  Christi- 
anity. We  think,  for  instance,  that  the 
following  remark  is  not  more  daring  than 
it  is  important: — *  In  strict  philosophic 
truth,  Christianity  (^d  not  reach  its  mature 
period,  even  of  infancy,  until  the  days  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.*  This  casts 
a  light  before  and  after.  And  it  is  a 
subUme  idea  to  which  it  leads  us;-^the 
idea  of  the  whole  human  race  through 
long  millenniums  gazing  upon  the  hand- 
writing of  God,  and  only  in  the  slow  course 
of  centuries  spelling  it  out.  There  is 
also  an  exactness  of  conception  as  to 
what  Christianity  really  is,  which  sets 
De  Quincey  at  a  quite  immeasurable 
distance  from   your   general   Christiaa 
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litterateur.  He  does  not  confound  it 
with  *  virtue/  or  any  conceivable  ethical 
theory;  he  does  not,  with  a  mouth  ho- 
mage which  is  but  disguised  atheism,  lay 
artistic  hands  on  Christianity,  and  take 
it,  like  any  old  mythology,  to  play  a  part, 
or  to  act  as  a  background,  in  an  art 
novel;  he  recognises  the  perennial  super- 
natural element  which  is  inseparably 
involved  in  its  very  idea,  the  continu^ 
action  &om  age  to  age  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  the  mind  of  man.  In  various 
parts  of  his  works,  indeed,  Be  Quincey 
exhibits  a  profound  insight  into  the  sjiirit 
and  nature  of  Christianity, — its  essential 
distinction  from  Paganism,  as  a  system 
of  doctrines,  and  not  a  mere  ritual,  and 
its  absolute  agreem^it  with  what  is 
darkest  and  deepest  in  t\iQ  human  heart 
and  history. 

We  have  lingered  perhaps  too  long  on 
the  subject  of  De  Quincey*s  strictly 
intellectual  powers;  but  we  regret  the 
less  having  done  so,  because  it  is  here 
that  our  remarks  may  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  Value.  All  men  acknowledge 
be  Quince/s  genius;  all  men  appreciate, 
more  or  less,  the  grandeur  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  imagination;  all  own  the 
supremacy  of  his  command  over  the 
English  tongue.  But  we  think  it  is  not 
so  generally  conceded,  that  he  is  a  sub- 
stantially valuable  thinker;  that  there  is 
not  only  intellectual  amusement,  that 
there  are  not  only  masterpieces  of  style 
within  the  compass  of  his  works,  but  that 
there  is  much  also  of  that  intellectual 
stuff,  with  which  one  might  build  up 
his  system  of  opinion,  or  on  which  he 
might  nourish  his  highest  powers.  Even 
this  we  have  not  so  much  proved,  as 
partially  indicated  the  means  of  proving. 
We  might  have  enlarged  on  the  vast 
stores  of  his  learning,  and  still  more  on 
the  perfect  command  he  has  over  it  all: 
how  with  the  true  poetic  might  he  can 
fling  a  subject  into  the  furnace  of  his 
genius,  shapeless,  rugged,  and  drossy  as 
it  may  be,  and  show  us  it  again  flowing 
out  in  the  purity  and  brightness  of 
molten  gold:  how  at  eleven  he  was  a 
brilliant  Latin  scholar,  and  at  fifteen 
could  talk  Greek  with  such  fluency  and 
correctness,  that  his  master  said  he  could 
address  an  Athenian  mob  better  than  his 
instructor  an  English:  how  he  studied  ma- 
thematics, and  metaphysics,  and  theology, 
and  scholastic  logic,  and  all  which  could 
give  exercise  to  his  soul  in  the  herculean 
youth  of  its  powers.    But  we  say  no  more. 


We  thmk  we  have  said  enough  to  makd 
good  our  point.  We  differ  from  De 
Quincey  in  several  respects:  we  fear  that,  in 
theology,  we  march  nearer  to  the  standard 
of  Calvin  than  he  would  approve;  we 
have  aheady  intimated  our  discontent 
with  certain  of  his  arguments  on  the 
identity  of  the  early  Christians  and 
Essenes;  we  think  he  has  underrated 
John  Foster,  and  he  has  certainly  out-> 
stripped  our  charity  in  the  matter  of 
Jud^:  but  yet  we  esteem  him,  and  we 
think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in 
esteeming  him,  a  really  powerful  thinker, 
whose  criticism  upon  human  knowledge, 
and  whose  direct  contributions  to  its 
stores,  are  worthy  of  being  eagerly  seized 
and  earnestly  scrutinised  by  thoughtful 
minds. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  what  may 
be  figured  as  the  skeleton  or  bare  frame- 
work of  De  Quince/s  mind.  We  have 
found  him  here  comparable  with  Ricardo. 
But  now  we  pass  ^to  a  different  delinear 
tion;  now  we  leave  Ricardo  and  all  dry 
algebraists,  geometricians,  metaphysicians, 
and  scholastics  behind;  we  come  to  look 
upon  the  glorious  garment  of  ^rmpathy 
in  which  De  Quincey's  mind  is  robed,  and 
the  grand  imaginative  eye  which  is  his, 
and  which  can  clothe  every  algebraic 
formula  in  light  as  of  the  stars.  He 
himself  speaks  of  the  ^  two  hemispheres, 
as  it  were,  that  compose  the  total  world 
of  human  power — ^mathematics  on  the 
one  hand,  poetry  on  the  other;'  and  we 
must  think  that  he  was  bom  a  denizen 
of  both.  It  is  our  belief,  indeed,  that 
every  mind  of  a  very  high  order  is.  It 
is  of  beneficent  arrangement  that  men  in 
general  are  furnished  with  several  classes 
of  tendencies  and  powers:  it  is  well  that 
each  man  does  his  own  work  best,  and 
even  has  a  certain  suppressed  feeling 
that  his  special  work  is  the  most  impor- 
tant in  this  world.  But  it  is  a  positive 
and  confounding  error  to  apply  the  gene- 
ral rule  to  the  few  individual  minds 
which  rise  far  above  the  common  level. 
Of  these  minds  we  think  no  assertion 
can  be  made  with  less  of  hesitancy  or 
quaUfication,  than  that  their  powers  and 
sympathies  are  diverse.  We  can  trace 
the  smothered  gleams  of  a  burning  ima- 
gination through  the  works  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  like  volcanic  fires  kept  under 
by  the  solid  ground,  and  towered  cities 
and  stable  mountains  of  some  Italy  or 
Trinacria.  Plato  was  the  greatest  prose 
poet  that  ever  lived;  the  softening  ra- 
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ianoeof  poetic  light  which  played  over 
he  massive  intellect  of  Luther,  gave  it  a 
•eauty  which  will  never  fade;  and  we 
lave  no  douht  that  imaginative  fire 
►umed  in  the  unwavering,  far-searching 
ye  of  Calvin.  To  borrow  a  suggestion 
rom  those  words  of  De  Quincey  regard- 
ng  the  hemispheres,  we  would  say,  that 
kll  great  men  have  an  intellectual  night 
^d  an  intellectual  day:  in  the  still,  vast 
\ight,  when  no  colour  rests  on  the  earth, 
,nd  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  tread- 
ag  the  fields  of  immensity,  they  look  up, 
ialmly  and  abstractedly,  to  learn,  by  pure 
knimpassioned  thought,  their  motions  and 
^>heir  laws;  in  the  blaze  of  day's  sunlight, 
When  the  world  is  arrayed  in  its  robe  of 
tnany  colours,  and  clouds,  waves,  and 
forests  are  rejoicing  in  their  beauty,  then 
they  also  share  the  joy,  and  can  take  of 
fche  glories  of  nature  to  clothe  the 
thoughts  revealed  to  them  in  the  silent 
hight.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
What  De  Quincey  has  actually  accom- 
plished will  prove  sufficient  to  vindicate 
^r  him  a  place  among  the  mighty  ones 
of  bygone  ages,  among  the  few  who  oc- 
cupy the  intellectual  thrones  of  the  world; 
but  we  do  say,  that  there  are  unmistake- 
able  traces  that  his  natural  endowment 
was  of  this  royal  order,  that,  in  the  two 
great  forms  of  intellect-— the  imaginative 
and  the  abstractive — he  was  magnificently 
gifted.  The  reader  has  seen  how  he  was 
affected  by  Ricardo's  poUtical  economy — 
it.  was  a  case  of  positive  rapturous  delight. 
But  now  heax  this: — *A  little  before  that 
time  (1799),  Wordsworth  had  published 
the  first  edition  (in  a  single  volume)  of 
the  "Lyrical  Ballads;"  and  into  this  had 
been  introduced  Mr  Coleridge's  poem  of 
the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  an  anonymous  friend.  It  would 
be  directing  the  reader's  attention  too 
much  to  myself,  if  I  were  to  linger  upon 
this,  the  greatest  event  in  the  unfolding  of 
my  own  mind.  Let  me  say,  in  one  word, 
that,  at  a  period  when  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  writer  was  valued  by  the  public 
— both  having  a  long  warfare  to  accom- 
plish of  contumely  and  ridicule,  before 
they  could  rise  into  their  present  estima- 
tion— I  found  in  their  poems  "the  ray 
of  a  new  morning,"  and  an  absolute  reve- 
lation of  untrodden  worlds,  teeming  with 
power  and  beauty  as  yet  unsuspected 
among  men.'  These  are  the  words  of 
Be  Quincey.  Now  we  think  it  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  and  one  to  which,  in 
forming  imy  estimate  of  the  author  of. 


whom  we  treat,  great  importance  is  to  be 
attached,  that  he  was  the  first,  or  among 
the  first,  to  hail  the  rising,  in  quaiters 
of  the  literary  heaven  so  widely  apart, 
and  with  such  an  antithetic  diversity  of 
radiance,  'two  such  stars  as  Wordsworth 
and,  Ricardo.  The  light  of  Ricardo  is 
perhaps,  in  every  sense,  good  and  bad, 
the  driest  in  English  literature;  the 
general  intellect  even  of  practical  Eng- 
land turns  away  from  it.  Wordsworth 
is,  of  all  poets,  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  practical  world:  he  is  the  lis- 
tener to  the  voice  of  woods,  the  watcher 
of  the  wreathing  of  the  clouds;  he  can 
drink  a  tender  and  intense  pleasure  from 
the  waving  of  the  little  flower,  from  the 
form  of  its  star-shaped  shadow;  he  can 
even  enter,  by  inexpressible  delicacy  of 
poetic  sympathy,  into  the  feelings  which 
his  own  creative  power  imparts,  and  wish 
that  little  flower 

*  Conscious  of  half  the  pleasure  that  it  gives;' 

from  him,  too,  the  general  intellect  of 
practical  England,  as  well  proved  in  the 
case  of  Arnold,  turns  awav  dissatisfied. 
In  the  range  of  De  Quince/s  sympathies 
— and  the  sympathies  are  the  voices  or 
the  ministers  of  ihe  powers,  the  leaves  by 
which  the  strong  plant  drinks  m  the  air 
of  heaven — there  was  compass  for  both. 
It  is  no  fable  of  poetry  or  dream  of  a 
fevered  brain,  that  the  human  mind  is  a 
macrocosm  of  nature;  it  is  a  fact  to  which 
even  physiological  science  is  now  accord- 
ing her  assent,  and  which  a  psychological 
comparison  of  the  intellects  of  the  great 
and  the  small  in  all  ages  would  irresis- 
tibly demonstrate.  Weakness  of  intel^ 
lect.  and  littleness  of  intellect  are  found, 
when  well  examined,  to  mean  naiTOwness 
of  intellect;  trace  men  through  all  their 
grades,  from  those  humble  forms  of  the 

*  world-school,'  where  sit  the  artisan,  the 
husbandman,  and  the  private  soldier,  un- 
til you  reach  that  august  region  where 
human  history  and  all  time  seem  to  be 
spread  out,  one  imperial  domain,  be- 
neath the  sky-like  dome  of  the  mind  of 
Shakspere;  you  will  find  every  increase 
of  greatness,  accompanied  by,  we  had 
almost  said  synonymous  with,  expansion 
of  range.  We  certainly  know  of  nothing 
in  modern  literary  history  so  boldly  and 
strikingly  demonstrative  of  a  superb  na- 
tural endowment,  as  the  delight,  which 
his  own  words  show  to  have  been  rap- 
turous, with  which  De  Quincey  watched, 
on   the  one  hand,  the  unimpassioned 
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lUeardo  thceadiBg  with  his  safety-lamp 
the  unexplored  smiless  labyrinths  of  poli- 
tical economy;  and  gazed,  on  the  other, 
on  nature  ki>  the  dewy  light  cast  over  it  by 
Wordsworth^  or  on-  the  magician  Cole- 
ridge, as  he  blended  the  glories  of  chaos 
and  creation  in  one  wondrous  phantas- 
magoria around  his  spectral  ship  and  his 
spectral  mariner.  I  am  a  man,  and  no- 
thing human  do  I  think  foreign  to  me: 
the  sentiment  is  too  true  to  grow  old;  it 
is  fdso  a  fact  that  the  more  human  I  am, 
the  nearer  I  approach  to  what  a  maft  may 
be,  the  less  is  there,  in  all  that  can^  be 
seen  or  heard,  thought  or  imagined,  in 
air,  earth,  or  ocean,  in  literature,  science, 
or  art,  in  all  this  universe,  whidi  will  be 
foreign  to  me. 

And  since  the  sympathies  ^e  but  the 
ministers  of  the  powers,  since  sympathy 
is  the  reeondling,  and  winning,  and  gather- 
ing invitation,  at  whose  voiee  s^  that 
there  is  of  beauty,  in  stars,  and  clouds, 
and  dewdrops,  and  the  golden  leaflets  with 
which  summer  fringes  her  robe  of  green, 
comes  obsequiously  to  the  intellect  which 
can  marshal  them  in  a  new  order,  or  bid  a 
new  creation  arise  from  their  combina- 
tion, the  question  here  presses  itself  upon 
us — ^What  has  De  Quincey  himself  done, 
what  new  field  of  truth  has  he  opened 
up,  what  great  poetic  structure  has  he 
built?  The  answer  is  one  which  can  be 
easily  rendered,  but  which  must  create 
sad  reflections.  We  unhesitatingly  say, 
De  Quincey  has  done  much,  but  we  pro- 
foundly and  sc^TowfuUy  feel  that  he  might 
have  done  much,  incalculably  much,  more. 
How  gloriously  Coleridge  rose  sunward 
in  his  mighty  youth,  sweeping  at  once 
into  fields  of  the  poetic  heaven  which 
had  not  been  entered  since  Milton !  But, 
as  if  some  maddening  or  bewildering  en- 
ehantment  had  fallen  on  him,  it  was  seen 
that  the  aerial  poise  of  his  wings  be- 
came unsteady,  he  seined  to  staler  in 
the  sky,  and  never  again,  however  grand 
his  convulsive  flappings,  however  deter- 
mined his  efforts  to  sustain  his  upward 
flight,  did  he  sail  with  aught  of  the  Mil- 
tome  strength  or  the  Miltonic  majesty. 
That  maddening  enchantmentwas  opium; 
under  it»  tremendous  sway  fell  also  De 
Quincey.  The  English  tongue  seems 
BMaewhat  too  practically  frfunai  to  serve 
well  the  purpose  of  lamenting;  it  affects 
mther  the  bsU;tle  melody,  or  the  song  of 
the  worker;  and  whatever  its  powers  may 
he  in  this  direction,  we  shall  not  here 
tune  it  to  elegaic  murmurings.    It  is  a 


taruly  British  sentiment  which  CarJ^Ie  «X' 
presses,  when  he  says: — 

'  'Tis  a  thiiftless  thing  to  be  sad,  sad; 
'Tis  a  tiiriftless  thing  to  be  sad.' 
We  shall  abandon  then  tiie  language  of 
regret,  and  endeavour  rather  to  find 
eause  of  rejoicing  in  what  has  actually 
been  realised  for  us  by  De  Quincey.  And 
truly,  if  it  xnsiy  appear  startling  or  absurd 
to  speak  of  the  English  knguage  as  inex- 
pressive of  sorrow,  when  it  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  De  Quincey  has  written^ 
while  yet  what  we  allege  remains  true> 
since  it  is  a  grand,  an  elevating  sorrow, 
a  sorrow  which  makes  us  weep  no  weak 
or  ignoble  tears,  and  is  immeasurably 
removed  from  whining,  to  which  De 
Quincey  has  given  expression,  we  may 
say  that  the  sorrow  with  which  we  re- 
gard the  influence  exerted  over  De  Quin- 
cey  by  opium,  is  one  which  is  unusually 
and  wondrously  chequered  by  gleams  of 
gladness.  We  confess  that  sorrow  is,  oa 
tiie  whole,  the  prevailing  emotion  in  onx  . 
minds,  when  we  regard  the  total  pheno* 
menon;  for  we  are  convinced  that  nature 
in  perfect  health  will  always  work  more 
grandly  than  nature  in  any  conceivable 
state  of  disease,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
all  the  beauty  which  we  now  admire  in 
the  writings  of  De  Quincey,  had  beea- 
secured  and  enhanced,  had  he  nev^: 
known  the  delirious  joys  or  sorrows  of 
opium.  Yet  who  that  has  looked  in 
wondering  admiration  at  what  he  has  ac- 
tually done,  can  pretend  to  say  that  ' 
can  know,  by  any  effort  of  conceptive 
sight,  and  not  solely  by  faith,  what  potenr 
tialities  of  grander  performance  De  Quin^ 
cey  did  possess]  Are  we  sure  that,  had 
there  been  no  opium  in  the  case,  BVLch 
efforts  had  been  suggested,  as  that  a  can^ 
vas  would  have  been  found  for  such  pic- 
turings?  The  question  can  scarce  be 
answered. 

We  suppose  it  will  be  agreed  that  there 
is  nothing  in  our  language  to  be  com- 
pared with  De  Quincey's  dreams;  nay,  to 
spei^L  of  comparison  is  inadmissible,  for 
they  are  absolutely  alone;  all  other  aur 
thors  who  have  ventured  on  visionary  de- 
lineations— and  of  these  there  are  enou^ 
—would  grant  that  their  dreams  were 
generically  different  firom  his.  .  In  Ger- 
many, there  have  been  two  writers  who 
can  be  put  in  comparison  with  hiin — 
Bichter  and  Kovalis.  His  own  transla- 
tions and  Carlyle's  have  made  us  fomi-. 
liar  witii  the  terrors  and  the  glories  oi 
Jeaa  Paul's  dreams.    The  *  Dream  upon 
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Ihe  UoiTene,'  whioh  De  Quincey  r^dered 
Lnto  Jkiglish  in  the  *  London  Magazine/ 
and  various  others  which  are  widely  known, 
enable  us  to  form  a  definite  opinion  re- 
garding his  general  manner;  and  we  re> 
cord  it  as  our  decided  impression,  that  it 
may  be  maintained  as  a  general  truth, 
that  there  reigns  ovar  De  Quince/s  dream- 
creatkms  a  taste  more  austerely  classic, 
mofe  ohaste,  more  majestic,  than  ruled 
tlMMie  of  Richter.    The  ^Suspiria*  have 
been  much  lauded;  we  acknowledge  their 
surpassing  power:  but  it  is  to  the  ^  Dream 
Fugue,'  founded  on  the  *  Vision  of  Sud- 
den Death,'  that  we  point  with  calmest 
assurance,  as  illustrating  our  g^eral  re- 
mark, and  demonstrating  the  superiority 
of  De  Quincey  over  Jean  Paul*    In  the 
visdons  of  the  latter  th^e  is  a  certain  bar- 
baric splendour,  a  chaotic  wildness,  a  be- 
wildering accumulation  of  fearful  or  of 
gorgeous  images,  suggestive  rather  of  the 
fury  and  might  of  the  tempest  than  of  the 
strength  of  Mght;  the  sui»remacy  of  order 
seems,  as  it  were,  questioned  or  question- 
able; the  picture  seems  hidden  by  its  own 
dnq)ery;  the  meloijy  scarce  traceable  in 
the  immeasurable  volume  of  sound.  Bight 
or  wrong,  the  ifoitish  intellect  cannot 
tolerate  intjistinctness.     Now,  it  seems 
to  us  that  in  that  succession  of  dreams 
whidi  we  have  mentioned,  and  which 
seem  to  us  to  constitute  De  Quincey's 
masterpiece,  there  is,  over  all  the  splen- 
dour and  terror,  a  clear  serenity  of  light 
which  belongs  to  the  very  highest  style  of 
poetic  beauty.    The  ceneeptions  are  very 
daring,  but  each  form  of  spurious  origina- 
lity is  absent— 4he  fantastic  and  the  gro- 
tesque; there  is  the  mystery  of  the  land 
of  dreams,  yet  so  powerful  is  the  imagina- 
tion which  strikes  the  whole  into  being, 
that  the  wondrous  picture  has  the  vivid- 
ness and  the  taruth  of  reality;  while,  with 
every  change  of  scene  and  emotion,  the 
language  changes  too— now  rich,  glowing, 
and  bold,  when  the  idea  is  &ee  sunny 
joyousness — now  melting  into  a  gentle 
or  spiritual  melody  of  a  more  than  ^lian 
Bof^ess-rr-and  now  rising  to  a  Homeric 
swell,  that  echoes  the  everlasting  gallop 
of  the  steeds  which  drag  that  triumphid 
car.    This  *  Dream  Fugue'  is  (tf  no  great 
compass,  but  we  think  that  it  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  absolutely  to  secure 
a  literary  immortality.    Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  inddent  which  was  its  occa- 
sion; considered  as  a  poetic  ideidisation 
of  reality,   and  an  effort  of  linguistic 
power;  tried  by  the  severe  rules  of  art  as 


demanding  the  very  highest  manifestation 
of  order  and  harmony  possible  by  man, 
we  think  we  could  maintain  against  all 
comers  that  this  is,  for  its  size,  the  noblest 
production  in  English  prose.  And  we 
cannot  but  think  that  nothing  so  perfect 
ever  rose  before  the  imagination  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter.  The  little  we  know  of  the 
dream-paintmgs  of  Novalis  leads  us  to 
think  that  there  is  a  closer  similarity 
between  his  manner  and  De  Quincey's, 
than  subsists  in  the  case  we  have  men- 
tioned. The  delicacy,  the  mildness,  and 
the  powerftd  imagination  of  Novalis,  re-» 
mind  us  strongfy  of  De  Quincey;  ,but  we 
do  not  know  enough  c^  his  writings  to 
draw  a  detailed  parsJlel. 

We  are  utterly  unable  to  justify  to  our 
readers  the  above  opinion  respecting  the 
*  Dream  Fugue; '  and  we  confess  that  we 
have  a  cert^  reluctance  to  associate  any 
description  we  could  ^ve  with  the  im- 
pressions which  the  original  is  fitted  to 
produce  in  the  minds  of  readers.  But  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  give  at  least  something 
like  positive  proof  that  our  words  are  not 
those  of  extravagance;  and  therefore  we 
eompel  ourselves  to  attempt  to  extract 
one  or  two  such  pieces  from  the  *  gorgeous 
mosaic'  of  this  dream,  as  may,  though 
fEuntly,  suggest  the  idea  of  the  whole. 

During  the  late  waar,  De  Quincey  used 
to  come  down  annually  on  the  mail-coach 
&om  London  to  Lancashire.  It  was  the 
office  of  the  mail  to  spread  the  news  of  the 
great  victories.  On  cme  occasion,  he  came 
down  after  a  great  battle;  and  an  incident 
which  occurred  on  the  way  was  t&e  occa- 
sion of  the  ^  Dream  Fugue.'  It  was  a 
night  which  De  Quincey  alone  was  capa- 
ble of  describing : — 

/Obliquely  we  were  nearing  the  sea 
upon  our  left,  whidi  also  must,  under  the 
present  circomstances,  be  repeating  the 
general  state  of  halcyon  repose.    The  se% 
the  atmosphere,  the  light,  bore  an  orches- 
tral part  in  this  universial  lulL    Moon- 
light and  the  first  timid  tremblings  of 
the  dawn  were  now  blending;  and  the 
blendings  were  brought  into  a  still  more 
exquisite  state  of  unity  by  a  dight  silvery 
mist,  motionless  and  dreamy,  that  covered 
the  woods  and  fields;  but  with  a  veil  of 
equable  transparency.     .     ..... 

Still,  in  the  confidence  of  children  ihtA 
tread  without  fear  every  chamber  in  their 
Other's  house,  and  to  whom  no  door  is 
dosed,  we,  in  that  sabbatic  visk)n  which 
sometimes  is  revealed  for  an  hour  upcm 
nights  like  this,  ascend  with  easy  steps 
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from  the  sorrow-stricken  fields  of  earth, 
upwards  to  the  sandals  of  God.  Sud- 
denly from  thoughts  like  these  I  was 
awakened  to  a  sullen  sound,  as  of  sonie 
motion  on  the  distant  road.  It  stole 
upon  the  air  for  a  moment;  I  listened 
in  awe;  but  then  it  died  away.' 

The  coachman  was  fast  asleep,  and 
could  not  be  awaked;  the  horses  Tjere 
going  at  a  fearful  pace;  the  mail  was 
heavy.  It  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road.  Any  living  thing,  or  any  vehicle 
containing  such,  which  came  across  its 
path,  must  go  to  shivers.  All  this  and 
more  De  Quincey  comprehended  at  one 
intuitive  glance.  *Ah,  reader!  what  a 
sullen  mystery  of  fear,  what  a  sigh  of 
wo,  seemed  to  steal  upon  the  air,  as 
again  the  far-oflf  sound  of  a  wheel  was 
heard!*  On  they  dashed;  every  effort  he 
made  in  the  way  of  remedy  was  vain; 
at  last  the  horses,  by  this  time  at  fiery 
speed,  swept  round  an  angle  of  the  road, 
and  all  was  revealed.  *  Before  us  lay  an 
avenue,  straight  as  an  arrow,  six  hundred 
yards,  perhaps,  in  length ;  and  the  umbra- 
geous trees  which  rose  in  a  regular  line 
from  either  side,  meeting  high  overhead, 
gave  to  it  the  character  of  a  cathedral 
aisle.  .  These  trees  lent  a  deeper  solem- 
nity to  the  early  light;  but  there  was 
still  light  enough  to  perceive,  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  this  Gothic  aide,  a  light, 
reedy  gig,  in  which  were  seated  a  young 
man,  and  by  his  side  a  young  lady.' 
These  are  either  married,  or  in  the  highest 
state  0^  love ;  for  a  reason  which  De 
Quincey  and  we  do  not  understand,  the 
young  man  *  carries  his  lips  forward  to 
hers.'  *  The  little  carriage  is  creeping  on 
at  one  mile  an  hour;  and  the  parties 
within  it  being  thus  tenderly  engaged,  are 
naturally  bending  down  their  heads.  Be- 
tween them  and  eternity,  to  all  human 
calculation,  there  is  but  a  minute  and 
a  half.'  De  Quincey  shouts;  at  the  se- 
cond shout  the  young  man  takes  the 
alarm.  He  has  just  time  to  raise  his 
horse's  fore-feet  by  a  strain  on  the  reins, 
and  pull  him  round,  and  make  him  give 
one  leap  forward,  when  the  mail  tears 
past.  In  its  way,  it  gives  a  stroke  to  the 
little  gig,  which  makes  it  shiver  as  a 
thing  alive;  those  who  sit  there  all  but 
taste  the  agony  of  death,  yet  are  safe. 
'  The  blow,  from  the  ftiry  of  our  passage, 
resounded  terrifically.  I  rose  in  horror, 
to  look  upon  the  ruins  we  might  have 
caused.     From  my  elevated   station  I 

oked  down,  and  looked  back  upon  th6 


scene,  which  in  a  moment  told  its  tale, 
and  wrote  all  its  records  on  my  heart  foi 
ever. 


.ie,) 
fori 


*But  the  lady !  Oh,  heavens!  will 

that  spectacle  ever  depart  from  my  dreams, 
as  she  rose  and  sank  upon  her  seat,  sank 
and  rose,  threw  up  her  arms  wildly  to 
heaven,  clutched  at  some  visionary  ob- 
ject in  the  air,  fainting,  praying,  raving, 
despairing!  Figure  to  yourself,  reader, 
the  elements  of  the  case;  suffer  me  to 
recall  before  your  mind  the  circumstances 
of  the  unparalleled  situation.  From  the 
silence  and  deep  peace  of  this  saintly 
summer  night^from  the  pathetic  blend- 
ing of  this  sweet  moon-light,  dawn-light, 
dream-light — ^from  the  manly  tenderness 
of  this  flattering,  whispering,  murmuring 
love — suddenly  as  from  the  woods  and 
fields — suddenly  as  from  the  chambers  of 
the  air  opening  in  revelation — suddenly 
as  from  the  ground  yawning  at  her  feet, 
leaped  upon  her,  with  the  flashing  of  catar- 
racts.  Death  the  crowned  phantom,  with 
all  the  equipage  of  his  terrors,  and  the 
tiger  roar  of  his  voice. 

*  The  moments  were  numbered.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  our  flying  horses  had 
carried  us  to  the  termination  of  the  um- 
brageous aisle;  at  right  angles,  we  wheeled 
into  our  former  direction;  the  turn  of  the 
road  carried  the  scene  out  of  my  eyes  in 
an  instant,  and  swept  it  into  my  dreams 
for  ever.' 

The  elements  with  which  the  writer 
works  in  the  *  Dream  Fugue'  are  now 
before  the  reader:  the  coach  at  an  un- 
usual pace,  and  laurelled  with  the  tokens 
of  victory,  the  umbrageous  avenue  like  a 
cathedral  aisle,  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
lady.  These  re-appear  in  the  'Fugue' 
in  various  forms,  and  transfigured  by  the 
light  of  an  imagination,  which  creatively 
remodels,  re-combines,  and  illumes  the 
whole.  The  mail-coach  becomes  a  tri- 
umphal car,  on  whose  path  all  nations 
attend,  and  which  carries  to  all  peoples, 
in  letters  of  mystic  light,  the  tidings  of 
a  victory  which  has  broken  the  bonds 
of  the  world;  over  the  heads  of  the 
horses  the  tidings  go,  embodied  in  this 
legend,  which  caste  around  a  golden  light, 
*  Waterloo  and  Recovered  Christendom.' 
The  gates  of  cities  fly  open;  rivers  are 
silent,  as  the  car,  in  its  tremendous  gallop, 
dashes  across  them;  *the  infinite  forests' 
shiver  in  homage  to  the  word.  The  um- 
brageous avenue  becomes  an  immeasur- 
able cathedral   aisle,  along  which  the 
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Veless  steeds  sweep  onwards  in  almost 
T^wless  speed.    In  the  far  distance  is 
seen  a  vast  necropolis,  *  a  city  of  sepul- 
chres, built  within  the  saintly  cathedral 
for  the  warrior  dead  that  rested  from 
their  feuds  on  earth.*    Of  purple  granite 
was    the  necropolis;    yet,  in  the  first 
qainute,  it  lay  like  a  purple  stain  upon 
the  horizon — ^so  mighty  was  the  distance. 
In  the  second  minute  it  trembled  through"' 
^any  changes,  growing  into  terraces  and 
towers  oif  wondrous  jJtitude,  so  mighty 
was  the  pace.     In  the  third ,  minute, 
klready,  with  our  dreadful  gallop,  we  were 
(entering  its  suburbs.     Vast  sarcophagi 
[rose  on  every  side,  having  towers  and 
turrets   that,  upon  the    limits  of  the 
I  central  aisle,  strode  forward  with  haughty 
intrusion,  that  ran  back  with  mighty 
shadows  into  answering  recesses.    Every 
sarcophagus  showed  many  bas-reliefs  — 
i  bas-reliefe  of  battles,  bas-reliefs  of  battle- 
fields; of  battles  from  forgotten  ages — 
(of  battles  from   yesterday — of  battle- 
I  fields  that,  long  since,  nature  had  healed 
I  and  reconciled  to  herself  with  the  sweet 
oblivion  of  flowers — of  battle-fields  that 
were  yet  angry  and  crimson  with  carnage. 
And  the  lady, — ^what  has  become  of  her? 
Does  she  always  occupy  a  place  in  the 
wondrous  pageant?     Yes:  her  transfor- 
mation is  the  most  strange,  and  yet,  in 
its  beauty,  the  most  perfect  of  all.    Look 
again: — *And  now  had  we  reached  the 
last  sarcophagus,  now  were  we  abreast  of 
the  last  bas-relief,  already  had  we  re- 
covered the  arrow-like  flight  of  the  illimi- 
table central  aisle,  when,  coming  up  this 
aisle  to  meet  us,  we  beheld  a  female 
infant  that  rode  in  a  carriage  as  frail  as 
flowers.     The  mists  which  went  before 
hid  the  fawns  that  drew  her,  but  could 
not  hide  the  shells  and  tropic  flowers 
with  which  she  played— but  could  not 
hide  the  lovely  smiles  by  which    she 
uttered  her  trust  in  the  mighty  cathedral, 
and  in  the  cherubim  that  looked  down 
upon  her  from  the  topmost  «hafts  of  its 
pillars.     Face  to  face  she  was  meeting 
us;  face  to  face  she  rode,  as  if  danger 
there  were  none.      *0h  baby!*   I  ex- 
claimed, *  shalt  thou  be  the  ransom  for 
Waterloo?    Must  we,  that  carry  tidings 
of  great  joy  to  every  people,  be  messengers 
of  rain  to  thee?  *    By  sudden  and  magni- 
ficent changes  in  the  dream-pageantry 
the  baby  is  delivered,  and  perhaps  the 
boldest  yet  finest  effort  of  imagination 
in  the  whole  occurs  soon  after  these 
sentences.    But  we  can  quote  no  more. 


and,  save  quotation,  we  have  no  resource 
in  such  a  case.  We  have  given  the  out- 
line of  only  one  of  the  visions.  We  find 
the  orig'mal  elements  variously  trans- 
formed: we  have  the  coach  changed  into 
a  stately  vessel,  the  avenue  into  towering 
cathedral  aisles  grouped  from  the  mists 
of  the  sea,  the  lady  into  one  who  sits  in 
a  fairy  pinnace  on  the  ocean.  The 
dangers  and  the  splendours  here  are  such 
as  are  accordant  with  the  situation. 

But  we  pause:  we  think  we  have  al- 
ready vindicated  all  our  assertions.  And 
now  will  our  readers  be  prepared  to  esti- 
mate the  difficulty  which  attends  a  de- 
cision of  the  questibn,  whether,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  De 
Quincey  fell  under  the  influence  of 
opium?  Our  own  feeling  we  have  al- 
ready expressed:  we  think  De  Quincey 
was  naturally  fitted  to  take  his  station 
among  the  great  systematic  thinkers  of 
the  olden  time,  and  something  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  world  might  have  been 
achieved  by  the  combined  operation  of 
such  a  piercing  intellect  and  so  imperial 
an  imagination  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  When  his  arms,  in 
the  strength  of  manhood,  and  with  all 
their  gigantic  powers  untrammelled,  might 
have  been  piling  mountain  upon  moun- 
tain, he  had  still  to  wrestle  in  mortal 
agony  with  a  serpent  of  deadUer  venom 
and  more  overwhelming  power  than  ever 
coiled  around  an  ancient  hero.  No  man 
has  more  than  a  certain  force  allotted 
him  by  nature;  it  may  be  greater  or  less, 
but  it  is  measured;  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pended twice.  Consider  the  intellectual 
might  necessary  to  vanquish  opium  in  its 
three  fearful  assaults,  and  then  decide 
concerning  the  powers  of  him  whose 
works,  wondrous  as  they  ai'e,  were  all 
accoQiplished  in  the  breathing  spaces  be- 
tween paroxysms  of  convulsive  warfare. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  alleged,  that  with- 
out the  opium  we  never  should  have  had 
those  waitings  which  are  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  De  Quincey.  But 
it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  dreams 
produced  by  opium  were  but  the  occasion 
of  the  visions  wherewith  the  opium-eater 
has  amazed  the  world.  They  are  strictly  >, 
works  of  imagination,  and  may  be  tried 
by  the  same  tests  as  the  dreams  of  Richter 
and  Novalis.  We  concede  that  much  of 
their  terrific  colouring  is  traceable  to 
opium;  but  De  Quincey's  imagination, 
we  are  assured,  would  have  worked  under 
any  conditions. 
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We  have  done  little  more  than  glance 
at  the  extraordinary  man  and  the  extm- 
drdinary  works  of  which  we  have  been 
treating.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  space 
to  speak  of  his  taste,  which  yet  so  well 
deserves  notice.  We  mwely  remind  out 
readers  of  his  account  of  the  little  heroine 
c^  Easedale  and  her  infant  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  bid  them  think  of  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  the  narrative,  of  the  absence 
of  all  rhetoric,  of  the  tender  delicacy  of 
the  feeling;  we  merely  ask  them  to  con- 
sider the  grace  and  ease,  the  softened 
glow  without  glitter,  the  chastely -ar- 
ranged flower-wreaths  from  which  every 
gaudy  weed  is  instinctively  bidden  away; 
in  one  word,  the  peace  and  moderation 
which  everywhere  meet  us  in  the  writings 
of  De  Quincey.  Nor  can  we  speak  of  him 
as  a  humorist,  although  this  is  perhaps 
his  most  important  and  prevailing  aspect. 
Often  his  humour  is  merely  an  exquisite 
flavour  of  drollery,  a  half-hidden  smile, 
a  something  which  fills  you  with  a  certain 
quiet  comfort,  but  does  not  make  you 
laugh  outright:  sometimes  it  is  broad 
farce,  when  you  do  laugh,  and  cannot 
but  laugh,  were  it  only  at  the  impertur- 
bable gravity  of  the  comic  actor;  some- 
times it  is  downright  horse-play,  as  when 
old  *  Toad  in  the  hole*  is  kicked  out,  by 
universal  consent  of  the  company  and 
of  readers,  *  deq)ite  his  silvery  hairs 
and  his  angelic  smile.'  Sometimes,  al- 
though very  rarely,  De  Quince/s  humour 
intrudes  into  j^es  where  its  presence  is 
utterly  indefensible.  We  shall  instance 
one;  by  far  the  most  striking.  We  think 
it  were  difficult  to  match  in  our  late  lite- 
rature, if  indeed  in  our  whole  literature, 
the  pathetic  effect  wMch  he  has  realised 
in  his  paper  On  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He 
has  there  enabled  us  to  define,  clearly  and 
coiidusively,  the  function  which  such  as 
she  have,  even  in  their  death,  performed 
f!M*  mankind.  We  have  so  much  to  har- 
den us  in  this  world,  so  stem  is  the 
struggle  of  existence,  so  sadly  do  the 
morning  dewdrops  and  the  early  flowers 
vanish  or  wither  in  lifers  hot  day,  that 
yon  actually  confer  a  precious  boon  and 
benefit  on  a  man,  when  you  make  him 
shed  a  noble  tear.  No  man  ever  wept 
with  Cordelia  by  the  bed  of  her  stridcen 
father,  no  man  ever  saddened  at  the  tale 
of  Margaret's  sorrows  in  the  *  Excursion,* 
no  man  ever  hung  over  the  dying  bed  of 
a  true  friend,  without  being  a  better  and 
a  gentler  man.  And  who  does  not  see 
that,  besides  all  else  of  instruction  and 


of  consolation  which  arises  from  the  pyi^ 
of  the  martyrs  of  Christianity,  besi^ 
the  deathless  lessons  of  courage,  of  def 
tion,  of  purest  holiness,  which  they  d 
vey,  there  is  this  also  in  their  legacy 
the  human  race,  that,  by  sympathis 
sorrow  over  their  woes,  each  genera^.  ^ 
m  elevated,  and  humanised,  and  ennobled. 
This  great  lesson  De  Quincey  has  embo- 
died, with  an  almost  unexampled  felicity, 
in  his  paper  on  Joan  of  Arc.    But  what 
must  we  say  to  the  fact  that  even  here 
humour  is  permitted  to  intrude,  that  even 
here  there  is  the  sacrilegious  play  of  wit 
9xA  fun  %    We  can  only  expostulate,  as 
we  do  most  earnestly,  that  such  be  re- 
moved in  the  completed  issue  of  his  works. 
We  must  not  approach  that  awful  and 
beautiful  spectacle,  round  which  angels 
were  weeping,  through  a  porch  painted 
with  satyrs  and  bacchanals;  no  *  insulting 
light*  must  *  glimmer  on  our  tears;'  we 
must  approach  through  an  avenue  of 
cypress,  undw  whose  shade  we  may  weep 
alone.    We  can  pardon  the  gambollings 
of  an  irrepressible  humour  when  the 
matter  is  argumentative,  but  the  heavens 
must  be  hung  with  sackcloth  around  the 
pyre  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  full  time  has  probably  not  yet  ar- 
rived to  attempt  a  final  portraiture  of 
De  Quincey,  to  estimate  the  value  of  his 
works,  and  to  ascertain  their  rightful  i^ace 
among  English  classics.  The  public  mind 
has  yet,  in  great  measure,  to  be  intro- 
duced to  these  works,  and  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  a  few  almost  colloquial 
hints,  are  all  we  have  here  ofiered.  It 
will,  indeed,  whensoever  attempted,  be  a 
laisk  of  no  common  difficulty  to  portray, 
in  its  complete  and  united  proportions, 
the  extraordinary  mind  d  which  these 
multiform  and  many-tinted  writings  are 
the  production  and  manifestation.  We 
must  not  attempt  it  here.  To  speak  of 
separate  characterislics  is,  indeed,  easy, 
whether  they  be  those  of  the  author  ot 
his  compositions.  One  may  mark  the  indi- 
cations of  a  gigantic  receptive  faculty, 
seizing,  hundred-handed,  and  gathering 
into  one  storehouse,  from  all  lands  imd 
centuries,  what  intellectual  treasures  it 
chooses  to  make  its  own;  proof  may  be 
adduced  of  that  power  of  original  thought, 
which  penetrates'  into  untrodden  re- 
gions, but  dimly  pofnted  towards  brfore, 
and  of  that  creative  imaginative  glance 
which  gives  form  and  life  to  what  hitherto 
was  airy  notihing;  special  attention  may 
be  ot^led  to  a  sympathy  resembling  a 
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kiwcal  instrum^t  el  unmeasored  range, 
^^kli  can  distil  a  melody  more  tender 
leeian  the  tear  of  childhood,  but  has  yet 
chr<0rds  to  voice  the  roar  of  ocean  or 
for  p  thunders  of  war;  and  one  may  en- 
thejge  indefinitely  on  the  style,  on  :that 
wa^nishing  mastery  over  the  English 
'  language,  by  which,  in  swiftly  changing 
variation,  we  are  startled,  animated,  melt- 
ed, terr&ed,  amused,  and  which  does 
certainly,  at  times,  attain  a  softness,  a 
beauty,  an  aerial  glow,  which  can  be 


claimed  as  peculiarly  De  Quince/s,  and 
which  compel  the  describer,  sensible  of 
his  weakness,  to  borrow  the  colours  of  the 
master  himself  and  liken  them  to  the 
timid  tremblings  of  the  dawn,  or  the 
blending  of  moon -light,  dawn -light, 
dream -light.  But  these  are  at  best 
scattered  traits-*- individual  instances; 
it  is  their  union  which  is  the  wonder 
and  the  peculiarity,  and  of  this 
union  we  can  present  no  theory  at  pre- 
sent. 


SISTER  AKKE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  LOVB  IN  IDLENESS.' 


CHAPTER  I.  , 
AN  AXTTEQti'B  FAMILY. 

The  &mily  of  the  Dynevors  was  assem- 
bled round  ihe  breakfast-table,  in  the 
back  parlour  of  their  small  suburban 
house.  A  family  breakfast-table!  The 
words  have  a  comfortable  sound,  and  con- 
vey comfortable  ideas  of  sociality  and  cosi- 
ness. Yet  somehow,  at  this  breakfast, 
there  was  not  much  of  either.  The  room 
looked  untidy,  with  its  litter  of  books  and 
papers  strewed  about  the  chairs  and  tables. 
The  window  had  not  been  cleaned  re- 
cently, and  only  a  dim  view  was  obtain- 
able of  the  small  and  desolate  back-court 
outside,  par  courtesie  called  *  garden ; ' 
and  the  muslin  curtains  which  embellish- 
ed the  said  window  on  the  inside  had 
long  ceased  to  be  white,  and  looked  very 
cold  and  comfortless,  besides,  in  the  chiU 
Mwch  morning. 

On  one  side  of  the  bkzing  fire,  Mr 
Bynevor  lounged  in  his  easy-chair,  com- 
pletdy  lost  for  the  time  being  to  all 
external  impressions,  in  the  engrossing 
columns  of  the  newspaper.  Occasionally 
he  removed  his  eyes  and  his  mind  for  a 
brief  space  from  the  leading  article  to  his 
cup  of  tea  and  his  toast;  imd  occasionally, 
too,  he  gave  utterance  to  some  observar 
tion,  usually  of  a  complaining  nature. 

*  My  dear!  this  tea  is  weaker  than  ever; 
didthe  water  boiU' 

*Yes,  indeed  it  did,  Edmund;  but  I 
think  Thomson  serves  us  worse  and  worse 
with  our  tea, — ^though,  indeed,  we  must 
expect  it.* 

A  heavy  sigh  dosed  this  speech,  and 
the  still  han£ome  £m%  of  Mrs  Dynevor 


relapsed  into  its  habitoal  expression  of 
careworn  helplessness. 

*  The  toast  is  quite  cold,  too,'  resumed 
her  husband;  Hhai,  surely,  is  not  Thom- 
son's fault.  Helen,  you  should  see  to 
these  things.' 

Helen,  a  blooming  young  girl  of 
eighteen,  looked  up  from  her  employ- 
ment of  cutting  thick  bread-and-butter 
for  her  younger  brother  and  sister. 

*  Dear  papa,  Fm  very  sorry;  but  I  have 
so  much  to  do,  now  Anne  is  away.' 

*  To  be  sure  she  has,'  said  her  mother, 
wam%.  ^  Poor  Helen!  she  has  be^  a 
perfect  slave  this  last  fortnight.' 

^  Thank  Heaven,  Anne  will  be  home 
this  evening,'  stdd  Mr  Dynevor,  as  he 
turned  again  to  his  newspaper.  *  Nothing 
goes  well  when  she  is  away.' 

*H«len  does  ev^thing,  I  am  sure,* 
murmured  the  mother;  ^no  one  can  do 
more  than  she  does.  My  daiiing,  you 
^uld  wear  gloves  these  cold  mornings; 
your  poor  hands  are  quite  red.' 

Helen  looked  ruefully  at  her  well- 
shaped  hands,  which  w^e,  indeed,  some- 
what too  rosy. 

*  And  Mrs  Lumle/s  party  is  to-morrow 
night,'  ^e  said,  in  great  distress.  *0b, 
dear!  how  glad  I  am  that  Anne  is  coming 
home.' 

^  She  mustn't  go  away  for  so  long  again,' 
pronounced  Mrs  Dynevor^  *  I  knew  how 
inconveni^t  it  would  be.  The  Grants 
ought  not  to  ask  her  to  go  to  them,  know- 
ing how  necessary  she  is  at  home.  Grace's 
lessons  suffer,  too;  (Grace,  my  dear,  sit  up- 
right in  your  chair).  Had  she  her  music 
lesson  yesterday] ' 
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^  No,  mamma;  I  was  making  the  pud- 
ding.* 

*  And  we  couldn't  eat  it,  it  was  so  badly 
made,'  cried  Albert,  with  malicious  eager- 
ness; *  all  pasty  and  horrid.  You  don't 
know  how  to  make  a  pudding;  Anne 
does,  though.  Fm  glad  Anne's  coming 
home,  I  know,  if  only  for  that.' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and  don't  cut 
holes  in  the  tablecloth,*  said  his  mother, 
sharply;  *and  oh,  Grace,  don't  spill  your 

tea and  where  is  your  pinafore? 

Helen,  Grace  has  no  pinafore  on.' 

'Go  and  fetch  your  pinafore,  Grace, 
directly.' 

'  It's  all  torn,  it  must  be  mended  be- 
fore I  can  put  it  on,'  pleaded  the  bright- 
haired  little  girl;  *you  know,  sister  Helen, 
I  told  you  of  it  la^t  night,  and  you  pro- 
mised to  mend  it.* 

'Take  a  clean  one  from  the  drawer, 
then,'  persisted  Helen. 

'  There  isn't  a  clean  one.  You  know 
you  said  yesterday ^ 

*  For  mercy's  sake  be  quiet ! '  cried  Mr 
Dynevor  from  behind  his  paper.  'Get 
the  cloth  removed,  and  then  go  away,  all 
of  you.  Fve  an  article  to  finish  by  two 
o'clock,  and  it's  now  past  ten.  Make 
haste.' 

This  was  an  adjuration  too  important 
to  be  disregarded.  Future  breakfasts 
depended  on  the  finishing  of  Mr  Dj- 
nevor's  article,  and  with  more  celerity 
than  might  have  been  expected,  his  de- 
sires were  complied  with,  and  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  desk  and  his  inkstand. 

For  Mr  Dynevor  was  an  author:  a 
writer  of  light  literature  for  monthly 
periodicals — a  producer  of  elegant  trifles 
for  magazines  and  annuals,  which  people 
read,  and  smiled  over,  and  were  charmed 
with;  and,  if  they  chanced  to  think  of 
the  author  at  all,  fancied  to  be  the  ema- 
nation of  the  agreeable  leisure  of  some 
man,  the  gayest  hearted,  as  well  as  the 
most  sparkling -minded  fellow  in  the 
world. 

He  did  not  look  so  now,  as  he  cast 
aside  his  beloved  newspaper  with  a  sigh, 
and  began  his  work  by  correctmg  the 
pages  he  had  previously  written.  His 
broad  brow  wore  an  expression  of  ineflGable 
anxiety  and  disquietude,  as  he  bent  over 
his  manuscripts,  muttered  them  over, 
and  occasionally  dashed  his  pen  through 
one  line,  or  scrawled  another.  The 
sound  of  the  children  playing  in  the 
garden  under  the  window  disturbed  him, 
and  he  rose  and  spoke  to  them  in  a 


hasty  tone,  bidding  them  seek  anoth 
playground.    Then  he  returned  to 
papers,  and  his  revising  finished, 
ceeded  to  write. 

The  mere  effort  of  collecting  his  id 
seemed  very  painful,  and  indeed  he 
been  up  late  the  previous  night  at  a  ^ 
party,  and  his  head  ached  this  momi| 
and  his  thoughts  were  all  in  confusii 
He  had  only  added  a  page  or  two  to  %k 
little  pile  of  half-sheets  ou  the  tain 
when  a  sharp  ring  at  the  door-bell  wu 
followed  by  Mrs  Dynevor's  entrance  into 
the  room. 

'  The  printer's  boy,  my  dear.  *  Are  joj^ 
ready?' 

'  No.    He  must  wait.' 

'Oh,  Edmund!  what  is  to  be  done) 
You  know  he  was  here  half  of  yesterday, 
and  he  says  the  printers  are  waiting,  and 
it  will  be  too  late  for  this  month,  and 
then ' 

*  Mrs  Dynevor,  you  must  allow  me  to 
be  quiet,  or  I  cannot  write  another  line 
Go.  Tell  him  to  wait  an  hour — send 
him  to  get  some  beer.' 

'Beer!  where  is  he  to  get  beer?  you 
never  think — ^you  never  consider.* 

'  For  Heaven*s  sake,  don*t  distract  me, 
Mary.  Leave  me  to  my  task — ^postpone 
your  complaints  - — ^ 

Mrs  Dynevor  withdrew,  sobbing,  and 
her  husband  with  a  knitted  brow  turned 
to  his  work.  Hard  work  it  was.  His 
brain  throbbed,  and  his  face  was  pallid 
long  before  he  had  finished;  and  the  sud- 
den gloom  of  that  time  which,  out  ol 
London,  is  called  twilight,  had  alread} 
come  on,  when  with  the  sheets  trembling 
in  his  hand,  he  went  out  with  them  to  the 
boy,  who  was  sleeping  heavily  in  the 


He  closed  the  door  upon  him,  and 
turned  back  into  the  sitting-room  with 
a  face  still  pale,  but  from  which  the 
anxious  look  had  fled  magically.  The 
trouble  of  the  time  over,  he  was  at  ease 
His  was  not  one  of  those  natures  which 
distress  themselves  either  with  forebod- 
ings or  with  regrets.  His  mind  took 
vivid  impressions  of  the  present  onlyj 
and  a  moment  sufiiced  to  cloud  it,  oi 
gild  it  again  into  sunshine.  He  called 
the  children  to  him,  and,  to  make  amends 
for  his  harshness  awhile  before,  he  dis- 
ported with  them — ^lent  himself  to  all 
their  humours,  and  was  the  bUthest  of 
the  three. 

In  the  midst  of  a  game  at  'bufl^'  Mrs 
Dynevor  entered. 
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•"Is  be  gone  ? — is  it  finished? — is  it  all 
fight  1 '  cried  she. 

*  Quite  right,  Mary.  You  needift 
jfoiry  yourself  any  more/  returned  her 
nusband,  afi^tionately  smiling  at  her 
careworn  face.  *When  are  we  to  have 
dinner?    Now,  Grace ' 

*  JBuff  neither  smiles  nor  laughs ^ 

*Oh,  but  he  does,  though.     You  are 

laughing,  papa;  smiling,  at  least.    A  for- 
feit— ^a  forfeit ! ' 

'The  cjiildren  dined  at  two  o'clock,* 
broke  in  Mrs  Dynevor,  *and  I  thought 
you  would  have  a  chop  with  your  tea,  per- 
haps.    It  is  past  seven  o'clock,  and ^ 

'That  will  do  admirably.      I'm   as 

hungry  as There,  Albert,  there's 

a  penny  for  a  forfeit.  Now  again.  Who 
goes  there  V 

'Shall  I  send  to  Stewart's  for  your 
chdp?'  again  interrupted  his  wife;  'or 
shall  Albert  run  to  High  Street,  and  pay 
for  it?    It  is  much  cheaper  there,  but 

then ' 

'  Oh,  poor  Albert  would  like  to  finish 
his  game.  Send  Rebecca  over  to  Stewart's. 
And,  by  the  by,  let  her  tell  Mrs  Stewart 

that  she  shall  have  orders  for  the 

Theatre,  in  a  day  or  two,  for  her  children, 
to  see  the  pantomime.  That  will  put 
them  in  good-humour.' 

Mrs  Dynevor  left  the  room,  and  they 
resinned  their  game.  The  fire-light 
played  upon  their  laughing  faces;  the 
father's  as  merry  as  his  youngest  child's. 
In  the  midst  of  their  glee,  a  double  knock 
at  the  street-door  was  unheeded;  and  it 
was  not  till  a  pause  occurred  in  their  jo- 
cularity that  they  were  conscious  of  a 
slight  stir,  and  voices  in  the  passage. 
When  they  did  hear  it,  however,  they 
were  quick  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

*Ifs  Anne!'  cried  Albert  and  little 
Grace,  rushing  simultaneously  to  the  door. 
And  Mr  Dynevor,  following  them,  was 
just  in  time  to  receive  his  eldest  daughter 
in  his  arms,  as  she  stepped  into  the  room. 
'  My  dear  father !  *  said  a  low  but  clear 
voice. 

*  Ah,  Anne,  darling !  how  glad  we  are 
to  have  you  back  again,'  said  Mr  Dyne- 
vor. 'We  all  miss  you  so  much; "the 
place  never  seems  the  same  when  you  are 
away.' 

'And  Helen  is  quite  fagged  to  death,' 
added  her  mother,  as  she  embraced  her. 
'Poor  chDd!  she  looks  quite  pale  and 
worn.' 

'  Where  is  she  ? '  asked  Anne.    '  Dear 
Helen !  she  shall  have  rest  now.' 
Vol.  III. 


'She  has  this  minute  gone  round  to 
Bingley's,  to  get  some  little  things  she 
wants  for  to-morrow  night.  Mrs  Lumley's 
party,  you  know;  and  her  dress ^ 

'  Never  mind  Helen's  dress  just  now,' 
interfered  Mr  Dynevor.  'Remember 
Anne  has  had  a  journey,  and  I  daresay 
she  is  tired.' 

Grace  was  ready  to  take  her  sister's 
bonnet  and  cloak,  and  Anne  sat  down 
beside  her  father,  confessing  to  some  de- 
gree of  fatigue. 

'  Bring  a  candle,  that  we  may  see  how 
she  looks,'  cried  Mr  Dynevor;  'for,  child, 
you  have  been  away  a  whole  fortnight.' 

'  All  but  two  days,'  corrected  Albert. 

'  You  see  we  keep  accurate  computa- 
tion of  the  time  of  your  absence,'  said  the 
father;  while  Anne  bent  down  and  kissed 
her  little  brother. 

'  Why,  Anne,  your  cheek  is  quite  wet,' 
exclaimed  the  heedless  boy.  'I  do  be- 
lieve you  are  crying.' 

'  Hush,  Alb  art,'  whispered  Anne. 

Mr  Dynevor  was  silent,  but  stirred 
the  fire  into  a  blaze,  by  the  light  of  which 
he  looked  at  his  daughter. 

There  were  traces  of  tears  on  her  face, 
and  her  brown  eyes  were  glistening  even 
yet.  But  she  turned  to  her  father  with 
a  smile,  which  re-assured  him.  Anne 
Dynevoj^s  smile  was  a  very  pleasant  one; 
it  gave  quite  a  new  expression  to  her 
face,  which  habitually  was  more  calm  and 
thoughtful  than  are  the  faces  of  most 
girls  of  scarce  one-and-twenty  years  of 
age.  • 

'Have  you  spent  a  pleasant  time  at 
the  Grants  ? '  asked  Mr  Dynevor ;  '  and 
how  are  they  all  ? ' 

'They  are  very  well;  and  I  have  been 
very  happy,'  answered  Anne,  cheerfully. 
'We  had  pleasant  weather;  and  took 
long  walks—country  walks !  Oh,  father ! 
it  was  such  a  happiness  to  see  the  fields 
again— to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  to 
look  out  upon  the  wide,  open  landscape.' 
She  stopped  a  moment,  then  added, '  And 
yet  how  glad  I  am  to  be  at  home  again.' 

'  Are  you  quite  sure,  Anne  ?  * 

She  only  looked  up  at  him  for  answer, 
with  a  serene,  steadfast  look  often  seen 
on  her  face.    He  was  satisfied. 

*  Was  Edward  Grant  at  home?'  inquired 
Albert,  with  the  roguish  look  and  tone 
that  young  brothers  are  so  apt  at  assum- 
ing on  such  occasions.  '  And  did  he  walk 
out  with  you  much? ' 

There  was  a  faint  flush  on  the  sister's 
check,   though    her    voice    was    steady 
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enough,  as  she  replied  briefly  to  his 
questions.  Mr  Bynevor  imperatively 
bade  him  hold  his  tongue,  and  Albert 
withdrew  into  himself,  feeling  all  tho 
indi^ity  of  the  mandate,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, inly  glorying  in  his  own  sagacity. 
There  was  something  going  on  about 
Edward  Grant,  he  was  sure,  or  why  did 
Anne  colour  so] 

The  evening  meal  was  much  more 
cheerful  and  sociable  than  the  breakfast 
had  been.  The  little  room  was  im- 
proved in  its  aspect,  now  that  the  blinds 
were  drawn,  and  candles  lighted,  the  tea 
equipage  on  the  table,'  and  the  kettle 
singing  on  the  hob.  Anne  sat  beside 
her  father,  and  Helen,  next  to  her,  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  tea-table,  with 
smiling  and  deliberate  grace.  Mrs  Byne- 
vor occupied  her  own  easy-chair  on  the 
other  ade  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  two 
children  completed  the  circle.  A  general 
atmosphere  of  rest  and  contentment 
appeared  to  surround  them  alL  Albert 
was  in  high  spirits  again.  Even  Mrs 
Bynevor  smoothed  her  features  into 
complacency,  and  drank  her  tea  and  ate 
her  toast  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness, 
which,  poor  anxious  wife  and  mother, 
she  seldom  assumed.  Helen  and  Anne 
occasionally  abstracted  themselves  from 
the  general  conversation,  and  talked 
together  in  a  low  tone,  of  which  a  few 
words  were  occasionally  audible,  such  as, 
from  Helen: — *  evening  party — ^partners 
— ^pink  trimmings;'  or,  from  Anne: — 
Mong  ramble — violet  bank — primroses 
—sunset,  &c.'  The  which,  ^Albert  ob- 
serving, he  loudly  insisted  on  the  im- 
propriety of  such  jHTOceedings. 

*  Albert  is  right,'  said  Mr  Bynevor; 
'reserve  all  your  confidential  chatter  till 
you  are  by  yourselves.  And  Anne,  my 
dear,  turn  your  face  this  way,  and  let  us 
see  if  you  have  brought  home  a  colour. 
Not  much,  I  perceive.  But  you  were 
never  very  ruddy.  For  all  your  country 
air,  Helen  is  stiU  the  rosiest.' 

Anne  smiled  tenderly  and  proudly  on 
her  beautiful  sister,  who,  tall,  brilliant,  and 
blooming,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
her  pale  and  quiet-looking  sel£  It  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  note  the  afiection 
which  subsisted  between  them;  an  affec- 
tion, however,  which  was  usually  far  most 
demonstrative  on  the  part  of  the  younger. 
But  the  two  natures  were  so  different. 

*  Still,  though  not  much  rosier,  you 
are  looking  better,  I  think,'  resumed  Mr 
Bynevor,  after  a  seardiing  gaze;  *for  the 


which,  thank  Heaven!'  And  there 
real  gratitude  expressed  both  in  look  aj 
tone.  *  You  were  not  well,  Anne,  wh 
you  left  home,  though  you  persisted 
saying  that  you  were.' 

There  was  a  silence.  Mrs  Byne 
looked  up  somewhat  corapunctuously  at 
her  eldest  daughter.^  She  had  a  vagae 
consciousness  that  she  did  not  habituallj 
think  so  much  or  so  anxiously  of  h« 
health  as  of  the  others;  but  then,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  know  when  any- 
thing was  wrong  with  Anne — ^she  was 
always  so  ealm,  so  silent,  about  herself. 
The  mother  was  glad  now,  to  see  that  she 
reaUy  looked  well;  her  complexion  clear, 
though  p^e;  h^  eyes,  ever  more  soft 
than  bright,  beaming  healthfully. 

'  I'm  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged  io 
the  Grants,'  said  Mrs  Bynevor,  *  for  tak- 
ing such  care  of  you,  my  dear.  But  they 
were  always  very  fond  of  you.  How  is 
Selina  looking  now?  I  declare  I  have 
been  expecting  to  hear  she  was  married, 
or  at  least  going  to  be.  Not  that  she 
is  more  than  the  merest  girl  (two  or 
three  months  youijger  than  Helen,  isn't 
she?) — but  then,  you  see,  they  go  a 
good  deal  into  society — ^they  have  oppor- 
tunities.' She  sighed,  and  paused.  *  Bid 
they  have  much  company  while  you  were 
there,  Anne?' 

*  Not  much.    I  met  all  my  old  H 

acquaintances,  I  suppose  for  the  last  time. 
Now  that  the  Grants  are  leaving,  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  I  shall  meet  any  of 
them  again.' 

*  Fortunately  for  your  peace  of  mind,' 
laughed  Helen,  'none  of  them  are  so 
t^harming  as  to  occasion  you  regret.  Oh, 
mel  what  I  used  to  suffer  with  Caroline 
Denbigh  and  her  endless  historiettes 
about  herself.  She  used  to  begin  with 
— ^"When  I  was  in  love,"  just  as  old 
Major  Parkinson  does  with — "  When  I 
was  in  India!"' 

'  Well,  but  everybody  who  goes  to  the 
Grants  isn't  like  that,'  said  Albert. 
'  Kate  Western  and  all  the   Westerns 

were  famous  people,  and  besides 

Why,  we  first  met  Mr  Avame  there! 

'  But  Mr  Avame  doesn't  live  at  H- ,' 

cried  Grace;  '  and  he  will  come  and  see 
us,  even  when  Mrs  Grant  has  gone  to 
live  in  Sussex.  Won't  he,  Helen?  Won't 
he,  Anne?' 

'  I  hope  so,'  replied  Anne.  Helen  was 
silent. 

'  Mr  Avame  called  here  the  eveningafter 
you  left  home,  Anne,'  said  Mr  Bynevor. 
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I*   'And  he  was  so  funny!*  cried  Albert; 
rhe  made  me  and  Qraoe  laugh  so,  you 
Iftan't  think.    And  he  began  to  draw  a 
«|M>rtndt  of  Helen,  but  he  tore  it  up; 
because  he  said  it  wasn't  a  bit  like  her. 
And  then  he  drew  two  scenes  for  my 
theatre.  Beautiful  scenes!  One  is  a  forest 
with  a  waterfall,  and  a  little  cottage 
at  the  side;  and  the  other  is  a  land- 
scape, with  a  practicable   bridge  and 
wings.' 

*  And  he  told  me  a  story  about  a  fairy,' 
interrupted  eager  little  Grace;  *and  he 
drew  a  whole  sheet  fiill  of  pictures.  I 
will  show  them  to  you,  Anne — ^they  are 
so  funny!' 

And  both  the  children  subsided  into 
the  cry: — 

*  Oh,  I  wish  Mr  Avame  would  come 
again,  soon.' 

*Mr  Avame  appears  to  be  popular,' 
remarked  Mr  Dynevor.  *  Nevertheless, 
he  has  not  been  here  since  that  evening 
— ^nearly  a  fortnight  ago.    Did  you  see 

anything  ci  him  at  H ,  Anne  "?* 

-  *He  came  once  or   twice,'  she  an- 
swered. 

*  He  is  so  very  intimate  with  the 
Grants,^  you  know ' — Mrs  Dynevor  seemed 
to  think  it  necessary  to  explain— *  he 
has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  often 
running  down  by  the  railway — ^it  is  such 
an  easy  distance  by  rail.* 

But  here  broke  in  Albert  with  his 
scenes,  and  Grace  with  her  sheet  ci 
fetches,  all  of  which  Sister  Anne  must 
look  at,  and  duly  admire.  They  quite 
besi^ed  her  with  their  talk,  and  their 
recapitulations  of  Mr  Avame's  stories. 
Mr  Dynevor  closed  his  eyes,  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  and  resigned  himself  to 
tisten  to  the  confused  babbling  of  the 
childish  voices,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
bw  tones  of  his  eldest  daughter  were 
sometimes  audible;  just,  he  thought,  as 
on  a  summer's  noon  you  may  hear,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hot  sounding  humming  of 
insects,  the  south  wind  murmuring  among 
the  trees.  And  thinking  thus,  he  feU 
adeep. 

Anne  first  discovered  it,  and  charged 
Albert  and  Grace  not  to  disturb  hun. 
So,  presently,  the  diildren  went  quietly 
up  to  bed,  under  the  guidance  of  Helen, 
without  bidding  their  father  good-night. 
And  when  the  door  closed  on  them, 
Anne  drew  her  chair  near  to  where  her 
mother  was  sitting,  engaged  in  what 
appealed  to  be  an  interminable  laboui^of 
mending  stoddngs,  from  a  huge  baskets 


ful  which  stood  at  her  feet.  Very  soon 
the  daughter  was  busily  working  away 
too,  while  they  both  talked  in  subdued 
tones. 

*How  soundly  your  father  sleeps!' 
said  Mrs  Dynevor,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
^  He  was  out  at  Mr  Burton's  last  night, 
and,  as  usual,  not  home'  till  two  in  the 
morning.  And  then  to-day,  he  had  to 
finish  Ms  article  for  the Magazine.' 

*  To-day  1'  repeated  Anne.  *  Surely 
that  was  very  late.* 

*Very  late.  But  it  always  is  so— 
alwaysl  Nothing  in  the  world  will  in- 
duce him  to  b^n  and  finish  things  in 
good  time.  And  if  this  had  been  too  late, 
I  can't  tell  what  would  have  become  of 
us.  But  he  doesn't  mind.  He  pores 
over  tliat  horrid  newspaper  all  the  morn- 
ing; and  puts  off  his  writing  till  the  very 
last  minute.  And  then,  these  dreadful 
late  parties,  which  he  wiU  persist  in  going 
to.  No  wonder  that  his  head  troubles 
him; — such  a  whirl  of ' 

*  His  head !  Oh,  mother,  has  he  been 
suffering  with  that  since  I  was  away  T 

*  Why,  he  said  I  was  not  to  tell  you; 
but  the  truth  is,  he  was  very  ill  last 
week.  He  didn't  write  a- single  Uiie  for 
five  days.  Heaven  knows  how  it  wiU 
all  end!' 

Mrs  Dynevor  let  fiall  her  wcark,  de- 
spondently. Anne  took  her  hand,  and 
uttered  a  few  soothing  words,  thou^  her 
eyes,  as  they  fixed  themselves  on  the 
sleeping  countenance  of  her  father,  were 
full  of  trouble,  deep,  although  tearless. 
The  mother  presently  resumed,  in  a 
broken  voice—*  Thomson  sent  in  his  bill 
three  times  last  week.  If  we  don't  pay 
him  a  part,  at  least,  in  a  day  or  two,  I 
feel  sure  he  will  go  to  some  sharp  lawyer, 
and  put  us  to  frightful  expense,  as  that 
terrible  Gillespan  did  last  year.  Aiui 
then,  the  baker,  and  the  milkman — I 
declare,  Pm  ashamed  to  see  their  bills 
come  in,  they  have  been  running  for  so 
long.  Then,  the  week  after  next,  comes 
quarter-day — three-quarters'  rent,  and 

taxes.  Even  the  servant's  wages ^  Mrs 

Dynevor  again  stopped,  overcome  by  this 
recapitulation  of  her  troubles. 

Aime  was  accustomed  to  her  mother's 
gloomy  views  of  their  circumstances;  and 
though  she  knew  the  reality  to  be  dreary 
enough,  she  was  still  hopeful  and  brave. 
Her  father's  health  was  to  her  a  source 
of  fiar  deeper  anxiety  even  than  the 
unpaid  rent  and  tradesmen's  bills.  She 
fancied  that  he  was  thinner;  and  that 
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even  in  the  quietude  of  sleep,  his  face 
wore  that  unhealthM  flush,  which  she 
had  learned  so  greatly  to  dread,  as  the 
harbinger  of  the  fearful  illness  which 
occasionally  attacked  him. 

'Bid  you  call  in  Dr  ftogerson  to  my 
father,  last  week  ? '  she  asked  of  her  tear- 
ful mother. 

*  No;  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  He  grew 
better  the  second  day,  or  I  should  have  sent. 
But  for  five  days  he  was  fit  for  nothing,  even 
when  the  violent  symptoms  abated.  Five 
days!  It  is  that  which  has  thrown  us 
back  so  much.  His  book  is  in  the  same 
state  as  when  you  left  home:  not  a  line 
added,  that  I  know  of.  He  says  it  will 
take  six  weeks'  hard  work  to  finish  it; 
and,  with  the  interruptions  of  his  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  articles,  you  know  it 
will  be  three  or  four  months,  at  least.* 

*  Well,  dear  mother,'  said  Anne,  with 
an  eflfort  at  cheerfulness,  *  it  will  settle  all 
our  difficulties  when  it  is  finished.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  will  more  than 
pay  all  these  miserable  debts,  and  so 
smooth  away  all  your  annoyances.  Let  us 
look  forward  to  it.' 

*  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,'  murmured 
Mrs  Dynevor,  fretfully,  *  who  haven't  the 
wretchedness  of  these  things  to  put  up 
with.  You  may  not  mind,  perhaps.  I 
do.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  "  looking  for- 
ward," as  you  call  it.' 

Nothing  chafed  Mrs  Dynevor  more, 
when  she  was  on  the  subject  of  her 
troubles,  than  for  any  one  to  turn  their 
bright  side  outermost,  and  try  to  give  her 
comfort  by  proving  that  things  were  not 
so  bad  as  she  assumed  them  to  be.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  like  to  be 
condoled  with  better  than  to  be  consoled; 
and  Anne,  with  all  her  womanly  tact, 
often  oflfended,  because  she  did  not  quite 
understand  this  convolution  in  her  mo- 
ther's character. 

*  Poor  Helen,  too,'  resumed  the  com- 
plaining voice;  *she  has  scarcely  a  gown 
fit  to  appear  in.  So  beautiful  as  she  is,  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  her  in  that  shabby 
brown  merino  day  after  day.  To-morrow 
night  she  is  going  to  Mrs  Lumle/s,  and 
she  has  no'  better  dress  than  that  old 
white  one,  which  everybody  must  know, 
and  be  quite  sick  of  by  this  time.' 

*  White  muslin  always  looks  much  the 
6ame,'  said  Anne,  *and  Helen  looks  love- 
lier in  white  than  in  anything.  And  I 
i^all  take  pains  to  iron  her  dress  to-mor- 
row morning.  You  will  see  how  fresh 
aiK^THiowy  it  will  look.' 


Mrs  Dynevor  submitted  to  be  solaci 
by  this  consideration,  more  especially* 
Helen  herself  entered  the  room  at  ijk 
moment,  and  the  mother's  lameiitati<|| 
were  always  reserved  for  Anne  alcii^ 
both  parents  seeming  instinctively  ;ii 
avoid  clouding  the  younger  girl's  t>rW 
temperament  with  the  cares  and  aaxlM 
which  pressed  on  themselves. 

Helen  seated  herself  beside  Anne,  and 
passed  her  arm  round  her. 

*  At  work  already "?  Dear  Amie,  how 
incorrigibly  industrious  you  arel  You 
make  me  feel  quite  ashamed  of  roysel£' 

*  There  is  no  need  for  that  feeling  to 
continue  long,'  said  Anne,  smilingly  prof- 
fering her  an  unmended  stockinig  and  a 
darning  needle.  Helen  took  them  with 
a  good  grace  enough,  and  began  to  work 
with  a  very  determined  air,  although  it 
was  easy  to  see  how  totally  unaccusTtomed 
were  her  fingers  to  such  homely  labours. 

When  Mr  Dynevor  awoke,  he  declared 
himself  quite  abashed  by  his  companions' 
industry.  He  wondered  the  very  atmo- 
sphere had  not  awakened  him  from  his 
lazy  slumber,  he  said.  He  was  in  high 
spirits,  ^d  presently  began  to  talk  in  Ws 
own  pecuharly  happy  style.  At  his  own 
fireside  though  he  was,  in  the  shabby  par- 
lour, and  with  his  wife  and  daughters  for 
sole  audience,  Mr  Dynevor  was  as  bril- 
liant, as  witty,  and  as  polished,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  centre  of  an  eager  and  ad- 
miring circle  at  — '^  House,  or  the '- 

Club. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  man  who  is 
noted  for  *  success '  in  society — his  aptness 
at  repartee,  and  his  graceful  flow  of  con- 
versation— ^to  bring  the  same  good  gifts  to 
his  own  domestic  hearth.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Mr  Dynevor  did  not 
often  prove  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  But  his  heart  was  unusually  light 
this  evening.  Despite  Anne's  .appre- 
hensions, he  felt  himself  singularlji^'well, 
and  it  made  him  happy  to  have  his  eldest 
girl  at  home  with  him  again.  Besides, 
he  had  finished  his  article,  which  ha4  lain 
heavy  on  his  mind  for  the  last  fortnight. 
He  was  willing  to  look  at  everything^m 
covleur  de  rose,  and  not  even  his  ^^'s 
anxious  face,  and  the  long-drawn  sighs 
with  which  she  interspersed  his  pltf^ul 
talk,  succeeded  in  clouding  his  gaiety,  y^^ 
-  Anne  was  deeply  grateful  to  mark  tiis. 
Nevertheless,  she  longed  to  be  alone  with 
her  father,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes— she 
had  so  much  to  ask  him.  But  do  oppor- 
tunity occurred;  only,  as  she  bade  him 
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good-night,  while  he  clasped  her  in  his 
axms,  after  the  fashion  which  had  nev^r 
changed  since  she  was  a  tiny  child,  she 
•wliispered  her  earnest  question : — *  Was 
h.e  quite  well;  really  quite  well?' 

*Anne,  darling,  I  feel  young  again!' 
"was  his  energetic  reply;  *all  my  pains 
and  aches  both  of  mind  and  body  seem  to 
have  departed.  Peace  and  content  have 
returned,  hand  in  hand  with  Sister  Anne*' 

CHAPTER  II. 
A  MORNING  AT  HOME. 

Anne  was  usually  the  earliest  riser  in 
the  house.  The  morning  after  her  return, 
she  was  awakened  by  the  vehement  ring- 
ing of  the  bell,  which,  hanging  at  Mrs 
Dynevor's  bedside,  communicated  with  the 
sleeping-room  of  the  servant,  and  which 
that  lady  made  a  practice  of  ringing  at  fre- 
quent intervals)  every  morning,  for  an  hour 
or  more  alter  six  o'dook.  Rebecca  had 
hecome  inured  to  the  alarm,  and  slept 
peacefully  through  it  all,  till  it  suited  her 
pleasure  to  rise;  but  Anne  was  more 
easily  aroused.  She  dressed,  and  leaving 
Helen  still  sleeping,  stole  softly  down  the 
stairs,  succeeded  in  effectually  disturbing 
the  slumbrous  Rebecca,  and  then  entered 
the  parloiu:. 

The  empty  grate,  the  dusty  tables,  and 
the  general  litter,  lost  nothmg  of  their 
■dLsoomfort,  viewed  in  tiie  dus^  twilight 
of  the  ^arly  morning.  But  Anne  did 
not  purpose  only  to  look  at  all  this, 
she  was  soon  busily  employed  in  amend- 
ing it,  so  far  as  was  possible.  She 
gathered  together  the  various  papers  scat- 
tered about,  restored  the  books  to  their 
places  on  the  shelves,  and  summarily 
ejected  the  children's  toys  from  ihe  man- 
telpiece and  the  side-table*  Thmgs  pre- 
sented a  fer  more  prepossessing  appear- 
ance by  the  time  that  Rebecca  had  hghted 
the  fire,  and  laid  the  cloth  for  breakfast. 
Anne  possessed  that  happy  gift  which, 
though  essentially  womam^y  is  not  uni- 
versally found  in  women;  a  gift  which 
may  be  called  that  of  graceful  order.  It 
is  a  rare  thing  for  neatness  of  arrange- 
ment to  look  elegant,  and  some  people — 
men  invariably — ^if  they  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  be  orderly,  are  siire  to  be  only 
aWkward  and  precise.  But,  under  the 
auspices  of  women  like  Aune  Dynevor, 
tidiness  becomes  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
something  like  a  fine  art. 

By  the  time  the  family  assembled  in  it, 
the  sitting-room  had  acquired  an  air  of 
comfort,  and  even  of  refinement.    Anne 


had  brought  with  her  from  H- ,  be- 
sides a  great  bunch  of  evergreens  and  early 
garden  blossoms,  some  primroses  and  vio- 
lets, with  such  other  wild  flowers  aslhe 
season  afforded.  These  she  disposed 
about  the  apartment  in  various  vases, 
glasses,  and  jars  ;  and  flowers  —  wild 
flowers,  especially — ^lend  poetry  to  all  their 
environments.  A  few  daisies  scattered  on 
a  table,  invest  it  with  a  grace  that  the 
costliest  burden  would  fail  to  bestow. 

Mr  Dynevor  gave  a  pleased  glance  at 
Anne's  arrangements,  and  called  her  *  the 
good  fairy,'  a  pet  name  he  had  for  her; 
wbile  even  Mrs  Dynevor's  face  brightened 
at  the  improved  aspect  of  the  usually  dull 
httle  room. 

'  1  declare,  Anne,  everything  looks  quite 
cheerful,'  was  her  encouraging  remark; 
*  and  these  flowers  are  delicious.  From 
the  Grants'  garden,  I  suppose?  I  remem- 
ber it  "Won't  they  be  very  sorry  to  leave 
the  old  place?' 

*  In  one  sense,  yes,'  said  Anne,  as  she 
busied  herself  in  making  the  tea,  cutting 
bread-and-butter,  and  the  various  duties 
of  the  breakfast-table.  *  They  will  natu- 
rally regret  leaving  their  old  home,  but  it 
will  be  less  painful,  they  think,  to  go  into 
new  scenes  and  associations  when  Edward 
leaves  them.  And,  besides,  the  sea  air 
will  greatly  benefit  Mrs  Grant's  health.' 

*What  in  the  world  induces  young 
<3tmnt  to  leave  England  at  all? '  proceed- 
ed Mrs  Dynevor,  in  a  ruminating  tone. 
*I»  should  have  thought  his  prospects 
were  pretty  well  assured,  without  his 
going  to  Madras;  and  it  must  be  such  a 
trial  to  his  mother.  Doesn't^  she  feel  it 
very  much,  AnneV 

*  I  fear  so,'  Anne  answered,  while  an 
expression-  of  keen  pain  passed  over  her 
face.  Her  mother's  attention  was  frilly 
occupied  by  her  own  speculations;  but 
Helen's  eyes  dwelt  on  her  sister's  face 
with  an  earnest,  searching  look,  that  was 
somewhat  trying  to  the  conscious  object 
of  her  gaze.  Gladly  enough,  Anne  turned 
to  the  children  who  just  then  entered  the 
room,  with  the  eclat  usually  attendant  on 
the  motions  of  individuals  of  their  age  and 
temperament. 

*  Anne,  there's  a  snowdrop  just  come 
out  in  the  garden,'  cried  Grace;  'a  real 
snowdrop!  Don't  you  remember,  you 
brought  the  root  from  H— —  last  year?' 

*  Yes,  dear,  I  remember,'  said  Anne, 
rather  thoughtfully,  kissing  her. 

*  Won't  you  come  and  look  at  it?'  went 
on  tjje  httle  girl. 
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*  Ah^  do  come  out  in  the  garden  for  a 
minute/  added  Albert.  *  I  want  to  show 
you  my  tortoise;  he's  supposed  to  have 
grown  slightly  this  winter.* 

The  two  pulled  her  away  with  them. 
Helen,  idly  standing  by  the  window, 
watched  them  all.  Albert  and  Grace  had 
each  a  hand  of  their  elder  sister,  and 
essayed' to  draw  her  different  ways.  Her 
clea^r  cheerM  voice  was  heard  in  laugh- 
ing reinonstrance-— then  she  was  led, 
first  to  the  snowdrop,  over  which  she 
stooped  very  low,  Helen  thought,  for  some 
minutes. 

In  truth,  there  were  recollections  con- 
nected with  the  little  flower-root,  which 
made  it  rather  hard  for  Anne  to  regard 
it,  and  its  solitary,  puny,  and  sullied  blos- 
som, with  equanimity.  Last  year  she  had 
looked  on  it  growmg  in  all  the  stillness 
and  wildness  of  its  native  copse — its 
drooping  whiteness,  its  purity  most  abso- 
lute, shining  forth  from  among  the 
tangled  grass  and  brushwood,  like  an  in- 
carnate promise  of  the  spring.  And 
Anne  loved  the  country  and  its  myriad 
associations,  that  are  pure  as  childhood, 
and  holy  as  prayers — Gloved  it  with  a  rea- 
lity and  depth  that  brought  with  it  its 
own  penalty  of  pangs  and  yearnings. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  other  reasons 
why  the  particular  scenes  from  which  the 
snowdrop  had  been  brought  should  be 
dear  and  sacred  in  Anne's  eyes;  but,  if 
not,  there  was  surely  reason  enough  for 
a  passing  melancholy  in  the  contrast^  of 
the  different  environments  of  the  pow 
flower  then,  and  now.  The  back-garden 
of  a  London  house,  in  place  of  the  wooded 
glen — ^yellow  fogs  for  dew,  and  showers  of 
soot  for  the  fresh  ram  new  from  heaven. 
Poor  little  snowdrop! 

But  Anne,  after  awhile,  cheeked  her 
busy  thoughts,  and  turning  a  serene  face 
to  the  children,  suffered  them  to  take 
her  to  inspect  the  various  objects  of  note 
and  interest  in  the  magnificent  demesne 
of  twelve  feet  by  twelve.  And  when  she 
returned  to  the  parlour,  she  was  talking 
merrily  with  Albert  and  Grace,  her  quiet 
cheerfulness  being  precisely  of  that  order 
which  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  assumed  to 
hide  an  inward  depression.  Indeed, 
Anne's  mind  was  far  too  healthfully  active 
fpr  her  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  that 
^sease  of  habit  more  than  circumstance 
— ^low  spirits.  There  was  in  her  home, 
and  always  had  been  since  she  could  re- 
member, an  incessant  demand  upon  both 
her  physical  and  mental  energies;  t^^  rest 


looked  to  her,  without  recognisinig'i 
themselves,  for  help,  advice,  consolat; 
and  encouragement.  It  was  a  good  sch 
though  a  hard  one,  in  which  to  learn, 
only  abnegation,  but  comparative  for. 
fulness  of  self — ^and  Anne  had  bee] 
idle  scholar.  Unselfishness  in  her 
attained  its  completing  grace  of  van 
sciousness.  It  was  only  on  rare  occasaadii 
such  as  the  present,  for  instance,  ^wbm^ 
after  a  temporary  respite,  she  retixMl 
again  to  the  cares  and  annoyances  of 
daily  life,  that  she  felt  the  extent  of  te 
continual  trouble  that  weighed  down  te 
spirit. 

The  very  meannesses  and  trivialities  of 
these  cares  it  is  that  makes  them  so  bard 
to  bear.  To  be  heroic  in  great  things,  is 
an  exercise  of  power  which  appeals  jdea- 
surably  to  our  self-esteem;  but  in  the  en- 
countering and  enduring  the  small  trials 
of  life,  there  is  no  such  attendant  flatter- 
ing unction  to  the  vanity.  In  vanquii^ 
ing  such  difficulties,  we  destroy  all  trace 
of  their  ever  having  existed — almost  even 
to  ourselves.  The  workers  of  small  ser- 
vices are  recognised  only  when  they  are 
missed. 

Breakfast  passed  cheerily.  In  honour, 
perhaps,  of  Anne's  re-appearance  among 
them,  Mr  Bynevor,  on  this  particular 
morning,  actually  abjured  the  *  Times,* 
bandied  jests  with  lus  daughters,  puz- 
zled the  children  with  riddles,  and  gene- 
rally made  himself  sociable. 

*  Helen,  my  dear,  I  hope  your  ad- 
mirers won't  be  in  too  great  force  to-night 
Fm  not  a  Hercules — and  you  see,  carrying 
pistols  or  other  weapons  of  defence  might 
be  remarkable.  What  do  you  think? — 
We're  going  to  Mrs  Lumley's,'  he  very 
superfluously  explained  to  Aine.  *  Mrs 
Lumley  has  a  taste  for  beauty  as  well  as 
for  talent,  and  begged  me  to  bring  my 
lovely  daughter  with  me  to-night.  Do 
you  feel  insulted,  Anne,  at  Helen's  im- 
mediate appropriation  of  the  invite  V 

^  That  reminds  me,'  broke  in  Mrs  Dyne- 
vor,  solemnly  setting  down  her  tea-cap. 
*  Run  down-stairs,  Grace,  and  tell  Rebecca 
not  to  forget  to  put  down  the  irons  dh-ect- 
ly  after  breakfest.'  She  nodded  her  head 
significantly  at  Anne.  *It's  as  well  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  you  know,  my 
dear.' 

*Whaf8that1  What  is  Anne  to  do  ? ' 
cried  Mr  Dynevor,  with  a  look  of  annoy- 
ance.   *I  wanted  her  to  go  with  me  to 

F ^'s  studio  this  morning.    He  asked 

me  to  look  at  his    new  picture,  and 
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iw^vttme  says  it  is  very  fine.    Anne  would 

tj|bke  it — ^wouldn't  you,  dear?' 

b^  But  Anne  saw  her  mother's  and  Helen's 
-simultaneous  look  of  uneasiness.     She 

re  knew  that,  once  out  with  her  father,  the 

[)  time  of  her  retum  was  a  matter  of  entire 
imoertainty.  And  poor  Helen's  muslin 
dress She  did  not  hesitate. 

*  Not  this  morning,  papa,  if  you  please. 
I  have  many  things  to  do— and  I  am  a 
little  tired,  besides' — ^which  was  true 
enough,  though  she  was  well  aware  that 
staying  at  home  would  invohre  far  more 
fatigue  than  the  proposed  visit— ^' and  I 
woidd  rather  not  go  out  to-day.' 

*  Tiresome.  I  must  go  this  morning, 
if  at  all.  To-morrow  I  set  to  work  again 
— at  the  book.  So,  if  you  won't  come 
now,  you'll  lose  the  chance  altogether.' 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Anne,  gently — ^the 
merest  breath  of  a  sigh  bein^  lost  in  the 
words.  Her  father  gave  her  a  quick 
glance,  then  rose  from  the  table  with  a 
subdu^  whistle,  peculiar  to  him  when, 
without  being  positively  cross,  he  was  a 
little  vexed  or  a  little  puzzled.  But 
Anne's  loving  kiss  cleared  away  the  thin 
cloud,  and  he  left  the  room  to  prepare 
for  his  walk,  in  high  good-humour.  When 
he  had  gone,  Helen  came  to  her  sister's 
'side,  with  many  caresses.  Mrs  Dynevor 
began  a  somewhat  complaining  comment. 

*  I  can't  think  how  your  father  can  be 
so  unreasonable,  as  to  wish  you  to  go  out 
again  to-day,  after  you've  been  away  from 
home  nearly  two  weeks.  He  must  know 
how  much  there  is  for  you  to  do  in  the 
house.  Men  are  so  thoughtless,  and 
your  father  never  considers  any  one's 
comfort  but ' 

*  Hush,  dear  mamma ! '  entreated  Amie, 
with  a  look  at  the  children,  which  was 
happily  successful  in  stopping  for  the 
time  &e  conjugal  complainings.  *You 
know,'  she  contioued,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  seeing  how  Albert  and  Grace  were 
staring  with  perfectly  aroused  attention, 
after  the  habit  of  small  people  (and,  in- 
deed, great  ones,  too),  when  something  is 
going  on,  of  which  it  were  advisable  they 
Siould  rest  ignorant  —  *you  know  papa 
so  seldom  gives  himself  a  holiday.' 

*  And  he  knows  how  Anne  delights  in 
pictures,'  added  Helen,  generously,  while 
a  transient  pang  of  conscience  made  her 
blui^  as  she  spoke.  *Dear  Anne,  it  is 
quite  too  bad  for  me  to  keep  you  from 
such  an  enjoyment.  Go  with  papa,  and 
leave  my  dress  to  chaitce — or  to  Rebecca.' 

*  Rebecca!  nonsense!  when  to-day  is 


Friday,'  died  her  mother,  quickly.  But 
Anne's  quiet  smile  re-assured  her. 

*Rest  easy,  dear  Helen.  I  am  even 
glad  to  stay  at  home.  Now,  little  Grace, 
prepare  your  lessons,  and  bring  your 
writing  book,  that  I  may  set  you  a  copy 
before  I  go  down-stairs.' 

Grace  vanished,  obediently.  Mrs  Dyne- 
vor, appeased,  seated  herself  by  the  window 
with  her  basket  of  stockings,  and  Helen 
took  up  the  newspaper,  and  cast  her  eyes 
over  it,  with  an  air  of  more  idleness  than 
curiosity.  Albert  had  got  a  penknife,  and 
was  thoughtfully  chipping  away  small  bits 
of  the  book-shelf  nearest  to  him.  Aime 
busied  herself  about  the  room,  while  the 
servant  cleared  the  breakfast-table. 

This  operation  finished,  Mrs  Dynevor 
laid  her  work  on  her  lap  for  a  minute, 
and  cast  a  searching,  comprehensive  glance 
round  the  apartment. 

*Did  you  ever  see  any  place  get  so 
dirty  as  this  housed  she  began,  patheti- 
cally. 'Do  look  at  the  paint,  Anne.  Would 
any  one  believe  it  was  thoroughly  cleaned 
three  weeks  ago?  And  there  are  the 
marks  of  Rebecca's  fingers  on  the  door 
again!  Really,  ifs  enough  to  tire  the 
patience  of  a  saint' 

*  We  must  have  another  grand  cleaning 
soon,'  said  Anne,  from  the  interior  of  the 
store  closet,  wherein  she  was  arranging 
the  accumulated  disorder  of  her  twelve 
days'  absence.  *  Why,  dear  mamma,  how 
is  this?'  she  presently  exclaimed.  *Here 
are  two  large  parcels  of  riee,  both  opened, 
and  the  jar  half  full  besides.' 

*It  was  Helen's  mistake,'  explained 
her  mother.  *  She  looked  in  the  wrong 
jar,  and  then  she  ordered  twelve  pouncU 
at  Gray's,  and  I  ordered  twelve  pounds 
at  Thomson's.  It  was  a  pity,  but  it 
doesn't  much  signify.' 

*  No,'  assented  Anne,  laughmg,  *  it  will 
only  insure  the  constant  recurrence  of 
rice  pudding  at  dinner  for  some  weeks 
to  come.  You  won't  object  to  that, 
Albert,  will  you?' 

Oh,  won't  I,  though?'  answered  the 
boy,  grimly;  *you  don^t  know  what  a 
treat  we've  had  in  that  way  already. 
Helen's  rice  puddings  are  enough  to 
sicken  any  one  of  them  for  a  year.' 

*  It  isn't  kind  to  say  that,'  Anne  ob- 
served, with  grave  emphasis. 

But  her  rebuke  was  lost  in  the  flood  of 
Mrs  Dynevor's  indignation,  which  poured 
itself  out  on  the  apparently  unconcerned 
offender.  ^ 

*How  dare  you,  impudent,  complam- 
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ing  boy]'  ran  tte  peroration  of  her  ha- 
rangue; *you  are  always  finding  fault- 
always  telling  stories  about  your  sister.' 

*  It's  as  true  as  I  stand  here,'  persisted 
Albert,  with  a  vigorous  chip  at  the  book- 
shelf. 

*  Leave  the  room  instantly,  sir !  And 
look — ^look  what  he  has  been  doing,' 
cried  the  mother,  rising  to  a  crisis  of 
tragic  passion — '  cutting  away  with  that 
kntfe.  Give  it  to  me — ^give  it  to  me,  I 
say.'  She  shook  the  boy  with  violence, 
while  he  still  grasped  his  knife  doggedly, 
An  ominous  flush  rising  to  his  face. 

.  Anne  came  forward,  as  it  was  her 
wont  to  do  on  the  too  frequent  occasions 
when  the  injudicious  mother  essayed  to 
cope  with  Albert,  wilful  and  high-spirited 
bay  as  he  was. 

*  Dear  mamma,  let  me  take  him  away. 
Come  with  me,  Albert.' 

'  You  always  take  his  part,  Anne.  You 
do  ail  you  can  to  encourage  him  in  his 
bad  behaviour.'  (Anne  was  silent,  but 
kept  firm  hold  of  her  brother's  arm.) 
*He  is  the  plague  of  my  life.  I  don't 
know  what  will  become  of  him.  He  is 
altogether  beyond  my  management.'  She 
began  to  sob  and  to  loosen  her  grasp  of 
the  young  rebel.  '  So  many  troubles  as  I 
have,  completely  weighed  down  with  cares 
as  I  am,  and  to  see  my  own  children 
adding  to  them  in  this  way!'  A  burst 
of  tears  ended  it,  and  she  flung  herself 
into  the  nearest  chair. 

The  boy  began  to  look  uncomfortable, 
aind  less  sullen  and  impracticable,  at  the 
^ght  of  his  mother's  tears.  Anne  was 
leading  him  out  at  the  door,  just  as 
Mr  Dynevor  entered.  She  could  hear 
his  exclamation  of  annoyance,  his  angry 
remonstrance,  and  finally  the  bitter  ex- 
pressions of  displeasure  with  which  he 
strode  out  of  the  house. 

Anne  sighed  deeply,  as  she  closed  the 
door  of  the  little  drawing-room  upon  her- 
self and  Albert.  The  latter's  face  wore 
an  expression  of  mingled  compunction 
and  defiance — 'the  first  feeling  awakened 
by  the  sigh,  for  he  loved  and  instinctively 
respected  his  sister  Anne;  the  other,  alas, 
still  directed  to  his  mother,  who,  by  some 
unhappy  fatality,  continually  aroused  the 
worst  half  of  the  boy's  thoughtless  and 
headstrong,  but  not!  ungenerous  nature. 

*  Albert,  do  you  remember  what  you 
promised  me  before  I  left^home  ?' 

No  reply;  but  the  head  jerked  away 
from  her  gaze  in  a  kind  of  forced  sullen- 


*You  are  not  used  to  disregard  y<=>4|[ 
word,'  Anne  continued,  after  a  pauu^ 
*  nor  to ^  #  J 

*I  didn't,'  he  broke  m.  *AU  the  tLiljr 
you  were  away,  whenever  she  began 
aggravate  me,  I  ran  out  of  the  room, 
was  hard  enough,  sometimes,  I  can 
you,  but  this  morning,  somehow,  I  for^otip 
I  wish  I  hadn't,  for  I  don't  like  to  Yex 
^ou,  Anne,'  he  said,  rapidly  Boftening, 

*  Nor  to  vex  any  one,  I  hope,'  replied 
his  sister,  gently,  *  especially  your  mother, 
Albert.  Never  forget  that  the  santie  dis- 
respect which  is  a  grave  fault  towards 
anybody,  becomes  a  sin  when  directed 
against  her.' 

*  But  when  she  is  so  dreadfully  cross, 
and  without  any  reason  at  all,  and  takes 

hold  of  me,  and  shakes  me it's  horrid! ' 

pronounced  the  boy; '  and  I  can't  bear  it, 
sister  Anne.  I  know  that  nobody  could 
— ^you  couldn't  even — ^that  is,'  he  added, 
as  an  after-thought,  *  you  couldn't,  if 
you  were  a  fellow  like  me.' 

*I  know  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  s 
temper  such  as  yours,'  Anne  said;  *biit 
it  is  not  impossible,  Albert,  and  once 
accomplished,  the  glory  is  the  greater. 
Only  the  other  day,  you  were  telling  me 
how  you  should  like  to  be  a  hero,  if  you 
only  had  the  opportunity — now,  here  it 
is  before  you.' 

Albert  shook  his  head  incredulousdy, 
with  a  half  smile  up  in  her  face. 

'Ah,  Anne,  that  won't  do;  who  ever 
hears  about  suck  heroes?' 

'Then  I  am  to  suppose  it  is  the  repu- 
tation, and  not  the  reality,  of  heroism  of 
which  you  are  ambitious  ?  That  is  rather 
like  grasping  at  the  shadow  and  rejecting 
the  substance,  is  it  not  ]' 

'It's  all  very  well  for  women  to  be 
angels,'  said  Albert,  evasively,  'but  ifs 
out  of  a  man's,  of  a  boy's  line  altogether. 
Well,  I  mean,'  he  continued,, seeing  his 
sister^s  look  of  serious  reproof,  'angels  in 
that  sort  of  thing.' 

'Nay,  Albert,  you  know  better — you 
will  own  it  by  and  by,  when  we  have 
another  talk  about  these  matters.  Mean- 
while try,  do  try,  to  be  more  that  which 
you  know  I  would  love  to  see  you,  to 
mamma  —  and  to  Helen.  How  is  it 
that  you  always  speak  so  unkindly  of 
Helen?' 

'Oh !  mamma  makes  such  a  fuss  over 
her,  and  she's  always  praised  and  flattered, 
and  made  believe  she's  so  perfect.  Fm 
the  only  one  who  ever  tells  her  the  truth 
about  herself,'  declared  Albert,  with  an 
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air  of  importance  Anne  could  scarcely  re- 
sist smiling  at;  *  /  can  see  her  faults  plain 
enough.  Now,  if  they  were  to  praise  you, 
Anne,  there'd  be  some  sense  in  it;  but 

she  never  says  a  word  about ^ 

'  Hush,  Albert.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
have  so  severe  an  inquisitor  over  my 
shortcomings  as  you  are  to  poor  Helen's. 
Remember  how  much  need  there  is  for  all 
of  us  to  be  lenient  to  each  other's  failings.' 
'  Oh,  Anne,  I'm  very  sorry — Fm  always 
very  sorry  when  Fve  done  anything 
wrong;  especially  when  you  show  me  it's 
wrong.  Other  people  poke  it  at  one  so, 
it  makes  a  boy  savage,  you  see.  But 
upon  my  word  Til  try  and  be  milder  for 
the  future.* 

He  put  his  arms  round  her  neck  in  a 
boy's  rough  but  earnest  embrace,  which 
Anne  cordially  returned,  saying  nothing 
of  her  tumbled  hair  and  crushed  collar. 

'There!  and  now  I'm  off  to  school. 
Fve    half   killed  you,  I  daresay,    and 
spoiled  your  things  besides.    If  it  had 
been  Hden,  shouldn't  I  have  caught  it  I 
I  beg  your  pardcm,  Anne,'  he  call&  out, 
half-laaghing,  half-remorseful,  as  he  dash- 
ed  out  of  the  room;   *but  no  harm's 
done,  you  know,  since  only  you  heard  it.' 
Anne,  left  alone,  walked  slowly  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  dismal 
street.    It  did  riot  much  signify  that  the 
prospect  VHM  very  dreary,  and  sunless, 
and  smoky,  for  her  thoughts  were  other- 
where.   She  leaned  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  and  for  a  few  minutes  a  feeling  of 
great  cheerlessness  came  over  her.    Re- 
membrance of  the  continual  striving  after 
something  good  and  beautiful,  which  her 
life  had  been,  ever  since  she  awoke  to  the 
keen  sense  of  true  goodness  arid  beauty, 
smote  her  painfully,  almost  despairingly. 
It  seemed,  looking  back  upon  it,  as  if  it 
had  been  such  a  fruitless  struggle — so 
little  progress  had  been  made — so  little 
real  good  had  been  effected;  the  same  petty 
griefe  and  ignoble  trials  were,  as  ever,  con- 
stantly recurring — ^and  she  could  not  see 
that  they  were  either  made  more  beauti- 
ful or  endured  more  patiently  than  they 
had  been  years  ago.   There  was  something 
so  degrading  in  this  perpetual  clashing  of 
tempers  and  of  wills:  it  seemed  as  if,  in  the 
constant  fight  with  circumstances  which 
had  always  been  the  unlucky  fate  of  the 
family,  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  far  more 
vital  necessity  of  waging  battle  against 
the  less  worthy  part  of  their  own  natures. 
*They  should  be  very  grateful  who 
have  iwM  to  endeavour  a^r  perfectness,' 


thought  Anrie,  sadly,  as  she  turned  away 
from  the  window.  Her  mother  entered 
the  room  at  the  instant. 

*Dear  me,  Anne,  why  did  you  hide 
yourself  here,  when  we're  all  wanting 
you?  You  really  should  be  more  thought- 
ful. Rebecca  has  made  everything  right 
for  you  down-stairs.' 

*The  pudding  to  make? — coflfee  to 
roast?'  asked  poor  Anne,  confused  for 
the  moment,  in  a  manner  very  unusual 
to  her  clear  and  ready  faculties. 

*  You  can't  have  forgotten,'  said  Mrs 
I)ynevor,  indignantly,  *your  sister's  mus- 
lin dress.  Poor  Helen  might  have  spared 
her  sorrow  in  thinking  that  you  staid  at 
home  on  purpose.' 

*  Oh,  mamma— don't — don't !'  was  all 
Anne  could  plead,  the  tears  coming 
quickly  to  her  eyes,  as  they  had  a  habit 
of  doing — a  habit  continued  from  early 
childhood,  even  until  now — at  the  stroke 
of  unkindness.  But  Mrs  Dynevor  was 
more  thoroughly  out  of  humour  than  was 
common  to  her — ^her  faults,  both  of  temper 
and  otherwise,  generally  being  more  nega- 
tive th^n  positive,  and  arising  more  from 
weakness  of  control  than  any  particular 
strength  of  feeling.  She  turned  away, 
muttering  fretfully  to  herself;  and  Anne, 
after  lingering  a  moment  in  the  hope  of 
some  token  of  relenting,  forced  back  her 
tears,  tried  to  think  of  something  cheer- 
ful, and  was  leaving  the  room.  But  little 
Grace,  her  arms  full  of  books,  encountered 
her  at  the  door. 

*  Sister  Anne,  will  you  set  me  my  copy? 
And  I  nearly  know  my  lessons.  Will  you? ' 

*You  mustn't  come  into  this  room, 
child,'  cried  Mrs, Dynevor.  *  Carry  all 
that  litter  away  into  the  parlour,  or  some- 
where.   Anne  can't  attend  to  you  now.' 

*  Presently,  dear,'  added  Anne,  *  I  will 
come  to  you.  In  the  meantime,  cannot 
you  practise? — or  Helen  will  give  you  a 
music  lesson.'  ^ 

*  Music  lesson,  indeed!  Helen  has 
her  own  music  to  practise  for  this  evening. 
All  the  time  you  have  been  away,  Anne, 
the  poor  child  has  hardly  played  a  note. 
She  may  be  allowed  the  opportunity  now. 
I  hope.  Grace,  do  not  get  in  the  way  so,* 
fractiously  pursued  the  mother,  as  she  left 
the  room,  pushing  aside  the  wide-eyed 
little  girl,  who  still  stood  in  the  doorway, 
bending  under  her  literary  burden. 

Anne  staid  behind,  to  say  a  few  sooth- 
ing words  to  Grace,  who  was  a  tender- 
hearted little  thing,  and  looked  more 
than  half  ready  to  cry  under  the  double 
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provocation  of  the  unexpected  check  to 
her  carefully-prepared  ^essonS)'  and  her 
mamma's  asperity. 

*  Ther^,  my  pet — ^go  up  into  my  room, 
and  arrange  your  books  on  the  little  table; 
and  you  may  take  down  my  Goldsmith's 
*  Animated  Nature'  from  the  book-shel^ 
aikl  read  that  till  I  come  to  you.' 

Grace  tripped  away,  all  bright  again, 
and  Anne  went  down-stairs,  perceiving, 
as  she  passed  the  open  door  of  the  par- 
lour, Helen  still  lounging  in  her  father's 
easy-chair,  and  yawning  over  the  news- 
paper. The  elder  sister,  loving  as  she 
was,  was  too  right-minded  not  to  feel  a 
pang  of  disappointment— of  wistful  re- 
gret. She  could  hardly  distinguish  what 
was  the  feeling,  except  that  it  was  one  of 
pain. 

*  If  dear  Helen  would  but  remembw,' 
she  thought  to  herself,  *  little  Grace  might 
have  had  her  lesson,  and  the  practising 
not  have  been  interfered  witii  either.' 

But  she  said  nothing,  knowing  by  ex- 
perience that  anything  approaching  to 
remonstrance  with  Helen  instantly  ex- 
aqaerated  Mrs  Dynevor;  while,  on  the 
thoughtless,  impressionable  temperament 
of  the  young  girl  herself,  no  lasting  effect 
was  ever  produced. 

When  the  mistress  of  a  family  of  Mrs 
Dynevor's  calibre  is  ill-humoured,  the 
servant  is  certain  not  to  be  the  last  per- 
son in  the  house  who  is  made  aware  of 
the  fact.  Anne  found  Eebecca  in  a  state 
of  sullen  displeasure,  just  having  both 
given  and  received  *  warning '^  for  the 
fifth  time  within  the  last  three  months. 
Her  indignation,  her  grumbling,  and  her 
vehement  recital  of  her  wrongs,  formed 
the  accompaniment  to  the  first  part  of 
Anne's  ironing  labours.  She  bore  with 
it  all  very  patiently,  knowing  the  girl  to 
be  not  only  good-hearted,  but  fcdthfuUy 
attached  to  them  all,  continually  quarrel- 
ing with  every  member  of  the  household 
though  she  was,  and  had  been  during  the 
five  years  she  had  lived  in  their  service. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  not  sorry  when 
Rebecca's  hanmgue  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  double  knock  at  the  street- 
door,  followed  by  an  additional,  and  not 
less  imperative  summons  on  the  part  of 
Mrs  Dynevor  from  the  parlour.  She 
heard  with  her  ears,  but  not  with  her 
mind,  the  untidy  shuffle  of  the  girl  up 
^e  stairs,  and  aloii^  the  passage — ^the 
opening  of  the  door.  But  &en  followed 
the  sound  c^  a  voice;  and  Anne,  quiet, 
self-possessed  Ajuae,  started — burned  h^ 


fingers — and  was  faxa  to  desist  awbki 
from  her  employment,  lest,  haply,  ek 
might  bum  the  t^in  muslin  dress  al& 
She  lived  in  the  present  now,  at  lea^ 
keenly — ^vitally.  She  listened,  her  blu^ 
ing  fkce  bent  forward,  a  quivering  hap]|- 
ness  playing  around  her  mouth,  a  defy 
lustre  in  her  eyes. 
Meanwhile,  thus  ran  the  dialogue  v^ 


'  Is  Mr  Dynevor  at  home? ' 

*  No,  sir;  he  went  out  early  thismoni- 
ing.' 

*  Oh ! ' — and  a  pause^ 

*  My  mistress  is  in,  sir,  and  the  young 
ladies,'  quoth  Rebecca,  with  whom  the 
visiter  was  somewhat  of  a  favourite. 

*They  are  engaged,  perhaps?'  But 
while  uttering  the  words,  he  passed  over 
the  threshold.  Then  followed  the  tread- 
ing of  steps  into  the  httle  drawing-room: 
the  door  closed,  and  Rebecca  ran  into  the 
parlour  with  intelligence  of  the  visiter. 
Anne  heard  Helen's  immediate  and  rapid 
flight  up-stairs;  to  repair  her  ioUet,  no 
doubt — the  young  beauty  being  somewhat 
careless  of  her  attire  in  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  day* 

Rebecca  ran  down  to  Anne. 

*  It's  Mr  Avarne,  miss.  Your  mamma 
says * 

But  Mra  Dynevor  came  hurriedly  in 
to  spe^  for  herself. 

*  Anne,  my  dear,  will  you  see  to  the 
luncheon-tray?  Rebecca  must  bring  it 
up  when  I  ring*  The  biscuits  and  wine 
are  in  the  pariour  cupboard.  But  Helen 
will  get  them,  so  that  you  need  not  hinder 
to  come  up-stairs  in  the  midst  of  your 
ironing* 

Anne's  blush  &ded.  She  felt  too  con- 
scious, perhaps,  to  be  able  to  speak  until 
after  one  or  two  stammering,  and  fortu- 
nately inaudible,  attempts.  But  at  lai^ 
she  gained  courage  and  calmness  enough 
to  say  a  few  words. 

*  I  should  like  to  see — I  should  like  to 
come  in  for  a  few  minutes.' 

*  Oh,  why  in  the  world? — ^and  the  irons 
getting  so  capitally  heated  just  now.  It 
is  only  Mr  Avame,  you  know.' 

^  Yes ;  but  he  has  seen  the  Grants, 
perhaps.'  And  Anne  came  to  a  full  stop, 
feeling  cruelly  ashamed  of  her  own  disiu- 
genuousness,  forced  upon  her  though  it 
was. 

*  Oh,  very  well;  FU  ask  him  all  you 
want  to  know  about  the  Grants;  only 
don't  leave  Helen's  dress  tiU  you  have 
finished  it^th^e's  a  good  girl    If  a 
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^    thing  of  that  kmd  isn't  done  off  at  once, 

f    it  is  sure  to  be  a  fEuhire/ 

Mrs  Dynevor  hurried  away.     Anne 

^  remained  mut«,  motionless;  considering, 
hesitating,  and  doubting,  as  her  naturally 
decisive  and  straight-seeing  mind  seldom 
did.  She  so  yearned  to  be  for  a  moment 
in  that  little  room  up-stairs.  But,  finally, 
the  Yery  might  of  her  desire  enabled  her 
to  overcome  it;  for,  with  jealous  sensitive- 
ness, she  shrank  from  doing  that  which 
by  any  fsimt  possibihty  might  betray  its 
strength  to  her  mother  and  sister — or — 
any  other. 

Therefore  she  addressed  herself  anew 
to  her  task,  and  strove  very  hard  to  be- 
stow upon  it  all  due  attenticm  and  careful- 
ness. And  she  succeeded  very  well, 
thdugh  it  must  be  confessed  that  Helei^s 
lace-trimmed  sleeve  had  a  narrow  escape 
<^  being  scorched,  when  the  sound  of 
doors  openhig,  and  vdoes  mingled  in 
laughing  talk,  informed  her  of  the  visir 
ter's  departure. 

*Qood-by — good-by!'  she  heard  him 
say;  *you  will  remember  me  to  Mr  Dyne- 
vor,and  to— to  your  sister.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  missed  seeing  thenu' 

*  Anne  is  very  busy,*  Helen  said;  *but 
papa — you  wiU  meet  papa  to-ni^t  at 
Mrs  Lumley's.    We  are  going.' 

•All  of  your 

*  All  of  VLsV  repeated  the  young  lady, 
laughing;  *one  would  think  we  were  a 
regiment.* 

*  I  mean,  does  Mr  Bynevor  go  alone  T 
*0h  no!.  I  am  to  accompany  him. 

Have  you  any  more  questions  to  putT 
she  added,  witli  a  light  and  rather  ner^ 
Yous  laugh.    *  Are  you  satisfied  ?  * 

'Surely.  Have  I  not  every  reason  for 
being  so?'  he  answered,  laughing  also. 
A  hasty  repetition  of  adieus  followed, 
and  then  his  quick,  firm  tread  upon  the 
pavement,  gradually  growing  less  distinct 
to  Anne's  ear,  and  then  the  dull  dead 
dosing  of  the  door. 

Helen  came  running  down-stairs. 

'Oh  Anne!  I'm  so  glad — ^Mr  Avarne 
is  to  be  at  Mrs  Lumle/s  to-night.  How 
delightful — ^how  charming  he  is ! ' 

The  miss-ish  expressions  of  rapture 
infinitely  jarred  upon  the  listener. 
Helen  was  carelessly  leaning  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  fair,  smooth  skirt,  and  Aime 
drew  it  away,  with  a  hastiness  keenly 
fq>a&ted  the  minute  afterwards. 

'Take  care — take  care!  See  what 
misdiief  you  are  doing — dear.' 

'A  millitA  pardons!    ]>arling,  good^ 


sweet  Anne,  how  kind  it  is  of  you  to  be 
doing  this  for  me!'  cried  Helen,  in  a 
transport  of  gratitude  and  affection  as 
sudden  as  it  was  evanescent.  She  twined 
her  arms  round  her  sister,  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  causing  her  to  bum  herself  and 
bestowed  a  shower  of  kisses,  partly  on  her 
flushed  face,  partly  on  the  air. 

'  Now  I  suppose  I  must  go,'  she  said, 
having  concluded  these  operations.  She 
swung  her  slight  lithe  figure  round  and 
round,  in  listless  consideration,  from  which, 
however,  she  soon  broke  again.  '  Oh  dear ! 
Mr  Avarne  told  us  the  most  deUghtful 

anecdote  of the  sculptor.  Mr  Avame's 

stories  are  always  so  charming,  so*  diffe- 
rent from  other  people's.  But  he  is  so 
different  altogether.  Really  he  is.  I 
don't  know  anybody  else  who  is  the  least 
like  him.    Do  you,  Anne  ? ' 

'Bear  Helen,  if  you  are  thinking  of 
something  to  do,  would  you  mind  giving 
G^uce  her  music  lesson  now?' 
V  '  Very  well;  I  had  to  practise,  and  to 
finish  a  ruche  for  my  dress;  but  if  you 
like,  I'll  see  to  the  child  fii-st.' 

like  many  another  c^  her  temperament^ 
Helen  ^as  always  complaisant  when  she 
was  well  pleased.  So  she  went  off,  sing- 
ing as  she  went  a  snatch  of  some  merry 
French  song,  which  Anne  remembered  as 
one  that  Mr  Avarne  had  often  asked  her 
tosiog. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  somewhat  dull 
and  blank.  Mr  Dynevor  did  not  return 
home  till  quite  late,  and  much  confuaon 
and  disturbanoe  ensued  in  the  house,  as 
his  dinner  had  to  be  prepared,  and  his 
evening  dress  arranged;  and  Anne  was 
closeted  with  H^n,  assisting  at  her  toilet; 
so  that  Mrs  Dynevor  could  neither  sum- 
mon her  to  her  aid,  nor  complain  of  her 
for  not  being  where  she  was  wanted. 

But  at  length  the  various  difi&culties 
were  adjusted,  and  Mr  Dynevor,  in  his 
best  i^irits — in  full  dress  of  mind  as  well 
as  of  person,  handed  Helen,  radiant  and 
diarming  as  delight  and  white  muslin 
cottld  Boake  her,  into  the  cab  which  was 
to  convey  them  to  Mrs  Lumley's. 

'Well,  she  looks  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel! '  observed  Mrs  Dynevor,  as  dhe  and 
Anne  seated  themselves  in  the  deserted 
parlour.  '  In  spite  6f  her  plain  dress  and 
no  ornaments,  there  won't  be  any  one  in 
the  room  to  compare  with  her,  I  know. 
And  a  good  many  th^re  will  think  so, 
too.' '  She  nodded  her  head  with  an  air 
of  seoret  intelli^Bce. 
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*  Tm  much  deceived  if  Mr  Avame  does 
not  greatly  admire  her.  You  should  have 
seen  how  indignant  he  was  at  his  own 
4Bketch  of  her,  which  he  took  the  other 
evening;  how  hastily  he  tore  it  up,  ex- 
claiming at  its  injustice.' 

'Did  heV  But  Anne  seemed  little 
disturbed  by  thi^iiiformation. 

*  And  betw©^  eurselv^*^— the  mother 
dropped  her  voice,  for  the  children  were 
playing  together  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
— 'I  don't  think  Helen  is  at  all  mdif- 
ferent  to  him.  I  think  she  likes  him  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else.  I  think  a  very 
little  would  make  her  in  love  with  Mr 
Avame.' 

'  Oh,  mamma!  you  must  be  mistaken,' 
Anne  cried,  hastily,  impulsively ;  with 
sudden  agitation  that  a  less  obtuse  com- 
panion would  not  have  failed  to  detect. 

'  Mistaken,  my  dear?  that  is  not  likely,' 
said  Mrs  Dynevor,  with  an  air  of  calm 
self-satisfaction.  '  I  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  observing Besides,  what  can 

be  more  likely?  He  is  a  most  delightful 
person — ^very  clever,  and  all  that;  and  you 
might  hear  ypurself  how  Helen  speaks 
of  him.' 

*Yes,'  said  Anne,  relieved,  after  a 
pause  of  consideration. 

'  He  is  not  very  rich,  I  believe,'  pur- 
sued Mrs  Dynevor,  going  at  once  to  the 
practical  side  of  things;  'but  his  mother, 
I  have  heard,  is  well  off;  and  he  is  an 
only  son.  Well  connected,  too.  It  would 
be  a  good  match  for  any  girl.' 

Anne  started  up,  proposing  to  put 
Grace  to  bed.  The  little  girl  thought 
her  sister  very  silent  and  grave;  and  the 
usual  brushing  of  the  bright  curls  was  not 
at  first  so  cheerful  an  operation  as  was 
customary.  But  so  soon  as  her  attention 
was  directed  to  the  fact,  Anne  aroused 
herself  vigorously,  exerted  herself  brave- 
ly; pushed  away  the  absorbing  thought, 
and  would  not  listen  to  the  doubts  which, 
despite  her  own  convictions,  continued  to 
oppress  her. 

She  was  almost  glad,  on  returning  to  the 
parlour,  to  find  that  her  mother's  attention 
had  become  fully  occupied  by  some  griev- 
ance connected  with  Rebecca  and  kitchen 
canidles,  which  effectually  prevented  all 
recurrence  to  the  subject  of  Mr  Avame. 
But  when  she  sat  in  her  own  room,  qui- 
etly and  alone,  she  allowed  her  mind  to 
revert  to  it — ^to  meditate  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  consider  as  dispassionately  as 
she  might  the  chances  of  her  mother's 
surmise  proving  correct. 


It  was  not  an  unwholesome  diversi<^ 
perhaps,  painful  though  it  was.  It  c# 
ried  her  thoughts  beyond  the  range  i 
the  petty  cares  and  anxieties  that  ek 
grossed  them  through  the  day.  A  bu;§ 
troubled  day  it  had  been,  more  so  th« 
usual,  or  else,  from  a  sense  of  contrast  U 
the  ten  or  twelve  previous,  it  had  appear- 
ed so.  Those  days  in  the  quiet  countiy, 
what  a  different  life  from  this !  How 
different  the  very  time  had  seemed— 
ckarer,  purer,  and  more  akin  to  the  ho- 
liness of  etemity,  than  these  hours  which 
dragged  the  day  along,  each  laden  with 
its  own  annoyance,  and  leaving  its  -peca- 
liar  sting. 

Thus  Anne  thought  on  this  particular 
evening,  being  infinitely  depressed,  and. 
her  mind  thus  jarred  &om  its   usual 
healthy  tone,   imable  to   perceive   the 
compensations  which  every  destiny  con- 
tains within  itself.    They  axe  difficult 
to  be  recognised  sometimes,  especially 
by  one  who  sufiers  under  the  latest  pang 
of  that  same  destiny,  as  Anne  did  now. 
The  incessantly  reciuring  littlenesses  <rf 
the  day's  trials  had  aheady  worn  her  out, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically:  she  felt 
wearied  both  in  soul  and  body,  and  yet 
even  now  could  take  no  rest.  ^ 

If    her   mother    should    be    right! 
Was  there  to  be  no  haven  of  safety 
for  her  anywhere:  no  oasis  of  peace  and 
brightness,  wherein,  even  at  trouWows 
times,  her  spuit  might  find  repose  ?    It 
had  done  so  often,  nay  continuadly.  From 
one  secret  thought— one  sweet,  silent 
consciousness,  Anne  had  repeatedly  drawn 
new  strength,  courage,  patience.    And 
was  this  to  be  poisoned  evermore  ?    It 
seemed  too  hard — ^it  was  impossible.  She 
felt  sure  she  need  not  fear — need  not 
doubt;  but  the  matter  was  too  close  to 
her  heart  to  be  thus  set  aside;  and  she 
still  doubted.    After  considering  for  two 
or  three  hours,  recalling  all  pj^  words, 
looks,  and  tones,  that  might  throw  hgbt 
upon  the  subject,  she  could  arrive  at  no 
conclusion,  and  closed  her  eyes  at  length, 
in  thorough  exhaustion,  with  the  question 
as  unresolved  as  at  the  first. 

From  restless,  disturbed  sleep,  she  was 
aroused  by  the  glare  of  a  candle  thought- 
lessly brought  close  before  her  eyes,  and 
the  sound  of  Helen's  voice  very  unneces- 
sarily inquiring  if  she  were  awake.  Look- 
ing up,  -startled  and  half  blinded  by  the 
sudden  light,  she  saw  her  sister  bending 
above  her  bed,  in  her  thin  deUcate  white 
dress,  with  her  arms  and  neck  shining 
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fairly  and  whitely  from  baneath  her  half- 
closed  shawl,  her  face  flushed  with  a  faint 
but  lovely  colour,  her  eyes  very  lustrous, 
and  her  appearance  altogether  unlike  all 
preconceived  notions  of  *  after  the  ball.* 

'Helen,  what  is  it?  Ah!  I  remem- 
ber.' And  truly,  remembering,  Anne 
sank  back  again  on  her  pillow,  and  shad- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  hand,  looked  at  the 
young  girl  with  an  eager,  inquuing  gaze. 
*  You  and  papa  have  returned  then. 
What  o'clock  is  it  r 

'Just  three,  my  dear.    Fancy,  what 
dissipation ! '   And  Ilelen  began  divesting 
berself  of  her  heavy  shawl,  glancing  com- 
placently in  the  dressing-glass  as  she  did  so. 
'  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  evening  1 ' 

*  Pleasant  ]  Delightful— enchanting ! 
Mrs  Lumley  is  the  kindest,  the  most 
agreeable  woman. — ^And  such  an  elegant 
house  —  everything  so  beautifully  ar- 
ranged! I  never  enjoyed  anything  so 
much  in  all  my  life.' 

*I  am  very  glad,*  said  Anne,  and  he- 
sitated.   *  Were  there  many  people  you  - 
knewT  she  presently  added,  in  a  low. 
voice. 

*Not  many.  But  when  Mr  Avarne 
came — only  he  came  late,  and  I  had  not 
much  talk  with  him,  after  all,  there  were 
so  many  who  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 
But  he  introduced  some  very  pleasant 
people  to  me;  and  then  Mrs  Lumley 
asked  me  to  play;  and  other  people  came 
and  talked  with  me.  I  had  plenty  of  ac- 
quaintances before  I  left  the  room,  I  as- 
sure you.    Oil,  it  was  very  pleasant.* 

Anne's  £Etce  was  transflgured  since  the 
beginning  of  this  speech;  which  indeed 
seemed  to  demonstrate  clearly  enough  the 
superficial  nature  of  Helen's  liking  for  Mr 
Avarne.  She  drew  a  long,  long,  thankful 
sigh,  and  her  voice  was  quite  changed 
when  she  again  spoke,  though  they  were 
the  same  words  she  had  used  before — ^  I 
am  very  glad.' 

'There  was  a  little  dancing,  too.  I 
was  quite  besieged  with  partners,  and  only 
able  to  dance  with  about  one-half  of  the 
gentlemen  who  asked  me.' 

Helen's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight. 

*  And  papa — ^was  papa  pleased  1 ' 

*  Oh,  I  suppose  so.  He  was  quite  will- 
ing to  stay  till  the  last.  Indeed,  Mrs 
Lumley  would  not  hear  of  our  coming 
away  before.' 

*  I  hope  he  has  not  over-exerted  him- 
self. He  is  always  so  fatigued  the  day 
after  these  gay  parties.' 

*  He  has  not  gone  to  bed  yet,  either,' 


saidHelen,  asshe  brushed  out  her  longhair^ 

*  I  left  him  in  the  parlour,  writing  away.' 

*  Writing — at  this  time  in  the  night  1' 
'  Yes;  some  letter  of  importance,  on  bu- 
siness connected   with    the  newspaper, 
which  he  forgot  all  about  till  this  evening.* 

*  Oh,  Helen !  *  cried  Anne,  distressed, 

*  he  will  make  himself  ill — ^he  will ' 

*Konsense,  dear.  Don't  put  yourself 
into  such  a  state  of  mind  about  it.  He 
had  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  just  before 
leaving  Mrs  Lumley*s;  which  refreshed 
him,  and  made  him  feel  quite  ready  for 
work,  he  said.  And  the  letter  was  not 
to  take  him  long.  You  will  hear  him 
pass  up-stairs  in  a  few  minutes,  no  doubt. 
Nowj  do  lie  down  quietly,  and  listen  to 
allJ  have  to  tell  you.' 

There  followed  a  flood  of  details  such 
as  young  ladies  do  delight  inymore  parti- 
cularly when  the  narrator  is  also  the  he- 
roine. Anne  tried  hard  to  chain  her  at- 
tention and  understanding  to  its  proper 
reception.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
she  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  her 
mind  from  wandering  somewhat.  Her 
thoughts  were  in,  a  whirl  of  confusion; 
she  sorely  needed  time  and  solitude  in 
which  to  collect  them.  At  length  she 
was  tak6u  to  task  for  her  evident  absence, 
and  for  the  irrelevance  of  her  repUes  to 
Helen's  occasional  questions. 

*  You  are  not  listening,  Anne.  White 
and  gold  embroidery— don't  you  think  it 
would  look  pretty  1  Such  a  graceful  re- 
Uef.' 

*Very  true.  I  have  not  heard  my 
father  come  up-stairs  yet.' 

*What  in  the  world  has  that  to  do 
with  it  ]  Bo  think  of  what  I  am  say- 
mg.  This  ball,  which  is  to  take  place 
next  months— I  should  so  dearly  love  to 
go.  And  papa  could  not  object  to  Mrs 
Lumle/s  chaperonage.  The  dress  is  the 
difficulty.'  And  Helen  sighed.  *Do, 
Anne,  help  me  to  think  of  some  plan.' 

*  Yes,  dear.' 

And  for  the  twentieth  time  that  day 
Anne  shook  off  her  clinging,  troublesome 
thoughts,  and  forced  herself  free  from  the 
half-painful  luxury  of  their  indulgence. 

Hplen  rattled  on: — ^now  relating  some 
incident  of  the  past  evening,  now  antici- 
pating a  new  delight  in  one  yet  to  come. 
Occasionally  Anne  ventm*ed  a  gentle  re- 
mark, with  the  least  touch  of  remon- 
strance in  it — ^the  faintest  indication  of 
the  feeling  busy  at  her  heart,  of  wishful- 
ness  that  her  sister  would  not  spend  so 
much  thought,  and  waste  so  much  cnthu- 
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siasm  upon  objecta  so  little  worthy  of 
either.  But  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
Helen's  affectionate,  childlike  ways,  when 
she  was  bent  on  '  coaxing.' 

*0h,  dear  Anne,  do  let  me  be  happy 
when  I  can.  If  you  only  knew  the  dreary 
time  Fve  had  since  you  were  away;  you 
know  how  dull  and  miserable  the  house 
is,  often.  Don't  deny  me  the  little  plea- 
sure 1  am  able  to  have.' 

And,  with  her  arms  clinging  round  her 
neck,  and  these  words  wi  her  lips,  Helen 
fell  asleep. 

Anno  was  wakefiil,  yet  her  thoughts 
might  be  permitted  now — ^her  mind  hare 
time  to  calm  itself.  Relieyed  though  it 
was,  infinitely  and  blessedly  reeved, 
there  was  a  vague  sadness  hanging  about 
it  still— an  anxiety,  which  seemed  as 
though  it  had  been  lying  in  wait,  instant- 
ly r«Idy  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  now 
banished.  -The  very  consciousness  of  this 
was  a  dreary  one.  But  Anne  did  not  forget 
to  be  grateful;  even  while  her  hearing 
was  strained  to  catch  the  sound  of  her 
father^s  foot  upon  the  stairs,  and  she  sick- 
ened as  the  adjacent  church  clock  chimed 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  showing  how 
fast  the  night  was  waning.  It  was  long, 
very  long,  before  he  came ;  and  then  it  was 
with  a  slow,  fatigued,  exhausted  step,  that 
it  went  to  the  daughter's  heart  to  detect. 

She    sprang  up    in   haste,  wrapped 


Helen's  shawl  around  her,  and  satt 
opened  the  door.  Her  anxious  eyes  wk 
upon  Mr  Dynevor's  pale  and  worn  f0m^ 
looking  quite  ghastly  in  the  feeble  li|pl 
of  the  expiring  candle  he  carried. 

*0h,  papa,  dear  papa!  I  feared^^ 
knew.    You  are  terribly  tired.* 

'  Tired  1  Oh,  no.'  He  smiled  gri^ 
upon  her,  re-descending  the  stairs  to  lorn 
her,  with  much  fondness.  *  You  fooU 
child,  go  to  bed,  or  you  will  be  too  tiwd 
for  to-morrow's  pleasiure.  Helen  has  tc^ 
you'  (but  Anne's  look  sufSdenlfyexi^sin- 
ed  that  she  had  'M>t)  *Mrs  Lumley  is  to 
cail  for  you  in  the  morning — ihU  morn- 
ing, I  suppose  I  may  as  well  say — at  twdve 
o'clock,  to  take  you  to  Mr  P *8  stu- 
dio, which  you  missed  yesterday.  Won't 
you  like  that?' 

*  Oh  yes.  But,  papa — about  yourself  I 
Fm  so  anxious '' 

^  There  is  no  need.  Run  away,  and 
dream  of  the  pictures.' 

Anne  closed  the  door,  half-sighing,  half- 
smiling.  It  was,  for  many  reasons,  a 
great  pleasure  that  had  been  thus  planned 
for  her,  and  her  heart  throbbed — she  was 
almost  ashamed  to  feel  how  gladly — at 
its  anticipation.  Nevertheless,  her  last 
thought  before  she  finally  fell  asleep  was 
neither  of  Mrs  Lumley  nor  the  pictures, 
but  was  one  of  painful  solicitude  for  her 
father. 


EASTITRN  travel.— SYRIA. 
CHAPTER  X. 


BEIROUT — PREPARATIOKS. 


*  Come  fill  np  my  cup,  come  fill  tip  my  can, 
Come  saddle  my  horses,  and  call  oixt  my  men  1 ' — ScoUisk  BcUkttL 


The  tumult  consequent  on  landing  at 
Beirout  bids  fair  to  rival  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  disembarking  at  the  Pirseus. 
Two  Greek  hotel-keepers  came  on  board, 
each  vaunting  his  own  establishment,  and 
disparaging  that  of  his  neighbour;  and 
on  our  as^g  in  which  of  their  houses  a 
gentleman  resided  whom  we  knew  to  be 
then  sojourning  in  Beirout,  both  declared 
they  had  the  advantage  of  having  him 
for  a  lodger,  and  each  offered  to  entertain 
the  whole  {^y  free  of  expense,  if  we  did 
not  find  he  spoke  the  trudi. 
On  our  luggage  being  lowered  into  a 


boat,  it  was  instantly  pounced  upon  by 
two  half-naked  savages,  as  a  bone  might 
be  by  hungry  dogs.  They  wasted  no 
time  in  words,  but  grappling  with  each 
other  at  once,  the  stronger  ruflfian  threw 
the  weaker  into  the  sea,  and  then  sat 
quietly  down  upon  the  baggage  he  had 
won.  As  for  the  other,  no  one  looked 
near  him;  he  rose  to  the  sur&ce  half- 
choked,  and  after  clinging  for  some  time 
to  the  boat,  contrived  to  scramble  into  it 
Our  first  step  on  the  shore  was  on 
a  prostrate  marble  column,  built  into 
the  quay,  and  amidst  screaming  Greeks 
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and  gesticulating  nondescripts,  I  admired 
the  attitude  and  the  composure  of  two 
soldiers,  who  were  on  duty  near  the  place. 
Turkish  sentries  are  always  posted  double, 
and  their  air  is  as  unmilitary  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine,  but  the  two  heroes  in 
front  of  us  beggared  all  description,  and 
defied  caricature.  Perhaps  to  prevent  their 
catching  cold,  though  the  ground  appeared 
perfectly  dry,  the  g^ant  fellows  were  eadi 
perched  upon  wooden  stools,  reminding  me 
of  the  ancient  moral  code  of  Scotbnd. 
One  sentinel  lounged  against  a  wall,  his 
musket  leaning  at  his  side;  the  other, 
resting  the  stock  of  his  gun  upon  a  stone, 
leaned  his  chin  upon  the  muzzle;  and  both 
ai^peared  to  be  practising  with  effect 
how  they  could  most  conveniently  *^tand 
at  ease.' 

We  reached  our  hotel  just  in  time  to 
"  see  from  its  roof  the  sun  sink  in  the  sea, 
canopied  by  clouds  of  flame,  whilst  to- 
wards the  east  the  long  range  of  hills 
that  dose  in  the  horizon  was  softened 
and  beautified  by  gentle  shadow,  and 
bathed  in  rosy  light.     But  the  magic 
splendours  of  an  eastern  eve  are  brief 
as  they  are  lovely,  and  soon  the  fair  hues 
melted  away,  darkness  fell  upon  Mount 
Lebanon,and  wethoughtwithbecomingse- 
riousness, — of  the  dinner  that  awaited  us. 
The  flourishing  and  rapidly  increasing 
city  of  Beirout  contains  nothing  very 
interesting  to  the  traveller;  and  there- 
fore, on  the  day  after  our  arrival,  we 
made  an  expedition  along  the  sea  coast 
"  to  the  north  of  the  town.     The  active 
trade  carried  on  with   the  West  has 
inaparted   a   European    appearance   to 
most  of  the  streets,  which  are  largely 
peopled    by    Greeks,    Maronites,    and 
Flunks;  among  these,  however,  we  occa- 
sionally observed  costumes  which  were 
new  to  us,  and  not  the  least  renuurkable 
was  that  of  the  Druse  women,  some  of 
whom  are  frequently  tobe  seen  in  the  town. 
The  peculiarity  of  their  dress  consists 
in  their  wearing  upon  their  heads  the 
Ui^<mf,  or  silver  *  horn,'  a  remarkable 
i^pendage  of  two  feet  in  length,  which 
projects  from  the  forehead  like  the  horn 
of   a    unicorn.      At  the  extremity  of 
tins   protuberance   a  loose   drapery  is 
fastened,  whidi  falling  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  acts  as  a  partial  veil  to  the 
&ce.     The  *hom'  is  peculiar  to  some 
parts  .of  the  Lebanon,  and  was  not  worn 
in  the  Druse  villages  which  we  subse- 
quently visited. 
As  we  rode  out  of  Beirout,  I  observed 


what  appeared  to  be  a  remnant  of  an 
ancient  custom  alluded  to  in  Scripture, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  we  are  perlu^s  in- 
debted  as  much  to  the  lax  manners  of 
the  West,  as  to  the  changelessness  of 
Eastern  habits.  Just  beyond  the  gate, . 
sat  *in  an  open  place,*  as  did  Tamor 
when  she  wished  to  deceive  Judah,  two 
females,  dressed,  as  was  their  class  in 
former  times,  in  flowered  garments  of 
bright  colours.  They  wore  veils,  but  the 
covering  was  more  nominal  than  real, 
and  their  fine,  dark,  but  rather  fierce 
and  strongly  pronounced  features  were 
intentionally  visible,  and  their  naturally 
brilliant  iiomplexions  were  increased  by 
the  abundant  use  of  kohl  and  henna, 
with  which  dyes  all  Eastern  women 
heighten  their  colours,  if  not  their  charms. 
In  no  other  Syrian  city  did  I  observe  any 
similar  instance  of  female  &ailty. 

Our  ride  led  us  along  a  sandy  but 
highly  cultivated  jdain,  to  the  traditional 
scene  of  St  George's  combat  with  the 
Dragon,  and  we  were  shown  a  rude  pile 
of  building,  which  marks  the  spot  where 
the  sainted  hero  washed  his  hands  after 
his  victory.  It  appears  that  a  monstrous 
dragon  infested  the  Lebanon,  and  deso* 
lated  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Beirout, 
and  the  soothsayers  declared  that  its 
ravages  could  not  be  stayed,  till  the 
daughter  of  the  king,  a  maiden  of  mar- 
vellous beauty,  was  deUvered  up  to  the 
monster.  The  monarch  was  compelled 
to  consent,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for 
the  immolation  of  the  virgin,  when  she 
was  rescued  by  the  valour  of  St  George, 
and  the  country  was  freed  from  its 
scourge  by  the  destruction  of  the  dragon. 
Such  is  the  St  George  of  romance  and 
tradition,  and  the  St  George  of  history  is 
quite  as  vague  and  uncertain  a  character. 
By  some  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  a 
tribune  put  to  death  by  Diocletian  for 
the  favour  he  showed  to  the  Christians, 
by  others  the  fabled  hero  is  degraded 
into  a  scandalous  saint,  the  heterodox 
successor  of  Athanasius;  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  reason  why  either 
personage  should  have  been  adopted  as 
the  patron  saint  of  Portugal  and  Eng- 
land. To  the  north  of  the  scene  of  St 
George's  traditional  exploit,  mountains 
•of  tNure  and  fantastic^y-shaped  rock 
stretch  down  to  the  sea,  and  a  road  that 
leads  over  them  is  boldly  carried  along  a 
wave-washed  ledge,  and  though  paved 
with  rude  blocks  of  stone,  is  infinitely 
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superior  to  any  other  we  met  with  in  the 
East, — ^the  mule  tracks  across  the  Syrian 
hills  being  merely  marked  out  and 
smoothed  by  the  feet  of  animals,  not 
hewn  by  the  hands  of  men.  We  are  not 
left  to  conjecture  as  to  who  it  was  that 
designed  and  executed  this  mountain 
road,  as  an  inscription  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  still  nearly  perfect,  informs  us, 
that  *Imp.  Cses.  M.  Aurelius.  Antonius 
Pius^Pelix  Augustus.  .  .  .  Maximus 
Pontifex  had  cut  his  way  beneath  hang- 
ing mountains,  and  above  the  river  Lycus.*. 

Fragments  of  several  other  Latin  as 
well  as  Glreek  inscriptions  are  also  ob- 
servable, but  the  chief  objects  of  interest 
are  several  figures  sculptured  on  the 
rocks;  precisely  similar  to  some  of  those 
recently  discovered  on  rocks  near  Nineveh. 
T^e  Lycus,  now  called  the  Kahr-el-Kelb, 
pr  Dog  River,  reaches  the  sea  through  a 
rocky  glen,  upon  one  of  the  perpendicular 
banks  of  which  these  figures  are  carved. 
The  sculptures  represent  royal  person- 
ages and  priests,  and  long  inscriptions  in 
the  cuneiform  character,  now  unfortu- 
nately very  imperfect,  are  inscribed  be- 
neath them,  or  acrosiS  their  garments. 
Mr  Layard  informs  us  that  the  Assyrian 
king  here  represented  is  Sennacherib, 
that  the  figures  are  contemporary  with 
the  building  of  the  palaces  at  Kouyunjifc, 
and  that  these  sculptures  attest  the  fact, 
that  the  Assyrian  conquests  had  at  that 
period  reached  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. There  are  seven  of  these 
tablets,  and  also  three  Egyptian  bas- 
reliefs,  and  inscriptions  bearing  the  name 
of  Rameses.  T]ie  surrounding  hills  are 
of  a  singular  formation,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  huge  rounded  stones  piled 
upon  each  other.  They  are  utterly 
destitute  of  soil,  but  the  industrious 
husbandmen  have  carried  earth  to  their 
very  summits,  and  in  cavities  scarcely 
larger  than  flower-pots  were  planted 
numerous  patches  of  wheat.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Maronites  make  more  use 
of  their  bare  rocks  than  the  dwellers  on 
the  plain  do  of  their  rich  soil,  but  a 
land-tax,  oppressively  high,  has  thrown 
many  a  fine  valley  out  of  cultivation. 

While  at  Beirout,  I  had  occasion  to  call 
upon  the  Greek  Patriarch.  A  circum- 
stance had  occurred  which  made  it  ex- 
pedient that  I  should  have  an  interview 
with  that  dignitary,  and  which  gave  me 
at  the  same  time  a  right  to  demand  an 
audience.  I  presented  myself,  therefore, 
at  the  door  of  his  residence  about  eleven 


A.M.     A  priest  told  me  the  patrladi 
was  at  table.    *  And  when  he  has  dar 
eating,  shall  I  see  him^  I  inquini 
*He  sleeps  then,'  answered  the  prist 
*And  when  does  he  awaken?'  I  asliei 
*At  four  o'clock,'  I  was  informed;  and 
I  was  assured  at  the  same  time  I  shooid 
see  him  then.    I  returned  at  that  hour, 
and  was  admitted  to  a  sort  of  vestibule, 
where  some  eight  or  ten  sallow-com- 
plexioned,  dirty,  unclerical-looking  prints 
sat  Poking  chibouques.    They  were  all 
young  men;  their  long  black  hair  and 
beards  gave  them  a  savage  expression, 
and  as  they  had  begun  to  suspect  that 
the  object  of  my  visit  was  not  altogether 
agreeable,  they  sat  in  silence,  scowling 
upon  me  with  their  dark  heavy  eyes. 
They  informed  me  at  first  that  the  pain- 
arch  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  an 
important  conference  with  several  foreign 
consuls  and  a  number  of  other  persons, 
but  that  if  I  would  return  next  morning 
I  should  see  him.    I  informed  them  I 
would  wait,  and  soon  after  the  Ruapan 
consul  arrived,  and  was  ushered  in  by 
the  bowing  priests,  who  seemed  to  pay 
their  court  when  he  was  gone  even  to  liis 
cavash^  who  remained  in  the  vestibule. 
I  was  then  insolently  told  that  I  should 
not  see  the  patriarch  at  all,  and  that 
I  might  apply  to  the  English  consul 
for  redress  if  I  chose.    Having  no  alter- 
native but  to  retire  ignominiously,  I  was 
doing  so  with  what  patience  I   could 
muster,  when  a  clerical  ruflSan  attempted 
to  hasten  my  exit  by  pushing  me  out 
with  one  hand,  and  violently  shutting 
the  doorway  with  the  other.    That  an 
Englishman   should  be   insulted    by  a 
set  of  wretched  Greeks,  was  not  to  be 
endured;  to  dash  aside  both  door  and 
XJriest  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the 
next  I  was  springing  up  the  steps  towatds 
the  doorway  which  I  had  seen  the  Russian 
consul  enter.    Two  of  the  priests  made  a 
momentary  show  of  resistance,  but  I  burst 
past  them,  and  in  an  instant  I  found  my- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  sat  in  the  Eastern  fashion  on 
a  dais  at  the  extremity  of  a  spacious 
chamber.    There  was  no  other  person  in 
the  room  save  the  Russian  consul,  a  man 
of  overwhelming  solemnity  of  manner. 
He  condescended,  however,  to  act  as 
interpreter,  and  the  object  of  my  mission 
was  at  once  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
I  had  brought  with  me  as  dragoman  a 
slight  and  gracefully  formed  Maronite 
youth,   who  spoke  Italian,  the  priests 
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speaking  no  European  language  except 
Romaic.  This  lad  I  at  first  thought  was 
a  Greek,  as  his  dress  differed  from  theirs 
only  in  being  more  elegant  and  commo- 
dious, but  he  earnestly  repudiated  the 
suspicion;  and  when  I  told  him  that 
there  was  actually  no  one  with  the 
patriarch  except  the  Russian  consul, 
whom  we  had  seen  enter,  he  held  up 
his  hands  and  exclaimed,  *  I  knew  that 
the  Greeks  were  liars,  but  I  scarcely 
thought  the  very  priests  would  have 
lied  so  egregiously!' 

Beirout  is  the  best  starting-point  for 
Syrian  travel,  as  it  is  the  head-quarters 
of  many  guides  and  dragomen,  and  nearly 
all  the  requisites  for  the  journey  may  be 
procured  there.  The  one  grand  considera- 
tion, when  setting  out  on  such  an  expedi- 
tion, is  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent 
and  trustworthy  guide,  whose  business  it  is 
to  furnish  every  necessary  for  the  journey, 
to  advise  as  to  the  route,  and  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  and  emergencies,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  way. 
Once  set  out,  there  is  almost  no  possibility 
of  changing  an  inefficient  or  insubordinate 
servaut—you  take  your  guide,  like  your 
wife,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and,  till  the 
end  of  the  pilgrimage,  the  partnership  is 
indissoluble;  and  I  know  no  position  in 
life  where  one  man  is  more  dependent 
upon  another— certainly  none  where  the 
superior  is  so  much  in  the  power  of  the 
inferior — ^as  the  Syrian  traveller  is  upon 
his  guide.    If  *  knowledge  is  power,*  the 
employed  is  for  the  time  being  a  giant, 
compared  to  the  employer.  The  requisites 
necessary  to  become  a  successful  guide 
and  dragoman  being  great,  these  persons 
form  a  remarkable  and  not  unimportant 
class  in  Eastern  communities.    To  pro- 
vide the  materiel  for  the  journey — ^the 
camels,  horses,  mules,  and  men;    the 
tents,  beds,  canteen,  and  commissariat — 
a  certain  amount  of  capital  is  required. 
It  is  necessary   to   have   a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
many  races  by  which  it  is  inhabited.    He 
must  know  all  the  tongues  spoken  in  Wes- 
tern Asia,  and  according  to  the  number  of 
European  languages  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  wiU  be  his  chances  of  employ- 
ment.   Above  all,  he  must  possess  the 
courage,  capacity,  temper,  and  energy, 
necessary  to  enable  his  pai-ty  to  traverse 
a  country  still  in  a  state  of  primeval 
wildness,  and  inhabited  by  tribes  that 
are  as  likely  to  retard,  as  to  assist  their 
progress.    Lastly,  he  must  be  endowed 
Vol.  III. 


with  a  constitution  capable  of  enduring 
continuous  hardship  and  fatigue. 

We  took  as  we  imagined  all  due  pre- 
caution  in  the  selection  of  a  guide.  This 
appeared  all  the  more  necessary,  that 
from  the  moment  we  entered  what  are 
called  the  Greek  waters,  we  had  been 
warned,  urged,  and  besought  not  to 
attempt  to  travel  in  Syria  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  the  country.  It  was 
represented  to  us  that  civil  war  was 
raging — that  the  Druse  had  risen  in 
rebellion  against  the  government,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  vast  numbers  of  troops 
poured  into  the  country,  the  rebels  held 
the  whole  of  the  Lebanon,  and  the 
district  around  Damascus.  We  were 
assured  that  murder  and  robbery  were 
of  daily  occurrence — ^that  every  man's 
hand  was  against  his  fellow;  and  on 
inquiring  at  our  consulate  at  Smyrna, 
we  were  informed  that  the  latest  accounts 
represented  Syria  as  utterly  disorganised, 
and  that  even  a  European  consul  had 
recently  been  murdered. 

The  person  to  whom  we  had  a  right 
to  look  for  the  best  information  and 
advice  was  the  English  consul  at  Beirout, 
but,  on  calling  at  the  consulate,  we  found 
only  a  Syrian  boy  sitting  in  a  dirty  closet; 
the  arms  of  England  we  ultimately  found 
in  the  courtyard,  thrown  into  a  corner,  and 
turned  upside  down;  and  we  soon  dis- 
covered from  English  residents,  that  the 
^800  paid  to  the  consul  enabled  him  to 
live  in  the  country;  that  they  were  not 
sure  that  he  knew  where  his  office  was; 
and  that  as  for  the  Druse,  they  knew  as 
much  about  the  consul,  as  the  consul 
did  about  them. 

Having  while  in  Greece  become  ac- 
quainted with  two  English  gentlemen  who 
were  following  the  same  route  as  ourselves, 
we  resolved,  for  the  purpose  of  safety, 
and  the  advantages  of  society,  to  travel 
through  Syria  as  one  party.  At  Con- 
stantinople we  engaged  as  guide  an 
inhabitant  of  Beirout,  who  happened  to 
be  in  Pera  while  we  were  there.  He 
was  recommended  to  us  by  Misseri,  the 
chief  hotel-keeper  in  the  city,  whom 
Kinglake  has  made  famous  as  the  pastor 
of  his  pilgrimage.  This  man  was  a 
Greek; 'named  Constantino  Vao.  He 
procured  certificates  of  character  from 
two  English  merchants  of  Pera,  and  he 
was  able  to  exhibit  the  most  ample 
testimonials,  including  one  from  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  happened  to  know.  He 
spoke  Italian  and  French,  and  declared 
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that  he  knew  every  district  of  the  East, 
from  Constantinople  to  the  Cataracts, 
and  from  the  Euphrates  to  his  native 
Cyclades;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in 
this  he  asserted  no  more  than  the  truth. 
How  far  our  choice  was  a  fortunate  one, 
I  shall  leave  the  sequel  to  show. 

The  day  preceding  our  departure  from 
Beirout  was  spent  in  trying  the  horses, 
inspecting  the  tents,  and  examining  the 
various  articles  of  food  and  furniture 
which  Constantine  had  provided  for  the 
oumey;  and  all  being  declared  ready  in 
the  evening,  we  resolved  to  start  at  an 
early  hour  next  day.  In  the  morning, 
however,  Constantine  appeared  with  rue- 


ful countenance,  and  stated  that  dririog 
the  night  the  mule-drivers  had  broka 
open  the  stable  of  which  he  had  tlie  key, 
and  had  decamped  with  the  mules,  and 
the  portion  of  the  wages  which,  following 
a  stupid  custom,  he  had  paid  them  in 
advance.  Constantine  then  begged  hard 
for  delay,  and  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  other  mules,  as  all  the 
beasts  of  burden  in  Beirout  had  been 
sent  off  to  the  Lebanon  with  tents  fiir 
the  army.  Not  having  a  single  day  to 
lose,  we  told  him  that  mules  must  be 
found — and  found  thdy  ultimately  were; 
and  we  sallied  forth  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  10th  December. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  LEBANON. 

*  There  is  a  land  in  old  tradition  hxMd, 
By  seer,  by  sa^e,  by  prophet-pilgrim  samed; 
Where  hoary  Juebanon  his  front  uprears^ 
Plongh'd  with  the  footsteps  of  six  thousand  years.* 


When  mustered,  our  party  was  pretty 
numerous,  consisting  of  about  six  horse- 
men and  as  many  muleteers;  we  had  no 
camels,  their  step  being  too  slow  for  the 
pace  at  which  we  wished  to  travel. 
Yafious  residents  in  Syria  had  advised 
us  to  neglect  established  custom,  and  to 
travel  unarmed;  alleging  that,  if  attacked, 
it  would  be  by  niimbers  sufficient  to 
render  resistance  vain,  and  that  the  sight 
of  arms  might  provoke  the  robbers  to 
make  use  of  theirs.  Fortunately,  we  did 
not  follow  this  advice,  but,  on  t^e  con- 
trary, armed  ourselves  to  the  teeth.  If 
menaced  by  a  vastly  superior  force,  tra- 
vellers can  at  any  time  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  our  own  experience,  and  that 
of  every  traveller  we  met  with,  convinced 
us  that  the  sight  of  a  gun  or  an  English 
pistol  will  often  insure  safety,  where 
imarmed  wayforers  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  robbed.  A  brace  of  pistols  in 
your  belt  have  often  a  salutary  effect 
upon  obstreperous  muleteers,  and  if  you 
happen  to  have,  in  addition,  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  in  your  hand,  the  know- 
ledge that  you  carry  about  with  you  death- 
dejdmg  power,  gives  a  wonderful  confi- 
dence in  critical  situations.  I  would, 
therefore,  advise  all  travellers  in  Syria, 
except  members  of  the  Peace  Society, 
to  *put  their  trust  in  God,  and  keep 
their  powder  dry.' 

A  perfectly  flat  plam  intervenes  be- 
tween Beirout  and  the  Lebanon,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  highly  cultivated. 


/ 


but  our  road  led  us  through  a  portion 
of  it,  which,  consisting  of  sand   only, 
was  covered  with  diminutive  pine-trees, 
through  which  broad  rides  have  been 
cleared,  giving  to  the  wood  a  good  deal 
the  appearance  of  an  English  fox-cover. 
Whilst  slowly  wending  our  way  along  one 
of  these  glades,  a  troop  of  horsemen  ap- 
peared at  some  distance  in  front  of  u& 
Ko  sooner  did  they  see  us  approaching 
than,  putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  they 
came  down  upon  us  at  full  speed.    Q%e 
riders  were  dressed  in  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resque costume,  and  being  well  mounted, 
they  ch£u:ged  down  upon  us  at  a  terrific 
pace,  flourishing  their  long  lances,  and 
uttering  wild  cries.    It  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  dear  the  way,  so  we  drew  up, 
and  awaited  their  onset.    Had  we  met 
them  in  the  desert,  the  encounter  would 
have  appeared  far  from  agreeable,  but, 
dose  to  Beirout,  we  could  not  doubt  that 
the  onset  was  a  piece  of  Eastern  sport; 
and  as  I  sat  motionless  on  my  Bosinante, 
I  could  not  but  think  what  a  glorious 
adventure  it  would  have  been  for  Don 
Quixote.    Nevertheless,  when  these  wild 
horsemen  thundered  on  till  their  lances 
almost  reached  us,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  lady  of  the  party  was  not  the 
only  one  who  felt  in  some  degree  nervous; 
but  we  did  not  then  know  that  the  pdnt 
upon  which  Syrian  horsemen  most  pride 
themselves  is,  the  manner  in  which  tiliey 
check  their  steeds  when  at  full  speed. 
Just  when  we  had  begun  to  think  th4 
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tf^e  joke  was  about  to  end  seriously,  the 
i^hole  troop  stopped  as  if  by  magic,  and 
tbeDy  dashing  to  either  side,  they  swept 
around  us,  caracolling  and  bounding  their 
liorses,  shouting,  and  flourishing  their  Ian- 
oes.  It  was  the  guard  of  a  pacha  who 
livas  returning  from  an  annual  mission  to 
ilVIecca,  whither  the  Sultan  sends  every 
year  a  jHresent,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
sacred  expenses.  Glad  to  reach  the  plain 
after  having  had  to  curb  their  flay  horses 
aiiK>iig  the  rocks  of  the  Lebanon,  they  had 
the  more  willingly  given  the  rein  to  their 
steeds  when  upon  the  sand,  and  indulged 
themselves  in  this  warlike  display.  The 
pa<^ia  himself,  a  venerable  old  man  with 
a  long  white  beard,  followed  slowly  in  a 
litter  borne  by  two  mules.  His  feeble 
ai^>ect  contrasted  sadly  with  the  joyous 
vigour  ci  his  guards^  as,  leaning  back  ex- 
hausted on  his  coudi,  he  seemed  to  be 
approaching  the  termination  of  his  life 
as  well  as  his  pilgrimage. 

On  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
a  stream,  swollen  by  recent  rain,  covered 
the  path,  and  we  oilj  emerged  from  the 
water  to  scramble  among  rocks  more 
suited  for  the  foot  of  a  goat  than  the  hoof 
of  a  horse.  And  such,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occa^onal  visdley,  is  the  cha- 
racter ci  the  roads  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
which,  to  any  horse  save  those  trained  to 
climb  the  savage  steeps  over  which  they 
lead,  would  be  utterly  impassable.  I  could 
never  sufficiently  admire  the  manner  in 
which  the  fearless  little  animals  made 
their  way  along  narrow  pathways,  now 
ascending  almost  precipitous  heights,  or 
lescending  slopes  as  craggy  and  steep; 
low  windmg  round  some  huge  block  that 
aJmost  covered  the  ledge,  or  stepping  with 
sure  foot  from  one  jutting  rock  to  another. 
But  it  was  a  still  more  astonishing  sight 
to  observe  the  effect  of  training  and  prac- 
tice upon  the  heavily  laden  mules,  when 
meeting  in  these  narrow  mountain  tracks. 
The  pathway  frequently  led  either  along 
a  narrow  ledge  on  the  face  of  a  {urecipiee, 
or  between  two  roeks,  whieh  seemed 
iMrdy  to  leave  room  for  a  single  animal 
to  pass  with  its  burden,  whilst  the  rocks 
on  which  they  stepped  were  so  jagged  and 
imev^  that  they  had  little  choice  of  foot- 
ing. Yet  long  caravans  constantly  meet 
in  such  situations,  when  the  mules — or 
horses  trained  to  the  work — ^manage  mat- 
ters with  sudii  dexterity,  that  a  eoUision 
hardly  ever  takes  place.  The  animals 
measure  their  ground  with  extraordinary 
precision,  now  balancing  their  load  exactfy 


between  two  jutting  rocks,  now  swirling 
to  one  side,  and  waiting  an  instant  till  the 
advancing  mule  is  in  the  only  position 
that  will  admit  c^  its  being  passed,  and 
then,  seizing  the  opportunity,  gUde  be- 
tween it  and  the  cliff.  A  horse-shoe,  in 
the  East,  consists  of  a  flat  disk  of  iron, 
which  cover?  the  whole  lower  surface  of 
the  hoo^  turning  up  with  a  point  at  the 
heel.  But  for  this,  the  animal  would  soon 
be  lamed,  by  having  his  frog  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  sharp  points  of  the  rocks;  and 
though  it  might  be  expected  that  such 
shoes  would  render  him  more  apt  to  slip 
upotk  smooth  stone,  I  never  saw  a  stumble 
upon  the  rock,  though  falls  were  not  un- 
fi^uent  upon  the  level  plain. 

During  our  first  day*s  journey  we  con- 
stantly ascended,  and  shortly  b^ore  dark 
we  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  lajge  stable 
or  shed,  which  had  been  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  horses  and  camels.  Upon 
the  broad  flat  roof  of  this  building  the 
tents  were  pitched,  and  we  preparS  for 
our  first  bivouac.  The  evening  was  chill, 
and  our  slow  ride  had  made  us  feel  the 
sharpness  of  the  mountain  air,  so,  striking 
up  an  impromptu  waltz  whilst  the  men 
were  erecting  the  tents,  we  whirled  round, 
to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  several 
Moslem  wayfarers  who  had  seated  them- 
selves on  the  house-top.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  our  evdutions,  their  hour  of 
jM^yer  arrived,  when,  with  their  faces  to- 
wards Mecca,  they  worshipped  as  solemnly 
as  if  they  were  alone  upon  the  mountain. 
We  were  at  this  time  amused  by  a  mis- 
fortune that  befell  one  of  our  companions. 
He  had  provided  himself  with  a  complete 
armour  <^  waterproof  and  not  requiring 
it  at  the  time,  he  desired  a  muleteer  to 
carry  it  for  him.  The  man  shook  his 
head,  and  said  something  our  friend  did 
not  imderstand.  The  Englishman  insist' 
ted — ^the  Syrian  gesticulated.  Provoked 
at  what  seemed  an  early  act  of  insubor- 
dination^ our  friend  grew  angry,  and 
threatened  the  muleteer,  when  the  man 
getting  alarmed,  and  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  the  Frank  was  mad,  reluctantly  took 
possession  of  the  dress.  Some  hours  after- 
wards, our  companion  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  discover  he  had  mistaken  a  pass- 
ing muleteer  for  one  of  our  own  caravan, 
aM  that,  having  converted  him  into  an 
involuntary  highwayman,  the  unlucky 
suit  of  waterproof,  thus  forced  upon  a 
wondering  stranger,  was  already  far  off  on 
its  way  to  Damascus  or  Palmyra. 

Our  first  encampment  was  somewhat 
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disastrous.  We  were  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  a  torrent  of  rain, 
which  so  softened  the  clay  on  which  the 
tents  were  pitched,  that  the  p^  gave 
way,  the  sides  collapsed,  and  we  would 
have  been  speedily  drenched,  had  we  not 
fortunately  been  able  to  share  with  the 
horses  a  shed  below,  where  a  charcoal 
fire  and  brandy-toddy  mitigated  the  evilg 
of  our  situation.*  The  rain,  which  had 
threatened  for  several  days,  exhausted 
itself  during  the  night ;  the  morning  broke 
clear  and  fair,  and,  till  our  last  journey  in 
Palestine,  the  weather  continued  to  be  as 
delightful  as  heart  could  desire. 

Our  second  day's  journey  led  us  across 
the  range  of  the  Lebanon,  which,  at  that 
season,  was  utterly  devoid  of  verdure,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  hills  must  always  present 
the  same  appearance,  being  totally  desti- 
tute of  soil.  Some  of  them  were  strangely 
covered  with  long  angular  stones  of  an 
oblong  shape,  which  stood  out  from  the 
solid  rock  Hke  bristles,  giving  to  the  loca- 
lity the  aspect  of  a  Turkish  burying- 
ground;  and,  gazing  on  a  scene  so  inlent 
and  desolate,  one  might  imagine  they  be- 
held a  spot  where  nature  herself  lay  buried. 
But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Lebanon  has  admitted  of  cultivation,  and 
wherever  even  a  scanty  soil  has  permitted 
the  operations  of  agriculture,  it  has  been 
tilled  by  the  industry  of  the  Maronites  or 
the  Druse.  In  the  highest  regions,  bar- 
ley was  sown,  whilst  almost  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  range,  many  of  the  hills  were 
covered  with  vines.  These  were  trained 
along  the  ground,  and  their  tortuous  and 
leafless  stalks,  twining  and  twisting  amidst 
the  stones,  looked  exactly  like  long  black 
serpents  crawling  over  the  mountain. 

So  long  as  we  traversed  the  high  road 
to  Damascus,  we  constantly  met  long 
strings  of  camels,  or  of  mules  and  asses, 
conducted  by  wild-looking  Syrians,  all 
armed  with  swords,  long  guns,  and  antique 
pistols.  Nor  was  it  the  picturesque  aspect 
only  of  these  caravans  that  reminded  us  we 
were  in  the  East,  as  many  of  them,  laden 
with  the  spices  of  Arabia,  perfumed  the 
air  as  they  passed  along,  and  aromatic 
scents  told  that  the  camels  were  slowly 
journeying  from  Persia. 

*  We  soon  discovered  that  our  tents, 
thongh  new,  were  of  the  order  called  *  cheap 
and  nastr.'  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  ascertain,  before  starting  on  a  journey, 
that  the  tents  are  sufficiently  large  and  com- 
plete in  their  construction,  as  ereat  differen- 
ces  exist  in  these  respects.  The  bedsteads, 
too,  should  be  of  iron,  and  not  of  wood. 


We  soon,  however,  left  this  well-trod 
path,  and  pursued  our  way  in  a  solitade 
that  befitted  the  wild  scenes  tbrotigli 
which  we  passed.  The  heights  of  l£e 
Lebanon  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  either 
romantic  or  beautiful,  as  the  hills  are 
seldom  bold,  and  almost  always  bare; 
but  the  climate  often  imparts  a  beauty  to 
mountains  which,  under  a  colder  sky, 
would  appear  bleak  and  dreary  in  the  ex- 
treme. Nowhere  did  I  ever  see  the  effects 
of  light  and  shade  so  strongly  marked. 
Sometimes,  when  the  sun  had  begun  to 
dip  westerly,  its  lingering  rays  would 
fall  upon  one  side  of  a  deep  gorge,  which 
would  then  gleam  in  its  beams  white 
as  marble,  wMlst  blackest  night  appeared 
abr^y  to  rest  upon  the  other. 

At  length  we  reached  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mountain  range,  and  the  view 
that  then  burst  upon  us  was  strange  and 
surprising.  The  eye  was  puzzled  and 
perplexed  by  what,  but  for  the  colour,  it 
would  have  pronounced  a  sheet  of  water. 
This  was  the  plain  of  Baalbec,  or  the 
great  valley  t^t  separates  the  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.*  It  is 
level  as  a  lake,  and  no  trees  or  houses 
break  its  surface,  to  assure  you  it  is  land 
and  not  water  that  you  look  upon. 
Longitudinally,  it  seemed  boundless,  but 
on  either  side  it  was  girdled  in  by  the 
rugged  chains  of  the  Lebanon,  which  are 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  eadi 
other.  And  such  is  the  aspect  of  Syria. 
You  meet  with  no  champjugn  country; 
there  is  no  mingling  of  hill  and  dale,  no 
undulating  landscape;  you  see  either  stem, 
steep,  and  barren  mountains,  or  rich  and 
fertile  plains,  so  utterly  flat  as  to  appear 
unnatiual.  The  waters,  at  the  creation, 
were  'gathered  together  into  one  place,' 
and  the  dry  land  stood  out  apart;  but  of 
Syria  it  may  ahnost  be  said,  that  a  forther 
separation  has  been  brought  about,  and 
that  the  hills  have  been  *  gathered  to- 
gether,' and  the  level  plains  set  apart  by 
themselves. 

On  descending  to  the  valley,  we  ob- 
served that  the  path  was  for  a  conside- 
rable distance  marked  with  blood,  and  we 
afterwards  heard,  that  during  the  pre- 
vious evening  a  skirmish  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Druse  had  taken  place  at 
that  spot,  and  that  several  men  and 
horses  had  been  killed. 

Our  resting-place  for  the  night  was  the 

*  This  plsun  was  anciently  called  Coele- 
Syria  (Hollow  Syria),  but  it  is  now  designated 
El-Bekoa,  or  *The  Valley.' 
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small  town  of  Zahle,  beaniifully  situated 
in  the  depths  of  a  green  yalley,  through 
which  flows,  with  a  rapid  current,  a  moun- 
tain stream,  a  tributai^  of  the  Leontes.  At 
this  secluded  place  a  glad  surprise  awaited 
ns.  We  had  lately  become  habituated  to 
look  upon  bandages  of  white  or  black,  in 
place  of  the  fair  face  of  woman,  and  of 
her  form  we  had  seen  nothing  save  tbe 
yellow  slippers  that  peeped  from  beneath 
the  combrous  mass  of  drapery  in  which 
her  person  was  shrouded.  The  women 
of  Zahle  wore  no  veils,  and  the  outline  of 
their  graceful  forms  could  be  traced  under 
an  elegant  costume.  But  it  was  the 
manner  in  which  the^receired  us,  more 
than  their  unreiled  beauty,  which  at 
once  pleased  and  perplexed  us.  The 
lower  grades  of  Turkish  women  had 
aluKHst  invariably  expressed  dislike,  and 
sometimes  contempt  and  abhorrence, 
whenever  chance  brought  them  in  con- 
tact with  a  traveller  of  their  own  sex, 
whose  western  manners  they  held  in  abo- 
mination. But  no  sooner  had  we  entered 
Zahle,  than  every  female  hce  seemed  to 
bri^ten  with  joy;  they  ran  from  their 
houses,  and  forming  a  Uttle  crowd  around 
the  horse  of  the  Englishwoman,  conduct- 
ed her  with  glad  hosannas  to  the  house 
where  she  was  to  alight.  Many  men 
also  ran  alongside  of  our  horses,  welcom- 
ing us  to  the  place,  exclaiming,  *Buona 
sera ! — ^buona  sera ! '  their  whole  stock  of 
European  language. 

I  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  account 
of  this  interesting  tribe.  They  were 
simply  called  Rovmis,  and  formed  a  dis- 
tinct Christian  community;  and  they 
boasted  that  they  were  the  descendants 
of  original  converts  of  our  Saviour. 
There  is  a  Greek  bishop  and  convent  at 
the  place,  but  the  people  do  not  as  a 
body  join  in  communion  with  the  Greek 
Church.  Too  few  in  numbers  to  make 
any  resistance,  they  had  been  sorely  op- 
pressed, and  frequently  persecuted,  by 
their  Moslem  rulers,  who  treated  them 
with  peculiar  contempt;  and  we  owed  the 
warmth  of  our  reception  to  the  flEict,  that 
they  rejoiced  with  great  joy  to  see  in  us 
Christians  whom  the  Mussulmen  were 
compelled  to  respect,  and  the  subjects, 
moreover,  of  a  nation  to  which  every 
tribe  and  race  in  the  East  looks  as  the 
final  arbiter  of  its  fate. 

The  men,  who  were  all  tall  and  well 
formed,  wore  white  turbans,  but  wanted 
the  loose  robes  of  the  Turks.  The  wo- 
men were  dressed  in  a  tunic,  open  at  the 


breast,  which  followed  the  sweep  of  thek 
figures  to  the  knee,  where  it  stopped,  and 
wide  trousers,  gathered  in  at  the  ankle, 
completed  a  costume  which  showed  to 
advantage  their  graceful  and  voluptuous 
figures.  Having  read  so  many  glowing 
descriptions  of  Eastern  beauty,  and  hav- 
ing looked  for  it  in  vain  from  Byron's 
*  maids  of  Athens,'  to  Kinglake's  *  laugh- 
ing ghrls  of  Bethlehem/ 1  shall  ever  cherish 
the  memory  of  the  foir  forms  of  kindly 
Zahle,  as  the  one  oasis  in  a  dreary 
desert  of  female  mystery  or  of  female 
ugliness. 

We  were  ushered  into  a  house,  which 
had  an  air  of  comfort,  and  even  taste, 
such  as  we  never  met  with  any  ap- 
proach to  in  our  mountain  wanderings, 
and  seated  on  the  carpet  round  a  blazing 
wood-fire,  we  wondered  much  at  meeting 
with  so  much  refinement  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

Our  host  and  hostess  were  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  rude  peasants  of  the 
Lebanon,  or  even  from  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  hospitable  Zahle.  We  were  the 
guests  of  a  young  man  and  his  sister, 
whose  manners  were  marked  by  a  native 
grace  and  a  modest  dignity,  that  at  once 
commanded  our  respect  and  excited  our 
curiosity.  The  account  we  received  of 
them  was  not  calculated  to  lessen  these 
feehngs,  and  if  the  story  bore  the  marks 
of  Eastern  colouring,  we  were  little  an- 
xious to  reduce  it  from  its  hues.  They 
had  been  bom,  we  were  told  on  inquiring 
their  history,  princes  in  the  land,  and  their 
ancestors  had  for  ages  been  the  chiefs  of 
a  country  beyond  the  Lebanon,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Desert.  War  came,  their 
sire  and  many  of  his  people  fell,  and  the 
son  and  daughter  had  preserved  nothing 
but  their  lives.  Gentle,  graceful,  and  fiEur, 
the  lady,  and  the  tale  of  her  misfortunes, 
reminded  me  of  Spenser^s  lovely  and  lowly 
Una:— . 

*Who  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came. 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queenes,  that  had  of 

yore. 
Their  sceptres  stretch'd  from  east  to  western 

shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held. 
Till  that  infernal  fiend,  with  foule  nprore, 
Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expell'd.' 

At  every  other  village  or  hamlet  where 
we  stopped,  we  became  the  victims  of  a 
savage  and  obtrusive  curiosity,  which 
frequently  subjected  the  lady  of  the  party 
to  much  discomfort  and  annoyance.  At 
Zahle  it  greatly  distressed  our  host,  that 
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a  number  of  people,  chiefly  women,  con- 
tinued to  linger  outside  the  door,  and  on 
Ms  remonstrating  with  them  they  disap- 
peared. 

He  asked  permission  to  admit  a  limited 
number  of  lus  Mends,  and  when  dinner 
was  over  we  held  a  levee,  when  we  found 
ourselves  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
converted  intolionsof  no  ordinary  miyesty. 
The  matrons  and  maids  dressed  in  their 
best  attire  were  jHresented  to  the  lady, 
who  found  she  ooidd  make  them  perfectly 
happy  by  presenting  them  with  some  o( 
the  trifling  contents  of  her  work-box, 
whilst  the  men  were  delighted  to  receive 
what  were  still  more  humble  commodi- 
ties, in  so  £Eur,  at  least,  as  their  material 
value  was  concerned.  An  ardent  mis- 
sionary at  Beirout  had  requested  one  of 
our  companions  to  distribute  during  his 
journey  a  number  of  French  tracts,  and 
observing  that  our  visiters  examined  our 
books  with  feverential  attention,  it  struck 
us  that  we  could  not  better  dispose  of  our 
stock  of  tracts  than  by  giving  them  to 
these  contemned  Christians.  Each  of 
the  little  publications  had  a  woodcut  as 
a  frontispiece,  and  no  group  of  children 
ever  rejoiced  more  over  the  prizes  of  a 
Christmas  tree,  than  did  the  poor  fel- 
lows at  the  distribution  ef  these  bits  of 


paper  covered  with  mysterious  diaracten 
Shortly  afterwards,  two  of  the  mea  came 
back,  and  one  of  them  explained  to  me 
that  his  friend's  tract  had  four  pagei, 
whilst  his  had  only  two,  and  he  rab- 
mitted  that  I  really  ought  to  make  then 
bothalike. 

The  modest  diffidence  of  our  host  and 
hostess  was  distressing.  Nothing  wooid 
induce  them  to  sit  with  us,  and  when  m 
insisted  on  their  doing  so,  they  seized  an 
early  opportunity  of  retiring  to  a  distant 
com^  of  their  own  house.  Never  did  I 
regret  so  much  the  want  of  language  at 
on  that  occasion,  the  slender  stock  of 
Arabic  whidi  I  possessed  being  nsdw 
for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  and  the 
intervention  of  the  dragoman  was  a  coane 
and  UBsatisfiactory  resource.  We  all 
earnestly  longed  to  tell  our  gentie  enter- 
tainers how  £eu:  from  our  wishes  it  wm 
that  they  should  humble  themselves  be- 
fore us;  for,  though  the  story  of  th^r  fir- 
mer graadeur  and  their  lost  inheritanoe 
might  in  a  great  measure  be  a  romance, 
ihej  had  in  reality  the  tone  and  the  feel- 
ings that  made  them  inferior  to  none  in 
aught  but  outward  circumstances,  and 
^heir  blood  was  as  g^itie,  and  their  line- 
age more  ancient  than  those  of  half  tiw 
nobles  of  the  West 


CHAPTER   XII. 

BAALBEC. 

*  Mystaieux  d^serte,  dont  les  larges  collines 
Sont  les  08  des  cit^s  dont  le  nom  a  piri; 
Yastea  blocs  an'a  renins  le  torrent  des  mines; 
Immense  lit  d'nn  peuple  oil  la  vacne  a  tari; 
Temples  qui,  pour  pwter  vos  fondements  de  marbre, 
Avez  d§racin6  les  grands  monts  comme  nn  arbre; 
Gonffres  ot  rouleraient  des  fleuves  tout  eatiers; 
Collonnes  oil  mon  •ceil  cherche  en  yain  des  sentiers; 
De  piliers  et  d'arceauz  profondes  avenues, 
Oii  la  lune  s'6gare  ainsi  qu*au  sein  des  nues; 
Chapiteauz  aue  mom  oeil  m^e  en  lea  regardant; 
Sur  I'^rce  du  globe,  immenses  caiactdrea. 
Pour  yous  toucher  du  doirt,  pour  sonder  vos  myst^res, 
d'Occident!  ^—Lamartme. 


Un  homme  est  venu  < 


We  left  Zahle  at  an  early  hour,  having 
despatched  the  mules  and  tiie  baggage 
still  earlier  for  Baalbea  The  peoiJe 
conducted  us  out  of  the  town  in  ike 
same  manner  in  which  they  had  wel- 
comed us  to  it,  nearly  all  of  them  ex- 
claiming as  before,  though  not  quite  so 
appropriately — *Bu(ma  sera!  —  buona 
sera!' 

Gallantry  and  gratitude  enjoin  that  I 
should  paint  this  beautifully  situated 
town,  with  its  kindly  inhabitants,  as  a 


little  Christian  paradise  of  the  Lebanon, 
but  truth  compels  me  unwillingly  to  con- 
fess, that  it  was  a  perfect  miracle  of  filth. 
In  spite  of  the  acclivity  of  the  grew  vale 
it  rests  on,  and  the  sweeping  river  that 
flows  through  it,  its  unpaved  streets  are 
mere  canals,  filled  with  mud  of  unima- 
ginable depth— -fluid  to  sdl  appearance, 
but  possessing  just  sufficient  consist^cy 
to  cause  it  to  stt^ate.  Sinking  up  to 
their  saddle^irths  in  the  nure,  our  horses 
struggled  a^  plunged,  and  sometimes 
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almost  buried  themselves  in  this  Slough 
of  Despond,  whilst  our  bwid  of  fedr  fol- 
lowers, 1^  shod  with  daw-like  pattens, 
and  clmging  to  the  walls  with  their  hands, 
found  a  precarious  footing  on  the  narrow 
ledges  that  remained  along  the  sides  of 
houses,  which  stood  like  islands  in  the 
quagmire. 

Soon  after  leaving  Zahle,  and  before 
quitting  the  base  of  the  mountains,  we 
passed  the  ruins  of  a  mosque,  originally 
ivalt  over  a  cavern,  said  by  tradition  to 
be  the  *  Tomb  of  Noah,'  which  name  the 
place  still  bears.  The  ark,  according  to 
Arab  story,  rested  on  Mount  Saunin,  the 
loftiest  of  the  neighbouring  heights  of  the 
Lebanon;  and  the  patriarch,  a^r  spend- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  valley 
beneath,  finally  reposed  in  the  sepulchre 
aihided  to. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  along  the 
verge  of  the  mountains,  we  descended  to 
the  plain,  and,  glad  to  be  free  from  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  paths  fdong  which 
we  had  scrambled  from  Beirout,  we  gave 
our  spirited  little  horses  Idie  rein,  and  an 
almost  unbroken  gallop  of  some  fifteen 
miles  brou^t  us  to  Baalbec. 

The  Valley  of  Lebanon,  or  the  Plain 
of  the  Sun,  as  it  has  been  anciently  called, 
from  the  ^reat  temple  that  stood  upon  it, 
has  always  been  famous  for  its  fertiUty 
and  agricultural  capabilities.  This  was 
part  of  the  country  smitten,  and  the  kings 
of  which  were  slain  by  Joshua,  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  years  b^ore  our  era;  and 
seven  centuries  later,  Amos  uttered  dure- 
ful  prophecies  against  it.*  It  is  at  pre- 
sent oidy  partially  cultivated.  The  sys- 
tem of  manuring  seems  to  be  almost  un- 
known in  Syria;  and  the  plan  followed  is 
to  take  a  crop  from  the  land,  and  then 
allow  the  soil  to  rest  for  one  or  more 
years.  In  summer  this  well-watered  val- 
ley must  be  one  ocean  of  lilies  and  other 
flowers,  as  their  withered  stalks  covered 
it  in  December,  and  even  then  the  bright 
hues  of  the  anemone  and  the  crocus 
painted  its  surface. 

We  'steered*  right  across  the  plain, 
which  was  as  tracUess  as  the  sea;  and 
when  we  remonstrated  with  our  guide 
for  leading  us  over  com  lands,  the  crop 
of  which  was  trodden  down  by  our  caval- 
cade, he  replied,  *  This  is  the  road,'  and 
did  not  appear  to  catch  the  idea  that  he 
was  damaging  property.  Indeed,  the  law 
of  trespass  is  not  so  well  understood  in 

*  JoBkuB,  xi.  17.    AmoB  i.  5. 


Syria  as  in  Glen  Tilt.  You  may  ride  with 
fifty  horses  at  your  back  through  stand- 
ing com  or  across  a  garden,  and  the 
owner  will  no  more  seek  to  hinder  you, 
than  he  would  a  visitation  of  Providence. 

The  valley  itfords  excellent  shooting, 
and  abounds  in  partridges,  snipe,  and  a 
large  species  of  plover,  besides  other  va- 
rieties of  birds;  and  the  sportsman  may 
occasionally  bring  down  a  vulture  or 
monstrous  hawk,  if  he  thinks  fit.  The 
noblest  game,  however,  which  we  saw 
there  was  the  great  bustard,  one  of  which 
sat  crouching  among  the  withered  grass 
till  it  was  almost  ridden  over;  but  I  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  shot  at  any 
of  these  fine  birds.  In  the  midst  of  our 
gallop  a  fox  started  at  our  feet,  and,  by  a 
common  impulse,  we  immediately  gave 
him  chase.  On  such  a  plain  an  English 
hunter  would  have  cantered  up  to  him, 
but  our  Uttle  steeds,  smart  though  they 
were,  wanted  bone  to  carry  us  at  such  a 
pace  over  the  com  land,  and  so  renard 
quickly  left  us  behind. 

The  only  objects  that  broke  the  uni- 
form level  of  the  plam  were  several  large 
mounds,  resembling  gigantic  tumuli,  ex- 
tending for  a  considerable  distance  in  a 
chain  ^ong  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley; 
and  I  regretted  we  could  not  find  time  to 
visit  them,  nor  obtain  >  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  wbat  they  were. 

A  dark  and  indistinct  rpile  of  building 
now  began  to  apptHir'in  the  distance, 
standing  out  firom  the  range  of  the  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  eye  coiild  just  distia- 
guish  the  tall  shafts  of  columns  pointing 
up  to  the  sky,  and  again  we  urged  on  our 
horses,  for  we  knew  that  we  looked  upon 
Baalbec.  We  first  reached  an  octagonal 
temple  standing  alone,  and  built  evidently 
in  a  comparatively  recent  j^e,  being  com- 
posed of  the  remnants  of  mightier  fanes. 
The  red  granite  columns  that  support  its 
roof  are  so  ill  proportioned,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  they  are  now  only  half 
their  original  length. 

The  ruins  of  Baalbec  stand  upon  an 
acropolis  of  slight  elevation,  surrounded 
by  a  prodigious  wall.  On  one  side  is  a 
minous  village;  on  the  other,  fresh  green 
fields,  well  irrigated,  and  covered,  when 
we  saw  them,  with  a  capital  crop  of  tui^ 
nips,  the  whole  being  the  experimental 
farm  of  an  enterprising  Scotchman. 

Many  great  things  fail,  at  first  sight, 
to  come  up  to  the  expectations  we  have 
formed  of  them.  A  man  may  gaze  for 
the  first  time  on  the  sea,  from  some  spot 
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where  it  appears  but  a  gulf,  and  Mont 
Blanc,  surrounded  by  the  giants  of  the 
Alps,  ceases,  when  first  seen,  to  stand,  as 
it  had  done  in  the  imagination,  like  a 
mountain  Saul  amidst  its  Alpine  peers. 
So  is  it  with  the  mightiest  works  of 
men.  The  countryman  measures  Lon- 
don by  the  first  street  he  drives  through, 
and  blows  not  of  the  teeming  wilderness 
beyond  it.  Upon  first  seeing  Baalbec,  I 
dreaded  that  one  of  the  dreams  of  my  life 
was  about  to  be  dissolved  by  the  chill 
touch  of  reaUty.  On  approaching  the 
acropolis,  the  immense  wall  drowns  the 
buildings  above  it,  and  the  whole  pile, 
standing  in  solitary  grandeur,  measures 
its  dimensions  with  no  other  work  of  man 
— ^the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  the  great 
plain,  the  majestic  dome  of  heaven,  these 
are  the  only  objects  with  which  the  eye 
can  compare  them.  It  was  then,  with  a 
sudden  transition  from  disappointment  to 
breathless  wonder,  that  I  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  these  prodigious  ruins.  I 
felt  that  Lamartine  had  truly  interpreted 
the  feelings  that  a  first  view  of  these 
temples  inspire,  and  that  words  cannot 
utter  the  thoughts  they  create  in  the 
breast.  ^/Le  silence  est  le  seul  langage 
de  Thomioe^quand  cequ'ileprouved6passe 
la  mesu^e^  ordinaire  de  ses  impressions.' 
The  columns  still  erect  seem  to  carry 
their  entablature  to  the  skies,  whilst,  when 
you  measure  your  six  feet  against  the  dia- 
meter of  the  giants  that  he  prostrate  on 
the  earth,  you  find  you  can  oidy  reach  the 
centre  of  the  prodigious  circle. 

There  is  something  in  mere  magnitude 
that  overwhelms,  as  much  as  there  is  in 
elegance  of  proportion  to  delight,  and, 
carried  away  by  both,  my  first  thought 
was  to  wish  that  I  had  lived  in  the  £s- 
tant  age  that  saw  those  ruined  fanes 
resplendent  in  their  glory,  and  when  men 
had  the  will  and  the  power  to  rear  such 
structures.  For  this  I  would  have  been 
content  to  lose  the  printing  press,  the 
steam-engine,  gunpowder,  and  the  electric 
telegraph! 

Time,  war,  and  barbarism,  have  wasted 
and  wrecked  the  fairest  temples  of  ancient 
Europe,  and  these  have  idl  tried  their 
strength  on  Baalbec,  but  the  ruin  they 
have  wrought  is  comparatively  trifling. 
The  cannon  shot  that  tore  down  half  the 
Parthenon,  would  have  fallen  upon  the 
pillars  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  as  upon 
the  solid  rock ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
Baalbec  might  have  defied  all  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  decay,  had  not  God  himself 


willed  that  no  unholy  shrine  sbould  this 
permanently  lift  up  its  head  to  heav^ 
and  that  the  impious  works  of  maa  should 
not  be  as  eternal  as  his  own.  *  He 
looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth; 
He  toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke;' 
and  Baalbec,  shaken  by  an  earthquake, 
crumbled  in  an  instant  of  time. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec  would  now  be  more  than  super- 
fluous.   We  pitched  our  tents  on  a  grassy 
spot  in  the  midstof  theruins,and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  wandering  among  them. 
Of  the  great  temple,  six  stupendous  co- 
lumns alone  remain.    These  still  support 
their  entablature,  and  must  be  nearly  80 
feet  in  height,  and  36  in  circumference. 
The  lesser  and  later  temple  is  nearly  entire. 
It  is  surrounded  by  Corinthian  columns, 
some  of  which  have  been  fluted  (but  only 
two  of  these  remain),  and  the  suffit  is 
divided  into  pannels,  in  each  of  which  is 
represented,  in  elaborate  sculpture,  the 
figures  of  gods  and  goddesses,  or  scenes 
from  the  Greek  mythology.    The  lower 
blocks  of  the  columns  have  been  or^- 
nallyfixed  to  their  pedestalsby  huge  cramps 
of  iron,  and  the  metal  having  become  a 
coveted  object  to  the  barbarians  of  after 
ages,  they  have  quarried  and  mined  into 
the  centre  of  many  of  the  pillars,  hewing 
out  huge  cavities,  which  have  been  the 
ruin  of  some  portions  of  the  temples,  and 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  as 
one-half  of  the  base  has  been  cut  firom 
many  of  the  columns.    To  fill  up  t^ese 
excavations  with  strong  cem^t,  would 
doubtless  tend  to  preserve  the  monu- 
ments, and  if  our  excellent  consul  at 
Damascus  were  instructed  to  undertake  the 
repairs,  a  nominal  expense  and  the  labour 
of  a  few  hours  might  be  the  means  of 
preserving  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of 
antiquity  for  the  admiration  of  future 
ages.    I  was  enabled  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  lesser  temple  by  clambering  up  a 
broken  spiral  stair,  and  having  procured 
a  Maronite  youth  as  a  guide,  I  descended 
into  the  vaults  below  it.    Entering  by  a 
small  orifice,  we  crawled  down  a  sloping 
passage  almost  filled  up  with  debris,  and 
then  traversed  a  number  of  chambers,  the 
only  communication  between  which  was 
by  small  holes  left  in  walls  of  about  nine 
feet  in  thickness,  through  which  we  with 
difficulty  forced  ourselves. 

My  labour  was  only  rewarded  by  see- 
ing a  succession  of  vaulted  apartments, 
which  had  doubtless  been  originally  the 
scenes  of  the  most  secret  rites  of  the 
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priesthood,  but  which,  at  a  later  period, 
have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  sepul- 
ture, as  numerous  bones  and  broken  arms 
betokened;  and  where  kings  may  once  have 
reposed,  I  found  the  remains  of  a  jackal, 
which  had  lately  lain  down  to  die  there. 
As  lighted  by  a  feeble  candle  I  wandered 
through  these  caves,  far  from  day  and 
light,  I  sometimes  wished  that  I  had  held 
in  my  hand  the  thread  of  Ariadne,  to 
insure  my  exit  from  the  subterranean 
labyrinth. 

Beyond  the  walls  of  the  acropolis  are 
several  minor  ruins,  surrounded  by  the 
miserable  hovels  which  compose  the  mo- 
dem village.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  cu- 
rious oct^nal  temple,  surrounded  by 
Corinthian  columns,  the  entablatures  be- 
ing segments  of  circles,  with  the  convex 
sides  turned  outwards.  There  is  also  a 
large  building,  which  I  presume  has  been 
a  bath.  It  is  quadrangular,  and  paved 
all  over.  On  one  side  of  it,  36  columns 
still  remain,  supporting  slender  arches  of 
pointed  Gothic,  whilst  the  remains  of  se- 
veral pillars  of  porphyry  lie  scattered 
about. 

Not  the  least  extraordinary  of  the 
wonders  of  Baalbec  is  a  block  of  stone 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  build- 
ing, but  has  never  been  removed  to  its 
destined  place.  Instead  of  hewing  a  pillar 
from  a  quarry,  the  Titanic  workmen  have 
cut  away  the  rock,  and  left  the  stone. 
Polished  smooth  on  three  sides,  the  fourth 
is  still  attached  to  the  solid  rock,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  that 
the  chisel  has  made  in  undermining  this 
basis.  The  intention  seems  to  have  been, 
to  have  sawn  the  remaining  portion  asun- 
der, when  the  weight  must  have  been 
sustained  by  some  machinery  attached  to 
the  block. 

But  tMs  quadrangular  block  is  69  feet 
in  length,  and  is  at  one  extremity  18, 
and  at  the  other  13  feet  in  breadth,  and 
the  material  being  hard,  the  weight  of 
the  entire  mass  cannot  be  less  than  1200 
tons.  In  the  wall  of  the  acropolis  are 
several  stones  of  prodigious  size,  three  of 
which,  placed  together  in  the  middle  of 
the  building,  are  of  dimensions  very  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  one  I  have 
described,  yet  are  these  gigantic  stones 
only  in  proportion  to  the  colossal  struc- 
tures around  them.  Who,  then,  were 
they  who  thus  hewed  down  mountains 
into  blocks,  or  cut  them  into  columns, 
and  then  hung  them  in  the  air  ?  What 
manner  of  men  were  they  who  had  tlus 


strength  ?  whence  Came  the  power  they 
wielded  1 

Amidst  the  ruins,  we  met  the  only 
European  travellers  we  saw  in  Syria 
or  Palestine.  These  were,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  Scottish 
gentleman  who  had  just  arrived  from  the 
cedars;  and  it  was  evident  that  in  all 
our  minds  the  question.  Who  built  Baal- 
bec ?  was  one  of  the  reflections  that  its 
remains  suggested. 

*They  were  grand  fellows,  after  all, 
these  Roman  emperors,'  said  one  of  our 
fellow-travellers,  whose  classic  taste  led 
him  to  think  only  of  the  Italian  con- 
querors of  Syria. — *  Romans  1  *  exclaimed 
the  clergyman,  jealous  of  the  heroes  of 
sacred  story.  *  Solomon  built  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness,  and  this  house  in  the 
forest  of  Lebanon:*  so  say  Scripture  and 
tradition.* 

The  latter  idea  is  evidently  a  vain  ima- 
gining. Of  the  Corinthian  column  Solo- 
mon knew  nothing,  and  the  monarch 
whose  vaunted  temple  of  the  Most  High 
at  Jerusalem,  a  comparatively  small  edi- 
fice, was  built  of  materials  so  perishable, 
that  a  few  centuries  saw  them  disappear, 
was  little  likely  to  dedicate  to  a  false  god, 
in  a  remote  desert,  so  stupendous  a  struc- 
ture. The  temple  of  Jerusalem  taxed 
the  power  and  the  wealth  of  Solomon; 
the  situation  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
primitive  buildings  of  Baalbec  would  have 
baffled  his  might.  If  the  temples  were, 
as  John  of  Antioch  asserts,  and  as  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  the  work  of  Antonius 
Pius,  the  silence  of  the  Roman  writers 
on  the  subject  is  singular  indeed;  and 
whilst,  as  has  been  already  stated,  ample 
memorials  remain  to  prove  that  it  was 
he  who  hewed  out  an  obscure  road  amid 
the  rocks  at  Beirout,  his  greater  achieve- 
ment has  scarcely  been  commemorated 
at  aU.t 

Of  three  gigantic  stones  which  sur- 
mount the  magnificent  portal  of  the  lesser 
temple,  the  centre  one  has  slipped  down- 
wards several  feet,  but,  being  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge,  it  has  been  caught  by  the 
other  two,  and  now  hangs  suspended, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  above  the 
heads  of  those  who  enter.  Our  ardent 
admirer  of  Rome  pointed  to  the  noble 
eagle,  carved  on  this  and  the  other  stones, 

*  2  Chron.  viii.  4.    1  Kings  vii.  2. 

t  A  doubtful  inscription  at  Baalbec,  in 
which  bis  name  occurs,  cannot  be  taken  as 
proof  that  he  was  the  actual  builder  of  the 
temple. 
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which,  with  extended  wings^  and  grasp- 
ing in  its  talons  a  cadnceus  (the  ^man 
emblem  of  peace),  seemed  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  history  of  the  place. 

But  the  sculptured  bird  is  not  a  Roman 
eagle — a  tufted  head  and  other  peculi- 
arities claiming  for  him  an  oriental,  and 
not  a  western  origin;  whilst  around  the 
temple  are  to  be  seen,  in  mingled  sculp- 
ture, scenes  from  the  mythology  of  Greece, 
and  such  Egyptian  emblems  as  the  winged 
globe.  If^  too,  the  great  temple  was  the 
work  of  Romans,  in  a  remote  province  of 
the  empire,  how  extraordmaiy  that  they 
never  attempted  the  construction  of  su(i 
monuments  at  Rome  !* 

It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  party, 
that  the  architecture  and  the  devices 
being  Greek,  the  temples  might  owe 
their  origin  to  Ionian  or  Hellenic  Greeks. 
The  buildings  of  Baalbec  belong,  in  fact, 
to  three  widely  separated  eras.  The  latest 
of  these  is  marked  by  the  fiEmtastic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Saracens,  who  have  barba- 
rously disfigiured  the  Roman  temple,  by 
building  a  monstrous  wall  full  in  front  of 
its  beautiful  portal.  Roman  energy,  aided 
most  probably  by  Grecian  art,  doubtless 
produced  the  columned  temples  that  stiU 
adorn  the  place.  These  mark  its  middle 
era,  and  are  also  of  a  comparatively  recent 
epoch;  but  the  date  and  the  history  of 
the  earliest  buildings  of  Baalbec — ^the 
Cyclopean  wall,  and  the  prodigious  stones 
— are  lost  in  the  darkness  of  a  remote 

*  The  same  mystery  hangs  over  the  tern- 
pies  of  Palmyra^  which,  though  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Baalbec,  are  iax  in- 
ferior in  size.  The  most  magnificent  work 
of  a  similar  nature  constructed  bv  the  Bo- 
mans,  BO  £Eur  as  I  am  aware,  was  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  which,  however,  was 
onlyfinMhed  by  Hadnan,  throu^  the  instru- 
mentality, no  doubt,  of  Grecian  workmen; 
and  the  shrine  of  Jove,  mighty  though  it  be, 
is  as  far  inferior  in  size  te  the  great  temple 
of  Baalbec,  as  it  exceeds  the  ^rian  struc- 
ture in  elegance  and  beauty. 


antiquity.  Lamartine  gravely  states  hk 
opinion,  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  an- 
tediluvian giants,  some  of  whose  ooIosbiI 
bones,  he  imagines,  have  been  found  in 
the  Lebanon.  Others  have  sappond 
that  these  Titanic  works  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  Zamzammims,  the  giant 
race  which,  we  are  told  in  Deuteronofflj, 
God  destroyed  in  the  olden  time.  But 
surely  it  was  the  might  of  mind,  the 
power  of  knowledge,  not  the  mere  strength 
of  arm,  the  brute  force  of  a  giant,  l&tt 
wielded  these  enormous  blo<^;  and  less 
poetical,  but  more  learned  inqmries  have 
attributed  th^n  to  Cuthite  tribes,  who, 
under  the  titles  of  Belidie  Oadmians  snd 
Phoenices,  dwelt  once  in  Syri%  and  weie 
renowned  for  the  magnitude  of  their 
works.  Leaving,  however,  the  poets  and 
the  antiquarians  to  puzzle  themselves  Id 
vain,  I  am  not  disinclined  to  accept  the 
Arab  tradition,  that  Baalbec  was  founded 
by  Gian-ben-Gian,  the  pre-Adamite  so- 
vereign of  the  worid.* 

It  was  the  Lord'sniay,  and  having  seen 
the  sun  sink  slowly  over  the  ruins  of 
what  was  once  his  mightiest  fane,  we  ga- 
thered together  on  the  spot  where  the 
unremaining  gods  of  Heliopolis  were  wont 
to  be  adored,  and  there  (the  service  bdng 
conducted  by  the  clergyman  we  had  met) 
we  worshipped  H«n  who  is  *  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever.* 

*  Among  the  cities  which  are  .enumerated 
by  Greek  and  Oriental  names  in  the  geo- 
^phy  and  conquest  of  Syria,  we  may  difl- 
tinguiah  Bmesa  or  Hems,  tiehopolis  or  Baal- 
beo-— the  former  as  the  metropolis  o{  the 
plain,  the  latter  as  the  capital  of  the  vaUey. 
Both  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  BaacL 
but  the  decline  of  their  super^ition  aoa 
splendour  has  been  marked  oy  a  singultf 
variety  of  fortime.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Emesa,  which  was  equalled  in 
poetio  style  to  the  summits  of  Mount  Libanns, 
while  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  invisible  to  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  excite  the  curiosily  and 
wonder  of  the  European  traveller.— (?wo», 
V.  9.,  c.  61. 


THE   SPIRIT   OF   LABOUR. 

There  is  a  spirit,  Brothers,  all  invoke 
Who  would  find  place  in  earth's  ulterior  story. 

This  spirit.  Labour; — ^from  its  iron  yoke 
Great  thoughts  arise,  and  men  leap  up  to  gloiy. 

All  noble  deeds  that  live  when  men  are  dead — 
All  glorious  thoughts  that  have  eternal  sway- 
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Were  bom  of  Labour  of  the  heart  and  head: 
This  heritage  of  toil  is  ours  to-day. 

Spirit  of  Labour !  strong  and  mighty  thou ! 

Mighty  in  deed,  and  earnest  in  endeavour: 
The  crown  of  majesty  is  on  thy  brow; 

The  dew  of  youth  upon  thy  lips  for  ever. 

Brothers !  there  is  a  victory  to  win: 

This  earth  is  drawing  to  her  final  day; 
And  still  her  cities  are  the  homes  of  sin; 

H^  moral  darkness  hath  not  pass'd  away. 

Why  do  wo  linger  from  the  field  of  strife, 

Cursed  with  this  indolence  and  indecision? 
Is  there  no  God  ia  heaven?  no  after-life? — 

Or  hav«  our  lives  no  end,  no  aim,  no  mission? 

Is  there  no  truth  to  toil  for  in  the  world? 

Is  there  no  pomised  day  of  greater  good? 
For  which  God's  heroes  in  the  flames  were  hurFd, 

And  martyrs  leapM  to  heaven  lapp'd  in  blood! 

Shall  we  do  nought,  but  let  the  talent  rust, 

That  each  of  us  within  his  heart  possesses  ? 
Shall  we  hide  heavenly  souls  in  eardily  dust. 

Or  i^hun  the  toil  for  womanly  caresses? 

Brothers !  we  have  a  work;  our  hearts  are  young; 

We  watch  the  shadows  on  the  walls  of  time; 
We  hear  the  thundering  of  the  iron  tongue; 

This  day's  dark  dawn  shall  grow  to  light  suldime. 

Th^e  is  in  earth  a  mighty  despot — Sin:— 

Who  drives  his  slaves  like  unresisting  cattle; 
Brothers !  he  shall  not  long  the  victory  win, 

If  earnest  hearts  invoke  the  Qod  of  battle. 

Far  in  the  futare,  prophet-like,  we  gaze, 

The  lastorj  of  empires  vast  to  scan; 
The  mom  may  break  in  blood,  but  there  are  rays 

Of  sunlight  on  the  destinies  of  man. 

And  shall  we  now,  when  earth  is  growing  dd, 

Forget  the  shadows  of  the  great  departed? 
Shall  we  sit  down,  and  let  our  hearts  grow  cold 

Beneath  the  eyes  of  samts  and  heroes  martyr'd? 

Broth^s  of  noMe  heart !  awake,  arise! 

Stand  by  the  tmth,  for  she  at  last  most  reign. 
Heed  not  their  taunts,  who  foolishly  despise; 

Though  all  combine,  their  power  would  be  in  vidn. 

Seek  ye  this  spirit,  Brothers,  nig^t  and  day. 

We  all  must  labour;  toil  will  bring  its  blessii^: 
The  earth  will  rest  not  till  Qod  take  away 

The  burden  that  upon  her  heart  is  pressing. 

Work  on !  and  if  ye  weary,  iroble  hearts; 

If  toil  beat  down  the  brave  heroic  breast, 
Be  this  your  cry:  Who  in  the  strife  departs, 

^lall  ever  in  tixe  heavenly  mansions  rest.  H.  H.  N. 
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Among  the  various  subjects  which  have 
eugaged  the  attention  of  intelligent  men 
during  the  last  few  years,  none  has  ex- 
cited greater  differences  of  opinion  than 
that  of  education.  On  every  purely  poli- 
tical question  the  majority  of  the  public 
could  probably  be  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, by  concessions  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  But  the  case  is  very  diffe- 
rent as  regards  education.  Although 
there  are  few  who  will  venture  to  deny 
that  on  that  subject  there  is  greater  need 
for  concession,  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  good  of  the  rising  generation,  than 
on  any  other,  and  although  all  are  agreed 
as  to  the  necessity  for  extending  it  as  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  civilisation,  we 
still  find  that,  as  the  public  mind  becomes 
more  alive  to  the  importance  of  it,  opi- 
nions respecting  the  machinery  by  which 
it  Ls  to  be  extended  become  more  varied 
and  more  conflicting.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  however,  that  of  late  years 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  what 
may  be  cadled  educational  ideas — that  is, 
in  the  estimate  of  the  scope  and  bearing 
of  the  subject.  Our  forefathers  had  none 
of  the  diflSculties  which  we  find  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  solve  or  to  harmonise,  simply 
because  they  had  but  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  education. 
Their  ideas  regarding  it  could  scarcely  be 
considered  progressive,  in  the  sense  in 
which  those  of  their  descendants  have 
been;  and  yet  we  are  persuaded  that,  to 
what  they  did  to  bring  educational  ad- 
vantages within  the  reach  of  the  masses, 
we  may  in  a  great  measure  trace  the 
anxiety  that  is  now  felt  to  extend  these. 
A  few  months  ago  we  gave  a  full  account 
of  Christ's  Hospital;  and  in  another  paper 
endeavoured  to  show  what  was  done  by 
George  Heriot,  to  give  Scotland  a  status 
in  regard  to  common  education — how 
his  benevolence  has  been  the  means  of 
securing  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity benefits  which  were  never  thought 
of  before  his  time,  and  would  probably 
never  have  been  thought  of  for  long  after. 
We  now  propose  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely  the  educational  machinery  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  set  in  motion;  and, 
while  tracing  the  history  of  the  various 
educational  foundations  which  have  been 
established  in  Edinburgh  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  of  his  hospital,  to  inquire 


into  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the 
system  of  training  which  obtains  in  them. 
In  doing  this,  we  shall  briefly  refer  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  institutions 
were  founded,  giving  the  leading  fjacts  of 
their  history,  and  then  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  economy  of  them,  in  the  li^t 
of  the  days  in  which  we  live.  We  b^in, 
then,  with  an  hospital  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  only  second  in  importance  to 
that  of  George  Heriot. 

George  Watson,  the  founder  of  the 
hospital  which  bears  his  name,  though  s 
man  of  some  note  in  his  native  city,  was 
by  no  means  such  a  person  as  a  biogra- 
pher could  have  much  to  say  about.    It 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the  author 
of  *  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel '  to  have  made 
him  so  interesting,  even  with  the  license 
of  a  novelist,  as  he  has  made  his  countiy- 
man   and  predecessor  in   good  workis, 
George  Heriot.    No  incident  in  his  life 
was  above  commonplace,  and  but  for  the 
object  to  which  he  devoted  his  fortune, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  have  been  remembered  any  more 
than  the  masses  of  his  now  forgotten  con- 
temporaries.   The  son  and  the  grandson 
of  a  merchant,  when  that  profession  em^ 
braced  a  greater  variety  of  commercaal 
transactions  than  it  does  now,  his  name 
and  his  benevolence  have  been  appro^ 
priately  connected  with  the  mercantile  in- 
terest. He  does  not  seem  to  have  inherited 
his  sagacity  and  business  tact  from  his 
^Either,  for  at  the  death  of  the  latter  the 
affairs  of  the  family  were  found  to  be  in 
such  a  disordered  state,  that  George  Wat- 
son and  his  brother  John  were  cast  upon 
the  care  of  their  aunt,  the  lady  of  James 
Davidson  of  Curriehill,  whose  brother  long 
held  the  office  of  Scottish  representative 
or  consul  in  the  United  Proviaces.    This 
lady  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
more  than  ordinary  shrewdness,  and  to 
her  George  may  be  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  all  his  subsequent  prosperity. 
His  mother  having  married  a  second 
time  when  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy,  his 
education  and  *  up-bringing*  devolved  en- 
tirely upon  his  aunt,  by  whom  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  sent  to  Holland,  with  the 
view  of  acquiring  the  then  rare  accom- 
plishment of  Imk-keeping.    After  his 
return  to  Scotland,  Watson,  with  the  as- 
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sistance  of  his  kind-hearted  relative,  be- 
gan business  on  his  own  account,  and 
about  the  same  time  became  accountant 
or  cashier  to  Sir  James  Dick  of  Preston- 
field,  for  some  time  Lord  Provost  of 
[Edinburgh,  and  one  of  its  most  extensive 
merchants.  In  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  remaining  unmar- 
ried, successfully  transacting  business  as 
a  bill  broker,  and  gradually  acquiring 
property.  Subsequently  he  became  ac- 
countant to  the  Bank  of  Scotland — its 
first  accountant  we  believe — and  at  the 
same  time  held  the  offices  of  Receiver  of 
the  City  Impost  on  Ale,  and  Treasurer  to 
the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  as  well  as 
for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge.  In  the  two  last- 
named  institutions  he  took  a  deep  inte- 
rest, and  it  is  probable  that  his  connec- 
tion with  the  first  of  them  determined 
him  in  the  disposal  of  his  fortune.  Though 
frugal,  and  what  in  Scottish  language 
would  be  called  *  gear-gathering,'  Watson 
was  a  man  of  large  charities.  He  calcu- 
lated his  profits  even  to  a  few  pence;  there 
is  an  entry  in  his  day-book  recording  how 
he  made  a  gain  of  fourpence  on  the  sale 
of  a  pair  of  shoe-buckles;  he  was  exact 
and  regular  in  his  business  habits,  as 
the  methodical  appearance  of  his  busi- 
ness books  show,  but  withal  he  was 
no  miser.  Though  living  frugally,  he 
lived  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  as  he 
had  always  done,  preferring  simpUcity 
and  quiet  to  ostentation,  and  devoting 
the  most  of  his  time  to  business.  In 
short,  George  Watson  seems  to  have  been 
a  type  of  the  sagacious  and  successful 
Scottish  merchant.  At  his  death,  his  re- 
latives all  received  handsome  legacies, 
and  the  larger  portion  of  his  fortune,  re- 
presented by  a  sum  of  j£l 2,000,  was  de- 
voted to  the  endowment  of  an  hospital 
for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  the 
male  children  and  grandchildren  of  decayed 
merchants  in  Edinburgh.  Although  Wat- 
son died  in  1723,  the  hospital  which  now 
stands  on  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  north 
side  of  the  Meadows,  and  immediately 
opposite  Heriot*s  Hospital,  was  not  opened 
until  1741.  «  The  fund  had  by  that  time 
accumulated  to  £20,000,  and  £5000  was 
laid  out  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
which  is  a  plain  and  substantial  one. 
The  founder  having  been  a  regular  at- 
tender  at  the  Old  Church  in  Edinburgh,  it 
was  expressly  provided  that  the  minister 
of  that  church,  in  all  time  coming,  should 
be  one  of  the  governors;  and,  besides  that 


individual,  the  board  of  management  con- 
sists of  five  members  of  the  Town  Council, 
and  the  Master,  Treasurer,  and  twelve 
assistants  of  the  Merchant  Company. 
The  number  of  boys  on  the  hospital  roll 
at  the  end  of  last  year  was  eighty-two, 
in  addition  to  which,  there  were  eleven 
others  attending  as  day  scholars;  an  act 
of  Parliament  having  been  recently  ob- 
tained, for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
educational  privileges  of  the  institu- 
tion to  those  who  preferred  having  their 
children  with  them  after  school  hours. 
The  boys  are  admitted  at  seven  years  of 
age,  or  under  ten,  and  remain  until  they 
have  completed  their  fifteenth  year,  at 
which  time,  if  they  have  proved  apt  in 
scholarship,  and  wish  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity, they  receive  £20  per  annum  for 
four  years,  and  £17  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  ones.  In  ordinary  cases,  each 
boy  when  he  leaves  is  presented  with  £7, 
and  receives  £lO  per  annum  during  the 
five  years  of  his  apprenticeship.  On  at- 
taining the  age  of  25,  he  receives  £50 
more,  provided  he  has  not  entered  the 
manied  state,  and  can  provide  a  certi- 
ficate of  good  behaviour.  The  boys  while 
in  the  hospital  are  all  clothed  alike,  in 
dark-green  jackets  and  caps.  They  re- 
ceive a  liberal  education,  and  are  other- 
wise well  attended  to.  George  Watson's 
institution  has  been  a  prosperous  one. 
At  present  the  landed  property  belonging 
to  it  yields  an  annual  rental  of  nearly 
£4000.  Last  year  its  gross  revenue  was 
about  £7053,  and  the  clear  surplus  over 
expenditure,  £2213  :  15  :  lOd.  The  pro^ 
perty  of  the  hospital  consists  chiefly  of 
landed  estates,  together  with  money  lent 
on  bond,  and  invested  in  stock.  The 
surplus  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  several  out-door 
schools,  on  the  plan  of  those  connected 
with  Heriot's  foundation;  but  hitherto 
proposals  to  carry  out  this  very  desirable 
object  have  been  strongly  opposed. 

The  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  or,  as 
it  was  originally  styled,  The  Maiden  Hos- 
pital, has  a  close  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution we  have  just  noticed.  Its  affairs, 
like  those  of  the  other,  are  under  the 
management  of  the  Merchant  Company, 
and  through  it  the  privileges  which 
George  Watson  secured  to  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  merchants  or  burgesses  of 
Edinburgh,  are  held  out  to  their  daugh- 
ters and  grand-daughters.  Although 
the  Maiden  Hospital  was  originally 
founded  in  1695  by  voluntary  contribu- 
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tions,  duefly  from  tbe  merchants,  it  is 
doubtfiil  whether  it  would  ever  have 
been  established  (m  so  extensive  or  so 
secure  a  basis,  had  not  a  benevolent  lady 
named  Erskine  or  Hair,  the  widow  of  a 
druggist  in  Edinburgh,  bestowed  on  it  a 
large  house  and  adjoining  grounds,  long 
used  as  the  hospital,  together  with  doaar 
tions  to  a  very  considerable  aiaount.  We 
know  little  of  this  lady— nething,  in  fact, 
save  her  good  deeds,  one  of  which  we 
have  just  recorded;  and  another  being 
the  endowment,  in  oonneetion  with  l^e 
fireem^  of  the  inoOTporated  trades,  of  an 
institution  designed  for  tbe  daughters  of 
cra&smen,  known  as  the  Trades'  Maiden 
Ho(q>itaL  Botii  of  these  foundations 
have  been  prosperous*  A  handsome 
bnUding  for  the  former  was  erected  id 
1818  at  the  xMnrlh  of  the  Meadows,  the 
house  bestowed  by  Mary  Erskine  having 
by  that  time  been  found  too  small.  The 
Shades'  Maiden  Hoi^itai  is  a  plain  dd- 
ftahioned  edifice,  ntuated  almost  at  tbe 
badt  of  the  university,  and,  as  is  now 
arranged,  it  will  shortly  be  removed,  to 
make  way  for  a  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art,  to  be  erected  in  thai;  locality.  The 
number  of  girls  usually  maintatBed  in  the 
Merchant  Maiden  Hoq)ital  varies  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred,  while  little  more 
than  half  that  number  are  inmales 
ci  the  kindred  institution.  Although 
the  course  of  education  and  the  general 
internal  arrangements  are  very  nearly 
the  same  in  both,  the  larger  endowmrats 
of  the  former  give  the  inmates  some  ad- 
vantages which  the  girls  trained  in  the 
latter  do  not  enjoy.  Purdiases  of  landed 
property  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
chiefly  in  Aberdeenshire,,  and  judidous 
management,  have  greatly  augmented  the 
resources  of  the  Merchant  Maiden  Insti- 
tution. Last  year  its  gross  revenue  was 
upwards  of  £5110,  moie  than  £4576  of 
which  was  derived  from  the  rental  of  its 
landed  estates.  In  both  of  these  esta- 
blishments the  education  given  is  of  a 
superior  character;  and  on  leaving,  each 
ci  the  girls  receives  a  small  sum  of 
money. 

The  hospital  at  the  Bean,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  known  as  John 
Watson's  Hospital,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  individual 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  fund  out  of 
which  it  was  built  and  endowed  had  by 
judicious  management  increased  far  be- 
yond the  expectation  which  he  had  formed 
long  before  there  was  any  thought  of  such 


an  institution.  John  Watson,  wlie  ia 
his  profession  of  a  writer  to  the  signet 
had  amassed  a  considerable  fortime, 
bequeathed  the  residue  c^  it  to  trustees, 
with  the  generally  expressed  provisioii 
that  it  be  applied  to  *sudi  pious  and 
charitable  uses  within  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh as  they  might  think  fit;'  and  the 
design  of  these  trustees  was  to  endow  a 
foundling  hospital,  wilh  the  view  of  pre- 
venting child-murder.  Their  view  of 
what  was  *  pious  and  diaritable'  was, 
however,  deemed  quesliooaUe  by  the 
parties  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
fund  was  afterwards  assi^oed;  vizL,  the 
ke^)er,  deputy-keeper,  and  commissionen 
of  Her  Majesty's  mgnet;  and  in  1822  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  £cHr  chang- 
ing the  destination  of  it,  and  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  hoi^tal  in 
whidi  destitute  children  should  be  main- 
tamed,  educated,  and  assisted  on  their 
entrance  into  life.  It  is  not  within  our 
province  to  inquire  whether  this  change 
was  a  wise  one  or  not.  The  utility  and 
moral  bearing  of  a  foundling  hosjntal 
might  be  questioned;  whether,  after 
several  educatiMsal  hospitals  had  be^ 
founded  in  Edinburgh,  an  addition  to 
them  was  the  only  way  by  which  tiie 
testator's  intenticms  could  be  carried  out, 
was  a  less  doubtful  matter  in  1822, 
perhaps,  than  it  may  be  now.  Be  tiiat 
as  it  may,  an  extensive  building  in  tiie 
Qreek  s^le  of  architecture  was  erected, 
and  children  of  both  sexes  admitted. 
The  number  of  inmates  is  usually  about 
a  hundred.  The  boys  are  taught  Latin, 
French,  and  drawing,  besides  the  ordinary 
branches  of  instruction;  and  the  girls 
receive  an  education  correspondingly 
liberal  They  are  admitted  from  fivd 
years  of  age  to  eight,  and  leave  tiie 
institution  when  tiiey  have  attained 
their  fourteenth  year.  John  Watson's 
Hospital  is  a  wealthy  one,  the  funds 
havii^  accumulated  greatfy,  under  a 
careful  and  economical  system  of  manage- 
ment. 

There  are  two  educational  foundatimis 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
which,  being  limited  in  character,  imd 
differing  in  no  very  essential  respect 
from  those  we  have  noticed,  need  only  be 
mentioned.  One  of  these,  situated  near 
Buddingsten,  was  founded  by  Louis 
Qauvin,  a  Fr^eh  teach^,  and  subse- 
quently a  furmer,  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  sons  of  poor  teachers, 
fiurmers,  master  printers,  booksellers,  or 
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respectable  agricultural  servants.  The 
number  of  inmates  is  generally  about 
twenty.  The  other  institution,  situated 
near  Plrestonpans,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Schaw's  Hospital,  and  is  still  more 
limited. 

In  matters  of  benevolence,  as  in  most 
things  else,  men  are  greatly  influenced  by 
precedents — ^more  so,  perht^,  than  by  a 
judidous  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances which  may  render  their  good  deeds 
effective  or  otiierwise.  It  is  as  well  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  that  the  large-hearted- 
ness  of  one  individual  should  tend  to 
produce  the  same  thing  in  others.  In 
the  founding  and  endowment  of  hospitals 
for  the  young,  precedent  has  had  a  more 
abxa  ordinary  weight.  The  motives  and 
feelings  which  prompted  Qeorge  Heriot 
to  provide  maintenance  and  education  for 
po(»r  boys,  at  a  time  when  education  was 
a  privilege  which  few  enjoyed,  have  in- 
fluenced men  of  fortune  up  to  a  very 
recent  date;  and  their  intentions  have 
been  carried  out  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
consistency  with  tiie  character  of  Heriot's 
Hospital  But  the  fortune  <^  about 
J200,000  bequeathed  1^  James  Donald- 
son, a  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who  died  in 
1830,  may  be  said  to  have  been  expended 
in  mere  matters  of  appearance,  and  in  a 
way  which  cannot  fiEul  to  suggest  the  in- 
utility of  such  bequests,  at  a  time  when 
the  educational  machinery  of  the  country 
was  so  much  extended,  and  when  there 
were  so  many  channels  into  which  bene^ 
Tolence  so  munificent  as  this  might  have 
been  diverted  with  far  more  go^  to  the 
community^  Out  of  the  &nd  which 
Dcmaldson  left,  and  which  was  amassed 
during  a  l(mg,  industrious,  but  penu- 
rious life,  an  edifice  has  been  erected, 
on  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  west  of 
Edinburgh,  which  rivals  in  ext^nmal 
magnificence  the  palaces  of  royalty. 
As  an  architectuiul  feature  of  the 
Modem  Athens,  and  as  evincing  the 
genius  of  the  architect  Mr  Playfair,  it  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  worthy  of  the  admira- 
tion which  it  elicits,  but  the  taste  which 
enables  us  to  judge  of  a  work  of  art,  is  a 
very  different  thingfrom  the  considerations 
which  lead  us  to  decide  upon  the  fitness 
of  that  work  to  the  end  designed.  The 
parties  eligible  for  admission  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  Donaldson's  bequest  are  i^oor 
children  of  the  name  of  Donaldson  or 
Marshall  (the  name  of  the  founder^s 
mother),  or  such  poor  children  as  shall 
ai^iear  to  be  in  the  most  destitute  cir- 


cumstances. For  such  persons,  a  pliun  and 
substantial  building  would,  of  course,  have 
been  what  prudence  would  have  recom- 
mended. A  large  portion  of  the  money 
which  has  been  expended  in  the  erection 
of  an  edifice  altogether  unfitted  for  chil- 
dren, in  the  circumstances  of  those  whom 
Donaldson  intended  should  be  the  objects 
of  his  benevolence,  might  thus  have  been 
saved,  and  its  usefulness  greatly  extended. 
As  it  is,  this  palace  for  the  destitute  is 
much  too  large;  the  funds  being  inade- 
quate to  maintain  the  number  of  children 
for  whom  accommodation  was  provided. 

Nor  is  Donaldson's  Hospital  the  only 
one  illustrating  the  indiscreetness  which 
characterises  the  disposal  of  bequests  for 
such  purposes.  Out  of  the  funds  left  by 
Mr  Daniel  Stewart  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
1814^  another  palatial  pile  has  been  reared 
to  the  west  of  Edinburgh,  on  part  of  the 
estate  of  Dean,  and  is  now  in  course  of 
being  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  poor  boys 
of  the  founder's  name,  or  the  name  of 
Mac£Eurlane,  or  any  other  poor  boys  who 
may  be  regarded  as  proper  objects  of 
chmty.  The  money  sunk  in  these  two 
last-mentioned  institutions  must  be  con- 
sidwed  as  in  a  great  measure  lost,  so  &r 
as  the  ends  of  real  benevolence  are  con- 
cerned. The  number  of  similar  ones  pre- 
viously existing  would,  we  are  persuaded, 
have  been  found  amply  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  community,  had  their  bases 
been  properly  extended,  so  as  really  to 
embrace  those  to  whom  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  intentions  expressed  by 
the  respective  founders  directly  points. 
There  is  a  fund  left  by  Sir  William  Fettea, 
Bart.,  a  respectable  citizen  of  Edinburgh, 
who  died  in  1836,  for  purposes  akin  to 
those  for  which  these  hospitals  have  been 
built.  It  is  still,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  and  we  trust  that  such  dis- 
crimination will  be  shown  in  the  admini- 
stration of  it,  as  will  lead  to  its  applica- 
tion in  some  way  better  fitted  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  society,  than  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  to  the  ahready  numerous 
charitable  institutions  for  the  young.  At 
some  future  time,  we  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  inquiring  whether  the  aged 
and  infirm  are  not  more  worthy  of  being 
considered  the  objects  of  a  stranger's  bene- 
volence, than  those  for  whose  education, 
at  least,  the  government  of  the  country 
ought,  on  proper  principles,  to  become 
reiq^onsible,  and  for  whom  there  ahready 
exist  so  many  educational  privileges. 

The  institutions  we  have  aheady  no- 
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ticed,  though  chiefly  designed  by  their 
founders  for  the  benefit  of  orphans,  or  the 
children  of  persons  understood  to  be  un- 
able to  maintain  and  educate  their  fami- 
lies, are  to  be  considered  as  only  in  a 
very  limited  sense  affording  a  refuge  to 
orphans.  The  privilege  of  admission  to 
them  is  moreover  limited  by  certain  other 
and  special  conditions.  It  was  not  until 
about  three  years  after  Geoi^ge  Watson^s 
death— viz.,  in  1 727— that  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  found  an  orphan  hospital  on 
a  broad  national  basis;  and  the  honour  of 
this  attempt  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
one  whose  name  is  seldom  heard,  but  by 
whose  unostentatious  benevolence  many 
poor  children  have  been  reared  in  circum- 
stances very  different  from  those  which 
might  be  regarded  as  incident  to  their 
friendless  position.  Mr  Andrew  Gardner, 
who  long  held  an  office  in  connection  with 
Trinity  Hospital,  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  founder  of  the  institution 
now  known  by  the  distinctive  name  of 
the  Orphan  Hospital.  This  large-hearted 
man  appears,  from  all  we  know  about  him, 
to  hav^  been  an  active,  public-spirited  mer- 
chant, who,  while  engaged  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  asylum  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  originated  by  Mary  of  Guel- 
dres,  and  *  hearing  oftentimes  the  still 
sad  music  of  humanity,*  conceived  the  pos- 
sibility of  awakening  public  sympathy  on 
behalf  of  the  fatherless  and  motherless. 
By  strenuous  exertions,  he  was  enabled 
to  raise  a  small  fund,  with  which  he  hired 
a  house  in  one  of  the  closes  of  Edinburgh, 
into  which  thirty  orphans  were  admitted. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr  Gardner  contem- 
plated giving  to  the  institution  a  character 
analogous,  in  some  degree,  to  that  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  which  in  our  own  day 
have  met  with  such  deserved  success,  for 
he  made  an  attempt  to  combine,  with  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education,  instruc- 
tion in  weaving,  the  promotion  of  Scottish 
manufactures  being  at  that  time  an  ob^ 
ject  of  general  interest.  This  part  of  his 
scheme  did  not,  however,  altogether  an- 
swer the  expectations  formed  of  it,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  the  operations  were  carried  on. 
The  institution  itself  flourished,  notwith- 
standing, and  the  funds  had  accumulated 
to  an  extent  which  enabled  the  patrons 
to  erect  a  building  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  site  then  occupied  by  Trinity  College 
Church.  In  1739,  or  about  thiee  years 
after  this  object  was  attained,  the  funds 
had  been  so  augmented  by  subscriptions. 


donations,  and  church-door  collections— 
a  donation  from  Colonel  Gardiner,  and 
extraordinary  collections  made  after  s»- 
mons  preached  by  George  Whitfield, 
among  others — ^that  seventy-four  orphan 
children  were  admitted  into  the  house. 
The  edifice  was  long  in  being  completed, 
and  shortly  before  its  completion,  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation  was  obtained  from 
George  II.  In  course  of  time,  the  extm- 
sion  of  the  city  to  the  north  shut  in  tl^ 
hospital  building,  and  the  site  being  low, 
it  was  considered  somewhat  unh^hhy. 
Eemoval  was  therefore  considered  neces- 
sary, and,  accordingly,  the  handsome  new 
buUding  now  situated  at  the  west  of  the 
Water  of  Leith  village,  on  the  estate  of 
Dean,  was  erected,  at  the  expense  of  aboat 
Jl  6,000.  So  large  an  expenditure  for 
such  a  purpose  must  be  regarded  as  re- 
prehensibly  extravagant,  and  the  effect  of 
it  has  materially  restricted  the  usefulness 
of  the  institution.  Accommodation  was 
provided  for  about  two  hundred  children, 
and  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
half  of  that  number  are  maintained.  For 
a  strictly  charitable  purpose,  an  outlay  of 
^16,000  on  the  mere  building  and  its 
surrounding  g|rounds  was  altogether  inex- 
pedient, tend^g,  we  have  no  doubt,  to 
affect  its  character  with  the  public.  Its 
object,  however,  is  one  which  must  com- 
mend itself  to  every  benevolent  man,  and 
the  institution  is  deserving  of  far  more 
support  than  we  believe  it  obtains.  The 
children,  admitted  at  ages  varying  from 
seven  to  ten,  are  instructed  in  usefiil 
branches  of  education,  and  efforts  are  made 
to  give  them  a  fair  outset  in  life.  Appli- 
cations for  admission  are  received  frx)m 
aU  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus  thorough- 
ly national  in  its  character,  the  Orphan 
Hospital  ought  to  obtain  something  like 
national  support.  The  children  who  are 
benefited  by  it  are,  of  all  others,  those  for 
whom  the  hospital  system  of  training  is 
best  adapted,  and  who  have  the  strongest 
claim  on  our  benevolence.  Much  good 
has  been  effected  by  it  since  its  founda- 
tion, and  with  increased  support  it  might 
be  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  great 
deal  more. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  history,  or 
noticed  the  character,  of  the  institutions  in 
and  around  Edinburgh,  which  have  been 
specially  designed  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  young,  we  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  principle  on 
wMch  they  have  been  founded.  Of  late 
years  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground 
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that  tlie  hospital  system  is  not  free  from 
objections.  As  the  ideas  of  mankind  on 
the  subject  of  education  and  the  training 
of  the  young  have  begun  to  expand,  the 
conviction  that  a  system  which  interposes 
■J)etween  the  parent  and  the  child,  reliev- 
ing the  former  to  some  extent  of  his 
ifesponsibihties,  without  affording  corre- 
sponding advantages  to  the  latter,  is  not 
the  one  best  adapted  for  the  formation  of 
a  high  moral  character.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which 
that  objection  is  based,  and  before  offer- 
ing any  decided  opinion  upon  it,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say  that  these  institu- 
tions have  been  the  means  of  conferring 
benefits  on  the  community  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise  obtained. 
It  is  undeniable,  that  at  the  time  some 
of  them  were  founded  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  country  was  very  defec- 
tive. Few  opportunities  were  presented 
by  which  the  children  of  the  middle 
classes  of  society  could  obtain  such  edu- 
cational advantages  as  the  hospitals  have 
afforded.  Nor  do  they  fail  to  commend 
themselves  to  every  philanthropist  as 
asylums  in  which  the  children  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  saved  from  the  effects 
of  the  misfortunes  which  might  befall,  or 
the  indiscretions  which  might  ruin,  the 
parents.  It  is  diflficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  deplorable  case  than  that  of  a  father, 
whose  prosperity  in  business  at  one  period 
of  his  life  led  him  not  only  to  cherish  the 
hope  that  his  sons  and  daughters  would 
be  placed  in  affluent  circumstances,  but 
to  give  them  expectations  accordingly, 
being  broken  down  by  adversity  at  the 
very  time  he  expected  that  his  hopes 
would  be  realised.  His  children  have 
yet  to  be  educated,  and  though  destined 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world  by  their 
own  exertions,  he  is  deprived  of  the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  do  so.  They 
may  therefore  be  compelled  to  begin  their 
career  with  fewer  advantages  than  he 
himself  enjoyed,  for  at  the  very  time 
when  they  most  need  help  he  is  least 
able  to  afford  it.  In  better  days,  how- 
ever, he  has  connected  himself  with  one 
or  other  of  the  corporations  under  the 
auspices  of  which  hospitals  are  placed, 
and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  reap  in  their 
admission  to  these  the  advantages  of  his 
prosperity.  He  obtains  these  advantages 
too,  by  right,  not  through  charity,  and  is 
thus  relieved  of  a  heavy  portion  of  his 
burden  of  misfortime.  If  we  conceive 
the  children  to  have  been  left  orphans, 
Vol.  III. 


and  unprovided  for,  the  case  is  still 
stronger;  in  the  right  of  their  father, 
they  are  saved  at  least  from  the  cold 
charity  of  the  world,  and  fitted  for  their 
duties  in  life. 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  deny  that 
the  founders  of  hospitals  were  influenced 
by  motives  of  the  purest  philanthropy. 
All  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  were  per- 
sons who  made  their  fortunes  through 
industry  and  perseverance.  If  mere  re- 
nown had  been  their  object,  it  might 
have  been  far  more  cheaply  purchased 
than  by  the  disposal  of  their  property  for 
the  good  of  strangers;  and  had  they  been 
actuated  by  motives  of  self-interest,  these 
could  have  been  much  more  easily  grati- 
fied than  by  making  provision  for  com- 
ing generations.  Their  intentions  were 
pure  and  disinterested,  founded  on  the 
dictates  of  an  enlightened  humanity;  and, 
all  circumstances  considered,  well  ad- 
apted to  the  wants  of  their  age.  Let  us 
revere  their  memories,  and  honour  their 
names,  as  those  of  great  benefactors  ought 
to  be  revered  and  honoured. 

But,  while  we  are  of  opinion  that  these 
benevolent  persons  devised  and  carried 
out  plans  for  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  which  were  well  ad- 
apted to  the  ends  they  had  in  view,  and 
which,  in  some  of  their  features,  are  still 
commendable,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that,  since  their  day  many 
things  have  occurred  to  change  the  con- 
dition and  the  ideas  of  society  as  regards 
the  training  of  the  youthful  mind.  The 
hospital  system,  with  which  education 
has  been  so  long  associated,  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  to  some  extent  an 
off-shoot  of  the  monastic  system.  When 
George  Heriot  founded  his  noble  institu- 
tion, monasticism  was  not  a  remote  or 
unknown  thing.  It  had  come  to  be  as- 
sociated with  educational  ideas,  and  as 
yet  the  Reformation  had  not  produced 
the  means  of  culture  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  afford.  Prior  to  it,  men  had  re- 
tired from  the  busy  scenes  of  life  to  cul- 
tivate their  minds,  and  in  monasteries, 
the  young  who  had  experienced  the  ad- 
vantages of  superior  education  had  for 
the  most  part  been  trained.  It  is  not 
difficult,  then,  to  conceive  that  Heriot, 
in  devising  his  philanthropic  scheme,  had 
a  distinct  recollection  of  the  isolation,  so 
to  speak,  in  which  the  mind  received  its 
early  development.  True,  his  main  ob- 
ject was  to  found  an  institution  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  were  to  a  great 
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extent  friendless  and  homeless — who  as 
orphans  were  separated  from  the  ameni- 
ties of  family  life,  and  must  needs  have 
gone  to  swell  the  tide  of  pauperism  and 
vagrancy  which  had  spread  over  the 
country  in  his  day.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  of  any 
other  plan  which  he  could  have  adopted, 
than  that  which  he  formed.  Looked  at 
as  an  educational  plan,  however,  it  bears 
upon  it  the  marks  of  its  origin  in  the 
monastic  system.  Heriot,  of  course,  led 
the  way  for  all  who  afterwards  devoted 
their  fortunes  to  similar  purposes;  for, 
however  the  rules  of  other  hospitals 
may  differ  in  some  particulars  from 
those  which  were  devised  for  his,  they 
have  all  been  based  on  the  same  plan. 
It  may  be  fairly  a  matter  of  question, 
then,  how  far  that  plan  commends  it- 
self to  us  now,  or  accords  with  our  ideas 
of  social  life,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded.  It  will  appear  obvious, 
wo  think,  to  any  one  who  has  perused 
the  foregoing  pages,  that  the  hospital 
system  has  few,  if  any,  points  of  similarity 
with  the  family  system.  The  institution 
of  the  family  is  one  of  those  primary  na- 
tural ordinances  of  God*s  wisdom  which 
man  has  never  been  able  to  dispense  with, 
and  which  nOt  one  of  the  wild  attempts 
of  insane  dreamers  to  interfere  With  the 
economy  of  human  life  has  ever  been 
able  to  affect.  Deeply  founded  in  man's 
nature,  and  bound  up  with  it  in  unnum- 
bered ways,  it  has  been  kept  sacred  by 
the  most  savage  as  well  as  by  the  most 
civilised.  Politically  divided  as  com- 
munities may  have  been,  the  family  circle 
has  ever  been  a  distinct  and  complete 
Community.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
world  men  have  lived  in  families,  and 
not  in  flocks.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  re- 
membered, that  on  the  institution  of  the 
family  depend  some  of  the  most  weighty, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  pleasing,  of 
man's  responsibilities.  The  duties  of 
the  parental  relation  are  among  the 
most  sacred  and  important  of  human 
obligations,  and  the  objection  to  the  hos- 
pital system  which  meets  us  at  the  very 
outset  is,  that  it  tends  to  uiider-esti- 
mate  the  importance  of  these  duties, 
and  in  a  great  measure  to  ignore 
parental  responsibility.  Were  we  at 
presfent  considering  these  benevolent  in- 
stitutions as  asylums  for  the  orphaned 
and  the  destitute  only,  or  even  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  the  objection  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  would  of 


course  be  much  weakened,  but  it  is 
notorious,  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  intentions  of  their  founders,  most  of 
the  hospitals  are  not  only  not  kept  up  for 
the  destitute  portion  of  the  community, 
but  are  seldom  open  to  the  children  of  the 
poor.  It  is  necessary  that  a  formal  de- 
claration as  to  the  inability  of  parents  to 
maintain  and  educate  their  children  should 
be  made  before  they  can  procure  their 
admission  into  such  institutions,  but  in 
many  cases  that  declaration  goes  for 
nothing,  or  must  be  taken  in  a  very 
wide  signification.  We  could  confidently 
appeal  to  the  governors  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  applications  received,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  applicants,  assured 
that,  if  a  strict  investigation  were  made, 
nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  who  apply 
to  have  their  children  maintained  and 
educated  at  the  expense  of  these  founda- 
tions, might  with  very  little  diflSculty— 
with  no  difficulty  at  all  perhaps — maintain 
and  educate  them  at  home.  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  even  great  worldly 
difficulties  should  be  regarded  as  furnish- 
ing a  sufficient  ground  for  releasing  the  pa- 
rent from  his  duties  to  his  children.  The 
very  fact  of  his  being  a  father  infers  the 
existence  of  obligations,  as  well  as  their 
binding  nature,  and  to  devolve  these 
upon  another,  unless  under  circumstances 
of  a  very  special  character,  is  in  some 
degree  to  interfere  with  the  principles  of 
the  divine  economy.  The  mode  in  which 
children  are  at  present  admitted  into 
the  greater  number  of  the  hospitals 
tends,  we  think,  to  encourage  in  the 
parents  a  cupidity  and  a  disregard  of  their 
duties,  which  are  far  from  being  calculated 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  those  in 
whose  behalf  these  duties  ought  to  be 
discharged.  Were  the  circumstances  of 
the  applicants  more  narrowly  investigated, 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  intentions  of  such  men  as  Heriot  and 
Watson  would  be  much  more  fully  carried 
out,  and  the  necessities  of  the  poor  more 
amply  cared  for.  We  do  not  see  why 
the  institutions  Which  these  men  founded 
should  not  be  expressly  set  apart  for 
the  fatherless,  or  for  those  whose  posi- 
tion as  the  children  of  unfortunate  or 
misguided  persons  places  them  as  it  were 
beyond  the  amenities  of  family  life,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  paternal  authority 
and  good  example. 

Taking  the  hospital  systeln,  then,  as  it 
at  present  obtains  among  us,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  open  to  grave  objec- 
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tions  on  the  gronnds  we  have  just  stated. 
Xet  us  look,  however,  a  little  more 
narrowly  at  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 
children.  Takiitg  the  case  of  an  institu- 
tion maintaining  a  hundred  boys,  we 
find,  that,  while  each  individual  of  that 
number  is  separated  from  the  family 
circle,  he  receives  no  compensating  moral 
advantages.  He  obtains,  it  may  be, 
a  better  education  than  his  brothers  and 
sisters — ^if,  indeed,  they  do  not  in  that 
respect  reap  the  advantage  of  his  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  being  gratuitous— 
but  in  being  separated  from  his  own 
family  curcle,  he  is  not  received  into 
another  one.  Ko  attempt  has  been  made 
to  conduct  hospitals  on  anything  like  the 
principles  which  regulate  dom^ic  eco- 
nomy. No  such  attempt  could  be  made, 
■we  believe,  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
However  well  they  are  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  on  which  they  are 
based — and  they  are  all  well  managed — the 
number  of  inmates,  and  the  nature  of  the 
regulations  necessary  or  unnecessary,  may 
be  said  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
house-governor  standing  in  the  relation 
of  a  father  to  the  boys  committed  to  his 
charge.  His  duties  must  be  discharged 
in  a  pedagogic,  we  might  almost  say  in  a 
perfimctory  manner,  for  he  is  at  once  a 
teacher,  and  a  ruler  on  arbitrary  princi- 
ples. He  can  have  but  little  fellowship 
with  the  boys,  and  little  knowledge  of 
their  dispositions  and  tastes,  beyond  what 
he  obtains  in  the  school-room.  Again, 
though  associated  with  others  in  a  com- 
munity, these  boys  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any  community  of  object.  In  the 
family  circle  the  good  of  all  is  the  good  of 
each  individual;  while  in  the  hospital  the 
boy  is  thrown  as  it  were  upon  his  own 
resources  for  his  enjoyments  and  his 
interests.  The  selfish  principle  is  thus 
developed  at  an  age  when  commonly  it  has 
least  effect,  or  at  least  when  it  ought  to 
have  least  effect,  upon  the  character — 
when,  in  fact,  the  generous  impulses  and 
disinterestedness  of  his  nature  are  least 
checked  by  the  considerations  which 
must  necessarily  regulate  his  conduct  in 
after  life.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  very  circumstances  which  thus 
tend  to  encourage  a  selfish  spirit,  must 
also  have  the  effect  of  promoting  self- 
reliance,  which  may  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  subject  of  it  when  he  sets 
out  into  the  world.  But  if  the  boy  re- 
ceives no  compensation,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  from  the  hospital  system,  for  the 


advantages  which  he  relinquishes  in  leav- 
ing his  family,  we  are  not  sure  that  his 
training  in  other  respects  is  altogether 
fitted  for  his  destined  portion  in  society. 
In  the  educatioiMJ  seminaries  of  England, 
where  the  system  on  which  we  are  now 
remarking  to  a  certain  extent  prevails, 
the  boys  are  all  more  or  less  above  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  profession  or  busi- 
ness for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  In 
the  case  of  hospital  boys,  it  is  different. 
They  receive  a  liberal  education,  and  that, 
it  is  true,  can  never  be  without  its  value 
in  any  situation  in  life;  but  they  must 
afterwards  turn  to  any  occupation  which 
may  present  itself.  They  are  sent  to  a 
trade  or  a  profession,  with  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  wiU  require  all  the 
self-reliance  they  have  attained  to  make 
up  for  even  the  partial  knowledge  of  life 
which  is  ever  and  anon  coming  in  upon 
the  domestic  circle.  In  the  case  of  girls, 
the  hospital  training  operates  still  more 
injuriously.  Their  education,  though  it 
embraces,  in  the  case  of  the  Trades'  Maiden 
Hospital  at  least,  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
struction in  household  duties,  does  not 
make  that  instruction  so  important  a  con- 
sideration as  it  ought  to  be.  The  girls, 
in  their  turn,  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  institution,  so 
far  as  cooking  and  cleaning  are  concerned, 
but  the  other  parts  of  their  education  as- 
sume, of  course,  by  far  the  greatest  degree 
of  importance.  What  industrial  training 
they  do  obtain  must  necessarily  be  re- 
stricted by  the  character  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  institution.  They  are  thus 
well  fitted  to  be  teachers  andigovemesses; 
but  all  of  them  cannot  expect  to  obtain 
such  situations:  and,  unless  bachelorhood 
assumes  an  unprecedented  and  ridiculous 
prominence  in  society,  most  of  them  may 
reasonably  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  manage  house- 
holds of  their  own.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces, accomplishments,  or  the  higher  bran- 
ches of  education,  are  chiefly  valuable  in 
an  indirect  way;  viz.,  through  their  influ- 
ence on  the  taste  and  general  deportment. 
To  females  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life, 
principles  of  frugality,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  domestic  economy,  are  of 
primary  importance.  Now,  the  ^Is  trained 
in  hospitals  are  kept  in  them  during 
the  very  years  in  whkh  they  are  most 
likely  to  acquire  these  principles  and  that 
knowledge.  They  are  scarcely  done  with 
doUs  and  skipping-ropes  when  they  enter, 
and  when  they  leave,  they  are  on  the 
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verge  of  womanhood,  and  may  be  expect- 
ed to  enter  at  once  upon  household  duties 
in  one  way  or  another.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  too  much  prominence  is  not  given 
to  the  merely  ornamental  parts  of  female 
education  in  society  at  large— especially 
among  the  middle  classes.  Possibly  girls 
brought  up  in  hospitals  may  be  quite  as 
active  and  as  economical  in  housewifery 
as  the  majority  of  those  who  are  trained 
at  home;  but,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  latter  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
more  varied  circumstances,  we  are  en- 
titled to  expect  that  some  special 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  in- 
dustrial and  economical  training  of  the 
former.  Either  as  wives  or  housekeep- 
ers, they  will  be  called  upon  to  adapt 
their  ideas  of  household  numagement 
to  their  position  in  society,  and  to  do 
things  which,  in  the  family,  they  might 
have  seen  often  done,  but  which  were  not 
required,  and  therefore  never  thou^t  of 
in  the  hospital.  There  is  little  time  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  doing  these  when 
they  are  expected  to  do  them,  and  when 
the  change  from  the  position  they  have 
occupied  for  years,  to  one  in  many  respects 
different,  comes  upon  them,  bringing  new 
interests,  awakening  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibilities never  felt  before,  and  creating 
altogether  a  new  set  of  wants  and  de- 
mands. It  would  be  highly  beneficial,  we 
conceive,  could  this  change  be  rendered 
less  sudden  and  abrupt,  not  by  altering 
the  ordinary  regulations  on  which  such 
institutions  as  the  Merchant  Maiden,  the 
Trades'  Maiden,  and  John  Watson's  Hofrr 
pitals  are  conducted,  but  by  allowing  the 
inmates  to  terminate  their  direct  connec- 
tion with  them  at  an  earlier  period.  Each 
girl  on  leaving  receives  a  small  sum  of 
money;  let  this  sum  be  augmented,  and  the 
girl  receiving  it  be  sent  home  to  her  parents 
at  an  earUer  age;  viz.,  when  she  has  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  branch- 
es of  education.  In  this  way,  supposing  the 
parents  to  be  persons  of  proper  habits — 
and  this  we  may  reasonably  do^ — she  would 
be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
home  training  in  those  things  which  can 
only  be  learned  at  home,  without  losing 
the  benefits  to  which  she  is  entitled  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  In  the  case  of 
orphans,  or  those  the  circumstances  of 
whose  parents  do  not  admit  of  this  plan 
being  carried  out,  something  like  a  system 
of  boarding  out  might  be  adopted  under 
proper  regulations.  The  connection  with 
the  institution  in  which  the  girl  has  pass- 


ed a  few  years  of  her  life  might  stiH  be 
kept  up  indirectly,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  a  plan  of  this  kind,  and  we  are  po*- 
suaded  that  many  advantages  would  flow 
from  it.  It  would  go  feu:  to  obviate  an 
objection  which  is  frequently  urged  against 
hospital  training,  on  the  ground  of  its  giv- 
ing the  young  ideas  which  do  not  suit  their 
cutnimstauces  when  they  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  life,  or  which  are  too  high  for  the 
position  of  their  parents,  ^d  when  we 
consider  how  mudi  of  a  wonqan's  life,  and 
how  much  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
a  household,  are  made  up  of  interests  and 
incidents  which  seem  small  to  the  other 
sex,  but  are  really  important  in  their 
issues,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  fit  her  for 
the  sphere  in  which  her  iofiuence  is  al- 
ways paramountr— the  Uttle  realm  of  do- 
mesticity over  which  she  presides. 

But,  while  the  influence  of  the  hospital 
system  affects  the  relations  which  ou^t 
to  exist  between  the  parent  aud  the  child, 
interfering  with  the  obhgations  of  the  one, 
and  in  some  degree  contracting  the  sphere 
of  moral  improvement  in  the  case  of  the 
other,  it  extends  still  farther.    One  fea- 
ture of  it  which  indicates  as  plearly  as  any 
other  its  monastic  character,  is  the  com- 
pulsory celibacy  of  the  chief  officials.    It  is 
specially  ordained  in  the  statutes  of  almost 
every  hospital,  that  the  house-governor, 
the  matron,  and  the  resident  teachers  be 
unmarried  persons.    Of  late  years  this 
old-world,  and,  as  we  shall  attempt  to 
show,  pernicious  restriction  has  been  abo- 
lished in  the  case  of  Heriot's  Hospital — 
marriage  being  no  disqualification  for  the 
office  of  house-governor  in  that  institu- 
tion; and  that  important  functionary  be^ 
ing  allowed  an  establishment  within  the 
building,    This  change  has,  we  believe, 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  hospital,  and, 
along  with  several  other  reforms  in  keep- 
ing with  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  has 
largely  conduced  to  the  extension  of  its 
usefulness.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  motive  the  framers  of  the  statutes 
for  the  hospitals  in  which  this  restriction 
obtains,  could  have  in  imposing  it  upon 
the  officials  to  whom  they  committed  the 
care  of  young  persons  deprived  for  a  time 
of  parental  superintendence.     Was  it 
done  under  the  conviction  that  an  indi- 
vidual whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  the 
head  of  a  large  family  ought  not  to  be 
affected  by  domestic  cares,  or  was  it  from 
a  fear  that  these  cares  might  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  that  duty?    The 
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Tery  reverse  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  Heriot's  Hospital.  We  can  un- 
derstand the  motive  for  providing  that 
the  honse-governor  be  a  membCT  of  the 
Established  Church,  although  even  that 
may  be,  and  has  been,  deemed  an  unwise 
restriction;  but  we  confess  that  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  perceiving  any  good 
that  can  result  from  making  celibacy  an 
absolute  requirement.  A  very  little  con- 
sideration will  lead  any  one  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  imposes  a  restriction  not 
only  harsh  and  Unnatural,  but  csjculated 
to  affect  the  usefulness  of  the  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  it.  It  may  be,  and  we 
believe  it  has  been,  urged  that  the  re- 
striction only  fells  upon  the  person  in 
office  when  he  is  disposed  to  depart  from 
the  conditions  under  which  he  accepted 
that  office^  those  conditions  being  fidly 
known  to  every  j^plicant.  We  grant 
this  at  once,  but  the  cm  bono  as  to  the 
restrtction  still  remains^  Admitting  that 
tke  situation  ctf  house-governor  is  usually 
held  by  a  man  of  scholastic  habits,  and  of 
tastes  which  render  such  a  restriction  on 
his  freedom  of  action  a  matter  of  little 
consequence,  ought  the  selection  of  per- 
sons for  such  a  position  to  be  confined  to 
scholars  1  It  is  a  position  for  the  proper 
occupancy  of  which  the  generous  feelings 
'and  domestic  affections  are  largely  need- 
ed, and  the  flow  of  these,  it  is  easy  to 
-see,  must  be  ^eatly  impeded  by  the  celi- 
bate system  being  compulsory.  The  feel- 
ing, and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  compul- 
'Bory,  may  awaken  in  even  the  least  sus- 
ceptible person  an  involuntary  tugging 
'at  the  chain  which  binds  him,  far  from 
being  consistent  with  the  equanimity  of 
temper  necessary  for  the  right  discharge 
of  his  duties.  Siurely  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  relation  which  is  understood 
to  ope^  up  a  new  and  a  more  genial  set 
of  feelmgs  in  a  man's  bosom,  would  in 
most  cases  greatly  improve  the  condition 
of  those  who  are  under  that  man's  care, 
by  giving  new  links  to  bind  them  toge- 
ther. This  cannot  occur  with  unmarried 
persons  on  the  average.  The  office  of 
house-governor  in  an  hospital,  then,  will 
either  be  filled  by  a  person  who  makes  it 
a  mere  matter  of  temporary  concem^ — a 
thing  to  get  out  of  as'soon  as  possible,  or 
by  one  whose  habits  and  feelings  are  not 
those  best  fitted  for  the  right  discharge  of 
its  dutiep.  With  the  former,  there  can  be 
little  of  that  interest  which  a  permanency 
of  connection  generally  awakens;  for  the 
latter,  there  is  little  but  the  unvarying 


round  of  daily  tasks — ^the  dull  routine  of 
duty,  relieved  by  almost  none  of  life's 
amenities.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  to  prevent  the  abolition  of 
the  celibate  system  in  all  the  hospitals 
we  have  noticed.  In  the  case  of  each, 
the  functions  of  the  house-governor  are 
almost  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
person  who  holds  that  office  in  Heriot's 
Hospital,  and  the  plan  which  has  proved 
so  beneficial  in  its  operation  there,  could 
scarcely  be  injurious  in  the  others. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  objection- 
able features  in  the  system  upon  which 
our  educational  hospitals  are  based  and 
conducted.  All  of  them  would  be  greatly 
modified,  were  the  intentions  of  the  re- 
spective founders  strictly  adhered  to,  in 
so  far,  at  least,  as  these  had  to  do  with 
the  training  of  the  poor  and  the  destitute. 
Kept  exclusively  for  those  who  have  been 
left  friendless  or  homeless  in  the  world, 
or  who,  from  special  circumstances,  are 
placed  in  a  position  somewhat  similar  to 
destitute  orphans,  the  funds  bequeathed 
by  the  benevolent  might  go  much  far- 
ther in  extending  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  seen  what  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  good  has  been  effected  by 
the  extension  of  Heriot's  foundation,  the 
benefits  flowing  from  the  establishment  of 
its  out-door  schools  having  at  least  equall- 
ed abeady,  if  they  have  not  greatly  sur- 
passed, those  which  have  been  reaped  in 
the  hospital.  It  would  be  impossible,  of 
course,  to  carry  out  a  similar  plan  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  other  institutions 
we  have  alluded  to;  nor  would  that 
be  necessary.  Nevertheless,  they  might 
all  be  so  opened  up,  as  to  give  the 
community  at  large  a  participation  in 
the  privileges  connected  with  them,  still 
retaining  the  present  system  for  those 
whom  Providence  has  deprived  of  pa- 
rental care.  Nor  might  day-schools  of 
the  ordinary  kind  be  the  only  new  feature; 
certain  classes  who  cannot  attend  such 
^schools  might  share  in  the  benefits.  In 
the  case  of  Donaldson's  Hospital,  for  ex- 
ample, provision  is  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  training  of  a  number  of  deaf  and 
■dumb  children;  might  not  a  day-school 
for  such  children  be  opened  at  very  little 
additional  expense  1  Similar  changes  dic- 
tated by  a  spirit  of  enlightened  benevolence 
might,  in  course  of  time,  be  effected  in  con- 
nection with  almost  all  the  hospitals,  by  a 
liberalising  of  their  bases  in  the  matter  of 
education,  and  arestriction  in  that  of  main- 
tenance, to  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach 
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of  family  inilueiices.  Aithou^  there  is 
little  probability  that  any  such  compr&- 
hensive  changes  as  these  will  be  immedi- 
ately brought  about,  or  effected  at  all, 
without  awakening  serious  opposition, 
the  improvements  which  have  already 
been  carried  out,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Heriot's  foundation,  and  the  progress 


of  public  opinion  in  &vour  of  the  hosp- 
tal  system  being  modified  in  consistency 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  memories  of  our  bene- 
volent countrymen  will,  in  time,  be  mag- 
nified in  the  diffusion  of  greater  benefits 
than  any  that  have  yet  been  deriyed  from 
ihe  institutions  they  founded. 


MEMORANDA  BY  A  MARINE  OFFICER; 
OR,  GLASSES  PROM  LIFE'S  PHANTASMAGORIA. 

SUPEAVISED  BY  ABEL  LOG. 


NOTICE, 

A  WORD  in  the  reader's  ear — or  rather 
to  the  spectators  of  this  phantasmagorial 
show — while  Job  Flowers,  the  old  ma- 
rine, whom  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  you  by  and  by,  is  trim- 
muig  the  lamp,  and  pouring  in  oil. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  the  condi- 
tions on  which  I  undertook  the  editorship 
of  these  Memoranda.  Lieutenant  Drum- 
more  (who,  with  all  due  deference  to  that 
veteran's  amiable  qualities  and  respectable 
standing  in  the  service,  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
impetuous  and  crusty  at  times)  was  to 
write,  and  I  to  supervise.  That  arrange- 
ment held  good,  1  think,  through  some 
half-dozen  perfectly  illegible  pages,  then 
by  a  master-stroke  of  marine  ingenuity 
he  suddenly  reversed  the  poles  of  om 
compact:  be  compelled  me  to  become  the 
scribe,  and  became  himself  the  supervisor. 
The  fact  is,  he  soon  got  tired  of  jotting 
down  his  naval  reminiscences  in  the  way 
he  first  proposed  doing,  and  presently 
found  himself  so  entangled  in  the  mazes 
of  authorship,  that  down  went  the  pen, 
crash  came  Ms  fist  upon  the  table  (he 
explodes  like  a  cracker  upon  the  slightest 
provocation),  tingle — ^tingle — tingle,  went 
the  bell,  and  in  ran  Job  to  know  what 
was  the  matter. 

*  Flowers,'  stormed  his  master,  *  make 
these  old  letters,  newspapers,  and  other 
documents  up  into  a  parcel,  and  start  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  for  Ivynook; 
and  tell  Mr  Log  that  he  must  carry  on 
this  affair  himse^,  for  I  am  sick  of  it, 
and  will  muddle  my  brains  no  longer. 
Tell  him  that  he  will  find  evCTything  here 
in  the  rough — ^the  heads,  I  mean,  with 
the  dates,  and  so  on — and  it  only  wants 
putting  into  language'  (only !), '  and  tf  he 
requires  more  information  on  any  point, 
he  must  come  over  to  me,  that  is  all. 


You  understand,  do  you?  Very  good; 
don't  forget.    Shut  the  door.' 

Accordingly,  one  morning  just  as  I  was 
watching  the  sparrows  pi^  the  crumbs 
from  the  sun-dial  on  the  lawn,  in  came 
this  alarming  packet,  and  there  sat  Job 
Flowers,  eyeing  me  over  the  top  of  his 
walking-staff,  as  I  turned  out  the  con- 
tents, and  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

'It's  all  ncttisense;  I  can  never  read 
this  handwriting.  Job,'  said  I. 

*  No,  sir,'  said  Job. 

*  I  can  scarcely  decipher  a  wwd.' 
*I  daresay  not,  sir,'  said  Job. 

*  These  are  perfect  hieroglyphics  to  me; 
your  master  ought  to  study  pot-hooks  and 
hangers  again ! ' 

*It  would  be  all  the  better,  I  daresay, 
sir,'  assented  Job. 

*  And  even  if  I  could  read  the  writing, 
how  am  I  to  arrange  the  different  cruises^' 

*  To  be  sure,  sir,'  said  Job. 

*  And  who  is  to  know  when  one  thing 
occiured,  and  when  the  other  1' 

*  Very  true,  sir,'  said  Job. 

*And  what  an  old  goose  you  are  to 
bring  them  over  to  me — are  you  not, 
think  you  1' 

*Was  only  obeying  orders,  sir,'  sub- 
mitted Job. 

*  Then  you  may  obey  mine,  and  take 
them  back  again,'  said  I,  upsetting  the 
papers,  and  giving  them  a  kick;  but  the 
old  marine  positively  refused  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  as  he  had  not  receiv^ 
instructions;  and  while  he  sat  regaling 
himself  among  the  servants  (who  thought 
him  a  prodigious  hero),  and  giving  them 
the  *  round  unvarnished  tale'  of  h^ 

*  Moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field. 
And  nairbreatlth   scapes  i*  the  imminent 
deadly  breach/ 

there  sat  I,  regarding  this  impertinent 
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packet,  and  abusing  the  lieutenant  in 
good  round  terms  for  his  unparalleled 
treachery.  At  this  stage  of  my  dilemma 
I  received  a  sudden  intimation  from  my 
friend  the  printer  that  he  was  waiting  for 
*  copy,'  and  must  have  it  immediately;  so, 
in  consideration  of  my  having  l?een  the 
first  to  lead  Mr  Drummore  into  the  scrape, 
without  more  ado  I  plunged  at  once 
among  the  papers  sent  me,  and  have  been 
endeavouring  to  reduce  them  to  some  sort 
of  order  ever  since. 

I  should  have  told  you,  by  the  by,  that 
Mr  Drummore  included  among  his  other 
kind  and  considerate  arrangements,  a 
hint  that,  if  I  found  myself  in  any  diffi- 
culty as  I  proceeded  with  my  work,  I  was 
to  let  him  know,  and  he  would  send  back 
Job,  who  was  acquainted  with  most  of  his 
movements  by  land  and  sea,  and  would 
prove  a  valuable  reference;  so  I  caught 
at  once  at  the  proposal,  and  I  have  the 
old  fellow  here  sometimes  for  a  week  to- 
gether just  before  the  manuscript  is  de- 
spatched to  press. 

The  whole  tenor  and  purport  of  this 
long  explanation,  therefore,  is  this: — I 
wish  to  show  you  that  I  have  a  very  dif- 
ficult task  before  me,  and  to  beg  that,  as 
these  Memoranda  will,  I  fear,  be  full  of 
blunders  and  inaccuracies  of  aJl  kinds, 
owing  to  my  comparative  ignorance  of 
naval  matters,  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  regard  them  and  myself  with  that 
same  indulgent  eye  that  has  already  been 
bent  more  than  once  in  kind  tolerance  on 
some  of  my  earlier  literary  indiscretions. 

GLASS  XXVIII. 
I   JOIN   MT   SHIP. 

I  had  parted  with  Doctor  and  Mrs 
Bage,  Sophy,  Andrew,  and  Mr  Shovel, 
and  was  hurrying  to  the  coach-office,  when 
a  man  suddenly  ran  against  me,  and  we 
both  fell  full-length  on  the  pavement. 
He  was  upon  his  legs  again  first,  and 
kindly  helped  me  to  rise.  I  thanked 
him;  and  a  minute  afterwards  disco- 
vered that  my  pui'se  and  all  my  money 
were  gone!  but  fortunately  I  had  not 
drawn  more  than  a  couple  of  guineas,  so 
that  my  loss  was  not  very  great.  It 
crippled  my  movements  a  little,  however, 
as  I  had  not  time  to  go  back  to  the  doc- 
tor's and  get  a  fresh  supply. 

Poor  Tom  Dadley!  he  appeared  quite 
pleased  when  the  coachman  roared  intel- 
ligence from  the  box  that  the  coach  was 
full,  and  he  wouldn't  take  another  pas- 
senger if  it  were  to  save  his  life.    '  But  I 


must  go,'  said  I;  *I  have  to  meet  an  old 
gentleman  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow 
Hill,  to-morrow  evening  without  fail ; 
you  mui^  take  me!'  The  coachman, 
however,  declared,  with  some  select  lan- 
guage, that  he  couldn't  and  wouldn't,  and 
got  so  violent  and  red  in  the  face  over  it, 
that  I  turned  to  the  guard,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  find  a  soft  place  in  his  feelings. 
*You  are  a  good-looking  young  fellow,' 
said  the  guard,  '  and,  upon  my  word  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  I  feel 
very  sorry  that  I  can't  oblige  you.  Take 
a  po-chay,  that's  what  I  should  do' — and 
the  coach  was  beginning  to  rattle  offi  My 
glance  fell  upon  a  huge  basket  which 
swung  upon  the  hind  axle.  I  sprang  into 
it,  and  told  the  guard  if  he  held  his 
tongue,  I  would  do  him  a  kind  turn  some 
day.  He  made  some  show  of  resistance, 
and  was  just  going  to  order  me  out,  but 
laughed,  Tom  Dadley  pressed  my  hand 
once  more,  promised  to  send  my  traps  by 
the  next  conveyance,  and  off  we  jolted. 

*How  dg  you  ride,  sir,'  inquired  the 
guard,  looking  facetiously  down  upon  me, 
and  laughing  again;  *it's  a  snug  berth, 
isn't  it?'  Then  he  threw  me  a  heavy  spare 
coat  of  his,  which  I  placed  under  me,  and 
really  felt  no  wish  to  change  my  quarters. 

By  and  by,  I  saw  that  we  were  about 
to  stop  and  change  horses,  and  now, 
thought  I,  that  ox  of  a  coachman  will  be 
sure  to  dismount,  and,  seeing  what  has 
taken  place,  endeavour  to  unkennel  me; 
so  I  ha!d  better  prepare  for  action.  I  had, 
luckily,  put  my  pistols  into  my  pocket 
before  I  started,  thinking  such  things 
might  prove  us^ul;  and  Captain  Adair 
had  hinted  to  me  that  travellers  ought 
never  to  be  without  them.  I  felt  in  a 
tolerably  fair  state'  of  defence,  therefore, 
and  was'determined  not  to  disgrace  my- 
self by  a  base  capitulation.  Presently, 
down  jumped  the  coachman,  and  he  had 
no  sooner  walked  round  to  see  how  things 
went  in  rear,  than  his  eye  roved  to  me  in 
the  basket.  He  fell  into  a  great  rage, 
abused  the  guard,  and  bade  me  get  out. 
I  told  him  that  he  was  a  brute,  and  I 
wouldn't.  He  said  he  would  soon  see 
about  that,  and  jumping  on  the  off  fore- 
wheel,  got  his  whip  from  the  coach-roof. 
Just  then  one  of  the  passengers,  attracted 
by  this  polite  dialogue,  peeped  into  the 
basket.  It  happened  to  be  Sir  Heron 
Hilltop's  handsome  footman.  John  and 
I  were  old  acquaintances.  He  touched 
his  hat,  and  said  he  thought  he  knew  the 
voice,  but  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
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me;  and  if  I  pleased,  I  should  have  his 
place  in  front.  I  thanked  him,  however, 
and  declined.  *  Now,  my  young  joker,  do 
you  mean  to  come  out  or  not?*  said  the 
coachman  re-appearing,  and  disengaging 
his  long  lash  with  a  few  circular  sweeps 
of  the  whip-stock.  In  an  instant  I  placed 
the  muzzles  of  the  two  pistols  over  the 
top  of  the  basket,  and  told  him  that  if  so 
much  as  the  tip  of  his  whipcord  touched  me, 
he  would  find  himself  ingloriously  biting 
the  dust.  *  Ay,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  he  will  keep  his  word,*  said  John, 
*  for  he  shot  a  schoolmaster  and  a  couple 
of  ushers  the  other  day  for  nearly  the 
same  thmg.*  There  was  a  little  exagge- 
ration here,  but  I  suppose  the  handsome 
footman  had  not  received  a  very  correct 
statement  of  particulars  from  Nathan,  or 
probably  that  notoriously  expert  drawer 
of  the  long-bow,  Hans  Stumakfedder, 
Captain  Adair's  German  cook.  However, 
be  that  as  it  might,  the  coachman  quickly 
drew  back,  considering  it  more  prudent 
to  effect  his  object  by  strategy.  Thrust- 
ing his  arm  between  the  spokes  of  the 
hind  wheel,  he  tried  to  get  hold  of  me  in 
that  way,  but  the  muzzles  of  the  two  pis- 
tols still  covering  him,  he  withdrew  again 
angrily,  and  ordered  the  guard  to  cut  the 
rope  that  held  the  basket  to  the  axle. 
The  guard  only  laughed,  and  told  him  to 
cut  it  himself,  and  then  the  passengers 
grew  so  amused,  that  they  bade  him  leave 
the  lad  alone,  and  drive  on.  So  I  was 
allowed  to  retain  my  place,  and  continued 
to  do  so  till  we  had  changed  horses  three  or 
four  times,  and  one  of  the  front  passengers 
got  down;  upon  which  I  sci-ambled  to  the 
seat  next  the  coachman,  who  fell  into 
another  passion,  and  talked  of  throwing 
me  over  the  hedge,  but  the  angrier  he  got, 
the  more  I  laughed,  and  the  more  every- 
body else  laughed,  till  at  length  I  worked 
him  round  into  a  good  humour,  and  then 
(borrowing  money  from  John)  treated  him 
to  schnapps  at  a  wayside  inn  (the  guard 
too);  and  it  all  ended  in  my  getting  the 
whip  and  reins  into  my  own  hands,  and 
driving  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of 
the  journey. 

Sir  Heron  Hilltop's  handsome  footman 
sat  close  behind  me,  and  related  all  the 
latest  news  from  Hazelcopse.  Everything 
was  much  as  I  left  it;  but  he  told  me  that 
Mr  Skelton  had  made  Aunt  Penelope  an 
offer,  which  was  still  pending,  as  she  had 
received  another  from  Mr  Civett,  and  felt  in 
some  difficulty  which  gentleman  to  choose. 
John  said,  however,  that  he  thought 


it  would  turn  in  favour  of  Mr  Civett,  as 
he  was  in  the  better  position  of  the  two, 
though  his  yellow  hair  and  whiskers 
went  rather  against  him.  My  fether, 
mother,  Wilhelmine,  Constance,  and  Van- 
derdecken,  were  well,  and  John  hinted 
that  he  should  not  forget  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  adventure  of  the  basket 

We  had  many  pleasant  people  with  us 
in  this  trip  to  town,  and  among  the  rest, 
inside  passengers,  were  two  young  gentle- 
men, officers  I  believe,  though  in  undress 
— who  amused  themselves  by  putting  on 
nightcaps  and  making  fiEices  at  the  people 
in  the  villages  through  which  we  passed. 
This  facetious  pastime  appeared  to  afford 
the  two  travellers  a  great  deal  of  merri- 
ment, but  it  bade  fair  to  get  them  into 
some  trouble,  as  once,  just  as  they  were 
grimacing  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  nuk- 
ing the  tassel  of  the  nightcap  bob  about 
in  a  droll  manner,  the  coach  happened  to 
stop,  and  the  party  grimaced  walking  to 
the  door,  inquired  if  they  were  indulging 
in  that  folly  at  his  expense,  as,  if  so,  he 
had  a  cane,  and  did  they  not  mend  their 
manners  he  would  use  it;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  cough- 
ing and  smothered  laughter  from  the 
interior  of  the  conveyance. 

I  must  allude,  also,  to  a  somewhat  novel 
and  curious  propensity  of  the  coachman's. 
Three  times,  at  different  stages  of  the 
journey,  as  we  were  leaving  a  villi^  I 
saw  him  make  a  cast  with  his  whip,  just 
as  an  expert  fly-fisherman  would  in  a 
rivei^s  nook,  and  twisting  Ms  cord  round 
the  throat  of  a  plump  fowl,  drag  it  up,  wring 
its  neck,  and  drop  it  cosUy  into  the  boot. 
He  had  a  little  bit  of  lead  on  the  end  of 
the  lash,  and  he  never  missed  his  aim. 
^Bear  me,'  thought  I,  'what  an  impu- 
dent wholesale  pilferer  this  is;'  and  I 
asked  if  that  was  not  something  very  like 
thieving.  He  only  laughed,  and  replied 
that  we  were  all  thieves,  from  King  Qeoige 
upon  his  throne,  down  to  the  beggar  that 
tumbled  in  the  dust  for  halfpence.  I 
thought  the  sentiment  a  rather  queer  one, 
and  made  a  memorandum  of  it  upon  the 
back  of  an  old  letter,  which,  strange  to 
say,  turned  up  a  few  minutes  since. 

All  this  was  in  the  brave  days  of  the 
old  stage-coaches,  when  steam  had  only 
been  dreamed  of,  and  railways  were  a  thing 
unknown. 

I  found  my  grandfather  at  the  Saracen's 
Head,  and  flew  into  his  arms.  The  old 
man  was  sitting  in  the  travellei's  room. 
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conversing  with  a  group  of  commercial 
gentlemen,  who  seemed  amused  to  witness 
the  affectionate  greetings  that  passed  be- 
tween us;  and  when  my  grandfother  rose 
"to  go,  several  of  them  shook  hands  with 
Iiim,  saying,  they  hoped  they  might  some 
day  meet  again.  The  squire  marched  me 
off  to  a  miUtary  and  naval  outfitter's  in 
the  city  (a  celebrated  place),  and  my  mea- 
sure having  been  taken,  inquired,  with  a 
glance  at  his  watch,  whether  everything 
would  be  ready  and  at  the  Saracen's 
Head  in  six  hours?  *  Impossible,  sir,' 
said  the  tailor,  *  but  they  shall  be  there 
to-morrow  morning  as  the  clock  strikes 
nine.' — *  That  must  do,  Maurice,'  said  my 
grandfather;  *  and  I  will  occupy  the  in- 
terim, my  boy,  in  showing  you  the  lions.' 

As  we  wadked  along,  the  squire  ex- 
plained how  he  had  compassed  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  L frigate.    As  he 

was  glancing  over  the  newspaper  one 
morning  at  home,  his  eye  happened  to 
drop  upon  the  name  of  his  old  fnend.  Sir 

David  A ,  whose  ship,  it  appeared, 

in  company  with  the  I ,  another  fri- 
gate, and  a  number  of  gun-brigs  and 
bomb-vessels,  lay  in  the  Bowns,  waiting 
a  fair  wind  to  go  over  and  cut  out,  cap- 
ture, bombard,  bum,  sink,  or  otherwise 
demolish  and  destroy,  the  French  flotilla, 
as  they  rode  quietly  at  anchor  in  their 
own  harbours;  for  an  invasion  of  England 
had  been  talked  of,  and  it  was  known 
that  busy  preparations  were  being  made 
on  the  other  side  the  water  for  some 
grand  demonstration.  The  moment  the 
squire  had  read  and  digested  this  impor- 
tant announcement,  therefore,  he  wrote 
off  to  Sir  David,  and  the  return  of  post 
brought  a  letter  containing  these  words — 
*  Dew  Danvers, — Bring  the  youngster 
down  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time. 
We  shall  be  off  and  at  it  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  jfrom  the  receipt  of  this. 

In  haste,  ever  yours,  A .'     *  So  you 

are  already  rated  on  the  ship's  books  as 
a  midshipman  on  full  pay,'  said  my  grand- 
father, *  which,  I  believe,  amounts  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  nothing  a-day,  and  find 
yourself.  You  are  young  yet  for  the  ma- 
rines, and  must  wait  a  bit.' 

A  hot,  busy,  bustling  day  this  was,  to 
be  sure.  My  grandfather  wanted  to  show 
me  everything  at  once,  and  we  were  going 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  getting  out 
of  one  coach  into  another  from  morning 
till  night.  My  grandfather  had  his  pocket 
picked,  too,  while  he  was  humanely  en- 
deavouring to  stop  a  couple  of  drunken 


draymen  from  braining  each  other  with 
their  heavy  whip-stocks.  He  lost  his  sil- 
ver pencil-case  and  tooth-pick,  his  gold 
eye-glass  and  red  morocco  pocket-book, 
all  in  a  moment,  and  it  was  a  great  won- 
der that  his  purse  did  not  accompany 
them,  for  we  found  that  the  thieves  had 
cut  away  half  of  one  of  his  coat-tails,  the 
better  to  secure  the  pocket-book,  which, 
however,  had  nothing  particularly  valu- 
able in  it.  *  You  see  one  had  need  keep 
his  eyes  about  him  here,'  said  the  squire, 
as  we  went  into  another  tailor's  shop  to 
get  a  fresh  tail  sewn  on.  *  How  lucky 
that  I  removed  those  bank-notes  from  the 
pocket-book  before  we  left  the  Saracen's 
Head!' 

This  was  one  of  the  most  fatiguing 
days  I  had  ever  known.  My  grand- 
father showed  me  all  London  at  a  ^ance; 
he  took  me  north,  south,  east,  and  west; 
through  the  principal  streets;  over  gar- 
dens; and  into  parks:  we  climbed  the 
Monument,  we  inspected  St  Paul's,  and 
the  Tower,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
Guild  Hall;  and,  indeed,  the  diflSculty  of 
the  matter  is  to  say  where  we  did  not  go, 
fuid  what  we  did  not  see:  and  in  the 
evening  wound  up  the  day's  adventures 
by  treating  ourselves  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  (Kemble  and  Mrs  Siddons  were 
then  in  the  full  blaze  of  their  popularity), 
where  several  hearty  tugs  were  made  at 
the  squire's  watch-chain,  and  he  nearly 
lost  another  pocket-handkerchief— nearly, 
I  say,  for  the  light-fingered  [abstractor, 
ffnding  that  it  was  not  a  rich  bandana, 
very  deliberately  popped  it  back  again, 
and  went  away  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  great  disgust.  This  took  place 
as  we  were  going  in. 

The  tailor  was  punctual  to  his  word. 
The  uniform  arrived,  and  nothing  would 
suit  my  grandfather,  but  I  must  array 
myself  in  it  at  once.  I  said  I  thought  it 
would  be  time  to  do  that  when  I  " 
joined  my  ship  (though  I  longed 
how  the  blue  jacket  and  bright  buf 
became  me),  but  he  peremptorily  bade  me 
put  it  on,  and  I  made  no  further  objec- 
tion, as  his  will  was  law.  Everything 
fitted  to  a  miracle,  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  I  surveyed  myself  in  the 
glass,  that  there  were  more  ill-fiavoured 
youths  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty.  My 
grandfather  walked  round  and  round  me, 
and  said  he  wished  my  mother  and  Wil- 
hehnine  were  there.  I  asked,  why  not 
Constance  also?  on  which  the  old  man 
burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  Ah,  why 
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not,  indeed  1  far  he  w^  sure  she  would 
be  pleased.  'Put  on  the  cocked  hat,' 
said  my  grandfather. — *  Which  way  does  it 
go  V  said  I. — '  Athwwi;  ships,  to  be  sure, 
,  you  blockhead,*  replied  he.  '  Humph, 
not  a  bad  eflGect  either !  Now  clap  it  on 
fore  and  aft.  Ah,  I  think  I  prefer  that. 
Now  take  your  sword,  sir  *  (it  was  but  a 
dirk),  *  and  let  me  see  how  you  would  con- 
duct yourself  under  a  heavy  fire.  We 
will  suppose  this  chest  of  drawers — ^but 
first  let  us  put  a  chair  or  two  on  either 
side  of  it,  so — a  baAtery,  bristling  with 
cannon,  and  pounding  you  with  red-hot 
shot;  consider  me  the  enemy;  now,  sir, 
let  me  see  you  put  a  bold  face  on  it,  apply 
your  scaling  ladders,  mount  the  deadly 
imminent  breach,  spike  the  guns,  and — 
bravo!  a  very  good  beginning  indeed!' 
As  he  spoke  I  drew  my  hanger,  carried 
the  outworks,  clambered  oyer  the  drawers, 
and  after  a  brief  hand-to-hand  skirmish, 
was  about  to  put  the  whole  garrison  to 
the  sword,  when  the  squire  struck  his 
flag,  and,  nearly  choking  with  merriment, 
cried  lustily  for  quarter.  He  declared 
that  if  I  was  half  as  valiant  presently, 

when  I  got  on  board  the  L ,  Boulogne 

could  never  hold  out  against  me  a  day,  he 
was  sure. 

As  we  did  not  reach  Deal  till  night, 
and  were  both  very  tired  with  our  long 
ride,  the  squire  said  I  had  better  defer 
going  on  board  and  reporting  myself  until 
the  next  morning,  for  a  second  letter  from 
Sir  David,  which  awaited  us  at  the  Sara- 
cen's Head,  had  hinted  that  tiiere  was  no 
such  great  hurry  after  all,  and  if  I  joined 
my  ship  by  such  a  time,  it  would  do.  How 
curiously  things  come  about !  It  seemed 
as  though  fate  had  brought  me  to  this 
hotel  (The  India  Arms,  I  think,  if  there 
happens  to  have  been  an  inn  of  that  name), 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  introducing 
me,  by  means  of  a  whimsical  adventure, 

ta  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  L . 

misadventure  alluded  to  was  this.  Some 
fm  or  three  hours  after  my  grandfather 
and  I  had  retired  to  bed  (we  slept  to- 
gether), he  turned  to  me  and  said,  '  Mau- 
rice, my  lad,  I  have  left  something  of  im- 
portance in  the  pocket  of  my  great-coat, 
which  hangs  against  the  wall  in  the  room 
where  we  took  our  suppers;  do  you  think 
you  could  go  down  and  fetdi  it,  without 
disturbing  the  whole  house  ^ ' — *  Oh,  yes,' 
said  I.— 'But  without  a  hghtr— Yes,  I 
had  no  doubt  I  could,  and  away  I  went. 

I  found  the  coat,  threw  it  over  my 
iiim,iind  after  groping  about  for  the  door, 


$nd  overturning  a  ch^ir  or  two  in  tbt 
process,  managed  to  find  my  waj 
again  up  the  staircase,  £uid  back  to  the 
room.  How  suddenly  my  grandfathfr 
had  fallen  adeep !  I  got  into  bed  with- 
out awaking  him,  and  closed  my  weaiy 
eyes.  How  astonished  I  was  presenUy 
to  hear  a  hoarse  voice  close  to  my  ear 
cry,  *  Away  aloft,  you  young  imp;  to  tiw 
masthead  with  you,  sir,  instantly,  and  if 
this  happens  again  I'll  give  you  a  dozen, 
as  sure  as  my  name's  Ladslove.  The 
servipe  is  going  to  the  devil.'  I  never 
was  so  startled  in  my  life.  I  thought 
my  grandfather  bad  gone  mad,  or  turned 
fiend,  or  something  of  the  kind.  *  Why, 
it  can't  be  my  grandfather's  voice,  at  all  I' 
said  I.  *  Perhaps  I  have  got  into  the 
wrong  room,'  and  turning  down  the  clothes 
as  quietly  as  possible,  I  was  about  to  ^ 
&om  among  them.  The  romoy^l  ^of  the 
clothes,  however,  betrayed  me,  for  my 
strange  bedfellow  becoming  cold,  awoke, 
then  suspecting  all  was  not  right,  staretched 
his  hand  out,  and  caught  me  by  the 
throat;  while  I,  in  my  struggles  for  firee- 
dom,  dragged  him  firom  the  bed,  and  to- 
gether we  rolled  upon  the  floor.  He 
called  loudly  for  lights,  and  then  a  female 
voice,  inquuring  What  was  the  matter,  be- 
gan to  s(Hream,  Fire,  murder,  and  thieves, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  gentleman  who 
had  announced  himself  as  Mr  I^uislove, 
groping  along  the  wall,  (»ught  hold  of  tiie 
bell-puU,  and  jerkmg  it  furiously,  'n^e 
the  alarm  general.  I  tried  to  find  the 
door,  but  could  not,  and  in  the  eflbrt 
came  in  contact  a^ain  with  the  lieute- 
nant, who  now  graisped  me  so  tightly  that 
I  was  unable  to  shake  him  off. 

Lights  came,  and  a  host  of  pallid  wait- 
ers. *Who  are  you,  prayl'  cried  Lieu- 
tenant Ladslove,  holding  me  at  anus- 
length. 

'Let  go,  and  I  will  tdl  you— quick! 
you  hurt  my  throat.' 

*No,  no,  d<^  of  a  burglar:,  you  will  re- 
main with  me.' 

'  I  am  not  a  burglar;  I,am  a  gentleman. 
Take  your  hand  away,  you  fool,'  and  I 
fi^ed  my  sharp  teeth  ha  his  wrj^t.  He 
relaxed  his  hold  at  once,  and  cried  oujb 
with  the  pain.  His  sword  leaned  against 
a  chair.  I  drew  it  quick  as  lightning,  and 
put  myself  m  an  attitude  of  defence,  for 
he  was  about  to  spring  on  me  a  third 
tune.  I  flourished  it  round  my  head  in  a 
way  whi<;h  showed  him  that  I  was  no^ 
altogether  uncuiming  oi  fence.  He  was 
a  powerful  man,  but  if  he  rushed  forward. 
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tliere  was  the  probability  of  his  impaling 
tiimself  on  tiie  point  of  the  weapon.     I 
t^lien  exjdained  exactly  how  matters  stood, 
a>iid  said,  if  he  would  be  so  Obliging  as  to 
^wralk  into  the  next  room  with  me,  my 
grandfather  would  confirm  my  statement 
in  every  particular.    And  just  at  that 
moment,   attracted   by  the   outcry,  in 
'walked  my  grandfather,  with  my  tioat- 
cloak  around  him,  and  a  pistol  in  Im 
ImDd.    The  scone  was  a  very  droll  one. 
G?here  sat  Mrs  Ladslove,  the  lieutenant's 
wife,  up  in  *he  bed,  with  her  hands 
clawed,  and  h^  long  dark  hair  trailing 
over  her  neck  and  shoulders;  there  stood 
Mr  Ladslove  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
m^iaced  on  the  one  hand  by  myself  with 
a  gleaming  sabre,  a^d  on  the  other  by  my 
grandfather  with  a  cocked  pistol;  and 
there  in  the  background,  like  spectators 
in  a,  tl^eatre,  stood  a  dozen  of  half-dressed 
wait^s,  cooks,  and  chambermaids,  with 
faces  as  white  as  the  4irapery  in  which 
they  figured.    M  see  it  all,'  cried  my 
grandfather,  lowering  his  pistol,  and  bow- 
ing to  the  lady,  who  suddenly  fell  flat 
upon  the  bed:  *  Madame,  there  is  not  the 
least  occasion  for  ahurm.    Sir,  I  beg  to 
apologise;  my  grandson,  in  returning  from 
a  little  commission  he  was  executing  for 
me  below,  has  mistaken  your  room  for 
naine,  and  hence  all  this  confusion  and 
uproar.     Maurice,  sheath  that  gentle- 
man's sword,  if  you  please,  and  <xme  with 
me ;'   and  here,  kd  on  by  the  squire, 
everybody  laughed,  Mrs  IJadslove  includ- 
ed, after  which  we  all  filed  off  to  our  re- 
spective dormitories,  and  order  and  quiet 
were  restored. 

The  next  morning  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  bedroom  door  as  my  grandfather 
and  I  were  dressing,  and  a  waiter  putting 
in  his  head,  said,  *  Mr  Ladslove  sends  his 
compliments,  and  will  be  glad  of  Mr 
•Danvers'  and  his  grandson's  company  to 
breakfast.' 

*  My  compliments,  and  I  shall  be  most 
happy — most  proud,'  said  my  grandfather. 
'  Come,  come,  Maurice,  the  advenUire  of 
last  night  promises  to  turn  out  mther 
pleasantly.' 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ladslove  proved  to  be  an 
extremely  pleasant  couple.  I  liked  them 
very  much.  They  had  be^  at  a  grand 
ball  the  night  previously,  and  were  to 
part  in  an  hour.  Mr  Ladslove  was  to 
join  his  ship,  and  Mrs  Ladslove  was  to 
join  her  family,  who  resided  at  Chatham. 
Mr  Ladslove  told  my  grandfather  that 
the  moment  we  got  on  board  he  would 


take  me  under  his  especial  care  and  pro- 
tection, and  Mrs  Ladslove  said,  if  I  ever 
went  to  Chatham,  I  was  to  be  sure  to  go 
and  see  her;  an  invitation  which  I  did 
not  fail  to  turn  to  account  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  when  I  was  quartered  in  that 
neighbouriiood. 

The  lieutenant  was  very  solemn  for 
about  half  an  hour  a^ier  he  had  parted 
with  his  wile,  and  seen  h^  off,  but  his 
spirits  soon  rose,  and  he  told  the  squire 
he  should  be  happy,  as  our  destinations 
were  the  same,  k  we  would  accept  of  a 
seat  in  his  boe/t,  but  he  pulled  a  long 
face,  I  remember,  when  he  saw  the  great 
chest  that  was  to  form  ow  oompagnon 
du  voyage.  This  chest  was  in  everybody's 
way;  my  grandfather  tumbled  over  it; 
Mr  Ladslove  bruised  his  shins  against  it; 
and  one  of  the  cutty's  orew  nearly  broke 
his  back  with  it,  as  he  was  lying  over  to 
take  a  long  sweep  with  the  oar.  *  Con- 
found sudi  a  chest  as  that,'  cried  the 
lieutenant,  rubbing  his  leg.  *Why,  Maurice, 
Noah's  ark  was  a  fool  to  it.'  And  then 
the  fuss  that  there  was  to  get  it  on  board 
the  frigate !  There  was  a  great  iron 
handle  at  either  end,  and  when  the  cheat 
was  being  slung  aloft,  through  some  mis- 
management, one  of  these  giving  way, 
down  it  came  into  the  bumboat  of  a  stout 
eldedy  lady  who  was  vending  fresh-laid 
eggs  and  other  delicades  to  such  of  the 
ship's  company  as  could  afford  to  buy 
them,  and  of  course  some  very  choice 
language  passed  between  her  and  the 
couple  of  tars  who  had  superintended  the 
operation.  Fortunately  the  remaining 
handle  still  held,  <h*  the  bumboat  must 
have  been  swamped,  and  my  valuable 
outfit  gone  to  the  bottom.  At  length 
the  slings  were  re-adjusted,  the  chest  was 
hauled  on  board,  and  I  scrambled  up  the 
side  after  it,  but  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
anxiety  lest  my  grandfather  should  lose 
his  hold,  and  get^swaljowed  by 
for  I  thought  every  six  feet  of  wat< 
its  shark,  and  they  were  always 
about  for  jwovender.    , 

Captain  A was  cm  the  quartw- 

deck,  talking  to  the  second  lieutenant, 
3Ir  Winkworth;  but  the  moment  his  eye 
fell  on  the  squire,  he  came  and  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  then  with  myself, 
and  took  us  both  to  his  cabin.  The 
gracious  smile  with  which  he  received  us 
made  a  sunny  spot  in  my  heart.  A 
better  sailor  and  a  braver  man  never 
trod  a  deck,  and  when  I  was  told,  some 
time  afterwards^  that  he  ha4  perished  in 
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the  D ,  with  all  his  gallant  crew, 

the  intelligence  gave  me  unfeigned  sor- 
row, and  I  regretted  that  I  had  never 
made  a"  proper  acknowledgment  of  the 
many  kindnesses  for  which  I  stood  in- 
dehted  to  him  during  the  few  months 
that  we  sailed  together.  I  heard  Sir 
David  tell  my  grandfather  that  a  day  or 
two  would  fi|^d<^  in  the  thick  of  it,  and 
he  asked  whetJi^  I  had  ever  smelt  pow- 
der, and  if  I  was  anything  of  a  greenhorn; 
questions  to  which  the  squire  replied  in 
an  under-tone;  but  I  think  the  substance 
of  his  communication  was  satisfoctoiy,  as 
Sir  David  laughed,  and  rubbed  his  hands. 
Th^  I  heard  him  say,  *  You  know,  Dan- 
vers,  I  could  put  him  under  the  care  of 
Ladslove,  or  Winkworth,  or  one  of  the 
marine  officers,  but  I  think  there  is  no- 
thing like  IgJtitiai  a  youngster  rough  it 
with  the  rest  -^t  oafce,  and  fight  his  own 
way.  He  will  soon  find  his  level,  and  if 
he  is  not  a  milksop,  I  have  no  fear  for 
hun,  though  I  am  afraid  my  midshipmen 
are  not  the  most  polished  in  the  service. 
You  shall  both  dine  with  me  to-day,  and 
m  introduce  him  to  two  or  three  of  the 
officers.    Here,  Ladslove,  I  have  a  young 

friend ' 

*To  whom  I  have  already  had  the 
honour  of  an  introduction.  Sir  David>* 
said  the  lieutenant;  and  then  he  re- 
lated the  affair  of  the  previous  night, 
and  we  all  had  another  good  laugh  over 
it.  I  already  began  to  feel  quite  com- 
fortable. Then  at  dinner,  too,  the 
captam  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
introduced  me  to  several  of  the  officers, 
whom  he  invited  in  on  purpose,  and  they 
drank  wine  with  me,  and  I  with  them, 
and  a  mighty  agreeable  party  we  were. 
*  What  a  pity,'  thought  I,  *  that  this  sort 
of  thing  can't  last !  I  suppose  it's  some- 
thing like  one's  first  day  at  a  boarding- 
school— everybody  smiles,  the  master  pats 
Chead  (that  is  not  the  place  where  he 
ws  his  pats  afterwards),  and  you  get 
umps  of  sugar  in  your  tea;  and  the 
day — but  there  must  be  sun  and 
shade,  or  life's  brighter  moments  would 
lose  half  their  beauty,  for  the  want  of 
contrast.'  I  was  always  a  little  bit  of  a 
philosopher. 

After  awhile  Mr  Ladslove  said  he  would 
introduce  me  to  my  brother  middies  (they 
had  been  reconnoitring  me  through  key- 
holes, and  chinks,  and  in  other  ftirtive  ways, 
for  sometime),  so  descending  to  their  quar- 
ters, he  put  his  head  in  and  said,  *  GcBtle- 
men,  here's  a  great  addition  to  your 


comfort  and  festivity,  in  the  shape  of  s 
new  messmate,  Mr  Maurice  Dnimioore; 
treat  him  well  and  kindly;  andashe's  pwn- 
fully  bashful,  and  a  thorough  greenhoni, 
pray  don't  take  any  unhandsome  advan- 
tage of  his  inexperience  and  simplidtj.' 
With  these  wor(&  the  Ueutenant  left  me 
to  my  fate. 

There  was  a  strong  muster  of  young 
reefers,  round  a  very  dirty  table-cloth,  on 
which  figured  a  battered  bread-tray,  foil 
of  midshipmen's  nuts  (broken  biscuits),  a 
rather  strongly  scented  cheese,  and  a 
number  of  black-jacks  (japanned  drinking 
cups),  which  a  negro  servant  and  a  white 
boy,  who  came  in  for  a  large  share  of 
ridicule  and  abuse,  occasionally  reple- 
nished. There  was  a  great  riot  when  I 
entered,  but  the  sight  of  the  lieutenant 
and  a  raw  youngster  produced  a  sudden 
silence,  and  all  eyes  were  bent  on  me. 
They  gave  me  a  place,  as  well  as  a  black- 
jack, and  I  saw,  by  the  winking  and 
grimaces-,  that  the  wits  and  choice  spirits 
t)f  the  mess  were  going  to  open  upon  me 
iat  once,  by  way  of  trying  the  range. 

*  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr  Drummoire,*  saM 
a  sinister-looking  young  gentleman  with 
yellow  hair;  his  name  was  Marten;  'sony 
that  you  did  not  drop  in  before  the  ducks 
and  green  peas  were  removed;  however, 
it  can't  be  helped.' 

*  Pray  make  no  apologies,  sir,'  I  sidd; 
'the  presence  of  so  great  a  goose  just  op- 
posite me  renders  them  quite  unnecessary.' 

Marten  caught  hold  of  a  black-jack, 
and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  launch 
it  at  my  head,  but  he  contented  him- 
self with  crushing  in  the  sides  of  the 
Xiup  till  they  met  between  his  fingers. 
The  first  shot  had  fallen  harmless. 

*  Your  health,  Maurice,'  said  anotdher  of 
iny  new  acquaintance,  named  Hampson; 
'toay  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring 
Whether  you  left  your  father  and  all  the 
family  quite  well?' 

*It  will  be  only  polite  to  include. the 
grandmother,'  suggested  a  third  midship- 
man, a  Mr  Buchanan. 

*They  were  quite  well  when  I  saw 
them  last,  I  thank  you,'  returned  I. 

*And  your  sisters;  I  hope  Susan  did 
not  sufier  from  our  imprudent  stroll 
along  the  balcony,  the  night  of  the 
ball.  Did  she  give  you  no  particular 
message  to  accompany  the  lock  of  hair]' 

^It  scarcely  amounts  to  a  message, 
perhaps,  but  she  observed,  as  we  were 
parting,  that  it  would  be  quite  superfluous, 
she  knew,  for  her  to  beg  that  dear  Mr 
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Hampson  would  not  render  himself  too 
conspicuous  an  object  on  deck  during 
the  heat  of  the  forthcoming  engagement, 
as  the  careful  provisions  he  had  made  for 
his  safety  in  most  previous  encounters 
with  the  enemy  would  no  doubt  suggest 
themselves  again,  and  enable  him  to 
return  unscathed  to  his  friends.  Gentle- 
men,' said  I,  turning  to  the  other  mid- 
shipmen, *  pardon  us.  for  touching  upon  so 
tender  a  topic  at  a  time  like  th&;  Mr 
Hampson  could  not  wait  till  we  met  in 
private.*  I  was  told  afterwards  that  this 
was  a  hard  hit,  as  Hampson  had  on  one  or 
two  occasions  been  caught  sneaking  below 
when  the  shot  were  whistling  about  his 
comrades;  but  I  fired  my  shot  quite  at 
random,  I  assured  them. 

There  was  one  more  eflfort  made  to  get 
lip  a  laugh  at  my  expense,  and  that  was 
the  last  that  day,  for  I  thought  it  well, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  folly,  to 
give  them  grape  and  canister  for  their 
blank  cartridge. 

'  Drummore,'  said  a  handsome  but  im- 
pudent-faced young  fellow,  some  three 
or  four  years  my  senior,  *  allow  me  to 
shoot  this  nut  against  that  particularly 
symmetrical  nose  of  yours.' .  His  name 
was  Bazeley. 

*  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,'  said  I,  and 
he  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  upon 
which,  with  a  laugh  (for  there  is  nothing 
like  being  good-humoured),  I  seized  the 
black-jack  that  stood  at  my  elbow,  and 
dashed  the  contents  in  his  face.  Instead 
of  chafing,  and  rendering  himself  still 
more  ridiculous,  Bazeley  had  the  good 
sense  to  join  in  the  laugh,  and  I  had  now 
found  my  place.  He  declared  that  he 
liked  me  all  the  better  for  having  shown 
a  spirit,  and  offered  me  his  hand,  which 
I  accepted,  and  we  were  always  good 
friends  afterwards.  But  he  was  a  mis- 
chievous dog.  I  will  relate  one  of  his 
tricks: — 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  was 
quite  a  little  fleet  of  biftiboats  round  the 
frigate  as  she  lay  at  anchor,  and  in  one  of 
them  sat  an  old  woman,  with  a  fine 
basket  of  cherries.  *  Follow  me  up  to 
the  maintop,'  said  Bazeley,  '  and  I  will 
show  you  some  fun;  take  care  that  you 
don't  miss  your  footing;  you  must  learn 
to  hold  on  with  your  eyelids  here. 
Capitally  done,  upon  my  word'  (as  I  went 
hand  over  hand  up  the  futtock  shrouds); 
*I  thought  to  see  you  sneak  through 
lubber's  hole;  we  shall  make  a  saUor  of 
you  in  time, I  perceive;  now  layout  with 


me  on  the  yard — ^by  Jupiter,  you'll  be 
overboard,  if  you  don't  mind.  There's 
the  captain  of  the  top  eyeing  us;  he 
thinks  to  make  a  spread  eagle  of  you, 
I  suppose.  Well,  now,  watch;  you  see 
that  old  lady's  basket  of  cherries — very 
plump  and  delicious  they  look  too— get 
your  mouth  ready,  for  wjLjnll  have  some' 
—rand  drawing  a  stout  S{Kng-line,  with 
a  hook  at  the  end,  from  h'is  jad^et-pocket, 
he  lowered  it  steadily  into  the  bumboat, 
grappled  the  basket-handle,  and  while 
the  old  woman's  head  was  turned  the 
other  way,  whipped  his  prize  neatly  into 
the  top.  One  or  two  of  the  other  middies 
saw  what  was  going  on,  and  quickly 
joined  us,  bringing  with  them  a  fine  lad 
who  had  come  to  spend  the  day  with 
Buchanan,  and  of  whom  I  shall  have 
something  rather  me)anq|toly  to  relate 
soon,  Mr  Ladslove,  too,  "^detected  the 
villany,  for  I  saw  him  touch  my  grand- 
fathei^s  arm,  and  draw  his  attention  to 
us,  upon  which  the  old  gentleman,  who 
had  been  inspecting  all  parts  of  the  ship, 
and  getting  into  everybody's  way,  laughed 
a  good  deal,  and  shaking  his  stick  at  me, 
said,  *  What,  you  have  got  to  your  tricks 
already,  sir,  have  youf  Just  at  that 
moment  the  bumboat  woman  discovered 
the  loss  of  the  cherries,  and  made  so 
pretty  a  clamour,  that  Mr  Wmkworth 
went  to  the  gangway,  and  politely  told 
her  that  if  she  didn't  stop  that  noise  he 
would  shot  the  guns,  and  give  her  a  whole 
broadside.  My  grandfather,  therefore, 
explained  the  joke  to  him;  but  as  Mr 
Winkworth  had  nothing  jocular  in  his 
composition,  and  behaved  rather  rudely 
in  the  matter,  the  squire  turned  from 
him,  and  put  an  end  to  the  clatter 
by  tossing  the  virago  a  crown -piece, 
desiring  me  at  the  same  time  to  return 
the  basket.  As  I  was  about  to  descend 
to  the  deck,  the  captain  of  the  maintop, 
as  Bazeley  had  predicted,  popped  suddi 
out,  like  an  old  spider  from  his  web,  i 
assisted  by  one  of  his  messmates,  ma< 
what  is  termed  a  spread  eagle  of  me — L  «., 
lashed  me  to  the  rigging — ^a  position  in 
which  I  looked  something  like  Mazeppa 
on  his  wild  barb.  On  my  promising, 
however,  to  present  him  with  half-a- 
guinea,  the  honest  tar  released  me,  stat- 
ing that  I  was  now  free  of  the  top,  and 
as  his  wife  wanted  somebody  now  and 
then  to  assist  her  in  picking  the  goose- 
berries, he  should  feel  happy  to  see  me 
whenever  I  felt  disposed  to  honour  him 
with  a  calL 
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In  the  evening  niy  grandfarther  took, 
his  leave  of  us,  and  was  sent  ashore  in 
the  captain's  gig.  He  had  been  particu- 
larly liberal  to  the  tars,  as  well  as  given 
them  some  excellent  advice,  for  all  of 
which  they  cheered  him  as  he  went  down 
the  side.  The  squire  was  prodigiously 
pleased  with  the  kind  reception  we  had 
met  with  from  Sir  David  and  the  officers, 
and  promised  to  render  a  full  statement 
of  piurticulaTs  to  my  mother  and  those  at 
home.  He  waved  hn  hand  again  when 
he  had  got  about  pistol-shot  from  the 
^p,  and  lifting  his  hat,  gave  us  a  glimpse 
of  his  white  hair.    *A  veiy  &ie  old 


gentleman  indeed,*  said  Mr  Ladslore,  re- 
turning the  salute;  *  I  wish  we  could  have 
prevailed  upon  him  to  stay  longer  with  us,' 
The  next  morning,  probably  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  squire  was  eajoy- 
ing  the  beauty  of  the  country  from  the 
coach-top  (for  he  always  travelled  outside), 
and  thinking  what  comfortable  quartos 
I  had  dropped  into,  I  was  lying,  to  all 
appearance  a  corpse,  upon  the  shingly 
beach  at  Deal,  just  above  low  water 
mark,  with  the  arms  of  a  drowned  mess- 
mate fixed  in  the  dreadful  death-<datcfa 
fust  about  my  neck.  And  how  the  ac- 
ddent  hi^pened  you  shall  hear  anon. 
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In  the  stage  of  society  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  few  questions  are  more  interest- 
ing or  more  important,  than  those  which 
delate  to  the  nature  of  civilisation, 
and  the  agencies  by  which  it  has  been 
produced.  Civilisation  is  the  education 
and  growth  of  the  human  species.  The 
agencies  by  which  it  has  been  produced 
include  the  whole  history  of  the  past 
interaction  between  mind  and  matter. 
To  go  over  the  whole  subject,  were  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  make  a  voyage 
round  the  globe.  He  who  makes  the 
tour  of  the  globe,  passes  over  only  a 
narrow  line  on  its  surface;  but  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  globe,  multi- 
plied by  all  the  years  of  time,  and  multi- 
plied again  by  each  of  the  great  events  of 
history,  and  by  each  of  the  signal  dis- 
coveries of  science,  represent  the  surface 
to  be  mentally  traversed  by  him  who 
would  survey  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 
To  accomplish  so  great  a  jcmmey  within 
fm  limited  space,  we  must  move  along 
ii  B  rate  inodculably  more  rapid  than 
steam  —  with  something  like  lightning 
speed — and  be  content  that  minor  objects 
disappear,  and  that  the  eye  settle  on  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  moral  world.  To 
do  justice  to  such  a  subject,  would  require 
a  great  work,  the  matured  production  of 
a  laborious  lifetime.  At  present  we  must 
fly  over  the  surface,  and  not  dig  into  its 
mines;  nor  must  the  wing  be  folded 
even  when  we  come  to  the  richest  gold 
regions  in  the  land  of  thought. 

Civilisation  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
two  things: — 1.  In  developing,  training, 


and  refining  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  2.  In  man  s  discovering  the  laws 
of  nature — or  rather  in  his  discc^ering  the 
infinite  thoughts  and  everlasting  wUl  of 
the  Creator  as  embodied  in  matter;  and 
by  means  of  this  discovery  appropriating 
the  elements  of  outward  nature,  so  as  to 
promote  the  comfort,  dignity,  and  embel- 
lishment of  his  earthly  existence. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood,  at  the  outset,  that  civilisation 
does  not  properly  create  anything;  it  only 
develops  what  previously  existed.  It  adds 
no  new  power  either  to  man  or  to  external 
nature.  What  are  called  the  laws  ci 
nature  have  always  been  the  same,  and 
man  cannot  alter  them  any  more  than  he 
coidd  at  first  make  l^em.  All  that  sdence 
can  do  is,  to  discover  what  has  always 
been;  and  all  that  art  can  do  is,  to  apply 
the  discoveries  of  science.  In  like  manner, 
civilisation  adds  no  new  faculty  to  man's 
soul,  or  organ  to  his  body.  In  its  radi- 
cal, constituent  elements,  humanity  is 
the  same  in  all  ages,  in  all  lands,  and 
under  every  confction  of  society.  The 
human  mind  is  not  like  a  cist^n;  and 
civilisation  is  not  like  the  pouring  of 
water  into  it  fiom  without.  If  that 
were  the  case,  civilisation  would  be  of  a 
material,  and  not  of  a  spiritual  nature; 
and  the  smoothing  of  a  stone,  the  paint- 
ing of  a  wall,  and  the  varnishing  of  a 
table,  would  be  acts  essentially  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  refinement  of  the 
social  mind.  The  true  state  of  the  case 
is  precisely  the  opposite.  Civilisation  is 
essentially  of  a  spiritual  nature.    It  con- 
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sists  in  discovering,  apprepiating,  and 
appropriating  to  use,  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  the  mind  of  the  Deity  as'manifested 
in  matter,  thus  discovering  the  truth, 
the  beauty,  and  the  goodness  that  dwells 
without  us,  by  means  of  the  indwelling 
mind,  and  developing  the  mind  th*fc 
dwells  within,  by  means  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good  that  wre  embodied 
in  the  worid  without.  The  human  mind 
is  Kke  seed,  and  civilisation  is  like  the 
soil,  the  air,  and  the  sunshine,  to  draw 
out  its  vital  susceptibilities.  The  soil, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  air  add  nothing  to 
the  seed.  They  are  merely  the  appointed 
means  of  drawing  out  and  manifesting  its 
latent  powers.  In  like  manner,  civilising 
agencies  create  nothing  in  the  proper 
sense  —  they  add  nothing  to  external 
nature,  and  nothing  to  the  human  mind; 
they  are  only  the  means  of  drawing 
out  powers  which,  in  their  germs,  have 
existed  in  all  minds  since  the  beginning 
of  time. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  in  the 
second  place,  in  order  to  prevent  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  subject,  that  civilising 
agencies,  db  extra^  are  necessary  to  de- 
velop those  powers  which  are  treasured 
up  in  man.  Notwithstanding  the  vital 
germ  that  exists  in  a  seed,  it  wUl  re- 
main fof  ages  in  a  hidden  state — it  will 
hever  be  unfolded  into  an  individual 
being  of  its  own  species,  unless  it  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  soil  and 
the  air.  In  like  manner,  the  mind  of  every 
individual — even  that  of  the  untutored 
savage,  who  roams  amid  his  native  forests, 
in  all  the  wild  simplicity  of  nature,  as 
free  from  every  touch  of  culture,  as  the 
virgin  lands  around  him  are  unprofaned  by 
the  ploughshare — even  that  savage,  con- 
tending with  the  beasts  of  prey  for  the 
dominion  of  his  island,  and  with  other 
tribes  for  the  possession  of  his  hunting- 
ground,  has  within  him  all  the  seeds  of 
truth  and  beauty  which,  when  drawn  out, 
form  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  philo- 
sopher. These  seeds,  however,  are  buried 
80  deep  down  in  the  soil,  that  they  have 
lain  for  ages  as  if  they  were  not;  and 
they  would  lie  there  for  ever  in  a  state 
of  seeming  non-existence,  unless  civilising 
agencies  were  brought  to  bear  on  them 
from  without.  Bring,  however,  such 
agencies  into  play — ^yoke  the  plough  of 
civilisation  in  the  most  purely  virgin  soil 
of  savage  life — draw  deep  the  furrows — 
bring  up  the  subsoil  to  the  sunshine  and 
the  air,  and  luxuriant  harvests  will  wave 


wher6  formerly  atl  Was  morally  and  intel- 
lectually a  desert;  just  as  grains  of 
Egyptian  wheat,  after  lying  three  thou- 
sand years  in  a  state  of  torpor  as  great  a9 
that  of  the  mummy  in  whose  cerements 
they  were  enclosed,  when  put  into  the 
soil,  have  grown  up  as  quickly  as  the  seed 
produced  by  last  year's  harvest.  Let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  then,  that  the  human 
mind  is  like  a  seed  having  manifold  vital 
snsce}yiibilities,and  that  civilising  agencies 
are  necessary  to  draw  out,  and  are  adapted 
to  draw  out,  these  inborn  and  immortal 
fruit-germs  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  most 
affecting  thought,  and  one  that  should 
stimulate  the  efforts  of  piety  and  philan- 
thropy, that  the  most  squalid  and  fero- 
cious savage  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has 
a  soul  in  his  bosom  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  of  Bacon,  and  Milton,  and  New- 
ton, and  others  who  stand  with  them  in 
the  front  rank  of  men.  And  the  thought- 
ful traveller  on  these  distant  shores,  as  he 
looks  around  upon  the  rough  memorials 
of  his  brother  man — ^less  fortunate  than 
himself,  but  a  brother  still — as  he  looks 
around  upon  the  simple  monuments  of 
savage  life,  may  say,  with  such  an  em- 
phasis of  grand  yet  melancholy  feeling, 
generated  by  the  circumstances,  as  will 
put  new  life  into  what  were  otherwise  the 
dry  bones  of  commonplace: — 

*  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  hearts  once  pregnant  with  celestial 

fire; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 

sway'd, 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre.* 

Thus,  civilisation  owes  its  origin  neither 
to  the  mind  alone,  nor  to  what  is  external 
to  the  mind  alone.  It  is  the  child  of 
neither  singly,  but  the  offspring  of  their 
union,  being  produced  by  the  mind  acting 
on  that  which  is  without,  and  by  that 
which  is  without  re-acting  on  the  mind, 
and  exercising,  nourishing,  strengthening, 
and  ripening  its  powers.  .  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the 
origin  of  civilisation  is  analogous  to  the 
origin  of  all  knowledge.  Whether  know- 
ledge has  a  subjective  or  an  objective  ori- 
gin, is  the  grand  problem  about  which 
German  philosophy  has  been  long,  labo- 
riously, and  not  without  benefit  employed. 
Those  who  maintained  that  it  has  a  sub- 
jective origin  arrived  at  idealism,  and 
those  who  maintained  that  it  has  au 
objective  origin  arrived  at  materialism. 
Were  this  the  place,  it  could  be  easily 
shown  that  dualism  pervades  all  aeatiou; 
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that  everything  has  a  double  parentage; 
and  that  knowledge,  including  under  that 
term  philosophy,  poetry,  art,  is  the  off- 
spring, not  of  the  subjective  alone,  nor  of 
the  objective  alone,  but  is  the  fruit  of 
their  union — is  the  child  of  man's  mind 
uniting  itself  with  the  truth,  the  beauty, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  divine  mind 
manifested  in  material  works. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  if  civi- 
lisation consists  chiefly  in  drawing  out  the 
powers  of  man's  mind,  then  the  nature 
and  degree  of  any  particular  civilisation 
will  necessarily  vary,  according  as  the 
powers  of  man  which  it  develops  are 
higher  or  lower  in  the  scale  of  his  nature, 
and  according  to  the  extent  of  the  deve- 
lopment. Now,  there  are  four  depart- 
ments of  man's  nature,  as  distinctly 
marked  off  from  one  another  as  are  the 
separate  fields  on  the  same  side  of  a  coun- 
try, though  all  forming  part  of  one  land- 
scape. Man  has  a  body — the  mansion- 
house  of  the  immortal  mind — the  castle 
of  the  individual  Ego,  so  wondrously  forti- 
fied, that  not  even  a  king's  foot  can  for- 
cibly intrude  on  the  enclosed  domain — 
the  heaven-descended,  and  heavenward- 
looking  soul's  observatory,  furnished  with 
apertures,  and  instruments,  by  which  it 
looks  abroad  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
earth  and  the  glories  of  the  sky.  This  is 
capable  of  being  educated  and  refined, 
especially  in  those  of  the  bodily  powers 
which  lie  near  to,  or  form  part  of,  the 
debateable  ground,  where  the  soul  and 
body  have  their  border-land,  and  music, 
painting,  and  the  kindred  arts,  their 
birth-place.  All  that  pertains  to  the  re- 
finement and  costume  of  the  body — ^to  the 
embellishment  of  men's  dwellings — to 
the  cultivating,  ornamenting,  and  beauti- 
fying of  external  nature,  belongs  primarily 
to  the  first  department  in  the  scale  of 
man's  nature;  and,  though  including  much 
that  is  brilliant,  imposing,  Immanising,  and 
fascinating,  it  must  scientifically  be  ranked 
under  the  lowest  stage  of  civilisation. 

The  second  department  in  the  ascend- 
ing scale  of  man's  nature  is  his  intel- 
lect, which  is  the  mental  eye  whereby 
he  perceives  the  immaterial  which  is 
embodied  in  the  material  things  around 
him,  as  by  the  bodily  eye  he  perceives  the 
material  things  by  which  the  immaterial 
is  manifested.  The  intellect  is  the  capa- 
city of  discerning  what  is — ^it  is  the 
organ  of  reality.  According,  therefore,  to 
the  accuracy  and  extent  of  man's  know- 
ledge of  what  is  in  any  particular  period, 


so  is  his  place  in  the  second  departmait 
of  the  ascending  scale  of  civilisation.  All 
the  ignorance  that  has  been  in  the  world, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  its  misery  and 
degradation,  have  arisen  from  man's  igno- 
rance of  WHAT  IS — and  from  his  substi- 
tution of  the  unreal  and  transitory,  in  one 
department  or  another,  for  the  real  and 
the  everlasting.  And  what  is  all  the 
science  of  modem  times?  what  more,  are 
the  most  splendid  of  recent  or  remote  dis- 
coveries, than  our  efforts  to  perceive  reali- 
ties by  which  men  have  been  unconsciously 
surrounded  from  immemorial  time?  In- 
vention and  discovery  are  just  the  opening 
and  purifying  of  the  mental  eye  to  see 

WHAT  IS. 

There  is,  however,  in  man  something 
nobler  even  than  his  intellect.  He  has 
a  moral  nature — a  perception  of  right 
and  wrong — a  will  the  organ  of  moral 
life — a  will  in  its  volitions  supremely  free 
from  outward  compulsion,  yet  having  in 
its  very  centre,  and  stamped  on  its  inmost 
core,  a  feeling  of  universal,  unlimited,  and 
perpetual  obligation.  In  the  heart  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  nature,  man  has 
a  sense  cf  duty  claiming  the  most  abso- 
lute dominion  over  both — a  sense  of  duty 
which,  like  a  relentless  line  of  demarca- 
tion, runs  without  a  bend  through  t^e 
whole  tangled  mazes  of  events,  outward 
and  inward,  that  constitute  life,  and 
seated  on  the  throne  of  conscience,  with 
awful  impartiality,  even  now,  separates  the 
good  from  the  bad,  as  hereafter  the  tares 
shall  be  separated  from  the  wheat.  As 
the  intellect  discovers  what  is,  so  the 
moral  sense  discovers  what  ought  to  he. 
The  more  a  knowledge  of  what  is  is  dif- 
fused in  a  nation,  the  higher  its  place  in 
the  second  department  of  the  scale  of 
civilisation.  The  more  that  a  sense  of 
duty  is  diffused,  the  higher  a  nation's 
place  in  the  third  department  of  the  scale. 
That  nation  which  is  the  best  specimen 
of  what  ought  to  he,  is  the  most  civilised 
nation.  The  world,  in  this  respect,  has 
always  been,  and  is  still,  very  low  on  the 
scale.  Mankind,  above  all  things,  would 
be  benefited  by  a  great  moral  and  world- 
wide reform.  The  reform  required  is  so 
great,  that,  if  accomphshed  at  once,  it 
would  be  a  revolution  as  extensive  as  our 
species,  and  deep  as  the  foundations  of 
society.  Slavery  ouglvt  not  to  he — ^perse- 
cution for  conscience  sake  ought  not  to 
be — ^restrictions  on  the  workings  of  pure 
intellect  ought  not  to  be — a  monopoly  of 
thought  ought  not  to  be — priestcrarft 
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ought  not  to  be — ^no  human  foot,  not 
even  a  sandalled  foot,  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  tread  on  the  sanctuary  of 
man's  heart,  or  on  the  holy  places  of  na- 
tional freedom.  And  yet  these,  or  most 
of  them,  are  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in 
the  social  framework  of  the  world.  Moral 
reform  is  at  once  the  parent  and  the  nurse 
of  all  kinds  of  social  reform,  and  any  of 
them  that  ctuinot  be  traced  to  this  origin, 
will  prove  by  their  deeds  to  be  *  bastards, 
and  not  sons.' 

There  is,  however,  a  still  higher  depart- 
ment in  our  nature.  As  the  intellect 
dwells  within,  and  has  dominion  ovot 
the  body,  and  as  the  sense  of  duty 
dwells  within,  and  has  dominion  over 
the  intellect,  so  the  centre  of  the  in- 
most ckcle  of  the  mind  is  occupied  by 
a  sense  of  Deity  which  dwells  within, 
and  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  sense  of 
duty.  That  a  sense  of  Deity  is  a  con- 
stituent element  of  human  nature,  is 
proved  by  the  history  of  man,  which  shows 
that  he  is  a  religious  being,  by  the  very 
same  kind  of  evidence  which  proves  that 
he  is  a  rational  being;  for  the  wanderings 
and  vagaries  of  the  reUgious  principle  are 
not  greater  than  those  of  reason,  and  are 
chargeable,  not  so  much  against  itself,  as 
against  an  imperfect  reason,  and  an  ima- 
gination unduly  regulated.  It  is  man's 
re^gious  nature,  and  not  his  intellect, 
which  most  clearly  separates  him  from  all 
orders  of  inferior  creatures,  and  which  is 
the  point  of  contact,  and  the  basis  of  com- 
munion, with  all  orders  of  creatures  that 
are  above  him.  The  sense  of  Deity  is  a 
feeling  of  relationship  towards  the  eter- 
nal, immortal,  and  invisible  One;  and  a 
sense  of  relationship  to  the  incorruptible 
is  at  once  the  element  and  the  evidence 
of  immortality.  This  feeling  of  relation- 
ship to  an  invisible  author  of  aD — ^this 
recognition  of  a  kingdom  superior  to  that 
of  sense — ^this  obligation  of  allegiance  to 
the  *  blessed  and  only  potentate,'  is  the 
pinnacle  of  man's  nature.  It  is  the  fir- 
mament which  surrounds  his  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  being,  and  in  which 
each  of  them  should  revolve  in  its  ordained 
orbit.  And  as,  when  the  firmament  is 
enveloped  in  mist,  the  solar,  the  astral,  and 
the  planetary  Ughts,  are  all  obscured  to 
the  eye,  so,  when  the  ^nse  of  Deity  is  per- 
verted, *  the  baleful  clouds  of  superstition 
overspread  the  sky,  and  turn  the  sun  to 
horror,'  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  the 
poUti<^  the  domestic,  and  even  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  mankind  become  low 
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and  degraded.  The  more  an  enlightened 
sense  of  Deity  prevails  in  any  land — the 
more  expansive  the  conceptions  formed 
of  his  character — ^the  more  closely  the 
social  mind  enters  into  communion  with 
Him,  the  more  exalted  is  that  nation  in  the 
highest  department  of  the  scale;  and,  as 
all  history  shows,  the  more  deeply  and 
permanently  influential  will  be  the  life  of 
that  nation  on  the  advancement  of  the 
world. 

Human  nature,  then,  has,  philosophi- 
cally as  well  as  religiously  considered,  its 
fourfold  state.  It  has  a  physical,  an  in- 
tellectual, a  moral,  and  a  spiritual  de- 
partment, which  afford  ample  scope  and 
rich  materials  for  complex  manifestations 
of  the  social  mind.  And  civilisation  is 
higher  or  lower  in  its  nature,  according 
as  the  higher  or  lower  parts  of  this  scale 
are  developed  among  a  people.  It  is 
richer  and  more  varied,  according  as  more 
or  fewer  of  the  parts  of  this  scale  are  deve- 
loped, and  according  to  the  proportional 
degrees  in  which  they  are  combined.  A 
nation  may  be  high  in  the  lowest  part  of 
this  scale,  and  yet  its  civilisation  may  be 
essentially  of  a  lower  nature  than  that  of 
another  country,  which  is  inferior  to  it  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  scale^  but  superior 
to  it  in  the  highest.  Egypt,  Athens, 
Rome,  Tyre,  all  surpassed  Judeain  archi- 
tecture, painting,  statuary,  and  yet  the 
latter  country  was  not  inferior  to  any  of 
these  in  civilisation,  because  the  Jewish 
mind  surpassed  all  of  them  in  its  reU- 
gious development,  in  spirituaUty  of  tone, 
in  the  fertility  and  sublimeness  of  a 
moral  imagination,  which  hved  on  the  in- 
finite and  the  divine,  and  analogising  all 
nature  under  religious  inspiration,  pro- 
duced hymns  as  its  poetry,  devotion  as  its 
philosophy,  and  uniting  the  two  together, 
converted,  more  thoroughly  than  ever  was 
done  by  the  genius  of  another  people, 
all  creation  into  one  grand,  harmonious, 
and  many-toned  piece  of  sacred  music. 
Hence  Judea  has  exercised,  does  exercise, 
and  will  exercise,  a  greater  influence  on 
the  destiny  of  the  world,  than  any  na- 
tion of  ancient  times  whatever.  K  an- 
other illustration  be  required,  it  is  fur- 
nished by  our  native  land.  Britain  is  in- 
ferior to  France,  in  that  easy,  elegant, 
fascinating  gaiety,  that  refined  and  ani- 
mated spiritualism  of  body,  for  which  our 
neighbours  have  been  so  long  distin- 
guished. When,  however,  they  are  tried 
by  a  scientific  test — ^when  the  scale  laid 
down  above  is  appUed  to  them,  the  civili- 
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fiation  of  Britain  is  seen  to  be  superior 
to  that  of  France,  inasmudi  as  in  the 
higher  departmentsof  that  scale  she  has  an 
immensely  larger  development.  As  man- 
ners are  to  morals;  as  sentiment  is  to  prin- 
dple;  as  theatrical  exhibitions  of  feeling  to 
the  tranquil  flow  of  the  home  afifections;  as 
the  love  of  glory  to  the  sense  of  duty;  as 
scepticism  to  fedth;  as  superstition  to  a  re- 
ligion that  is  itsdf  the  highest  form  of 
freedom — so  is  the  civilisation  of  France 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  And  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  world  has  been  propor- 
tionate to  their  respective  characters.  No 
man  needs  to  ask  what  Britain  has  done 
for  the  world.  The  mighty  structures  of 
empire  in  the  East,  fraught  with  immense 
blessings  to  future  mymds  of  mankind; 
the  golden  Contment  of  Australia;  her 
two  daughters  in  the  West,  and  especially 
England's  mighty  daughter  who  has  ceased 
to  be  depend^t  on  her  mother,  and 
dwells  in  that  magnificent  residence  <^ 
her  own — ^these  show  that,  under  Provi- 
dence, this  little  island  not  only  possesses 
world-wide  influence,  but  has  produced 
stupendous  and  world-wide  results,  all 
beaxing  on  the  present  and  prospective  ad- 
vancement of  mankind,  fiance  is  a  noble 
land—- its  inhabitants  have  many  excel- 
lent qualities;  they  have  acted  a  brilliant 
part  on  the  theatre  of  Christendom- 
many  noble  exploits  have  they  performed. 
But  with  all  their  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments, with  all  their  restless  energy,  with 
all  their  immense  desire  of  glory,  what 
have  they  done  for  the  world  1  what  per- 
manent structures  have  they  erected? 
what  trees  of  liberty,  or  trees  bearing 
fruit  of  any  kind,  have  they  planted  in  the 
desert  places  of  the  earth  ?  The  foult  is 
not  that  of  the  people,  who  in  many  re- 
spects are  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  their  deficiency  in  the 
fourth  department  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion. That  goodly  land  of  France,  the 
ancient  ally  of  Scotland,  the  relentless  foe 
of  England,  the  mighty  rival  of  Britain — 
that  land  whose  sons  in  former  times  con- 
quered the  Saracens,  and  won  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe,  and  who  are  now 
united  heart  and  himd  with  our  beloved 
country  in  fighting  the  battle  of  civilisa- 
tion against  barb^ism,  and  of  the  world's 
freedom  against  all  that  is  formidable  in 
the  world's  despotism — ^who  would  not 
pray  that  this  fine  race  of  men  may  be 
delivered  from  the  dominion  of  supersti- 
tion, and  freed  from  the  dregs  of  infidelity; 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  know  the 


truth;  and  under  its  influence  fU^tain  to 
that  union  of  free  intelligence  and  ra- 
tional stability,  in  the  vain  pursuit  after 
which  they  have  vibrated  pendulou^ 
between  credulity  and  sceptidsno,  find- 
ing stability  in  superstition,  but  not  free- 
dom — and  finding  freedom  in  scepticism, 
but  no  stable  intelligenoe. 

As  a  fifth  general  observation^  it  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  that  the  progress  of 
civilisation  is  not  continuous.  It  does  not 
go  straight  forward  from  age  to  age,  but 
rather  resembles  the  journey  fronti  £^t 
to  Canaan.  In  creation,  none  of  God's 
works  are  in  straight  lines,  or  in  the 
form  of  triangles  or  squares.  AU  of  them 
are  somewhat  circular  in  their  form: 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  dew-drop,  the 
water-drop,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  trees,  flowers, 
plants,  and  animal  bodies— all  things  that 
are  complete — are  somewhat  circular  in 
their  forms;  and  whatever  is  not  so,  be- 
comes so  in  due  time  by  the  action  of 
natural  causes  on  its  surface.  The  cir- 
cle is  the  most  complete  figure.  Its  pro- 
portions are  perfect,  and  therefore  it  af- 
fcHrded  the  fullest  scope  for  combining 
unbounded  variety,  and  grace,  with  unity. 
And  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
great  improvements  might  be  made  in 
architecture,  and  other  arts  having  to  do 
with  the  beautifid  in  form,  if  there  was 
an  end  to  dead  squares,  and  sharp  an^es, 
and  a  constant  reference  to  drculiurity 
in  its  infinite  diversity.  Indeed,  it  must 
strike  every  one  that  the  feeling  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  inspired  by  a  fine  building 
depend  chiefly  on  the  pillars  and  arches, 
those  parts  in  which  art  has  copied  tiie 
circularity  of  nature.  And  as  the  forms 
of  creation  are  circular,  so,  intellectually 
considered,  there  is  something  circular  in 
the  plan  of  creation.  The  works  of  the 
Creator  are  not  developed  in  a  continu- 
ous straight  line,  that  passes  without 
bend  or  obliquity  from  the  lowest  orders 
of  beings  upward  to  the  highest,  each 
running  into  another,  and  growing  out  of 
another,  as  in  a  tree  the  growth  of  each 
succeeding  year  springs  out  oi,  and  is 
added  to,  the  growth  of  previous  yean. 
Creation  seems  rather  to  be  devdoped 
in  a  series  of  circles,  each  one  of  which  is 
independent  of  the  others,  but  all  of 
which  are  necessary  to  fill  up  the  plan  of 
the  Creator,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
break,  nor  chasm,  nor  incompleteness, 
but  the  great  structure  of  being,  when 
finished,  shall  embody  all  that  beaaty, 
grandeur,  and  variety,  devised  by  his 
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wonderM,  all-p^ect,  and  eternal  wis- 
dom. In  creation,  the  progress  from  the 
remotest  eras  has  been  from  lower  to 
hi^er.  When,  however,  a  new  order  of 
(»«atures  was  introduced,  it  did  not 
spring  out  of  the  highest  state  of  the 
ord^  immediately  beneath,  and  neither 
did  this  new  species  begin  a  career  of 
improvement,  and  csarrj  on  until  it  was 
good  enough  to  be  developed  into  an 
order  of  creatures  still  highOT.  We  are 
assmred  by  those  most  deserving  of  credit, 
that  new  races  were  created  at  first  in 
the  highest  state  oi  perfection  belonging 
to  their  nature,  and  that,  during  the 
circle  of  existence  allotted  t^em,  they 
sometimes  rather  deteriorated,  and  were 
in  an  inferiOT  condition,  when  the  Creator 
took  a  step  in  advance,  by  bringing  a  su- 
perior race  upon  the  theatre  of  his  crea- 
tion. Analogous  to  this,  is  the  case  with 
civilisation.  Its  progress  has  been  circu- 
lar, and  not  in  a  straight  line.  In  his- 
tory, we  see  one  civilisation  rise  after  an- 
other, attain  its  height,  and  decline. 
Instead  of  a  light  shining  more  and  more 
unto  a  perfect  day,  everywhere  light 
rises  out  of  darkness,  descends  to  dark- 
ness, and  breaks  out  of  darkness  again. 
*The  morning  cometh  as  well  as  the 
night.'  Taken  as  one  continuous  whole, 
ci^isation  resembles  the  growth  of  a  tree. 
It  has  its  winters  as  well  as  its  smnmers. 
After  being  dothed  with  the  greenest 
foliage,  it  may  be  stripped  of  every  leaf; 
but,  however  long,  and  cold,  and  diteaiy. 
winter  will  pass  away,  and  spring  wM 
come,  with  its  vital  ^es,  and  every  sum- 
mer will  add  to  its  stature;  and  even 
winter,  while  it  robs  it  of  its  snmmer^s 
leaves,  is  not  able  to  rob  it  of  its  sum- 
mer's growth.  So  there  are  winter  sea- 
sons, when  the  leaves  of  civilisation  are 
witfaS^ed,  and  ledl,  and  mankind  seem 
stripped  and  bare,  and  all  the  fountains  pf 
genius  and  the  streams  of  productiveness 
seem  frozen,  but  in  the  progress  of  the 
etemikl  year  a  new  spring-time  airives; 
invisible  life-i^w^rs  fall  on  the  sterile 
and  fsimished  spirit  of  humanity,  a  new 
eourse  is  open^,  and  a  new  start  is 
taken  on  the  basis  of  what  was  formerly 
achieved.  Hitherto  nature  has  trodden 
in  one  charmed  circle — ^from  hardihood 
to  courage,  from  courage  to  conquest, 
fit>m  conquest  to  power,  from  power  to 
wealth,  from  wealth  to  lincuiy,  from 
luxury  to  effeminacy,  from  effeminacy  to 
national  dedine  uid  consumption. 
To  obtain  a  ooirect  idea  of  the  prc^ess 


of  civilisation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine its  starting-point.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  opi- 
nion that  man  was  developed  by  the 
mere  agency  of  material  laws  out  of  the 
inferior  creatures.  Other  things  grew 
into  monkeys,  and  monkeys  grew  into 
men.  Besides  this  &talistic  theory  there 
is  an  infidel  one;  which  affirms  that  man 
was  made  originally  in  a  very  low  and 
degraded  condition;  that  he^was  long  in 
attaming  the  maturity  of  his  powers; 
that  at  first  he  was  joint  tenant  of  the 
world  with  the  beasts;  that  he  was  not 
only  ignorant  of  advanced  science  and 
the  fine  arts,  but  in  a  low  stattta  of  mind — 
without  dwellings,  without  clothes,  living 
on  roots  and  oth^  natural  productions; 
roaming  by  day  as  his  fancy  disposed 
him,  and  reposing  by  night,  like  the  birds 
<^  the  air,  among  &e  thick  branches  of 
the  forest  tree: — 

*  Then  was  not  pride^  nor  art  that  pride  to 

aid: 
Man  walk'd  with  beast^  joint  tenant  of  the 
shade.' 

Such  was  the  well-known  theory  which 
Rousseau  propounded  in  his  *  Discourse 
on  the  inequjJities  of  men  in  society;'  a 
theory  which  he  decked  out  with  that 
rare  felicity  of  style  and  colouring,  and 
with  that  warm  and  life-like  flush  of 
sentiment,  for  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished, and  which  in  him  was  generally 
united  with  such  a  slendemess  of  sub- 
stance, and  diseasedness  of  thought,  as 
constrains  one  to  call  his  mode  of  writing 
the  consumptive  style  —  the  beautiful 
bright  skin-glow  being  the  envelope  of 
death: — 

*  Beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  her  to  the  tomb.' 

Is  there,  then,  any  solid  reason  for  the 
supposi^on  that  man  was  originally 
created  in  a  very  low  and  helpless  state? 
Consult  our  own  experieTux,  and  is  not 
her  voice  pron^t  and  decisive,  that  if 
the  first  man  had  been  created  in  the 
same  helpless  condition  as  that  in  which 
we  are  bom,  his  continued  existence 
would  have  been  impossible.  Consult 
emoLogy^  and  does  not  geology  bear 
testimony  to  the  &ct,  that  the  various 
orders  (rf  creatures  which  have  been 
successively  introduced  into  the  world  at 
diff(»:ent  periods,  have  been  created  at 
first  in  a  style  equaUy  high  with  that  of 
the  best  subsequent  ^>ecimen8  of  the 
race  to  whidi  ^y  belonged.    Consider 
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the  Structure  of  the  earliest  larhauages, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  Schlegel — who 
spent  a  long  period  of  his  life  in  investi- 
gating this  point — *  these  are  one  proof 
more  in  confirmation  of  so  many  .others, 
that  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind 
was  not  one  of  mere  animal  instinct,  which 
by  slow  degrees  and  many  a  weary  effort 
at  length  attained  some  slight  glimmer- 
ing of  reason  and  intelligence:  it  confirms 
the  opposite  belief,  that  the  most  profound 
study  and  the  clearest  intelligence  were 
early  called  into  operation/  Again,  look 
at  the  earliest  forms  of  society,  and  the 
earliest  ranges  of  human  thought  that 
history  makes  known,  and  these  will  be 
found  of  a  more  sublime  cast  than  were 
often  to  be  found  in  subsequent  eras. 
The  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  and 
Indian  systems  of  philosophy  were  all 
cognate  to  one  another.  They  are  the 
earliest  in  history.  And  it  is  the  case 
that  the  first  form  of  thought  traceable 
in  them  all  was  more  pure,  elevated,  and 
spiritual  than  the  systems  which  after- 
wards prevailed.  This  is  in  favour  of 
the  idea  that  man  was  entered  on  the 
stage  of  being  with  a  mind  well  furaished, 
and  that  he  graduallyforgotand  corrupted 
his  knowledge.  It  is  not  to  quote  history, 
but  to  make  history,  when  men  speak  of  the 
savage  state  as  being  the  earliest,  India 
and  Egypt  ^xe  the  oldest  historical 
countries,  and  we  find  society  in  them 
formed  on  theocratic  ideas,  on  ideas 
borrowed  from  that  department  of  man's 
nature  which  connects  him  with  the  Deity; 
but  this  is  the  highest  part  of  the  four- 
fold scale  of  humanity.  Speculations, 
therefore,  on  society  beginning  at  a 
savage  state  are  pure  fictions,  and  have 
no  more  historical  reality  than  Utopia  or 
Lilliput.  If  we  hearken  to  the  traditions 
of  ail  primitive  nations  who  have  a 
history,  they  give  forth  one  language, 
assuring  us  that  the  world  was  formed  in 
its  best  state  at  first,  and  afterwards  de- 
teriorated. In  Greek  and  Roman  &ble, 
this  gradual  deterioration  is  represented 
by  four  ages,  each  of  which  was  worse 
than  the  one  before: — ^first,  the  golden 
age;  then  the  age  of  silver;  then  the  age  of 
braas;  then  the  iron  age.  There  is  a  wide- 
ispread  tradition,  come  down  from  remote 
times,  that  man  was  created  in  a  high 
condition,  and  deteriorated.  There  is, 
however,  no  ancient  tradition  that  man 
was  bom  a  savage,  and  by  his  industry, 
ingenuity,  and  personal  merit,  gradually 
raised  to  the  status  aod  the  character  of 


a  civilised  being.  The  more  deeply  we 
dig  into  the  crust  of  the  moral  woiid, 
and  investigate  the  remains  of  the  most 
ancient  times,  the  more  thorough  will  be 
our  conviction,  that  the  first  ancestor  of 
our  race  was  not  only  a  more  rational 
personage  than  a  monkey,  but  that  be 
had  a  more  exalted  standing  than  a 
savage.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  to  which 
thereisno  knovmejcception,  that  no  people 
in  a  savage  state  ever  emerged  from  it, 
except  by  help  from  without.  If,  there- 
fore, the  first  race  of  men  had  b^  in  a 
savage  state,  we  have  the  authority  of 
universal  history  for  asserting,  that  its 
vis  inertias  would  never  have  been  spoo- 
taneously  broken;  the  savage  mind  could 
no  more  have  put  itself  in  motion  than 
a  stone  at  rest  could.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a 
part  of  the  race  might  fsdl  from  a  high 
original  condition  into  barbarism,  or  eyen 
into  the  state  of  savage  life.  We  have 
only  to  look  around  us,  in  order  to  see 
how  rapid  the  steps  of  degeneracy.  You 
shall  see  parents  in  a  respectable  posi- 
tion by  birth,  well-educated,  with  aotire 
minds  at  their  start  in  life.  They  are 
tempted,  and  frdl  themselves;  their  chil^ 
dren  grow  up  in  ignorance,  degradation, 
and  vice;  and  then:  grandchildren  be- 
come heathens  and  savages,  except  that 
they  have  rags  on  their  bodies.  Or,  if  it  is 
desired  to  survey  the  subject  on  a  wider 
scale,  think  of  the  relaxation  that  came 
upon  the  iron  character  of  the  Romans 
in  the  latter  days  of  their  empire;  which 
was  so  great,  that  without  an  infusion  of 
fresh  barbarian  blood,  Europe  would  have 
passed  into  barbarism  by  the  not  mn 
common  path  of  a  civilisation  that  had 
not  only  spent  its  own  force,  but,  for 
want  of  the  divine  ingredient,  had  ex- 
hausted the  race  upon  which  it  operated. 
Anoient  civilisation  attained  its  cuhni- 
nating  point  in  Greece.  There  it  had 
a  loftier  aim,  and  was  animated  by  a 
finer  intelligence,  and  unfolded  a  higher 
sense  of  beauty,  than  elsewhere.  And 
yet  Greece  saii  into  such  a  state  of  de- 
gradation, that  one  of  its  most  enthu- 
siastic friends  thus  concludes  his  well- 
known  contrast  of  that  country  in  ancient 
and  modem  times: — 
*  The  fiery  souls  that  mi^t  have  led 
Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime. 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave 
Slaves,  nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave, 
And  callous  but  to  crime, 
Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  when  least  above  the  brutes.' 
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In  order  to  understand  the  progress  of 
civilisation  on  a  great  scale,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remark,  that,  while  there  have 
been  many  centres  of  civilisation,  there 
are  only  what  we  may  call  two  economies 
or  dispensations  of  civilisation.  The^r^ 
dUpensation  of  civilisation  consists  in 
the  development  of  humanity  by  its  own 
unaided  powers,  or  assisted  only  by  ori- 
ginal tradition.  The  second  dispensation 
of  civilisation  consists  in  the  development 
of  humanity  in  connection  with  super- 
natural means  and  influences.  It  is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  principles  of 
the  divine  moral  government — ^the  philo- 
sophy of  history— or  to  see  anything  else 
than  a  chaos  in  the  past,  if  we  do  not  take 
a  world-wide  view  of  these  two  develop- 
ments, in  their  relations  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  ends  they  were  respectively 
and  conjointly  intended  to  accomplish. 
Surveying  the  past  history  of  mankind, 
we  see  fii^t  a  series  of  experiments  made 
on  unaided  human  nature,  through  along 
series  of  ages,  and  in  an  immense  variety 
of  circumstances.  While  there  were  great 
diversities  in  the  physical  and  intellectual 
results,  the  moral  and  religious  results  of 
the  experiment  were  everywhere  the  same: 
the  dispersion  of  mankind,  their  aUena- 
tion  from  one  another,  their  incessant 
collisions,  their  perpetual  state  of  war, 
the  degradation  of  woman,  the  enslave- 
ment of  weaker  races,  the  loss  everywhere 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
that  freedom  Tfvhich  is  enclosed  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  Deity.  The  first  great  experi- 
ment on  human  nature  issued  in  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  superstition,  the  ser- 
vile subjection  of  man  to  nature,  so  that 
immortal  minds  bent  and  prostrated  them- 
selves, and  became  the  slaves,  and  lower 
than  the  slaves^tbe  worshippers  and 
adorers-^ of  mere  matter,  nmking  gods 
everywhere  of  objects  which  the  all-boun- 
tiful Creator  fbrmed  to  be  man's  servants. 

Such  was  the  first  dispensation  of  civi- 
lisation, and  its  well-authenticated  issue. 
In  regard  to  the  second  dispensation  of 
civilisation,  it  is  a  historical  fact  which 
no  man  can  deny,  whatever  be  his  creed, 
that  a  system  professing  to  be  a  superna- 
tural means  of  elevatmg  mankind  has 
been  in  the  world  for  ages,  and  that  its 
avowed  design  is  to  bring  back  mankind  to 
their  Creator,  and  to  universal  brother- 
hood in  him.  It  is  also  a  fact,  which  no 
person  of  competent  information  and  can- 
dour can  deny,  that  this  new  instrumen- 
tality has  ahr^y  made  and  left  a  deep 


impress  of  itself  on  the  world.  It  has 
converted  savage  lands  into  the  abodes  of 
civihsed  men,  as  is  the  case  with  Britain; 
in  the  nations  most  under  its  influence, 
and  best  representing  its  spirit,  it  has 
awakened  the  dormant  energies  of  huma- 
nity, elevated  woman,  abolished  slavery, 
mitigated  the  war-passion,  and  created 
what  was  never  known  before— a  profound 
love  of  peace  in  the  mightiest  and  bravest 
of  nations,  who  now  repudiate  all  wars  of 
aggression  and  aggrandisement,  and  re- 
gai'd  war  in  the  light  of  an  arduous  and 
awful  duty,  to  which  men  are  only  called, 
but  to  which  they  are  distinctly  called,  in 
defence  of  the  public  interests  of  their 
own  nation  or  of  the  world.  The  experi- 
ment made  on  humanity,  when  left  to 
develop  itself,  everywhere  issued  in  mak- 
ing man  the  slave  of  nature,  crouching 
and  trembling  before  material  forces,  and 
in  the  presence  of  imaginary  beings,  who 
were  believed  to  hold  his  fate  in  their 
hands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deve- 
lopment of  humanity,  in  connection  with 
supernatural  influence,  has  issued  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  soul,  in  dis- 
solving every  link  of  the  chain  which 
bound  man  in  serfdom  to  matter.  Ge- 
nii, fairies,  fays,  naiads,  dryads,  satyrs, 
witches,  and  the  whole  spectral  train,  have 
vanished  like  the  shades  of  night  before 
the  ^proach  of  day.  It  has  restored 
man  to  his  original  place  as  the  divine 
representative  on  earth,  and  again  *  made 
him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of 
God^s  hands,  and  put  all  things  under  his 
feet.'  Instead  of  being  himself  the  slave 
of  nature,  trembling  at  an  eclipse  or  a 
comet,  all  the  works  of  creation  have  be- 
come man's  humble,  docile,  and  obedient 
servants  The  sun,  t^e  moon,  and  the 
stars,  instead  of  being  worshipped  as  dei- 
ties in  their  lofty  habitations,  have  been 
annexed  to  the  domains  of  mind,  and 
eclipses  and  comets  have  been  bound 
to  the  chariot  wheels  of  science,  and  are 
exhibited  as  the  proudest  trophies  of 
mind's  dominion  over  matter.  Not  only 
has  the  sceptre  of  Eolus  the  wind-god 
been  broken,  and  himself  for  ever  exiled 
from  his  vast  and  empty  cave,  but  Nep- 
tune the  water-god,  and  Vulcan  the  fire- 
god,  have  been  subdued  by  man;  and  in 
the  form  of  steam,  these  two  powers, 
united  with  one  another,  have  become  the 
wondrous  instruments  of  human  advance- 
ment. Even  the  thunder,  which  was  heard 
with  such  solemn  and  trembling  awe, 
and  which  was  represented  as  being  im- 
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mediately  launched  by  the  reddening 
right  hand  and  blazing  arm  of  Juinter, 
from  which  he  deriyed  the  najpeof  Tonans^ 
or  the  Thunderer;  even  electricity,  the 
materiel  of  thunder,  has  be^  yoked  and 
harnessed  by  the  skill  of  man,  aad  made 
the  thought-conductor  of  tiie  world,  the 
chariot-horse  of  the  mind,  fleet-footed  as 
were,  in  faUe,  the  coursers  of  the  sun,  by 
which  thoughts  shall  yet  be  conyeyed  from 
remotest  liuids,  and  setting  out,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  with  their  feces  to  me  west, 
shsJl  arriye  in  the  east,  having  made  a 
voyage  round  the  globe  in  imperceptible 
time. 

On  the  agencies  by  which  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  produced,  our 
space  does  not  at  present  permit  us  to 
enter.  This  paper  will  therefore  con- 
clude by  directing  attention  to  the  prepa- 
ration which  was  made  for  the  subsequent 
processes  of  civilisation  in  that  event 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  history 
— ^the  separation  of  mankind  into  distinct 
nations.  The  division  of  the  earth  into 
compartments,  by  means  of  rivers,  seas, 
oceans,  and  mountain  ranges,  and  espe- 
dally  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel, 
by  a  sovereign  prerogative  act  of  the  di- 
vine will  annuUmg  the  original  unity  of 
speech,  indicate  a  design  on  the  part  of 
the  Creator  to  divide  the  earth  into  those 
separate  sections  which  we  call  nations. 
At  first  sight  this  arrangement  seems  hos- 
tile to  civSisation;  but,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered more  attentively,  and  a  wider  ho- 
rizon of  thought  is  taken  in,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  diviBion  of  languages,  and 
the  separation  of  mankind,  have  been  emi- 
nently helpful  in  forwarding  the  interests 
of  civilisation.  As  by  the  human  body 
the  Almighty  has  enclosed  and  walled 
off  each  separate  spirit  in  a  house,  or 
castle  of  its  own,  and  thereby  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  the  individuality  of  human  cha- 
racter, so,  by  the  division  of  the  earth, 
and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  he  walled 
off,  parked  in,  and  individualised  commu- 
nities of  men.  And  as  the  individuality 
of  a  man  is  that  peculiar  influence  with 
which  he  is  intrusted  for  the  public  be- 
nefit, so  the  individuality  of  nations  is 
that  peculiar  influence  with  which  they 
are  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  the  world! 
If  men  had  no  individuality,  if  th^e  was 
an  entire  sameness  among  every  member 
of  the  species,  they  could  not  influenoe 
one  another;  and  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  individuality  among  nations,  the 
human  race  would  have  existed  in  one 


solid,  homogeneous  mass;  there  would 
have  been  no  excitement,  no  rivalry,  no 
competition,  no  generous  emulation.  Our 
race  would,  in  that  case,  have  resembled 
a  waveless  and  tiddess  lake,  girdling  tiie 
globe,  the  stagnant  waters  of  which  would 
be  more  balefrd  than  the  nuMst  dreadful 
tempests  of  the  ocean.  The  separation 
of  mankind  laid  the  foundation  of  national 
feeling,'or  patriotism.  This,  in  the  war-ages 
of  the  past,  was  the  evil  genius  of  de^ 
tism,  and  the  guardian  angel  of  free<k)m. 
This,  in  times  of  peace,  iH-eathed  around 
a  benignant  inspiration,  becoming  the 
patron  c^  industry,  the  nurse  of  arts,  the 
relentless  foe  of  corrupticm,  the  oracle  m 
obedience  to  whose  responses,  pronounced 
from  the  tripod  in  the  bosom,  a  Chatham, 
OT  a  Wilberforce,  or  a  Fox,  or  a  Grqr, 
went  forward  in  the  path  of  progresave 
legislation.  Or,  turning  from  individuals 
to  countries,  mighty  nations  have  been 
seen  once  and  again  wresting  the  rights 
from  unwilling  hands,  without  bloodied, 
without  outteeak,  without  violence,  but 
simply  by  the  power  of  patriotic  feeling, 
expressed  calmly  and  constitutionally, 
yet  bdng  the  utterance  of  a  naticai  speak- 
ing with  a  voice  like  the  sea,  as  if  it  came 
from  infinity,  and  as  if  its  waves  wouM 
make  playthings  of  all  ob^ructioos,  and 
could  only  be  allayed  by  the  oil  of  free- 
dom poured  on  them  from  the  golden 
urn  of  constitutional  freedom. 

The  separation  ci  mankind  has  also 
been  the  means  of  more  fully  developing 
human  nature,  in  its  many-sidedness. 
As  the  hues,  the  colour,  the  stature,  the 
fragrance  of  a  plant,  if  placed  in  the  soil 
of  every  country  on  the  globe,  would  be 
found  everywhere  to  display  new  varie- 
ties; and  as  all  these  varieties,  were  it 
possible  to  collect,  and  combine,  and  dis- 
play them  united  in  one  single  specimen, 
are  necessary  to  exhibit  the  plant  in  its 
maximum  state  of  ideal  perfection;  sOj 
by  planting  mankind  in  separate  nation- 
ijfities,  each  of  which  had  a  distmct  deve- 
lopment of  its  own,  the  mwiifold  proper- 
ties <^  human  nature  have  been  brought 
out  in  a  thousandfold  varieties  of  stature, 
hues,  and  fragrance,  and  the  design  of 
Christianity  is  to  bring  all  mankind  into 
contact,  and  to  make  them  interchange 
in  a  state  of  exalted  unity  all  the  varied 
excellences  which  had  been  developed 
over  the  earth  in  a  state  of  separation. 
One  grand  design  of  Christianity — a 
design  which  under  Providence  is  now 
fast  fulfilling  is  to  take  the  separate 
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threads  of  national  development,  and  out 
of  them 

*  To  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threada  shall  stretch 
Beyond  tiie  seas^  and  to  the  £Euiihest  pole.' 

And  already  the  loom  is  stretched  oat  to 
its  fall  extent  in  a  discovered  globe;  the 
woof  is  already  laid  in  the  oniversal  open- 
ings in  Providence,  and,  by  evangelical 
agency,  all  the  coloorings  of  humanity, 
renewed  by  grace,  shall  be  wrought  into 
a  piece  of  gkrioas  tapestry,  to  adorn  *  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.'  Thus  the  raw 
materials  of  civilisation  whidi  were  ma- 
nufactured fiir  asund^,  shall  be  brought 
together,  and  distant  nations  shall  be 
enriched  by  the  mutual  interchange  (^ 
mental  products  peculiar  to  each,  as  they 
now  are  by  the,  interchange  of  material 
productions.  Hitherto,  speaking  figu- 
ratively, there  has  been  almost  nothing 
but  misty  or  stormy  weather  in  the  world, 
but  the  mists  are  dispelling,  the  rain- 
shower  is  closing;  it  is  &]img,  not  in 
floods,  but  in  drops;  and  even  the  drops 
are  sun-illumined;  and  though  the  one- 
half  of  the  firmament  is  black,  there  is 
brightness  in  the  other;  and  yonder  is 
that  beautiful  bow  with  its  unrivalled 


tints,  displaying  all  the  rays  of  light,  in  a 
state  of  visible  separation,  and  yet  in  a 
state  of  visible  conjunction.  Emblem 
this  of  the  present  condition  of  the  world. 
We  are  in  the  rainbow  state  of  dvilisa- 
tion.  The  world  is  all  discovered,  and  all 
its  developed  capacities  are  seen  shining 
together,  but  in  a  state  of  visible  separa- 
tion, like  the  colours  of  heaven's  aerial 
arch.  As,  however,  all  the  tints  apparent 
in  the  bow  of  heaven  are  mingled,  and 
blent,  and  united  into  one  pure,  bril- 
liant, aU-manifesting  colour,  called  light, 
80  all  the  various  hues  of  mind  displayed 
in  the  separate  nationalities  shall  by  the 
spiritual  agency  of  Christianity  be  melted 
into  one,  in  that  day  *  when  the  light  of 
the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun. 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  as  seven  days.' 
Then  the  confusion  of  tongues  shall  have 
been  repealed;  then  mankind  shall  un- 
dersttmd  one  another's  hearts,  which  has 
all  along  been  more  difficult  tiian  to  un- 
derstand one  another's  language,  and 
shall  join  hands,  not  to  buSd  a  tower 
whose  top  shall  reach  to  heaven,  but 
to  help  one  another  to  ascend  that 
ladder  whose  foot  is  on  the  dust  of 
earth,  and  whose  top  is  in  the  heights  of 
glory. 


LETTERS  FROM  PARIS.— Ko.  11. 


Pabis,  14th  Jone,  18M. 
Betweeh  despotism  and  inteUect  oi 
really  superior  cast,  there  is  and  ever 
must  be  strife — a  state  of  open  war,  or 
covert  guile.  The  latter  alone  is  possible 
here;  and,  as  direct  allusion  and  dnrect  at- 
tack are  equally  impra^cable,  it  is  not  a 
little  interesting  to  see  with  what  consum- 
mate skill  the  contest  is  managed.  At 
one  time  the  arbitrary  of  the  present 
hour  beholds  itself  glassed  in  the  mirror 
d  some  fearful  past;  at  another,  its  sul- 
len and  selfish  purposes  are  brou^t  into 
humiliating  contrast  with  some  epoch  of 
high  imaginings  and  generous  emotions. 
The  most  remarkable  champions  in  this 
ceaseless  struggle  are  two  veteran  athletes, 
retired  professor  and  retired  statesman 
— Quizot  and  Villemain.  The  former 
seemed,  at  least  for  a  season,  to  have 
thrown  aside  the  polemical  oestus,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  arena.    His  publica- 


tions, in  1852,  ^Oomeille  et  son  Temps,' 
^Shakspere  et  son  Temps,'  were  mere 
literary  studies,  and  sounded  no  note  of 
deeper  or  more  hostile  preparation.  In 
1853,  however,  part  of  the  pent-up  secret 
was  revealed  to  the  literary  and  poli- 
tical world  by  Monk,  'Chute  de  la  R6pub- 
lique  et  R^tablissement  de  la  Monarchic;' 
and  the  whole  brilliantly  disclosed  by  that 
most  able  and  graphic  production,  the 
second  part  of  his  History  of  the  English 
Revolution,  'La  Republique  et  CromwelL' 
Villemain,  whose  genius  does  not  seem  to 
lie  in  the  walk  of  history,  his  'CromweU' 
being  scarcely  on  a  level  with  his  critical 
powers,  and  his  long  promised  and  still 
withheld '  Hildebrand'  (Pope  Ghregory  VII.) 
being  yet  buried  in  his  literary  cartoons, 
censures  the  enemy  in  his  covert  guise, 
and  generally  in  one  or  other  of  those 
beautiful  discourses  with  which  he  de- 
lights the  French  Academy  in  its  an- 
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nual  assemblies.  Then  arrow  after  arrow 
is  barbed  with  all  the  delicacy  of  thou^t 
and  diction,  and,  shot  from  Ms  elegant 
bow,  quivers  in  the  mark ! 

Villemain*s  crowning  endeavour,  in  de- 
fence of  liberal  men  and  liberal  measures, 
is  his  work  entitled,  *  Souvenirs  Contem- 
porains  d'Histoire  et  de  Litt^rature,*  pub- 
lished early  in  1854.  As  its  peculiarly 
French  features  preclude  the  hope  of  an 
early  translation,  we  shall  venture  to 
make  some  extracts  from  certain  parts  of 
.the  performance.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  heads: — *  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne;*  'Souvenirs  de  la  Sorbonne  en 
1825;*  'de  M.  de  Feletz  et  de  quelques 
Salons  de  son  Temps.'  The  first  oi  these 
subjects  is  an  extensive  and  fascinating 
memoir  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  minister  (rf 
King  Louis  XYI.,  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  1792,  and  idd-de-camp  to  Na- 
poleon in  1812;  two  dates  furnishing  a 
sufficient  contrast,  and  giving  a  promise 
of  interest,  in  the  fulfilment  oi  which 
our  author  never  flags  for  an  instant. 
The  second  division  refers  to  «  period 
when  a  professoor's  eloquence  could  shake 
the  widls  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  alarm 
Legitimacy,  nay,  even  the  Chambers  them- 
selves, particularly  when  the  Hall  was 
honoured  by  the  visit  of  General  Foy,  the 
patriotic  opposition  orator  of  the  time, 
and  author  of  the '  Peninsular  Wars  under 
Kapoleon' — a  posthumous  work,  say  the 
!French;  and  one,  according  to  a  statement 
of  Wellington's,  got  up  from  the  general's 
notes.  The  'Souvenir  de  la  Sorbonne' 
has  also  a  subsidiary,  perhaps  an  explana- 
tory title:  'Demosth6ne  et  le  General 
Foy,'  indicative  of  the  most  interesting 
episode  of  the  Sorbonne  reminiscences. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  is  de- 
voted to  ^.  cfe  Feletz f  nnd  a  feto  draw- 
ing-rooms of  the  day.  De  Feletz,  a  stain- 
less ecclesiastic  and  a  stanch  royalist, 
was  one  of  those  rare  Frenchmen  who 
combined  clearness  of  head  with  noble- 
ness of  heart.  He  was  long  a  contributor 
to  the  ^  Journal  d6s  D6bats,'  ultimately  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  one 
who,  thou^  quiet  and  unassuming  in  his 
manner,  was  not  to  be  argued  or  dazzled 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  path  of 
duty.  An  eloquent  article  had  just  ap- 
peared in  the  'Mercure,'  attacking  the 
wretched  philosophy  of  Frederick  XL,  the 
wei^ess  of  his  monarchy,  and  finally 
closing  with  a  high  strain  of  eulogy  in 
honour  of  the  dazzling  conqueror  of  Jena. 
Alter  a  clever  and  acute  sketch  of  the 


peculiar  talent  of  M.  de  Feletz,  as  wdl  as 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  reaflcm  uA 
political  good  sense,  Villemain  reaches 
that  part  of  his  performance  most  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader — 1815  ajid  1819 
— a  period  during  which  the  Parisdrawing- 
rooms  exerted  an  undeniable  influence 
over  men  and  measures.  This  bright  dawn 
of  hberalism  exhibits  a  strange  and  most 
attractive  medley  of  politics,  sentiment, 
and  literature.     '  In  such  salons^  says  our 
author, '  a  poem  of  Blyron's, '  Lara,'  or  the 
'Giaour,'  in  the  first  glow  of  its  novelty, 
was  A  mighty  event;  a   'Meditation,' 
a  'Harmonic'  of  Lamartine's^  a  mi^^ 
triumph.    The  youthful  Lamartine  him- 
self, in  his  occasional  home  viats  firom  the 
legation  of  Florence,  might  be  seen  con- 
spicuousamidst  all,  reciting,  with  agraceful 
bend  of  the  head,  and  in  a  melodious  voice, 
which  no  debating  had  as  yet  fatigued,  Le 
Boute,  risolement,  le  Lac,  those  firstlings 
of  his  genius,  strains  as  yet  unuttered, 
and  which  the  French  language  can  never 
forget  .  .  .  Halcyon  days  were  those  for 
Ltmiartine,  who  had  not  yet  mounted  the 
rostrum,  not  yet  dreamed  he  was  a  rq?ub- 
lican,  not  yet  fallen  from  his  high  estate; 
who  had  not  yet  coined  and  issued,  for 
the  base  necessities  of  our  nature,  the 
secrets  of  his  heart,  or  finished  in  flowing, 
though  by  no  means  faultless  prose,  the 
glorious  edifice  he  had  hitherto  built  in 
lofty  rhyme]    These  mysterious  outpour- 
ings of  the  sweetest  poesy,  outpourings 
applied  to  which  Byron's  epigram,  "  that 
whetstone  of  the  teeth,  monotony  in  wine," 
would  be  an  unmeaning  libel,  were  hailed 
by  the  encouraging  glance  of  beauty.    .  . 
Patriots,  deputies,  and,  neither  la^  nor 
least.  General  Foy,  warmly  applauded  the 
youthful  poet's  sentiments,  expressions, 
and  eloquence.    Ever  ardent  and  fervent, 
the  general  assured  the  poet  he  would 
one  day  become  the  pride  of  the  rostrum^ 
should  he  ever  ascend  it  in  defence  of  the 
true  prindpLes   af  constitiUional    mo- 
narchy and  eqvjd  liberty,  the  language 
and  hopes  of  the  time.    .     .     .     Ben- 
jamin Constant,  too,  another  pubhcist  and 
celebrated  deputy,  bestowed  his  meed  of 
applause,  though  in  somewhat  colder,  if 
not,  indeed,  ironical  terms.     ...    In 
these  same  salons  were  vaunted  the  early 
verses  of  a  boy-poet,  but  a  boy  whom 
Chateaubriand  had  dready  denominated 
renfant  svUime;  and  Victor  Hugo,  the 
youthful  and  glowing  poet,  son  to  a  gal- 
lant General  of  the  Empire,  was  foigiven, 
for  the  sake  of  literature,  the  extravagant 
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enthusiasm  with  which  he  hailed  the  for- 
midable souvenirs  and  bloodstained  glory 
which  the  Bestauraiion  was  fast  super- 
seding by  real  Uberty,  though  but  indif- 
ferently felt,  and,  unhappily,  but  too 
evanescent.'  In  this  last  paragraph,  we 
venture  to  say  there  is  such  a  well-meant 
mis-statement  of  facts,  as  would  lead  the 
uninformed  reader  to  believe  that  the 
earliest  mutterings  of  the  boy-bard*s  muse 
were  the  natural  manifestation  of  Ms 
military  extraction.  The  contrary  is 
the  real  truth.  Hugo's  first  verses  were 
addressed  to  the  rising  sun  of  the  Resto- 
ration, and  so  highly  disrespectful  towards 
the  bloodstained  past,  as  to  have  won  their 
author  a  pension  from  the  privy  purse  of 
Legitimacy.  The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Yictor  Hugo's  poetical  genius 
has  not  been  attended  with  a  similar 
growth  and  development  of  personal  con- 
sistency. And  yet  his  claims  to  the  lat- 
ter, on  every  new  dereliction  of  pohtical 
principle,  have  been  as  loudly  and  arro- 
gantly maintained,  though,  unfortunately, 
not  quite  so  founded,  as  his  pretensions  to 
genius.  The  crusade  which  he  has  opened 
in  exile  against  the  origin  and  exercise  of 
imperial  power  in  France,  we  take  to  be 
an  absolute  violation  of 'the  law  and  in- 
stincts of  his  nature,  which  richly  entitled 
Louis  Philippe's  peer  of  France  to  hold  a 
conspicuous  place  at  court  He  shoiUd 
have  worn  the  imperial  bays,  and  added 
another  to  the  tuneful  choir  of  the  Wal- 
lers and  Drydens,  who  have  ever  deemed 
power  an  afl-sufficient  apology  fw  poetry. 
The  Paris  saloons  were  the  reflex  of 
Paris  political  parties,  a  kind  of  Uving 
newspapers,  printed  on  the  finest  gilt- 
edged  paper,  and  with  the  genteelest  of 
types,  even  in  the  case  of  democratic 
^wing-rooms.  Into  the  most  monarchic 
of  these,  mere  poUti(»,  without  the  var- 
nish of  letters  or  science,  a  reputation 
for  oratory,  or  the  gentlemanly  seal  of 
diplomacy,  would  have  been  a  very  doubt- 
ful card  of  admission.  Hence  the  pecu- 
liar attraction  of  such  centres  of  fashion- 
able resort,  where  the  distinguished  poU- 
tician  could  condescend  to  play  the  man 
of  letters,  and  the  Uterary  man  could  as- 
sume the  language  of  the  former,  and 
handle  with  ease  and  ra^ndity  the  pre- 
vailing pohtical  topics  of  the  day.  *  The 
saloon  of  the  Duchess  of  Duras  was,  of 
course,  aristocratic,  and  consequently  mo- 
narchic, though  with  very  marked  shades  of 
English  constitutionalism,  French  hberal- 
ism,  a  love  for  letters,  a  taste  for  the  fine 


arts,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  an  al- 
most exclusive  admiration  for  the  genius 
of  Chateaubriand.'  Much  of  what  was 
parliamentary  and  hberal  in  the  somewhat 
suspicious  and  impassioned  temper  of  this 
great  writer  may  safely  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  the  saloon  of  his  admiring 
friend,  Madame  de  Duras.  *  It  is  true, 
Chateaubriand  might  be  said  rather  to 
have  crossed  such  saloons,  than  to  have 
lingered  in  them.  He  accepted  their 
homage  rather  than  their  opinions,  and 
seldom  exhibited  his  person,  the  better  to 
attract  their  gaze.  Eagles  build  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  b'ecause  they  re- 
quire a  free  and  a  wide  field  for  their 
chase.  Chateaubriand's  humour  was  that 
of  the  lordly  bird.'  But  when  the  Divi- 
nity, as  the  author  styles  him,  withdrew, 
his  absence  was  more  than  atoned  for  by 
a  whole  galaxy  of  talent  and  celebrity. 
We  have  what  Villemain  calls  '  the  learn- 
ed and  fanciful  Chevalier  Stuart,'  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador.  We  might  have  had 
WelUngton,  too,  had  not  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  duchess  doomed  the  Iron 
Duke  to  exclu^on,  unless  m  the  simple 
capacity  of  tourist,  a  character  his  grace 
could  not  then  find  it  convenient  to  as- 
sume. We  have  '  the  very  able  and  high- 
ly lettered  Pozzo  di  Borgho,  Napoleon's 
Corsican  countryman  and  inveterate  foe.' 
Pozzo  di  Borgho's  life  is  one  chequered 
with  pohtical  incidents.  Deputy  in  the 
AssemM^e  LegislatiA>e  of  *  92,  he  attempted, 
with  General  Paoli,  to  give  Corsica  to 
England.  On  leaving  that  island  in  '93, 
he  entered  the  service  of  Russia,  became 
her  ambassador  in  France,  and  subse- 
quently her  ambassador  in  England,  after 
attending  every  intermediate  congress  of 
the  Holy  AUiance,  in  which  his  voice  was 
ever  lifted  in  favour  of  every  measure  tend- 
ing to  curb  or  confine  the  aspirations,  poh- 
tical or  territorial,  of  the  land  of  his  nati- 
vity. Speaking  of  this  able  diplomatist's 
appearance  in  another  aristocratic  saloon 
of  the  day,  that  of  Madame  de  Montcalm, 
sister  to  the  Duke  of  Richeheu,  the  then 
minister,  Yillemain  affords  us  unconscious 
proof  with  what  skill  Russia  can  select 
her  tools;  and  how  admirably  acquainted 
she  is  with  their  temper  andefliciencyfor 
the  work  in  view. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  s<don  of  Ma- 
dame de  Duras,  where,  among  other  offi- 
cial or  illustrious  foreigners,  we  have  the 
celebrated  Humboldt,  ^as  encyclopsedian, 
as  indefatigable  in  society  as  in  science; 
one  that  had  studied  everything,  had  seen 
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everything ;  one  that  talked  mih.  the 
same  warmth,  the  same  clearness,  of  a 
singularity  in  nature,  a  discovery  in 
science,  a  drawing-room  anecdote,  or  a 
masterpiece  of  art,  whether  Mexican  or 
Parisian.'  We  have  Cuvier,  too,  *  so  emi- 
nent in  an  academy,  in  a  state  council, 
in  a  committee,  or  in  either  of  our  parlia- 
mentai^  rostrums;  a  man  whose  full 
weight  was  felt  hut  by  him  who  heard 
him  talk  in  the  drawing-room  of  another, 
or  in  his  own  evening  circle,  in  the  midst 
of  his  worthy  and  intellectual  fomily. 
Literary  or  historical  curiosities,  foreign 
literature  in  a&  its  daring  and  variety, 
universal  notions,  from  chronology  to 
poetry,  and  from  the  heraldic  science  of 
Germany,  which  he  could  render  inte- 
resting, to  her  philosophy,  which  he  could 
render  clear— everything  was  present  to 
the  wide  intuitive  scope  oi  Cuvier,  and 
recurred  so  appositely  in  his  conversation. 
No  man,  I  believe,  gave  one  a  better  idea 
of  the  great  Leibnitz,  whom  the  King  of 
England,  by  his  enviable  privilege  of  King 
of  Hanover,  always  wished  to  have  stand- 
ing by  him  to  talk  on  every  topic.  A 
certain  pungency  of  French  wit,  which  is 
no  drawback,  gave  additi(mal  zest  to  the 
conversation  of  the  new  Leibnitz,  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  severe  and  gracefully  enter- 
taining, of  which  a  few  passages  of  his 
*  Eloges  des  Savants '  could  alone  give  a 
foretaste.*  But  we  hasten  onwards,  in 
order  to  reach  the  truly  characteristic 
feature  of  our  subject;  for  which  reason 
we  unceremoniously  skip  over  a  host  of 
names — ^travellers,  critics,  diplomatists, 
dramatists,  professors  of  Tartar,  and 
Chinese,  and  Japanese — and  translate  at 
once  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  crowning 
paragraph,  that  which  leads  the  author  to 
a  train  of  apologetic  reflections,  in  which 
lie  the  whole  gist  and  strength  of  the^ 
work.  *Li  the  salon  were  heard,  not 
readings,  but  inspired  recitations,  in  which 
the  charm  of  extreme  youth  shed  addi- 
tional lustre  on  the  graces  of  talent  and 
beauty.  When  the  poetically-strung  tones 
of  the  voice  of  Mademoiselle  Delphine 
Gay  were  heard  to  repeat  *La  Veuve  de 
Naim,'  or  *Velleda,'  or  *Le  Parthenon,' 
the  whole  diplomatic,  politic,  and  scien- 
tific circle  was  hushed,  all  opinions  seemed 
to  harmonise  for  a  moment,  and  "La 
Jeune  Muse  de  la  Patrie,"  as  the  future 
Madame  de  Girardin  uncontradictingly 
styled  herself,  was  crowned  without  a 
rival  .  .  .  Should  such  noble  plea- 
sures of  the  intellect  be  by  any  deemed 


frivolous,  we  might  remind  all  such  that 
they  were  not  powerless  in  prompting 
useful  and  strong  resolutions,  as  well  as 
in  acting  seasonably  on  the  politics  of  tiie 
times.    It  was  thus  that  the  Min-ea  ex- 
pedition was  conceived,  prepared,   and 
accomplished.    "  I  am  a  Turk,"  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  Paris  would  affect  to 
say,  in  this  respect  of  the  same  miod  with 
his  own  cabinet  as  well  as  ours.     Hut  he 
was  told  so  often,  and  in  such  a  vari^ 
of  tones,  that,  before  being  a  Turk,  or  even 
an  Englishman,  he  was  bound  to  be  a  man 
and  a  Christian ;  there  was  such  conrers- 
ing  and  exhorting,  such  a  series  of  ooUec< 
tions  and  subscriptions  got  up  in  favour 
of  suffering  Greece,  that  diplomatic  insen- 
sibility gave  way,  and  Charles  X.,  borne 
along,  not  over  reluctantly,  by  a  three 
years'  swelling  tide  of  generous  sentim^t, 
undertook  a  liberal  crusade.    The  battle 
of  Navarino  was  fought  under  the  French 
flag,  and  the  English,  whether  willingly 
or  not,  contributed  to  a  victory  whidi 
these  statesmen  afterwards  styled  un- 
tovHtrd,  but  which  was  the  salvation  ci 
Greece  and  of  the  honour  of  Europe.' 
Events,  as  they  now  unfold,  seem  to  nuli- 
tate  somewhat  in  6avour  of  the  depreca- 
tory epithet  of  untofvard;  but  notiiiitg 
can  take  away  from  the  truth  of  ViUe- 
main's  animated  picture  of  tiberaland 
literary  France.    One  of  the  last  bright 
coruscations  of  this  almost  national  pro- 
pension  to  letters,  we  take  to  be  that  (rf 
1829,  the  unparsJleled  defence  of  Barthe- 
lemy,  the  prosecuted  author  of  the  po^n 
entitled,  *Le  Fils  de  I'Homme'  (the  son  of 
the  man),  a  most  transparent  disguise  for 
the  son  of  Napoleon,  then  vegetating,  it 
was  said,  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Barthe- 
lemy  had  paid  a  visit  to  that  most  conser- 
vative of  courts,  with  the  vain  hope  <rf 
presenting  the  young  and  sickly  Buke  of 
Reichstadt  with  a  copy  of  his  recent  poem, 
*  Napoleon  en  Egypte.'    Heretiumedto 
Paris  without  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
when  he  composed  *  Le  Fils  de  I'Homme.' 
Called  upon  by  the  justice  of  his  country 
to  answer  for  his  seditious  publication,  he 
requested  to  make  his  deSence  in  verse; 
and  so  strong,  even  in  a  court  of  justice, 
was  the  passion  for  literature,  that  his  re- 
quest was  granted.    For  the  first  and  last 
time,  we  believe,  the  ears  of  a  French  judge 
and  jury  were  sweetly  assailed  in  the  har- 
monies of  verse.   But  when  the  charm  had 
ceased,  the  love  of  abstract  justice  bad  all 
but  prevailed,  and  the  modem  Orpheus 
was  sentenced  (had  he  defended  himsdf 
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in  ignoble  prose,  a  heayier  doom  had  fallen 
upon  Mm)  to  three  months*  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  francs  \ ' 

An  accidents  and  recent  publication — 
that  of  the  complete  works  of  Arago,  by 
M.  Gide — ^brings  the  case  of  intellect 
fTersus  despotism  to  such  a  practical 
issue,  tiiat  we  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  conclude  the  subject  with  a  few 
extracts. 

Francois  Arab's  long  and  eminent 
services  in  the  cause  of  science;  his  in^ 
teresting  accounts  either  of  his  own  dis^ 
coveries  or  <rf  those  of  his  contemporaries; 
his  eloquent  and  popular  lectures  at  the 
Observatory,  as  well  as  the  prominent 
part  he  played  in  1830  and  1848,  all 
combine  ia  giving  importance  to   the 
events  of  his  eariy  lif^  particularly  when 
these  events  are  recorded  by  himself. 
Arago  states,  he  was  Ix^n  on  the  26th 
February,  1786,  in  the  old  province  of 
Ronsillon,  now  the  department  of  the 
Oriental  Pyrenees.    He  proceeds  thus  in 
bis  autobiography: — *My  father  having 
removed  to  PerjHgnan,  in  the  capacity  of 
treasurer  oi  the  mint,  the  family  left 
Estagel,  and  followed  him.    I  was  then 
sentasaday-scholartothegFammar  school 
of  the  town,  wh«re  my  studies  were  al- 
most exclusively  literary.    But  my  ideas 
suddenly  underwent  a  total  change,  from 
a  angular  circumstance  I  am  about  to 
mention.     Walking  one  day  near  the 
ramparts  of  the  town,  I  noticed  an  officer 
of  the  ff^nie  busy  executing  repairs.    M. 
Oressac,  the  officer's  name,  was  quite  a 
youth.    I  ventured  to  draw  near,  and  ask 
how  he  had  managed  to  wear  an  epaulette 
so  early.     "I  am  a  pupil  of  the  Poly- 
technic Sdiool,"  was  his  reply. — "And 
what  school  is  that?" — "A  school  you 
get  into  after  examination." — "  Are  the 
candidates  required  to  know  muchf — 
'*  You  will  find  a  copy  of  the  programme 
of  admission  in  various  numbers  of  *  Le 
Journal  de  V  Ecde,'  to  be  found  at  the 
library  of  the  Ecole  CemraU:**     The 
EcoU  Getitrale,  named   in  the  sequel 
EcoU  Pol^chniquej  was  founded  in  the 
year  lU.,  that  is,  in  1795.    From  this 
moment  Arago  abandons  classical  studies, 
devoting  himself  with  unremitting  ardour 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,    ^e  pro^ 
fessor  of  the  school  was  the  Abb6  Y^dier, 
a  respectable  drone,  whose  knowledge  of 
that  branch  was  strictly  rudimentary. 
Fortune  brou^thim  acquainted  with  an 
eccentric  proprietor  or  gentleman  farmer^ 
who^  while  superinten^ng  the  labours  of 


his  servants  in  the  kitchen,  tliere  perused 
to  advantage  such  works   as    Pron/s 

*  Architecture  Hydraulique,'  Lagrange's 
*M6canique  Analytique,*  and  I^pls^'s 

*  M6canique  Celeste.' '  From  this  amateur 
of  transcendent  mathematics  he  gathered 
many  us^ul  hints,  though,  as  is  usual 
with  men  of  uncommon  intellectual 
powers,  he  owed  more  to  the  blind  guid- 
ance of  accident.  *  My  real  master,'  says 
Arago,  *  I  found  in  a  cover  of  Gamiei'a 

*  Treatise  on  Algebra.'  The  cover  con- 
sisted of  a  printed  sheet,  over  part  of 
which  had  been  pasted  some  blue  paper. 
The  perusal  of  the  uncovered  portion 
made  me  curious  to  know  that  concealed 
by  the  blue  pap^.  This,  after  a  little 
moistening,  I  contrived  to  peel  off,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  read  beneath  it  the 
advice  given  by  d'Alembert  to  a  young 
man  who  had  imparted  to  him  the  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  in  his  studies, 
"Proceed,  sir,  proceed,  and  faith  will 
come  upon  you.  To  me  this  was  a 
flash  of  light.  Instead  of  doggedly  striv- 
ing to  comprehend  at  the  first  glance  the 
proposition  which  occurred,  I  admitted 
temporarily  their  truth,  went  ahead, 
and  was  quite  surprised  the  next  day  to 
find  I  could  understand  perfectly  what  on 
the  eve  appeared  to  me  involved  in  thick 
darkness.'  In  one  year  and  a-half  the 
youth  had  fully  prepared  himself  in  every 
branch  requisite  for  admission  to  this 
school;  mi  at  sixteen  was  ready  to 
stand  his  examination  at  MontpeUier. 
An  indisposition  of  the  examiner's  ren- 
dered tius  impracticable.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  his  parents  prevailed 
upon  the  youth  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  a  scimtific  career.  Happily,  however, 
his  early  instincts  prevailed,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  more  he  was  as  deep  as  ever  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies.  The 
height  of  his  ambition  was  to  be  an 
artillery  officer;  and  to  secure  this,  to 
him,  enviable  eminence,  he  unwittingly 
(such  was  his  insatiable  curiosity)  became, 
not  merely  the  equal  of  his  fellow  pupils^ 
but  the  peer  in  science  of  his  renowned 
professors.  The  examination  scene  is 
far  too  original  not  to  be  given  in  the 
mathematician's  own  words: — *  Examina- 
tion time  came  at  last,  and  I  repaired 
to  Toulouse,  in  company  with  a  candi- 
date who  had  studied  at  our  grammar 
school.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
pupils  from  Perpignan  came  forward  to 
the  competition.  My  comrade  fiuled, 
from  downright  terror.    When  my  turn 
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came  to  walk  np  to  the  black-board,  a 
rather  strange  dialogue  took  place  be- 
tween the  examiner  M.  Monge  and  my- 
self:— "  If  you  are  to  answer  as  your  com- 
panion has  done,  it'jb  no  use  my  question- 
ing you." — "  Sir,  my  companion  knows  far 
more  than  he  has  shown;  I  hope  to  be 
more  fortunate  than  he.  But  what  you 
have  just  said  to  me  may  intimidate,  and 
therefore  put  me  out." — "Ay,  timidity  is 
always  the  blockhead's  excuse.  To  spare 
you  the  shame  of  a  defeat,  I  tender  you 
the  offer  not  to  examine  you."-*—"  I  know 
no  greater  shame  than  that  you  are  just 
now  inflicting  upon  me.  Please  to 
question  me;  it  is  your  duty  to  do  so."-^ 
"  You  carry  it  high,  young  man;  we  shall 
see  presently  whether  such  conceit  is 
founded." — "  Allez,  monsieur,  je  vous 
attends"  (Begin,  sir,  I  am  quite  ready),' 
was  the  cool,  idiomatic,  untranslateable 
response.  The  reader  may  guess  the 
kind  of  examination  that  followed  such 
unexpected  defiance.  It  was  stringent 
in  the  extreme.  Durihg  two  mortal  hours 
and  a  quarter  the  examiner  showered 
question  upon  question,  receiving  in  re- 
turn answer  upon  answer,  with  a  clear- 
ness, depth,  and  steadiness,  which  evi- 
dently showed  he  had  to  deal  with  one 
who  had  previously  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject. The  examiner,  passing  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  now  rose,  came  for- 
ward, and  publicly  embraced  the  candi- 
date, declaring  he  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  his  list  of  admission.  Assuredly 
the  boy  Arago's  head  was  of  the  ripest, 
but  what  proves  that  the  heart  of  the 
successful  candidate  had  its  full  share  of 
the  greenness  of  youth,  is  the  strong  local 
sentiment  to  which  he  gives  such  pleased 
utterance.  *  I  felt  proud  to  think  that 
the  pupils  of  Perpignan  could  now  no 
longer  be  scoffed  at  by  the  pupils  of 
ToSouse.*  As  our  object  is  to  reach  that 
part  of  the  autobiography  which  de- 
scribes his  presentation  to  Napoleon  in 
the  capacity  of  member  of  the  Institute, 
we  shall  summarily  state  that  Arago, 
through  the  kind  and  patronising  ofiices 
of  Laplace,  was  commissioned  along  with 
M.  Biot  to  take  the  measurement  of  the 
meridian  of  Spain.  His  adventures  while 
in  that  count^  during  the  Peninsular  War 
were  at  once  dangerous  and  dramatic. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1809,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  scientific  services,  he 
was  appointed  academician  on  the  demise 
of  Lalande,  whose  place  he  was  about  to 
take.  Arago  was  then  but  three-and- 
twenty.    The  voting  members  were  fifty- 


two  in  number.  Of  these,  he  had  forty- 
seven  in  his  favour;  his  competitor,  M. 
Poisson,  four,  and  M.  Nouet  one.  Such 
an  overwhelming  majority  must,  one 
would  think,  have  secured  him  the  dis- 
puted place  at  once.  By  no  means. 
Poisson  had  been  his  professor  at  the 
Polytechnic  School,  and  the  author  of 
the  *M6canique  Celeste,'  Laplace,  deemed 
it  highly  indecorous  that  the  pupil  should 
take  precedence  of  the  master.  Laplace, 
therefore,  who  was  besides  extremely 
partial  to  Poisson,  proposed  4»  the  young 
man  that  he  should  decline  the  honour 
done  him,  and  request  to  be  appointed 
only  when  a  second  vacant  chair  could 
be  found,  in  favour  of  M.  Poisson.  Tim 
Arago  pointedly  refused  to  do,  all^:ing  his 
determination  to  be  guilty  of  no  such  im- 
propriety, in  a  case  where  such  a  majority 
were  to  honour  him  with  their  votes. 
Finding  Arago  not  to  be  moved,  La- 
place now  went  to  work  in  a  some- 
what different  fashion.  He  maintained 
that  Arago's  scientific  claims  were  not 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in 
the  Academy.  Hereupon  Arago  pro- 
duced a  stunning  hst  of  scientifics,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  his  measurement 
of  the  above-mentioned  meridian,  a  lar 
hour  accomplished  'mid  the  horrors  of 
war,  not  unfrequently  in  a  dungeon,  in 
the  mountains  of  Eabylia  and  at  Algiers, 
no  very  safe  abode  at  that  particular  time; 
All  this,  however,  was  unblushingly  treat- 
ed by  Laplace  as  giving  only  a  promiae 
of  scientific  excellence.  The  opposition 
was  too  scandalous  not  to  draw  down  ani- 
madversion, and  down  it  came  at  last, 
and  from  the  proper  quarter: — *Why, 
you  yourself,  M.  de  Laplace,'  said  his  col- 
league Lagrange,  *had  achieved  nothing 
remarkable  when  you  entered  the  Aca- 
demy. You  were  then  only  a  member 
of  some  promise.  Your  great  discoveries 
wei'e  subsequent  to  your  appointment.' 
Without  attempting  to  deny  the  state- 
ment, Laplace  added,  *  I  uphold  it  to  be 
useful  that  a  place  as  member  of  the  In- 
stitute should  be  looked  forward  to  by 
young  men  of  science  as  an  incentive  to 
their  zeal.*  —  *  Well,  now,'  replied  M. 
Halle,  Hhis  is  just  like  the  hackney  coach- 
man, who,  to  keep  his  horses  on  the  trot, 
had  a  bottle  of  hay  stuck  to  the  end  of 
the  pole  of  his  vehicle.  The  poor  crea- 
tures tugged  hard,  and  the  bottle  of  hay 
kept  flitting  on  before  them;  the  upshot 
of  which  device  was,  that  the  horses  be- 
came hide-bound,  and  finally  gave  up  the 
ghost.'    To  this  hor|e-and-hay  argument, 
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Xjaplace  gare  way  at  last,  probably  from 
some  micomfortable  feeling  of  the  hdicule 
further  opposition  might  entail  upon  him, 
&nd  fairly  added  on  election  day  his  own 
'Weighty  vote  to  those  of  his  scientific  bre- 
thren.   The  members  of  the  Institute 
liad  always  to  be  presented  to  the  em- 
peror, after  he  had  oonfirmed  their  nomi- 
xiation.  *0n  the  day  appointed,  joining  the 
presidents,  the  secretaries  of  the  four  sec- 
tions or  classes,  and  such  academicians  as 
had  particular  works  to  tender  to  the  head 
of  the  state,  they  repaired  to  one  of  the 
Tuileries^  drawing-rooms.     On  his  way 
back  from  mass,  it  was  the  emperor's 
custom  to  review,  as  it  were,  his  green- 
liveried  men  of  science,  artists,  and  men 
of  letters.    I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
sight  I  witnessed  on  the  day  of  my  pre-' 
sentation  was  far  from  edifying.    I  felt 
truly  mortified  on  observing  how  earnestly 
the  members  of  the  Institute  endeavoured 
to  court  attention.  "  You  are  a  very  young 
man,"  said  Napoleon,  a&  he  drew  near 
me;  and  without  waiting  for  a  very  flat- 
tering repartee,  which  it  would  have  been 
DO  h»:d  matter  to  have  coined,  he  added, 
"  Whaf  s  your  name?"    Here  my  right- 
hand  neighbour,  not  giving  me  time  to 
answer  the  very  simple  question  indeed 
which  had  just  been  put  to  me,  made 
haste  to  reply,  "  His  name  is  Arago."— p 
"  What*syour  particular  science ?"  Where- 
upon my  left-hand  neighbour  directly 
respond^,  "  His  particular  science  is  as- 
tronomy."^-" What  have  you  done? "  My 
right-hand  neighbour,  offended  that  my 
left-hand  neighbour  should  have  encroach- 
ed upon  his  rights  to  the  second  question, 
speedily  took  speech  in  hand,  and  answer- 
ed, "^<;  has  just  measured  the  meridian 
of  Spain."    The  emperor,  fancying,  I  sup- 
pose, that  he  had  to  do  with  a  dv/mmy  or 
a  dunce,  made  on  to  another  member  of 
the  Institute.    This  Was  no  new  comer, 
but  the  naturalist  Lamarck,  well-known 
for  his  beautiful  and  important  discoveries. 
The  old  man  presented  a  volume  to  Na- 
poleon.   "What's  this  1 "  was  the  answer. 
"Your  absurd  meteorology--^  work  in 
which  you  put  yourself  on  a  level  with 
the  almanack-maker,  Matthew  Lansberg 
the  annuary,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  your 
old  agel    Write  natural  history,  and  I 
will  receive  your  productions  with  pleasure. 
This  volume  I  take  solely  out  of  consi- 
deration for  your   grey  hairs.    Here," 
said  the  emperor,  and  tossed  the  work  to 
an  aid-de-camp.    Poor  Lamarck,  who  at 
every  ungracious  and  cutting  word  the 
emperor  uttered  made  unavailing  at- 


tempts to  say,  "  It  i«  a  work  on  natural 
history  I  present  you,"  had  the  weakness  to 
hurst  into  tears!  The  next  person  the 
emperor  had  to  do  with  was  Lanjuinais, 
rather  a  rough  custc^:.  That  member 
was  stepping  forward^Sook  in  hand,  when 
Napoleon  said,  with  a  sneer,  "  Does  the 
Senate  mean  to  melt  bodily  into  the  In- 
stitute1"-^"Sire,"  was  Lanjuinais'  answer, 
"  the  Senate  is  just  that  body  in  the  state 
which  has  most  time  Uft  to  think  of  lite- 
raiureJ*  The  emperor,  dissatisfied  with 
the  repartee,  abruptly  left  the  civil  uni- 
forms, and  mixed  with  the  grosses  ^pavr 
lettes  (th.Q  miUtary  big-wigs)  that  crowded 
the  saloon.' 

We  shall  devote  a  brief  obituary  to  one 
who,  though  a  less  fulgurating  star  than 
Cruvelhi,  sparkled,  nevertheless,  with  no 
common  brilliancy  in  the  dramatic  firma- 
ment of  her  day.  Her  death,  name,  emi- 
nently artless  and  chastened  performance^ 
are  characteristically  commemorated  in 
the  'Feuilleton  d6s  D^bats'  of  the  20th 
March.  We  must  not  follow  our  dis- 
cursive model,  but  state  a  few  things  in 
a  less  poetic  style.  Be  it  prefaced  (and  it 
is  of  some  importance  it  should  be  so), 
that  in  1823  an  English  company  was  so 
be-hissed  and  be-hooted  at  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin  Theatre,  that  it  was  fain  to  with- 
draw. From  whatever  cause  Miss  Smith- 
son  appeared  among  us,  some  five  or  six 
years  after  (it  was  whispered  her  accent 
savoured  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  that 
fEistidious  London  rejected  her),  she  came 
not  unwelcome.  Her  influence,  as  insi- 
nuated above,  touches  only  the  select, 
the  artistic  few.  It  remains  to  be  diown 
how  she  could  affect  the  mass.  Many 
years  after  she  became  the  wedded  part- 
ner of  Berlioz,  and  had  shaded  her  scenic 
honours  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  almost 
secluded  life,  her  name  happened  to  be 
mentioned  at  the  hospitable  table  of  a 
very  stout  an4  by  no  means  Melpomenic 
specimen  of  the  French  houraeoisie.  Va- 
rious were  the  sentiments  delivered  on 
that  occasion,  but  all  tending  to  do  en- 
thusiastic homage  to  the  wonderful  his- 
trionic powers  of  Miss  Smithson.  The 
last  speaker  feelingly  bewailed  his  igno- 
rance of  the  language  in  which  the  divine 
creature  had  been  performing,  when,  to 
our  no  small  amazement,  mine  host  open- 
ed his  portly  mouth,  declaring  that  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know  English, 
though  he  questioned  whether  the  most 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  dialect 
could  have  made  him  shed  one  tear  more 
than  those  that  coursed  down  his  unin^ 
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formed  di6<^!  *It  was  Jane  Shore,' 
continued  the  huge  gentleman,  and  his 
eye  positiyely  glisten^  as  he  said  so— 
*  it  was  Jane  Shore  she  was  playing,  and 
for  the  first  timeJ^my  life  I  felt  both 
what  tragic  acting  is,  and  what  tragic 
acting  should  be:  every  new  sigh  and  sob 
that  broke  from  her  gave  another  knock 
at  my  heart,  and  made  another  big  tear 
start  into  my  eye !  The  i^ort  and  long 
of  it  is,  she  made  me  perfectly  ashamed 
of  myself!'  Ourselves  have  seen  Miss 
Smithson,  both  at  the  festive  board,  where 
her  appearance  and  language  were  those 
of  an  accomplished  lady,  and  in  her  fs^ 
vourite  wdk  of  overwhelming  tenderness, 
in  which  her  embodiments  were  the  ab- 
solute transcripts  of  ideal  nature's  sell 
Honour  and  peace  to  her  ashes !  As  an 
actress  (whether  English  or  Irish,  is 
matter  of  moonshine),  she  opened  up  to 
French  mimic  art  at  least,  though  less 
ostensibly,  a  path  as  novel,  and  leading 
as  unerringly  to  nature,  as  that  previously 
thrown  open  to  French  historic  art  by  the 
graphic  and  inspired  pen  of  your  northern 
endiant^. 

Lamartine  (and  a  valuable  announce- 
m^it  it  must  be  to  many  of  your  lady- 
readers)  has  just  made  his  ^pearanoe  in 
altogether  a  novel  character  ior  a  man  of 
his  perpetual  stream  of  mind,  in  that  of 
a  giver  of  extracts — el^ant  extracts,  of 
course,  since  they  proceed  from  his  own 
inexhaustible  mine.  Not  that  we  have 
to  apprehend  anything  like  stagnation  in 
his  own  racy  and  ever-stirring  intellect, 
or  a  slovenly  wish  to  linger  ov^  his  la- 
bours, or  uake  the  most  of  what  he  has 
written;  no;  we  have  the  author's  own 
afiirmation,  that,  should  the  evening  of 
his  life  be  lengtiiened  and  calm,  he  is 
conscious  he  may  agaui  become  a  poet, 
but  a  poet  whose  powers  would  be  de- 
voted to  heaven  and  heavenly  purposes 
alone.  The  book  (a  small  18mo) — ^work 
it  cannot  be  cafled— whidi  he  has  pub- 
lished is  entitled,  *  Lectures  pour  tous,' 
and  is  a  selection  of  passages  from  three- 
score volumes  of  poetry,  doquence,  lite- 
rature, and  history,  culled  by  his  own 
hand,  and  presented  to  the  reading  world 
as  comprising  those  thoughts  and  feelings 
by  which  alone  he  would  wish  to  outlive 
his  narrow  span.  The  thoughts  of  every 
copious  writer  flow  in  a  somewhat  turbid 
stream;  nor  are  they  fit,  either  in  their 
first  gush  from  the  fountainhead,  or  in 
their  first  channelled  wandmngs,  to  be 
gathered  and  inumed  in  the  vase  of  ages, 
to  slake  the  thirst  of  humanity. 


Having  delivered  thus  mndi  cooceni- 
ing  some  of  the  master  minds  that  moved, 
and  whose  ^irit  may  i^ain  move,  the 
Parisian  mass  (intellectually,  we  mean),  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  should  we  saj 
something  of  Paris  itself.  At  pcesent 
Paris,  as  you  are  aware,  is  undergoing  a 
thorough  repair — so  thorough,  that  the 
assembled  world  of  1855  (sud^  at  least, 
of  said  collective  as  were  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  Babylon)  riiall 
scarcely  be  able  to  recognise  her.  Our 
imperial  lord  and  master  is  busfy  writing 
his  name  and  history  most  legibly  <hi  her 
devoted  walls,  not  in  wedge-^aped  or 
arrow-headed  characters,  as  did  the  Per- 
sian kings  of  old  on  the  quarries  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  palatial  cities,  but  in  ma- 
jestic lines  of  solid  free-stone.  A  de- 
moniacal spirit  of  demolition  seems  to 
haunt  our  municipality,  now  £Edrly  drawn 
into  the  mill-stream  of  the  emperor's  ideas 
by  its  headlong  and  daring  prefect,  Haass- 
man.  In  constitutional  and  liberal  times, 
the  timid  town-council  man  looked  before 
he  leaped,  and  thought  ci  healing  the 
breach  in  his  finances  even  before  iidOict- 
ing  the  wound.  Now  that  the  pradaaers 
as  well  as  admirers  of  the  pusiUanimoos 
forethought  system  have  either  resigned 
or  been  ousted,  the  star  of  the  emperor 
idone  shoots  its  burning  and  insuring 
rays  into  the  brams  of  the  enthusiastic 
connciL  Hence  the  stunning  operations 
of  {Mck-axe  and  crow-bars;  hence  the  dig- 
gings,  demolishings,  clearings,  and  whiri- 
ing  dust-douds  that  blind  and  suftoite 
the  unwary  passenger.  Street  upon  street 
vanishes;  landmark  upon  landman  meUs 
into  thin  air.  The  history  of  olden  Paris 
is  torn  up  by  the  roots,  dug  up  from  the 
very  fonnda^on.  Modish  houses,  with 
an  their  garish  appurtenances,  foist  them- 
selves like  parverma  into  the  worshipful 
society  of  embattlemented  fabrics  grey 
with  the  hoar  of  autiquity.  The  haunts 
of  science,  and  the  haunts  of  vioe,  have 
alike  been  opened  up  to  the  glare  of 
noonday,  and  floods  of  light  and  air  poured 
into  quarters  where  the  atmosphere  had 
slept  and  festered  for  ages.  No  sooner 
has  one  immense  enter|me  been  under- 
taken, no  sooner  is  there  a  prospect  of  tiie 
Louvre  being  finished,  of  the  Industrial 
Stone  and  Crystal  Palace  being  run  up  (by 
the  by,  the  mi^ty  mass  is  afready  de- 
nounced as  insufficient),  of  some  half- 
dozen  boulevards  hewing  ihm  way 
through  some  half-dozen  forests  of  houses, 
than  other  plans  and  other  prospects 
equally  gigantic  glimmer  in  the  architee- 
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tural  distance.  The  town  council  were 
just  about  having  recourse  to  a  loan  of 
some  thirty-five  million  francs  to  face  the 
various  demands  made  on  its  finances, 
iRrhen  a  bold  and  unquestionably  imperial 
idea  rushed,  it  is  said,  to  the  rescue.  The 
Champs  £lys6es,  alr^y  invaded  from  the 
Bond  Point  to  the  Barri^re  de  TEtoile, 
might,  nay,  ought  to  be  equally  so  from 
the  Place  de  la  Oono(»de  to  the  Rond 
Point.  A  company  has  therefore  been 
found  which  offers  the  town  thirty-five 
millions — ^precisely  the  sum  required  for 
the  possession  of  said  Champs  Elys^es, 
and  with  authority,  bating  the  two  alleys, 
to  champioa  nature  to  the  utterance, 
building  thereon  houses — squares  and 
fountains  to  extinction.  Should  there  be 
any  foundation  for  such  a  report,  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  natural  c(msequence,  that  it 
must  be  the  municipality's  pleasure  the 
Parisian  shall  avail  himself,  for  his  Sun- 
day or  week-day*s  lounge,  of  the  new 
suburban  railway  to  transfer  himself,  wife, 
and  child,  or  children,  farther  from  the 
seat  of  his  daily  occupation;  that  he  shall 
visit,  in  short,  the  Havre  railroad  station, 
get  into  a  waggon,  and,  after  a  trundle  of 
some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  accompanied 
with  the  choking  sensation  of  being 
jammed  in  between  too  walls,  utterly 
exclusive  of  the  green  fields  beyond,  shall 
be  let  loose  firom  his  durance  at  Porte 
Maillot  or  Porte  Dauphine,  and  be,  for 
the  benefit  of  contrast,  launched  all  at 
once  into  the  very  centre  of  the  *  Arabian 
Night'  embellishments,  now  in  process  of 
execution  in  Boulogne  wood.  The  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  the  old  bivouac  of  the 
Scottish  and  English  in  1815,  once  govern- 
ment property,  is  now  inalienably  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  municipality  on  terms 
similar  to  those  wherry  that  body  became 
owners  of  the  Champs  Elys6es  in  1828,  as 
also  of  the  site  and  part  of  the  grounds  of 
the  Temple  in  1 854,  namely,  that  the  finan- 
cial energies  of  said  municipality  shall  be 
vigorously  exerted  in  laying  out  such 
grounds  for  the  perpetual  pleasure  apd  de- 
light of  the  happy  Parisian.  By  the  tenor 
of  the  law  of  July,  1853,  two  million 
francs  are  to  be  expended  on  Boulogne 
wood  within  the  lapse  of  four  years.  What 
has  been  already  achieved  in  the  space  of 
some  ten  or  eleven  months,  is  a  splendid 
earnest  of  what  may  be  anticipated.  A 
lake,  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  metres  in 
length,  and  sixty-five  in  breadth,  ahready 
unfolds  its  bright  expanse;  while  two  im- 
mense and  continuous  chasms  yawn  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  athirst^  as  it  were,  for 


those  waters  which  shall  slake  their 
parched  throats,  and  give  the  polish  of 
the  mirror  to  their  winding  and  declivous 
shores.  From  the  bosom  of  these  future 
rivers  two  future  idands  rise  with  grace- 
ful swell,  and  ready  crowned  with  trees 
and  verdure.  A  high  road,  with  broad 
footpaths,  and  a  carriage-way  more  than 
ten  yards  in  width,  encircles  and  moves 
in  accordance  with  every  sinuosity  of  lake 
and  stream;  while  the  earth  scooped  out 
in  forming  the  beds  of  either  has  been 
skilfully  disposed  of,  to  rear  on  the  Rond 
Point  Mortemart  an  artificial  elevation, 
commanding  an  admirable  prospect,  not 
the  least  delightful  features  of  which  are 
the  picturesquely  wooded  heights  of  St 
Cloud.  Much  of  what  is  marvellous  in  all 
these  embellishments,  realised  or  realis- 
able, has  been  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  de- 
signs of  the  emperor.  Is  this  the  old 
figure  of  speech,  whereby  whatever  is  ac- 
complished by  a  monarch  is  historically 
asserted  to  be  his  personal  performance? 
Is  the  whole  delightful  conception  to  be 
traced  to  the  graceful  tastes  of  the  archi- 
tect Var6]  or  does  his  majesty's  unde- 
niably scientific  education  also  branch  out 
into  the  artistic?  But  we  lose  sight  of 
the  Champs  Elys6es.  A  boundmg  line 
will  at  last  be  given,  it  is  said,  to  that 
Arabia  Petrsea — la  Place  de  la  Concord 
(now  macadamising,  by  the  way),  in  the 
shape  of  sumptuous  edifices  in  the  ini- 
mitably beautiful  style  of  the  Qarde 
Meuble  and  Hotel  do  I'Amirant^,  them- 
selves reminiscences  of  the  elegant  colon- 
nade of  the  Louvre.  Into  these  monu- 
mental buildings  will  be  congregated  the 
various  bureaus  or  offices  connected  with 
the  administration;  so  that  the  Punch 
exhibitions,  merry-go-rounds,  monsters^ 
booths,  wild  beasts,  and  itinerant  drcuses, 
those  antediluvian  specimens  of  French 
equality,  must,  with  their  admiring  public 
of  soldiers,  childs'  maids,  and  loungers^ 
seek  some  other  less  fashionable  quarter: 
their  days  are  numbered.  All  this,  it  is 
true,  has  been  energetically  contradicted 
by  the  *  Moniteur.*  But  the  *  Moniteur,* 
like  the  Pythian  oracle  of  old,  speaks  not 
for  aW  time,  but  for  the  nonce,  and  is 
therefore  liable  to  much  that  is  contradic- 
tory. The  advanced  Tuileries'  moats, 
once  a  kind  of  sunken  oases  in  the  desert 
of  the  mighty  square,  are  now  filling  up, 
and  brought,  with  their  crop  of  stones, 
within  the  scope  of  vision.  A  row  of 
statues  will,  it  is  hinted,  soon  show  their 
fiEU»s  in  serene  and  stony  contrast  with 
the  green  and  quivering  folia^  of  the  last 
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line  of  trees  skirting  that  part  of  the 
Tuileries*  terrace  fronting  the  Champs 
Elys6es.  The  dull  screen  of  parapet  top- 
ping the  wall  of  said  terrace  is  now 
rounded  off  and  slit  into  light  by  means 
of  a  row  of  balusters  harmonising  with 
their  fellows  that  Mnge  the  moats,  as 
well  as  those  that  run  so  lightly  in  the 
distance  along  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde. 
Part  of  the  cast-metal  gas  lamp-posts,  so 
plentifully  sprinkled  over  the  square,  are 
removing,  or,  as  we  say  in  pedantic  mo- 
dem parlance,  are  being  removed;  the 
remainder  are  painting  and  gilding  anew. 
Even  the  colossal  stone  figures  that  sit  on 
those  diminutive  watch-towers,  symbolis- 
ing along  the  moats  the  chief  cities  of 
France;  even  the  far-fiamed  Marly  horses, 
with  their  lofty  pedestals,  have  doflfed 
the  dun  vesture  of  time,  Mid  been  chi- 
selled back  to  their  pristine  whiteness. 
Greater,  nay  wilder  changes  than  these 
have  been  whispered.  It  has  been  sounded . 
in  the  attentive  ear  that  the  obelisk,  one 
of  the  twin  obelisks  first  discovered  by 
your  Belzoni  in  the  temple  of  Luxor,  the 
obelisk  so  proudly  reared  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  the 
obelisk  standing  so  mathematically,  nay 
so  beautifully  in  the  very  eye  and  axis  of 
the  Tuileries'  palace-gate,  and  the  blue  and 
distant  span  of  the  arch  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  has  not  yet  accomplished  its 
evolutions!  The  emperor,  whose  genius, 
unlike  Macbeth's,  stands  rebuked  under 
that  of  no  Banquo,  has,  it  is  confidently 
given  out,  determined  on  its  removal. 
Meantime,  the  rise  in  the  Parisian  rents 
is  prodigious,  and  may,  should  they  con- 
tinue their  upward  movement,  determine 
an  emigration  of  those  called  rentiers  or 
annuitants  to  some  less  favoured  spot. 
The  demolition  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Palais  Royal  and  Theatre  Fran§ais  have 
given,  tenant-wards,  an  excruciating  value 
to  such  premises  as  have  been  spared,  or 
are  destined  to  look  out  upon  the  nor- 
thern lateral  range  of  that  princely  wil- 
derness of  stone  denominated  the  Louvre. 
One  shop,  St  Honore  Street,  tenanted  by 
a  respectable  bootmaker,  and  just  on  the 
fatal  verge,  has  of  course  been  respected. 
The  man  of  lasts  and  leather,  who  had 
previously  paid  2800  francs,  shrunk  from 
the  sum  now  exacted  by  the  unconscion- 
able landlord.  But  a  more  adventurous 
tenant  has  been  found,  and  the  landlord's 
most  sanguine  expectations  been  rea- 
lised by  a  man  of  music,  who  consents  to 
come  annually  down  to  the  tune  and  total 
of  9000  francs!     Proprietors  who  had 


been  frightfiilly  tortured  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  February,  and  had  quaked  for 
years  under  the  equalising  rod  of  the  re- 
public, have  totally  forgotten  the  instruc- 
tive past,  and  are  pressing  onwards  witk 
the  most  laudable  earnestness  to  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  gap  made  in  their  rentab 
by  that  disastrous  period.  We  do  not 
ourselves,  as  may  well  be  divined,  by  any 
means  come  within  the  definition  or  com- 
pass of  a  Dives,  and  yet,  from  the  treat- 
ment we  have  experienced,  our  heated 
fancy  might  well  have  taken  fire,  and 
classed  us  with  the  wealthy  of  the  lani 
We  rented  first-floor  apartments  of  the 
old  bam  make,  combining  width  and  lofti- 
ness, the  two  qualities  most  abhonent  to 
modem  France.  On  glancing  round  a 
drawing-room  which  would  have  done  no 
dishonour  to  any  in  your  renowned  Par- 
liament Close,  when  you  had  a  Parlia- 
ment Close,  we  smiled  at  its  uninviting- 
ness,  and  deemed  ourselves  secure.  Alas! 
for  human  foresight.  On  entering,  we 
paid  1000  francs;  a  twelvemonth  after, 
1200;  three  months  later,  1400;  and  as 
we  demurred  at  this  unusual  proceeding, 
our  landlady  (landladies  are  proverbially 
imaginative)  carried  the  question  at  once 
into  the  calm  regions  of  the  undebateable, 
by  loftily  proposing  we  should  henceforth 
bleed  to  the  extent  of  2000— .;£80  instead 
of  £40!  And  this  we  solemnly  aver  to  be 
no  'fee-grief  due  to  some  single  breast,'  kt 
a  metropolitan  blessing  coming  home  ta 
the  bosoms  of  four-fifths  of  those  vho 
dwell  within  the  purlieus  of  Lutetia. 
The  emperor  himself  sees,  feels,  and  de- 
plores this  plague-spot  of  prosperity.  The 
'  Moniteur,* .  in  its  tender  solicitude  for  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  operar 
tives,  that  most  interesting  class  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  has  been  compelled  elo- 
quently to  avow,  that  even  under  tKat 
most  benign  of  govemment  forms,  the 
Empire,  o^ooc?  is  not  withotU  its  dUy  of 
evil.  We  cannot,  therefore,  sufficiently 
exhort  such  of  the  denizens  of  Modem 
Athens  as  are  anxious  to  have  a  peep  at 
*  old  and  new '  Paris  in  the  year  '55,  to 
use  all  diligence  in  making  their  lodging 
sure ;  otherwise  they  may,  despite  the 
announcement  of  American  hotels  to  be 
built  here  on  the  most  extravagant  scale 
of  magnificence,  be  exposed  to  set  up  their 
rest  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  so 
be  picked  up  as  vagrants  by  the  French 
police,  who,  in  all  such  cases,  have  strict 
orders  to  put  all  outlying  vagabonds  under 
arrest. 
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Nbarlt  three  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was 
finally  closed  to  the  public,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  there  has  been 
an  earnest  looking  forward  to  the  openmg 
of  its  successor.  For  awhile,  indeed,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  unique  and  beautiful 
structure  which  had  arisen  with  such 
amazing  rapidity  from  the  grassy  prome- 
nades of  Hyde  Park,  and  received  within 
its  transparent  walls  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts and  the  living  representatives  of  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  would  have 
been  allowed  to  remain,  and  so  have  be- 
come a  lasting  memorial  of  the  great 
fraternal  gathering  for  which  it  was  erect- 
ed. A  variety  of  obstacles,  however,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  that  proposal,  and 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  feeling  bound 
to  observe  to  the  very  letter  their  deed  of 
covenant  with  the  Treasury,  declined  to 
take  any  steps  for  the  preservation  of  the 
building.  An  appeal  was  accordingly 
made  to  the  government  to  release  the 
commissioners  from  their  bond;  public 
meetings  were  held  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  from  end  to  end  the  land  rang 
with  denunciations  of  the  Vandalism  in- 
volved in  the  contemplated  demolition  of 
the  Crystal  Palace.  But  it  all  Med  of 
the  desired  eflfect.  The  government 
steadily  refused  to  interfere,  and  a  last 
ineffectual  effort  having  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  overrule  their  de- 
cision, the  order  went  forth  that  the  beau- 
tiful, fury-like  structure  was  to  be  removed 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant. 

Assuredly  the  country  has  no  reason  to 
r^ret  that  it  was  so.  The  experiment 
of  a  Palace  of  Glass  and  a  Great  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  had  been  far  too  success- 
ful, even  in  a  merely  commercial  respect, 
to  be  allowed  passively  to  drop  through 
for  want  of  a  permanent  location  in  Hyde 
Park.  Almost  immediately,  therefore, 
that  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons became  known,  a  few  private  indi- 
viduals came  forward,  and  not  only  pur- 
chased the  building,  but  at  once  entered 
into  arrangements  with  the  contractors 
for  its  re-erection  on  a  new  site.  It  was 
speedily  decided  that  this  should  be  at 
^denham  in  Kent,  where  an  estate  of 
three  hundred  acres  was  purphased,  with 
the  intention  of  forming  an  extensive 
park,  which,  by  its  terraces,  and  gardens, 
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and  superb  water-works,  might  ultimately 
vie  with  the  most  celebrated  productions 
of  the  kind  all  the  world  over.  The  spot 
selected  for  the  palace  itself  was  at  the 
western  boundary  of  the  estate,  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  overlooking  the 
richly  wooded  plain  of  Kent,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  prospect  for  many 
miles  around.  To  this  place  the  mate- 
rials of  the  old  building  were  conveyed 
rapidly  as  its  demolition  proceeded,  while 
the  inventive  genius  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
was  busily  employed  contriving  new  beau- 
ties, and  fresh  wonders  of  mechanical 
skill,  for  the  embellishment  of  the  second 
and  more  glorious  temple  to  be  erected 
from  the  ruins  of  the  first.  On  the  5th 
August,  1852,  the  first  column  of  the  new 
building  was  raised,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  distinguished  person^ 
and  from  that  day  onward,  the  greatest 
activity  and  zeal  were  exhibited  by  all 
parties  concerned,  in  the  hope  of  having 
the  undertaking  sufficiently  advanced  for 
the  palace  to  be  opened,  as  was  at  first 
proposed,  on  the  1st  of  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  As  the  work  of  rebuilding 
progressed,  however,  various  unforeseen 
difficulties  had  to  be  encountered,  and  one 
important  addition  after  another  was 
made  to  the  original  design,  till  it  soon 
became  obvious  that  a  much  longer  time 
than  was  at  first  contemplated  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
po^  arrangements;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  that  the 
palace  and  park  were  so  far  advanced,  as 
to  admit  of  the  grand  and  imposmg  cere- 
monial of  the  10th  June  last,  of  which 
the  writer,  as  representative  of  the  In- 
structor, was  a  privil^ed  spectator. 

The  sun  had  evidently  reserved  his 
strength  to  mj^e  the  most  of  himself  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  For  some  days 
previously,  he  had  completely  shrouded 
himself  in  dark  heavy  masses  of  cloud, 
without  so  much  as  bestowing  upon  us  a 
passing  gleam,  or  a  single  glance  of  his 
bri^t  presence.  On  that  Saturday  moniT 
ing,  however,  long  ere  bedroom  curtains 
were  withdrawn  and  blinds  pulled  up,  to 
ascertain  what  sort  of  an  aspect  the  hea^ 
vens  wore,  an  unusual  chirruping  from 
the  eaves  and  the  chimney-tops  overhead 
dispelled  many  an  anxious  doubt,  and 
made  it  plain  that  the  day  had  opened 
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auspiciously.  Indeed  it  had.  The  air 
was  bright  and  clear,  and  the  vault  above 
was  intensely  blue,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  mass  of  white  fleecy  cloud  float- 
ing along,  beautiful,  and  boding  no  ill. 
One  soon  became  aware  how  much  un* 
wonted  early  rising  there  had  been,  that 
bright  and  joyous  morning.  Along  tlie 
road  to  Sydenham,  clouds  of  dust  were 
flying  up,  as,  one  after  another,  a  conti- 
nuous string  of  gay  equipages  rolled  on* 
wards,  while  it  was  yet  a  full  hour  to  the 
time  when  the  ordinary  morning  tide  of 
broad-cloth  sets  in,  in  &e  opposite  dire^ 
tion,  dtywards.  By  road  mi  rail  th^te 
was  the  same  hurrying  throng,  the  same 
marked  anxiety  to  be  in  time  to  secure 
best  places.  Joum^ringbyrailourselvec^ 
we  were  scarcely  dear  of  the  town,  be- 
fore, on  a  wooded  ridge  to  the  right,  the 
palace  was  seen  towering  grandly  up, 
gleaming  and  glancing  in  the  momii^ 
sun  like  a  very  temple  of  light.  And 
then  what  clambering  of  waUs  and  pal- 
ings there  was,  what  crowing  and  shouting 
by  young  urchins  at  cottage-doors,  and  on 
bridges  overhead,  as  the  loi^g  trains  sped 
by,  and  how  even  grown-up  men  and  wo- 
rn^ stopped  &om  their  work  that  morn- 
ing, to  look  up  curiously  at  train  after 
tram  as  it  whi^;ed  along,  with  the  radiant 
faces  peering  out  at  the  carriage  windows. 
Young  and  old,  they  had  seen  thatglmous 
palace  on  the  hill-top  gradually  rising 
from  the  ground,  and  taking  shape  and 
form  before  them,  and  now  that  its  gates 
were  to  be  thro¥^  open,  and  all  its  ru- 
moured wonders  exposed  to  view — H^ 
Majesty  hersdf  presiding  at  the  august 
ceremonial — no  wonder  that  they  looked 
with  more  than  ordinary  regard  at  the 
gaily-dressed  crowds  that  rushed  onwards 
to  the  scene,  though,  for  the  present  at 
least,  they  had  themselves  neith^  part  nor 
interest  in  the  matt^. 

Crowds  there  were;  and  what  dense 
crowding  at  the  doors.  *It's  past  the 
time;  why  don't  they  open  the  doors?' 
And  still  the  workmen  passed  in  and  out, 
now  staggering  und^  huge  bales  of  crim- 
son cloth,  now  hauling  in  great  trucks 
with  piled-up  cases  and  packages;  and 
still  the  bustle  and  hammering  are  heard 
inside,  as  though  there  was  no  end  of 
work  yet  to  be  done.  Minutes  are  ter- 
ribly long  under  such  drcumstances,  and 
no  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  be- 
jewelled ladies  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  delay  a  *  shame,'  or  Ihat  gen- 
tlemen in  patent-leather  and  cream-co- 


loured kids,  openly,  and  in  spite  of  police- 
men, actually  proposed  to  storm  the  doan, 
thon^  it  was  cmly  a  few  minutes  later 
than  the  appointed  time,  when  they  were 
thrown  open,  and  amidst  loud  cries  of 
*  slowly,'  *no  pushing,'  ^dtm't  rush,'  ibt 
long  pent-up  human  torrent  did  rush 
fiirioudy  in. 

With  a  talisman  in  our  pocket  tiiat 
gave  us  entrance  and  admission  *  evea^- 
where'— we  took  it  to  mean  eveiy- 
where  wii^  certain  limitations,  and  for- 
bore to  attempt  the  dais,  the  peeressei^ 
galkry,  or  tiie  seats  of  the  foreign  aoi- 
bassadors — we  made  our  way  into  tbe 
centre  of  the  great  transept,  and  tock.  up 
our  position  on  the  floor,  almost  imme- 
diatdy  in  famt  of  the  dais,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  be-doaked  and  be-^iained 
dignitaries  of  the  city,  who  now  began  to 
assemble.  The  rush  of  (spectators  oon- 
tinned  lor  some  time  without  a  moment's 
pause,  the  skiffing  of  feet  and  the  rustie 
of  draues  producing  a  minted  hiss  and 
hum,  which  swdled  upwards  to  the  lofity 
vaulted  roof,  filling  the  entire  fspace  with 
a  bewildmng  volume  of  sound.  By  the 
time  that  we  begin  to  look  about  as  with 
any  degree  of  consciousness  that  we  are 
doing  so,  all  the  prominent  parts  of  t^ 
building  c(»nmaDding  a  view  of  the  dais 
are  closely  packed,  and  the  covp  d^oeil  k 
one  of  surpassing  magnificence.  Far  up 
above  our  heads  is  the  translucent  aith 
of  the  great  central  transept,  through 
which  the  sun  pours  down  a  flood  of 
splendour  that  makes  hats  feel  irksome, 
and  obliges  ladies  to  elevate  thdr  parasols, 
as-  though  they  were  in  the  open  air. 
On  each  side,  and  intersecting  the  Ixan- 
sept  at  right  angles,  stretches  away  the 
nave,not  flat^roofed,  as  in  the  old  bmlding, 
but  vaulted  like  the  iaransepts,  and  with 
deguit  wire  ba^ets  filled  with  brilliant 
flowers  hanghig  at  regular  intervals 
throu^out  its  entire  length.  Behind 
us,  and  oo  either  side,  are  the  raised  seats 
and  the  galleries  of  the  transept,  crowded 
with  the  wefdth  and  the  beauty  of  the 
realm,  who,  tumultuous  with  exdte- 
ment,  sit  eagerly  watching  the  gath^^- 
ing  crowd  around  the  open  space  bdow. 
Here,  as  the  time  passed  on,  eveiything 
was  made  ready  for  1^  advent  of  Her 
Majesty.  Signer  Costa  marshalled  his 
overwhehning  orchestra  on  the  vast  tem- 
porary amphitheatre  erected  for  their 
accommodation;  the  chau:  of  state  was 
placed  towards  the  front  of  the  platform 
of  the  dais;  Sir  Josef^  Paxton  and  the 
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other  officers  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany re-appeared,  their  ordinary  garb  of 
hatf  an  hour  since  no  w  changedf  or  the  spai'e 
coat,  the  lace,  the  silk  stockings,  mid  the 
sword  of  the  court-dress;  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  and  the  great  officers  of 
state  began  to  make  meir  appearance. 
A  burst  of  cheering  towards  our  left 
turned  all  eyes  thitherwards,  and  Lord 
John  RusseU  emerged  from  the  crowd, 
smiling  and  bowing  at  the  cordial  wel- 
come he  received,  and,  crossiog  the  tran- 
sept, joined  the  other  ministers  at  the 
side  of  the  dais.  *  Pray,  can  you  inform 
me  who  that  short  and  very  young  mui 
is,  the  one  witii  the  long  red  hsarV — 
'  That's  ikQ  Duke  of  Argyle,  ma'am.' — 
*  And  fhe  gentleman  he  is  just  speaking 
to?' — *That  is  the  man  who  has  kindly 
doubled  our  income-tax,  ma'am -^  Mr 
Gladstone.'  Kow  there  was  a  cheer  for 
Lord  Palmer^n,  then  a  whisper  ran 
along,  *  there's  Disraeli ;'  and  so,  amidst  an 
incessant  buzz  of  'which? '  *  where? '  *who's 
that? '  and  the  Mke,  most  of  the  great  per- 
sonages of  the  political  world,  ministers 
and  privy  coundllors,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  assembled  in  their  appropriate 
places,  and  the  vast  concourse  gradually 
became  hushed  and  quiet  in  momentary 
expectation  of  one  more  honoured  and 
better  beloved  than  them  alL 

It  was  three  o'clock,  and  the  Queen 
bad  not  yet  arrived.  But  a  minute  after, 
and  a  sound  of  hurrahing  fcuntly  heard 
from  the  outside  announced  that  she 
was  at  the  doors.  In  due  time  the 
assembled  thousands  inside  took  up  the 
strain,  and  amidst  a  general  rising,  a 
tumultuous  waving  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  loud  and  enthusiastic 
greetings.  Her  M^esty,  accompanied  by 
Prince  Albert  and  the  royal  diildren, 
tiie  young  King  of  Portugal  and  his 
brother,  with  a  numerous  suite,  stuped 
into  the  open  space,  walked  to  the  centre 
of  the  transept,  repeatedly  bowing  as  she 
advanced,  and  ascended  the  dais  to  the 
chair  of  state.  Brief  space,  however,  had 
Her  Majesty  to  sit,  for  Costa's  arm  was 
raised,  and  as  it  descended  again,  there 
burst  forth  from  that  mighty  orchestra 
of  sixteen  hundred  persons  the  glorious 
tones  of  the  *  National  Anthem.'  H^  Ma- 
jesty instantly  rose;  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  first  gun  of  a  royal 
salute  thundered  through  the  building, 
causing  Her  Majesty  first  to  give  a  very 
perceptible  start,  and  then  to  indulge  in 
a  laugh  at  her  unwonted  timidity.    The 


anthem  over,  Mr  Laing,  the  chairman  of 
the  company,  advanced  to  the  dais,  and 
ascending  the  first  flight  of  steps,  read  an 
address,  describing  the  origin  and  objects 
of  the  undertaking,  but  in  a  voice  so  low 
and  indistinct,  tl^t  not  one  wcml  of  it 
could  be  heard.  In  striking  contrast 
to  this  was  Her  Majesty's  reply,  which 
was  delivered  so  distinctly  and  with  such 
marked  and  appropriate  emphasis,  that 
at  tunes,  as,  for  example,  when  she  pro- 
nounced tiie  words,  *It  is  my  earnest 
wish  and  desire,'  her  rich  voice  rang 
distinctly  through  the  transept,  and  must 
have  be^  gently  audible.  We  know 
that  it  has  become  trite  to  speak  of  Her 
Majesty's  voice  in  this  manner;  and  we 
coi^ess  we  had  ourselves  regarded  the 
matter  as  so  much  mere  compliment; 
but  what  we  have  said  is  strictiy  lite- 
rally true;  and,  to  her  many  other 
accomplishments.  Her  Majesty  assu- 
redly adds  that  most  rare  and  difficult 
one  of  being  an  effective  and  graceful 
reader. 

But  on  the  10th  June  last.  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  jdtogether  hapKT,  and  excelled 
in  everything.  It  was  generally  allowed, 
that  she  had  seldom  been  seen  in  such 
good  spirits,  and,  as  to  appearance,  it  was 
in  every  one's  mouth  that  she  had  never 
looked  better.  During  the  presentation 
of  medals  and  hand-books,  which  followed 
her  reply  to  the  address,  her  tact  and 
skill,  and  the  amiable  quahties  which 
have  so  much  endeared  her  to  the  people, 
were  strikingly  displayed.  Her  attention 
throughout  the  lengthened  procedure  was 
wholly  given  up;  and  while  all  were 
very  graciously  received,  her  best  and 
most  benignant  smiles  were  res^red  for 
men  like  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Mr 
Owen  Jones,  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  by  their  own  unaided  genius  and 
industry. 

Of  tiie  Boyal  Procession  round  the 
building,  ^e  fortunate  occupants  of  seats 
in  the  great  transept  know  little  more 
than  that  Her  Majesty  must  have  had  a 
weary  walk,  and  that  she  was  lustily 
cheered  throughout  the  entire  perambu- 
lation. Returning  to  the  dais,  Her  Ma- 
jesty again  stood  before  the  chair  of  state, 
while  the  rest  of  the  procession  took  their 
places  as  before,  and  the  orchestra  per^ 
formed  the  *  Hundredth  Psalm.'  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  now 
proceeded  to  the  lower  st«ps  oi  the  dais, 
suid  in  impressive  and  approjmate  lan- 
guage invoked  the  divine  blessing;  after 
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which  the  entire  strength  of  the  orchestra 
was  put  forth  in  the  performance  of  the 
*  Hallelujah  Chorus.'  Then  came  a  pause, 
Her  Majesty  looking  round  to  know  what 
was  to  be  done  next,  and  no  one  appa- 
rently able  to  inform  her.  Presently  Mr 
Laing  crept  up  at  the  back  of  the  dais, 
whispered  a  few  words,  and  retired,  when, 
at  Her  Majesty's  command,  the  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane  stepped  to  the  front  of 
the  dais,  and  declared  *  this  Crystal  Pa- 
lace open.'  *  God  save  the  Queen'  agam 
swept  through  the  building,  aiid  Her  Ma- 
jesty descended  to  the  floor,  preserving 
the  bright  and  animated  expression  of 
her  countenance  to  the  end  of  the  trying 
ceremonial,  and  still  bowing  graciously 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  boisterous  ap- 
plause which  marked  her  retiring. 

The  relief  of  the  reader,  in  finishing  this 
dry  detail  of  a  royal  ceremonial,  if,  in-, 
deed,  it  has  been  read  at  all,  is  as  nothing 
to  the  relief  which  we  experienced  in 
being  able  once  more  to  walk  about  and 
stretch  to  their  full  extent  our  long- 
cramped-up  limbs,  when  that  ceremonial 
was  over.  Our  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
at  once  to  the  refreshment-rooms  at  the 
end  of  the  building,  to  partake  of  the 
cold  joints  which  the  company  had  consi- 
derately advertised  in  the  morning  news- 
papers. But  betliinking  ourselves  of  the 
Instructor,  of  how  much  there  was 
above  and  around  us  to  be  seen  and  de- 
scribed, and  how  brief  was  the  interval 
before  the  inexorable  hour  would  arrive, 
when  our  description  would  have  to  be 
sent  flying  along  northward  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's mall-bags,  we  controlled  the  crav- 
ings of  appetite,  passed  resolutely  the 
elegant  marble  tables,  at  which  gay  wait- 
resses in  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons 
were  dispensing  ices  and  other  light  con- 
fections, and  commenced  a  careful  survey 
of  the  building. 

*The  building!'  Ay,  that  wondrous 
structure,  almost  overpowering  us  with 
its  vastness  and  stupendous  beauty,  itself 
deserves  attention  before  we  turn  our 
thoughts  to  any  of  the  varied  beauties  it 
enshnnes.  In  order  the  better  to  realise 
its  fiill  extent  and  magnificence,  we  make 
our  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  near- 
est staircase,  pursue  its  geometrical  wind- 
ings up,  and  up,  and  up,  till  we  can 
mount  no  higher;  and  then,  approaching 
the  railing  of  the  topmost,  endmost  gal- 
lery, look  straight  ahead  along  the  glo- 
rious length  and  breadth  of  the  nave. 
Wonderful,  most  wonderful  from  this 


dizzy  elevation  is  the  view.  Immediatdy 
above,  overarching  you  with  its  endless 
repetition  of  ridge  and  furrow,  is  the  glit- 
tering  transparent  roof,  its  broad  spring- 
ing arches  gradually  narrowing  in  the  dis- 
tant perspective,  and  presenting  an  £^ 
pearance  of  the  most  exquisite  aeml 
lightness  and  grace.  Then  there  is  the 
interminable  array,  the  perpetual  croaang 
and  interlacing,  of  slender  shafts  and  co- 
lumns, girders,  trusses,  and  tie-bars,  all 
harmoniously  coloured  in  blue,  and  white, 
and  red,  and  forming  with  the  galleries 
they  support  a  most  majestic  and  impos- 
ing vista.  Never  before  did  glass  and 
iron  produce  such  amazing  results;  never 
did  details,  in  themselves  so  simple,  by 
their  combination  give  rise  to  such  im- 
posing grandeur.  Then  on  the  floor  be- 
low, from  end  to  end  of  the  broad  avenue 
in  the  centre,  carpeted  with  a  winding 
strip  of  crimson  cloth  for  the  royal  foot- 
steps, what  a  magnificent  scene  is  pre- 
sent^ as  that  gay  and  brilliant  assem- 
blage, no  longer  cooped  in  by  barriers, 
circulates  freely  over  the  space,  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  its  voices  rising  and  reverberat- 
ing through  the  building  like  the  sound  of 
many  waters,  or  the  sullen  roar  of  a  great 
forest!  On  either  side,  the  deep  green  of 
the  crowded  foliage,  with  basins  and  vases 
glowing  with  the  vivid  hues  of  flowering 
plants,  beautifully  contrasts  with  the 
white  statuary  seen  through  the  leaves; 
while  the  rich  colouring  of  the  Fine  Art 
Courts,  and  the  varied  architectural  de- 
coration of  their  continuous  fa9ades,  forms 
an  appropriate  and  resplendent  back- 
ground to  the  scene.  Bending  over  the 
railing,  we  see  immediately  below  us,  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  spacious  marble 
basin  for  M.  Monti's  beautiful  bronze 
fountain;  while,  shimmering  in  the  sun- 
light, in  a  corresponding  position  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  nave,  is  the  old 
fiavourite.  Ostler's  crystal  fountain  from 
the  Palace  in  Hyde  Park. 

It  was  a  bold  determination,  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  to  attempt  to  present  to  the 
eye  of  the  visiter  exact  representations 
of  the  different  phases  through  which  the 
arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture  have 
passed,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  latest 
period;  but  it  is  one  in  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  they  have  been  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. The  various  Architectural  and 
Fine  Art  Courts  are  at  once  the  most 
novel  and  the  most  attractive  feature  of 
the  whole  undertaking;  and,  with  one  cu- 
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nous  exception,  are  appropriately  enough 
arranged  by  themselves  silong  each  side 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  nave,  far  away 
from  all  that  pertains  to  the  modem  and 
the  new. 

Beginning  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
nave,  at  its  junction  with  the  central 
transept,  the  court  first  in  order,  as  its 
architecture  was  first  in  the  order  of  time, 
is  the  Egyptian.    An  avenue  of  lions  leads 
from  the  nave  to  the  principal  facade. 
Eight  richly-coloured  pillars,  huge,  mas- 
sive, and  impressing  one  with  the  idea  of 
calm  repose,  combined  with  enormous 
strength,  form  the  exterior  of  the  court, 
and  afford  a  characteristic  illustration  of 
the  later  style  of  Egyptian  architecturei. 
Entering  the  court,  we  have  around  us, 
on  the  ^de-walls,  a  variety  of  sculptured 
pictures,  representing  religious  processions 
and  battle  scenes,  the  sack  of  cities,  and 
the  counting  of  the  slain^    On  the  prin- 
cipal side  of  the  court  is  a  reproduction, 
en  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  Eamseion  at 
Thebes,  or  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas. 
Eight  colossal  figures  of  kings  are  ranged 
along,  four  on  each  side  of  ^e  pyramidal 
doorway,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and 
the  legs  swathed  in  white  winding-sheets, 
the  arms  crossed  upon  the  breast,  and  in 
d&e  hand  the  Crook — typifying  the  mo- 
narch's protecting  care  of  his  people,  in 
the  other  the  flail--emblematic  of  aulio- 
rity  and  power.    Passing  from  this  outer 
court,  we  now  enter  a  colonnade  of  twenty- 
two  massive  and  beautifully  decorated 
columns,  representing  the  so-called  Hall  of 
Columns  in  the  celebrated  temple  of  Kar^ 
nac.    Beyond  is  anoth^  colonnade  form- 
ing the  side  of  the  court,  in  which  are  speci- 
mens of  Egyptian  sculpture,  and  copies  of 
the  famous  Eosetta  stone  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  furnished  the  key  by 
means  of  which  Young  and  Champollion 
were  enabled  to  decipher  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics,   and   read   the   long-for- 
gotten records  of  Egypt's  ancient  kings. 
Pacing  through  these  solemn  and  im- 
pressive, though  richly  coloured  courts, 
the  visiter  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to 
question   the   propriety   and   historicsd 
truthfulness  of  the  brilliant  adornments; 
but  we  must  bow  in  unquestioning  sub- 
mission to  the  superior  knowledge  of  Mr 
Owen  Jones,  who  assures  us  there  are  pre- 
cedents and  authority  for  all  that  has  been 
done. 

From  Egypt  we  pass  into  Greece,  and 
revel  amongst  (plaster-casts  of)  the  world- 
£uued  creations  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 


and  the  nameless,  deathless  sculptors  of 
the  great  Hellenic  race.  The  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  Famese  Juno,  the  Disco- 
bulous,  Diana  the  Huntress,  the  Laocoon, 
the  Wrestlers,  the  Druken  Fawn,  the 
Fawn  Sleeping,  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the 
Medicean  Venus,  the  Dying  Gladiator^ 
Ariadne,  the  Famese  Minerva,  the  Niobe 
Group,  are  all  here,  and  an  array  of  others, 
which  it  would  convert  our  paper  into  a 
mere  catalogue  to  enumerate.  These  ex- 
quisite iH-oductions  of  classier  art  are  the 
fruits  of  a  tour  on  the  Continent  by  Messrs 
Owen  Jones  and  Digby  Wyatt,  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
curing casts  of  the  finest  works  of  ancient 
art  now  extant.  The  travellers  were  fur- 
nished with  letters  of  introduction  to  our 
ambassadors  at  the  various  European 
courts  from  Lord  Mahnesbury,  then  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  and,  backed  by  the 
Hberal  purse  of  the  company,  ransacked 
almost  ev^  museum  of  note  in  Europe^ 
setting  skilful  artists  to  work  to  prepare 
casts  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  each. 
The  result  is,  that  we  now  have  a  collec- 
tion of  statuary  such  as  no  other  country 
in  the  world  can  boast,  and  which,  situ- 
ated where  it  is,  cannot  fail,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  have  an  important  influence 
on  our  national  taste  and  culture. 

As  with  Greece,  so  with  Rome,  the 
court  r^resenting  which  stands  next  in 
(Mrder.  Here  we  pass  from  the  purity  and 
the  severe  simplicity  characteristic  of  early 
Greek  art,  to  the  wanton  display  and 
lavish  magnificence  of  imperial  Rome. 
Entering  under  the  arch  of  the  principal 
fa9ade,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  large  court, 
whose  walls  are  coloured  in  imitetion  of 
the  porphyry,  malachite,  and  rare  mar- 
bles, with  which  the  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  the  Eternal  City  loved  to  adorn  their 
dwellings.  Busts  and  statues  are  dis- 
posed about  these  courts  as  in  those  of 
Greece,  while  the  ceilings  of  some  of  the 
smaller  compartments  or  baths  are  en- 
riched with  the  exuberant  and  fanciful 
devices  of  M.  Abbate,  analogous  to  those 
discovered  in  the  buried  city  of  Pompeii. 

A  break  now  takes  place  in  the  archi- 
tectural sequence,  and  we  pass  from  the 
soHd  {uid  substantial  magnificence  of 
Rome,  to  the  glare,  and  glitter,  and  gor- 
geous splendour  of  the  Moorish  palace- 
fortress  of  the  Alhambra.  This  celebrated 
structure  was  the  beloved  abode  of  the 
Moorish  sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  one  of 
the  very  last  strongholds  they  retained  of 
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their  once  extensive  dominion  on  the 
Spanish  territory.  The  restorations  of 
these  dazzling  courts  has  heen  with  Mr 
Owen  Jones  a  labour  of  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm  and  love,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  what  by  every  one  will  be 
regarded  as  the  most  resplendent  feature 
of  the  place.  *  In  spite  of  earthquakes, 
mines,  and  counter-mines,'  says  Mr  Jones 
— *  spite  of  Spanish  convicts,  French  solr 
diers,  Spanish  bigotry,  and  Flemi^  bar- 
barism—of  thieves  and  gipsies,  contra- 
bandists and  brigands,  paupers,  charcoal- 
burners,  and  snow-gatherers — the  Alham- 
bi'a  still  exists,  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
European  ruins.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
in  repair,  and  the  richest  in  design;  it  has 
suffered  less  from  man  or  the  elements, 
and  has  fallen  more  gently  ^md  impercep- 
tibly to  decay.  It  was  not  molten,  like 
Nineveh,  in  an  hour,  or  buried  in  a  day, 
like  Pompeii;  it  was  not  anitten  down  at 
a  blow,  like  Corinth,  or  sapped  for  cen- 
turies, Uke  Athens.  Though  it  has  been 
alternately  a  barrack,  a  prison,  a  tea- 
garden,  and  an  almshouse — though  its 
harem  has  been  a  hen-house,  its  prisons 
pens  for  sheep— the  Alhambra  is  still  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  productions  of 
Eastern  splendour,  lingering  in  Europe 
long  after  the  Moslem  waves  have  rolled 
back  again  into  Asia,  like  a  golden  cup 
dropped  on  the  sand,  or  like  the  last  tent 
of  some  dead  Arab  still  standing,  when 
the  rest  of  his  tribe  have  long  since  taken 
up  their  spears,  untethered  their  camels, 
and  sought  their  new  homes  in  the  far 
desert.' 

The  parts  of  this  wonderful  building  re- 
presented in  the  Alhambra  Court  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  are  the  £Eur-fiEuned  Court 
of  Lions,  the  Tribunal  of  Justice,  and  the 
Hall  of  the  Abencerrages — all,  of  course, 
on  a  greatly  reduced  scBde,  but  glittering 
and  glowing  with  all  the  splendid  decora- 
tions of  the  original  structure.  The  facade 
of  this  court,  feeing  the  nave,  is  of  such 
dazzling  beauty,  that  visiters  stand  trans- 
fixed before  it,  giving  unequivocal  indica- 
tions of  their  admiration  and  delight. 
The  fretwork,  the  tracery,  and  the  diaper- 
ing of  the  honeycombed  walls— the  won- 
drous blending  of  blue,  and  red,  and  gold 
in  the  intricate  intertwining  of  the  thr^s 
of  colour  employed,  producing  in  the 
bright  sunlight  a  shimmering  iridescence 
and  glory — the  slender  and  fi^le 
columns,  and  the  drooping  stalactite 
arches — ^produce,  altogether,  a  most  pecu- 
liar and  imposing  effect,  and  so  entirely 


Saracenic  m  its  character,  that  it  needs 
but  the  presence  of  some  swarthy  Aiab  to 
carry  back  the  mind  at  once  to  the  dayi 
of  Moorish  chivcdry  and  romance. 

Quitting  the  Alhambra  Court,  and  still 
passmg  onwards,  we  now  find  oursehes 
under  the  northern  transept;  and  at  tiie 
extremity  of  it,  on  our  left,  two  enormou! 
seated  figures  rise  in  their  solemn  state  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  roof.  Leading  up 
to  these  iomiense  figures  is  an  av^ue  o( 
colossal  i^hinxes,  reaching  the  whole 
length  of  the  transept,  and  forming  with 
the  figures  themselves  the  most  extraor- 
dinaiy  spectacle  in  the  entire  buildingi 
The  seated  figures  are  restorations,  of  the 
exact  size  of  the  originals,  from  the  &- 
9ade  of  an  ancient  temple  excavated  from 
the  solid  rock  at  Aboo-^mbel  in  Nubia. 
This  temple,  whidi  still  exists,  and  has 
the  remains  of  four  of  these  gaunt  figures 
guarding  its  entrance,  was  discoverwi  by 
Burckhardt,  buried  in  the  sand  of  the 
contiguous  desert,  with  little  more  than 
the  heads  of  the  colossi  i^pearing  above 
the  surface.  The  colossal  figures  are 
seventy-two  feet  in  height,  and  are  by  & 
the  largest  representations  of  the  human 
form  at  present  known.  Seen  here,  in 
contrast  with  the  wondrous  lightness  and 
aerial  grace  of  the  vaulted  tnunsept  bend- 
ing immediately  above  their  heads,  these 
stupendous  figures  have  an  air  of  awM 
and  mysterious  grandeur— ran  effect  great- 
ly heightened  by  the  long  avenue  d 
sphinxes  that  lie  there,  *watdiing  and 
earnest — ^the  same  seeming  will  and  in- 
tent for  ever  and  ever  inexorable— the 
same  sad  eyes  and  tranquil  mien  ever- 
lasting.' 

The  largest  and  the  last  of  the  courts, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  nave,  is  that 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  our  recently 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  arts,  the  rdi- 
gious  and  the  somX  customs  of  the  andent 
Assyrians.  Prepared  by  Mr  Feigusam, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Layard, 
we  have  in  this  Nineveh  Court  a  reprodoo- 
tion  in  little  of  one  of  the  gorgeous  palaces 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Huge  winged 
and  human-headed  bulls  guard  the  en- 
trance, and  look  sternly  down  upon  the 
approaching  visiter.  Inside  there  are  the 
painted  chambers  of  the  prophet.  *She 
saw  men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the 
images  of  the  Chaldeans  porlarayed  with 
vermilion,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their 
loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their 
heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to  after 
the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Obaldea, 
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the  land  of  their  nativity.'  Here,  too, 
are  huge  eagle-headed  figures,  supposed 
to  represent  the  god  Nisroch  of  Scripture, 
before  whose  altar  Sennacherib  was  slain 
by  his  sons;  here  are  kings,  and  priests, 
and  divinities-HSoldiers  crossing  rivers  on 
inflated  skins,  armies  besieging  cities,  and 
battering  down  the  walls,  charioteers 
pursuing  the  flying  foe,  and  bands  of  pri- 
soners pimoned,  and  led  along  in  trium- 
phal procession.  It  is  marvellous  to  ob- 
scarve  how  much  may  be  learned  from  the 
sculptured  slabs  and  nddy-coloured 
paintings  around  tiiese  interesting  cham- 
bers, with  their  massive  columns  and  ela- 
borate cornices;  and  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  thought,  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  these  representations  refer  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  in 
which  unhappUy  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  still  so  frequently  involved. 

At  the  end  of  the  nave  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  8k  Joseph  Pazton 
presents  us  with  an  assemblage  of  his 
beautiful  palms,  and  other  tropiod  plants. 
Springing  from  amongst  gnarled  and 
knotty  stumps  of  trees,  stubl^  up  in  the 
course  of  the  formation  of  the  park,  and 
now  piled  in  skilful  disorder,  covered  with 
moss,  and  here  and  there  affording  lodg- 
ment for  beautiful  flowering  plants,  they 
have  a  most  admirable  e^<^  and  pro- 
mise by  and  by  to  rival  their  brethren  at 
Kew.  Here,  too,  we  get  a  sample  of  the 
zoological  exhibition  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  building.  In  a  sort  of  hollow, 
amongst  the  mound  of  knotty  stumps, 
stands  a  group  of  Indians,  suddenly  sur- 
prised by  die  ai^)earance  of  ahu^  leopard. 
One  arrow  has  ahreadybeen  ctischsffged, 
and  has  eivtered  the  side  of  the  b^st 
while  in  the  very  act  of  {^ringing  upon 
the  terrified  group,  who  start  back  in 
horror,  but  with  weapons  held  ready  for 
defence. 

Turning  southward  down  the  eastern 
side  of  the  nave,  we  now  approach  the 
Fine  Art  Courts  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which,  however,  it  would  be  vain  for  us 
here  to  attempt  to  describe.  There  is  a 
similar  rea^  to  the  ardiitectural  adom- 
m^t  of  the  several  courts  to  that  aheady 
referred  to  in  the  courts  on  the  other  side 
of  the  nave,  and  in  some  instances  the 
facades  are  fiilly  equal  in  ekb<»:ateness 
and  splendour  of  design.  There  are  the 
Byzantkie  and  Romanesque  Courts,  the 
Omnan,  English,  French,  and  Itahan 
Medieval  Courts,  the  Renaissance,  Miza* 
bethaQ>  and  Itidlan  Courts,  and  in  each 


of  them  we  may  study,  by  means  of  actual 
examples  and  illustrations,  the  rise  and 
growth,  the  culmination  and  decay,  of  the 
several  styles  of  art  which  successive  ages 
have  witnessed.  The  copies  from  works 
of  the  great  masters  which  these  courts 
contain  are  another  portion  of  the  trea- 
sures secured  by  Messrs  Owen  Jones  and 
Digby  Wyatt,  during  their  journey  on  the 
Continent,  and  amongst  them  are  feic- 
similes  of  the  celebrated  productions  of 
Benvenuto  CdMni,  Sansovino,  Ghiberti, 
AHchael  Angelo,  uid  others,  which  will 
affinrd  plea^t  occupation  for  many  a 
well-spent  hour  in  days  to  come.  We 
pass  from  the  bri^t  flow^-beds  and  the 
broad-leaved  foliage  of  tropical  plants  in 
the  nave,  between  statues  of  knights- 
temi^iars,  under  elaborate  ardies,  groined 
and  riehly  gilt  ceilings — am(Hig9t  quaint 
tombs,  beanng  the  effigies  of  kings,  and 
queois,  and  cross-legged  crusaders — ^be- 
fore Qothic  windows  *  richly  dight,' 
bronze  gates,  church  doors,  and  marble 
fountains — l^fore  screens,  and  sculptures, 
and  paintings — over  polished  marble 
pavements,  matched  by  brilliant  mosaics 
on  the  walls,  marking  the  peculiarities  of 
eadi  school  of  art,  and  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  each  great  artist.  It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly  of  the  value 
of  the  instruction  which  the  directors  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  have  thus 
placed,  at  an  immense  expense  to  them- 
selves, witibin  the  reach,  and  patent  to 
the  observation,  of  alL  They  have  formed, 
in  thiirdepartment  of  their  great  under- 
taking, an  unrivalled  school  of  art,  in 
which  the  most  illiterate  may  learn  much, 
and  be  irresistibly  impelled  to  acquire 
more;  while  to  the  better  informed  it  will 
prove  iffi  endless  source  of  instruction  and 
delist,  indefinitely  widening  their  sphere 
of  knowledge,  and  bringing  them  ac- 
quainted, by  personal  observati(Mi,  with 
the  most  wonderfal  adnevements  of  hu- 
man genius  and  skill. 

Of  the  objects  in  the  great  central 
transept,  we  can  say  but  Uttle,  the  raised 
dais  for  H^  Majesty,  vrith  its  gorgeous 
velvet  canopy  overhead,  the  huge  tempo- 
rary amphitheatre  for  the  orchestara  be- 
hind it,  and  the  raised  seats  for  the  more 
privileged  spectators  of  the  ceremony  in 
front,  occupying  the  space,  and  to  a  great 
extent  obstructing  the  view.  Marochetti's 
statue  of  Sir  Rob^  Peel,  however,  stands 
out  c(»ii^icuously  ii|  view;  while  dose  at* 
hand  is  the  splendid  group  of  the  Faroest 
Bull,  and  the  elab<^ate  and  wonderful 
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choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  as  it  is  some- 
times called. 

The  greater  part  of  the  south  nave  is 
occupied  by  the  courts  representative  of 
modern  industry  and  art,  and  are  at  pre- 
sent, for  the  most  part,  in  a  very  un- 
finished state.  Sufficient,  however,  has 
already  been  done  in  this  department  to 
show  that,  though  primarily  utilitarian 
jand  economical,  it  will,  by  and  by,  form  a 
by  no  means  unworthy  counterpart  to  the 
exquisite  series  of  Fine  Art  Courts  in  the 
other  half  of  the  building.  On  each  side 
of  the  nave  there  is  the  same  rich  though 
appropriate  architectural  display;  in  the 
fa9ades,  and  even  in  the  interior,  many 
of  the  courts  present  an  aspect  of  unex- 
pected beauty.  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field have  each  their  respective  courts, 
and  vie  with  one  another  in  the  splen- 
dour of  their  decoraticms,  and  the  efiective 
display  of  their  characteristic  wares.  Then 
there  is  the  Stationery  Court,  the  Musical 
Instrument  Court,  the  Foreign  Industrial 
Court,  and  the  Courts  for  Mixed  and 
Printed  Fabrics,  all  of  which  will  ulti- 
mately present  an  appearance  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  similar  to,  but  far  more  im- 
posing and  attractive  than,  the  well-re- 
mem&red  courts  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
original  structure  in  Hyde  Par*!:. 

How  striking  the  change,  to  pass  at  a 
single  step  from  the  signs  and  the  proofs 
of  modern  industry  and  skill — ^from  the 
products  of  the  power-loom  and  the  print- 
ing-press, the  fabrics  and  manifold  utili- 
ties that  remind  us  of  our  crowded  work- 
shops and  factories,  where,  amidst  a  per- 
petual din  and  sputter,  complicated 
inachinery  supersedes  and  yet  extends 
the  necessity  for  human  labour — and  to 
find  ourselves  standing  in  the  vestibulum 
of  an  andent  Pompeian  mansion!  What 
may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  strange 
separation  of  this  beautiful  court  from  its 
fellows  in  the  northern  half  of  the  nave, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know;  but  no  great 
fticonvenience  can  arise  from  the  divorce; 
and,  possibly,  if  we  knew  of  only  half  the 
difficulties  the  directors  have  had  to  in- 
tend with,  in  planning  the  arrangement 
of  the  building,  our  surprise  would  be, 
that  there  were  not  more,  and  more  ma- 
terial, breaks  of  the  kind.  Curiously 
enough,  the  original  iHtention,  in  con- 
structing the  Pompeian  Court  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  was  to  appropriate  it  to 
the  purpose  of  refreshment  rooms;  and  it 
was  not  until  some  considerable  time  hakl 


elapsed  that  the  design  was  abandoned, 
and  the  present  beautiful  court  decided 
upon  in  its  stead.  The  buildmg  and 
arrangement  of  this  elegant  structure  has 
been  the  care  of  Mr  Digby  Wyatt,  who 
made  the  original  design  amongst  the 
actual  ruins  of  the  buried  city;  while  the 
exquisite  decorative  painting  has  been 
the  loving  labour  of  Signor  Abbate,  a 
gentleman  who,  for  the  last  twenty-six 
years,  has  lived  within  the  walls  of  Pom- 
peii, *  studied  all  its  paintings  and  tiea- 
sures  of  art,  and  is  acquaint^  with  every 
fragment  of  stone  and  stucco  in  the  place.' 

Entering  the  vestibulum  or  doorwaj 
facing  the  nave,  we  have  before  us  the 
figure  of  a  dog  traced  upon  the  slabs  of  the 
passage,  with  the  warning,  *  Cave  canenC 
(beware  of  the  dog),  and,  on  either  side,  a 
small  cell  or  apartment  for  the  slaves  and 
dependants  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion. 
Beyond  these  we  enter  the  atrium  or 
outer  hall,  the  most  spacious  of  all  the 
chambers,  and  open  to  all  visiters.  Tes- 
selated  pavements  form  the  floor;  the 
marble  irapluvium,  or  bath,  occupies  the 
centre;  while  the  panneling  and  painting 
on  the  walls  is  of  the  most  i^lcgant  and 
graceful  description.  Cupids,  fawns^  uhJ 
marine  animsds,  combatants  in  armour, 
on  foot,  and  in  chariots,  with  rich  monld- 
ings  and  tracery,  attest  to  the  wondrous 
skill  displayed  by  the  Pompeian  artists 
in  these  mural  decorations.  Around  the 
atrium,  excepting  on  the  side  facing  the 
entrance,  are  cvMcvla,  or  sleeping  apart- 
ments, the  walls  alive  with  forms  and 
colours  of  enchanting  brightness — Cupids, 
bacchantes,  satyrs,  fawns,  groups,  and 
separate  figures,  vases,  wreaths  of  floweisi 
and  bird-cages,  all  depicted  with  such 
marvellous  accuracy  and  dtilM  diqK)si- 
tion  of  colour,  that  they  seem  almost  to 
stand  out  from  the  walls  in  their  true 
perspective.  Then  there  are  the  inner 
chambers  of  the  mansion — ^the  tablinmj 
the  summer  and  the  winter  triclinium^ 
and  the  peristyle,  with  its  porticoes  and 
pillars — all  equally  beautiful  in  their 
chaste  and  exquisite  adornment,  all  alike 
requiring,  and  abundantly  repaying,  lon^ 
time  for  their  proper  examination.  Signor 
Abbate  has  unmistakeablyleffc  the  impress 
of  his  genius  on  these  glowing  walls;  and 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the 
love  of  art  was  so  strong  within  him  as 
to  impel  him  to  take  up  his  abode  within 
the  ruins  of  the  buried  city,  and  devote 
his  life  to  its  investigatioiL 

Along  each  side  of  the  southern  half 
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of  the  nave,  and  in  a  series  of  courts  near 
the  great  transept,  are  selections  firom  the 
test  works  of  modem  English  and  Ger- 
man sculptors.  Amongst  them  we  recog- 
nise the  fine  group  of  the  Mourners, 
£x>m  the  Great  Exhibition.  Conspicuous 
amongst  those  in  the  nave  is  the  group, 
A  Hunter  defending  his  Wife  and  Child 
£x>m  the  Attack  of  a  Panther,  and  the 
statue  of  ^  that  man  with  his  hand  in  his 
I)ocket,'  WiUiam  Dargan,  the  munificent 
patron  of  the  late  Dublin  Exhibition.  In 
this  part  of  the  building,  too,  we  have 
a  slight  memento  of  that  long  line  of 
bulky  objects — statues,  fountains,  tro- 
phies, and  models — ^which  ran  along  the 
centre  of  the  nave  in  the  Hyde  Park 
Exhibition,  dividing  the  floor  into  two 
parallel  avenues.  Here,  at  Sydenham, 
there  is  no  such  line  of  objects,  the  centre 
of  the  nave  being  perfectly  open  and  un- 
obstructed to  the  large  fountains  at  each 
extremity.  But,  south  of  the  great  tran- 
sept, on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  reach- 
ing out  on  a  line  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's 
flower-beds  and  the  pedestals  of  the  sta- 
tuary, at  intervals  (somewhat  greater,  we 
believe,  than  the  company  care  about  re- 
taining), there  are  light  and  elegant  glass 
cases,  in  which  various  firms  (hsplay  the 
articles  they  manufacture.  More  promi- 
nent than  the  rest  is  the  ladies'  favourite, 
Bimmel's  stand  of  perfumery,  with  its 
fountain  of  toilet  vinegar— the  spacious 
cases  in  which  Mr  Mechi  exhibits  his 
tempting  Wares-^and  a  case  over-canopied 
by  palm-trees,  displaying  samples  of  the 
various  articles  manufactured  by  Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company,  whose  benevo- 
lent regard  for  the  well-being  of  their 
workmen  has  obtained  such  wide-spread 
and  just  commendation,  and  whose  im- 
mense establishment  at  Belmont  was,  a 
while  since,  pleasantly  discoursed  of  in 
these  p^^es. 

Betaking  ourselves  again  to  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  nave,  we  approach  the 
celebrated  Crystal  Fountain,  which,  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  spacious  marble 
basin,  will  send  up  its  silvery  spray  im- 
mediately beneath  the  southern  transept. 
In  due  time  the  Victoria  Begia  will 
spread  out  its  huge  leaves  and  flowers 
over  the  surface  Si  the  basin,  together 
with  other  aquatic  flowering  plants, 
while,  possibly,  a  shoal  of  hardy  gold-fish 
may  be  brought  to  endure  the  artificial 
heat  of  the  water,  and  to  disport  them- 
selves therein.  At  this  point  we  enter 
the  dominions  of  Dr  Latham,  Mr  Thomp- 


son, and  Professor  Forbes,  and  wander 
amidst  geographical  groupings  of  men, 
and  animals,  and  phmts.  The  attempt 
is  here  made  to  represent  the  several 
varieties  of  the  human  race  in  connection 
with  the  characteristic  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  peculiar  to  each 
marked  geographical  region  of  the  globe 
— an  undertaking  perfectly  unique,  and, 
hke  everything  else  in  this  fairy  structure, 
eminently  successful.  No  good  purpose, 
however,  would  be  served  by  our  giving 
the  brief  enumeration  of  the  groups  in 
this  department,  which  is  all  that  our 
extended  paper  would  now  admit;  and, 
with  the  single  observation  that  the 
entire  collection  will  be  found  of  great 
interest  and  value  in  an  educational  point 
of  view,  we  pass  the  subject  by,  possibly 
returning  to  it  at  some  future  period, 
in  a  separate  and  detailed  notice.  The 
galleries  we  must  leave  (as,  indeed,  ex- 
cepting for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
more  commanding  view  of  the  buildmg, 
the  visiter  also,  for  the  present  at  least, 
would  be  wise  in  doing),  and  conclude 
our  survey  of  the  interior  of  the  palace 
before  Mr  Digby  Wyatt's  architectural 
screen  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  niches  of  this  elaborate 
work,  and  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
are  casts  of  the  regal  statues  intended 
for  the  new  palace  at  Westminster,  from 
the  Heptarchy  downwards;  not  omitting, 
here,  a  figure  of  the  great  OUver,  which 
significantly  stands  between  the  ill-fated 
Charles  and  his  beautiful  queen  Hen- 
rietta. A  statue  of  Her  Majesty  over 
the  central  archway  completes  and  crowns 
the  whole. 

Time  and  space  would  fiul  us  now  to 
speak  at  appropriate  length  of  the  two 
hundred  broad  acres  of  park  and  gardens 
which  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  laid  out 
for  our  healthful  recreation  and  delight— 
of  the  terraces,  with  their  majestic  walks, 
their  statuary,  and  brilliant  parterres — of 
the  fountains,  that  will  erewhile  sparkle 
in  the  sunshine,  and  lull  our  senses  with 
the  sound  of  faUing  waters— of  the  cool 
arcades,  the  temples,  and  the  rosaries — 
the  foaming  cascades,  and  the  unparal- 
leled water-works,  which,  in  due  time,  will 
be  all  completed,  and  spread  out  grandly 
before  the  eye  as  the  visiter  paces  the 
upper  terrace,  or,  better  still,  takes  Ms 
seat  in  the  open  galleries  in  the  gar- 
den front  of  the  palace  itself.  Much 
as  there  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  department  of  the  vast  undertaking, 
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wlmt  has  already  been  accomplished  is 
nuHre  than  suffici^t  to  satisfy  oar  most 
sanguine  anticipations.  One  cannot  too 
much  admire  the  grand  and  imposing 
effect  of  the  extended  terraces,  with  the 
trim  formal  Italian  garden  between,  in 
which 

*  Bach  alley  haik  a  brother. 
And  half  the  gaxden  just  reflects  the  other;' 

or  the  skill  and  ingenuity  diiqplayed  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  stiff  and  precise 
style  is  made  to  blend  with,  and  gradually 
melt  into,  the  more  free  and  natural 
beauty  of  the  Bnglish  landscape  garden. 
Over  the  entire  space  we  walk  along  on 
diarmed  ground,  and  see  everywhere 
around  us  the  impress  of  the  magician's 
hand.  Standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
lofby  mound  which  OYershadows  the  lake 
contuning  the  geological  islands,  and  Mr 
Hawkins's  yet  unfinished  monsters  of  the 
primeval  world,  we  have  the  whole  won- 
drous scene  before  us.*  At  our  feet 
is  the  descent  to  the  wide  lake-Uke 
basins  for  the  monster  fountains,  around 
and  beyond  stretches  the  undulating  sur- 
face of  the  park,  with  its  broad  central 
walk,  its  winding  paths,  its  clumps  of 
trees,  and  glowing  bossy  masses  of  flower- 
ing shrubs,  studddng  the  living  green  of 
its  smooth-shaven  tuif;  away  in  the  far 
distance  rise  the  white  walls  of  the  ter- 
races, with  their  massive  bali^trades,  and 
broad  flights  of  steps,  their  vases,  and 
statuary,  and  bright-tinted  flowers,  seen 
even  here;  while  towering  high  above, 
and  shutting  in  the  prospect,  is  the 
gleaming  majestic  front  of  that  glorious 
palaoe. 


Long  time  did  we  wander  over  the 
groan£,  lall  mort  of  the  gaj  tharongiko 
had  witnessed  the  pageant  of  the  diqrhad 
departed;  and  as  we  returned  towards  the 
bmlding,  exhansted,  and  aehizig  with  a 
bewild^ing  seiyu  oi  mAgnificence  and 
beauty,  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr  Laiog 
recurred  to  us,  expressive  of  the  trui 
significance  of  the  scene.—*  Fcffmerages,' 
said  he,  *have  raised  palaces  enou^aod 
many  of  them  of  surpassisg  Tnagnificesc^ 
We  have  all  read  of  the  hanging  gaito 
of  Babylon,  the  colossal  palace-tempks  of 
Dgjrpt,  and  the  gorgeous  structures  of 
Nineveh  oud  Persepofis.  Many  of  us 
have  seen  the  seattwed  fiaigmeDts  of 
Nero's  golden  palace  on  the  Palatine  HiQ, 
and  the  vast  ruins  which  ^ill  e^ieak  so 
magnificently  of  the  grandeur  of  impenal 
Borne.  But  what  were  all  these  palaces, 
and  how  were  they  oonstnicted?  Tbef 
were  raised  by  the  spoils  of  captive  nir 
laons,  and  the  forced  labour  of  n^n^iadsof 
slaves,  to  gratify  the  caprice  or  vanily  of 
some  soEtaiy  despot.  To  our  own  sgs 
has  been  reserved  the  privilege  of  rmng 
a  Palace  for  the  People.  Yes,  the  stal^ 
ture,  of  whidi  the  first  coKunn  has  just 
raised  its  head  into  the  air,  is  emplm- 
cally  and  distinctly  the  possession  of  tiie 
Britirii  people,  as  it  is  tke  production  of 
their  o^m  unaided  and  independent  enter- 
prise.' That  is  it.  A  Palace  for  ike 
PeofAe^  and  the  production  of  their  wwi 
independent  enierprise,  L^ig  may  it 
last;  and  long  may  the  British  pecf*® 
retain  that  independ^ce,  and  enei^,  id 
skill,  which  has  enabled  them  to  laise  so 
proud  and  splendid  a  monument 
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The  Eocyclc^Madia  Britannica.    Vol.  Y. 
Ecfinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. 

Bemdes  the  elaborate  articles  (treatises 
they  should  becalled,  because  they  sro  real- 
ly such  in  every  sense  of  the  term)  on  Bo- 
tany and  Britain,  the  present  volume  of 
this  great  national  work  contains  many 
ethers  of  real  and  permanent  value. 
Such  are  those  on  Building,  Brewing, 
Biftzil,  Borneo,  Book-keepii^.  From  the 
article  on  BookseUing,  we  quote  the  fol- 

*  We  gave  a  fall  account  of  the  proposed 
arrangements,  in  ttiis  interesting  department, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Insi&uozoB. 


lowing  curious  paa^raph: — 'From  tb« 
low  price  at  whidi  the  reprints  of  popular 
English  books  can  be  produced,  the  sftle 
is  often,  four  or  five  times  greater  (in 
America)  than  in  Britain.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  125,000  copies  of  Macaulay's 

*  England'  were  sold  in  America,  wheu 
scarcely  a  fifth  of  that  number  were  sM 
in  Britain.  .  .  .  There  have  beeu 
sold  in  the  United  States,  in  five  yeaw, 
80,000  volumes  of  the  8vo  edition  of  the 

*  Modem  British  Essayists;'  of  Macaulays 

*  Miscellanies,'  in  3  vols.  12mo,  60,000 
volumes;   of  Miss   Aguilar's  wiitiogs 
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(Groombridge  &  Sons,  London;,  100,000 
vohimes  in  two  yeara;  of  Muirays  *En* 
cyclopaedia  of  Geography,*  more  than 
60,000 ;  of  M'Oulloch's '  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary,' 10,000 ;  of  Alexander  Smith's 
Poems,  in  a  few  months,  10,000.  The 
sale  of  Thac^era/s  works  has  been  qnad- 
F»ple  that  of  England,  and  that  of  Pic- 
kens'  works  counts  by  miHions  of  Y(dmne& 
*  Bleak  House '  alone  sold  to  the  amount 
of  250,000,  in  Tolumes,  magazines^  and 
newsps^ra.  Bulwer's  last  work  reached 
about  two-thirds  of  that  number;  Alison's 
'  Europe,'  25^000  copies;  of  *  Jane  Eyre' 
there  had  been  sold  80^000.'  The  writ^ 
remarks  that  the  universality  of  education 
in  the  United  States  is  the  main  cause  of 
sach  an  extensive  circulation  of  books, 
not  only  of  foreign,  but  also  of  domestic 
production.  The  jsale  of  many  of  their 
own  popular  works  is  much  higher  than 
any  of  the  figures  given  above.  We  ob- 
serve, with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that 
great  care  is  bestowed  on  this  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  even  to  the 
least  important  paragraph. 

G^rstacker's  Travels.  Memoirs  of  the  Coort 
ci  Pmsffla.  London  and  Edinboigh :  T. 
Kelson  &  Sons. 

These  are  the  first  two  volumes  of  an 
important  series  of  works  which  the  Messrs 
Nelson  have  commenced  to  publish,  under 
the  general  title  of  *  Nelson's  Modem 
Library.'  It  is  to  include  the  productions 
of  eminent  authors  in  history,  travel,  and 
general  literature;  and  will  be  produced 
at  a  cheap  rate,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  paper  and  the  beauty  of 
the  binding.  They  are  really  exquisite 
specimens  of  typography  and  blading. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  disappointment, 
when  we  open  the  volumes  and  examine 
their  contents.  *  Gerstacker's  Travels'  is 
one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  entertaining 
works  we  have  looked  into  for  sometime. 
The  author  carries  the  reader  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres,  through  the 
Pampas,  across  the  Cordilleras,  and  visits 
(Mi,  Yalpaoraiso,  and  the  gold-^elds  of 
CaUfomia.  Never  for  a  moment  does  the 
interest  flag;  and  a  happy  medium  has 
been  hit  in  the  style.  It  is  altogether 
a  work  that  merits  a  wide  circulation. 
We  should  have  justified  our  opinion  by 
extracts,  had  it  been  at  all  in  our  power 
to  find  room  for  them.  The  second 
volume  of  the  series,  'Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Prussia,'  from  the  German  of 
Dr  Vehse,  is  a  very  different  book,  and 


yet,  in  its  own  department,  equally  valu-* 
able,  and  we  may  add  equally  attractive* 
There  is  a  gossiping  air  about  the  nana* 
tive,  which,  while  it  gives  vivacity  to  the 
style,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  detract 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  book.  That  part  of  t^e 
volume  which  treats  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  his  times,  is  to  us  by  far  the 
most  attractive,  and  we  daresay  it  will 
be  the  same  with  most  readers.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  author  has  bestowed 
so  much  labour  upon,  and  devoted  so 
much  space  to,  the  exposition  of  the 
character  and  policy  of  this  singular  man 
and  great  monarch.  Although  there  is 
very  much  in  the  volume  that  shows  how 
prevalent  were  many  of  the  evils  that  eat 
out  the  vitals  of  a  nation  at  the  Prussian 
court  —  disregard  of  the  sanctities  of 
marriage,  conuptioo,  duplicity,  and  sucb 
like — ^yet  it  constitutes  an  important  ad-* 
dition  to  our  knowledge  of  Continental 
countries. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cowper. 
Vols.  I.  &  II.    Edinburgh:  James  Ni(^ol. 

*  It  is  with  a  singular  emotkn  that  we 
have  jotted  down  the  words,  "  The  Life  of 
William  Cowper."  The  terms  seem  al- 
most a  oontraidiction.  The  word  "  Life  " 
usually  suggests  ideas  of  bustling  energy 
and  ^adness.  But,  as  applied  to  an  ex- 
isteoice  which  was,  on  the  whde,  a  long 
tissue  of  disappointment,  misery,  or  dor 
spair,  the  word  seems  a  misnomer.  I^iall 
we  not  rather  call  it  "The  living  death 
for  seventy  years  of  William  Cowperl "  * 
Such  iathe  introductory  paragraph  to  Mr 
Gilfillan's  sketch  of  this  good  man  and 
genuine  poet;  and  it  is  but  too  fully  cor- 
roborated by  the  facts  which  his  various 
biographers  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
cord. The  story  of  his  life  is  well  known; 
ai|d  the  ra^  sketch  {oefixed  to  the  pre- 
sent edition  of  his  poetical  works  does 
justice  to  his  great  merits,  toud^es  gently 
his  peculiarities,  and  breathes  the  finest 
qrmpathy  with  his  sufEerings.  It  is,  in 
&ct,  very  much  what  sudi  an  artin^ 
should  be—comprehensive  in  scope,  sim^ 
{de  in  style,  and  geniid  in  spiht.  It  is 
stramge  that  some  of  Cowper^s  pieces,  in 
which  there  is  the  sharpest  wit  and  the 
most  genuine  humour,  were  composed 
when  his  life  was  *dark,  solitary,  and 
forlorn.'  It  was  at  such  a  time  that  tho 
immortal  John  Gilpin  was  enshrined  in 
verse.  Lady  Au^m  had  told  him  the 
story,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly 
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amused^  The  ballad  was  the  product  of 
a  sleepless  night;  and  *  alter  making  his 
own  circle  merry,  it  was  sent  to  the  *  Public 
Advertiser/  the  readers  of  which  it  made 
merrier  still;  was  copied  into  many  news- 
papers, and  all  their  readers  joined  in  the 
laugh;  and  was,  in  fine,  recited  by  Hen- 
derson the  actor  to  crowds  in  the  capital, 
and  then,  from  London  to  John  o'  Groat^s 
House,  the  whole  country  dissolved  into 
one  grin/  *  Except  in  the  case  of  Hood's 
'  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  we  do  not  remem- 
ber,' says  Mr  Gilfillan,  *any  instance  of 
such  rapid  and  richly-deserved  popula- 
rity won  by  one  short  strain.'  But  the 
most  important  result  of  the  wonderful 
popularify  of  *  John  Gilpin,'  was  the  *  lift' 
it  gave  to  the  ^Task.'  That  poem,  which 
Bums  called  a  *  glorious '  piece,  was, 
doubtless,  helped  by  its  humorous  prede- 
cessor into  sudden  and  wide-spread  repu- 
tation. The  following  paragraph,  the 
only  one  we  can  quote,  is  interesting,  as 
showing  the  reciprocal  feeling  that  glowed 
in  the  breasts  of  the  two  most  popular 
poets  cf  the  time:— 

*0n  his  recovery  (from  a  severe  at- 
tack of  his  dreadful  malady),  Samuel 
Bose,  a  yoiing  Englishman,  came  as  a 
pilgrim  of  his  genius  to  his  dwelling, 
bearing  "wiih  him  the  thanks  of  the  Scot- 
tish professors  for  his  volumes,  and  a  copy 
of  Bums'  Poems..  Hero-worshippers  in 
those  days  were  scarce,  and  Rose,  besides, 
was  an  intelligent  and  warmhearted 
youth.  Cowper  loved  him  warmly,  and 
appreciated  Bums'  Poems,  although  he 
said  his  light  was  hid  in  a  dark  lantern, 
alluding  to  the  Scottish  dialect.  It  is 
pleasing  to  remember,  that  Bums  reci- 
procated the  feeling,  and  cried,  in  his 
frank,  fire-blooded  sfyle,  *  What  a  glorious 
poem  is  Cowper's '  Task ! ' '  One  is  tempted 
to  wish  that  these  two  honest  men,  and 
most  popular  poets  of  their  day,  had  met, 
and  to  fancy  the  particulars  of  their 
meeting  —  the  timid  and  gentlemanly 
recluse  of  Olney  shrinking  somewhat  at 
first  from  the  brawny  ganger,  with  his 
swarthy  visage,  his  slouchmg  gait,  his 
bucksMn  breeches,  his  strong  Ayrshire 
accent,  and  his  wild  daring  taJk — ^but, 
ere  the  interview  was  over,  giving  him 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  his 
blessing  to  boot;  while  Bums'  black  flash- 
ing eyes  are  filial  with  tears,  as  he  com- 
pares his  own  miseries — past,  present,  and 
to  come — with  those  still  darker  woes 
which  were  overwhelming  his  gentle 
brother  bard.* 


Prefixed  to  the  second  volume,  theieis 
a  critical  dissertation  on  the  poetry  and 
poetic  feme  of  the  Bard  of  Olney,  in  which 
will  be  found  much  interesting  and  trath- 
ful  criticism.  The  author  inquires  into 
the  causes  of  his  speedy  and  permanoit 
popularity,  and  has,  we  think,  succeeded 
in  detecting  them;  and  truly  remaifas- 
no  succeeding  splendours  of  genius,  no 
revolutions  in  taste,  no  importations  of 
poetry  from  abroad,  and  no  new  schooig 
of  it  at  home,  have  been  able  to  lessen 
the  reputation  of  this  tme  poet.  This  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  substantial  edition 
of  Cowper  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 
and  whilst  it  presents  the  poet  in  a  better 
dress  than  usual,  it  furnishes  the  most 
satisfectory  proof  thatthepublisherhasre- 
deemed  his  promise.  These  are  certainly 
the  most  handsome  volumes  of  the  series. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Edmniid  Re&de. 
London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 

*  What!  more  poetry?'  Yes,  and  in 
these  two  ample  volumes,  green  as  sum- 
mer in  their  covers,  and  warm  as  summer 
in  their  conteiits,  we  find  not  a  little  of 
the  genuine  stufi*.  Mr  Beade  is  a 
man  of  culture,  fancy,  heart,  and  genina 
He  has  two  great  faults,  however,  kin- 
dred, by  the  way,  to  those  with  which  we 
have  charged  his  younger  brother  'Rual- 
lon.'  He  never  forgets  that  such  a 
poet  as  Byron  lived;  and,  2dly,  he 
miagines  his  own  vein  cognate  to  the 
terrible  and  the  grand,  instead  o^  as  it 
really  is,  to  the  simple,  tender,  and 
beautiful.    Hence  we  do  not  admire  his 

*  Cains,'  *  Deluges,'  &c.  Hence  we  do 
admire  many  of  his  minor  pieces.  His 
'  Italy '  blends  the  two  emotions.  Had 
he  not  *  Childe  Harold'  so  often  and  so 
ostentatiously  in  his  eye,  we  might  pr^ 
nounce  *  Italy'  a  brilliant  poem.  As  it 
is,  it  contains  much  that  is  tmly  eloquent, 
and  in  parts  suggests  the  blue  and  sonny 
glories  of  that  heaven  under  which,  we 
presume,  it  was  written.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  on  St  Peter's: — 

*  Look  np,  behold  the  pride,  the  boast  of 

Borne, 
Orb'd  as  the  worid,  and  floating  as  on  air; 
In  dazzling  light  expands  the  mighty  dome: 
Mirror  of  heaven,  but  heaven  when  wie  doth 

wear 
All  galaxied  with  stars  her  flashing  hair! 
Saints,  cherubs,   prophets,    hierux^hs  are 

shown 
Into  beatitude  ascending  there. 
Where,  centering  in  glory  shrined  alone, 
The  Ineffable  reveal'd  sits  on  his  croww 
throne.* 
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This  is  quite  as  good  as  most  of  Byron. 
Yet  we  greatly  prefer  to  it  some  of  the 
quieter  portions  of  his  *  Revelations  of 
Life,*  his  poem  on  *Doulting  Sheep-slate/ 
and  his  exquisite  lines  on  a  *  Bird's  Nest,' 
the  first  stanza  of  which  we  must  quote:— 

*  With  a  stej)  as  soft  as  dew 
Shed  o'er  violets'  eyelids,  she 
Stole  with  finser  nosed  to  me. 
And  an  interacting  eye! 
As  if  some  fine  mystei^ 
She  had  look'd  on,  which  she  ^new 
Breath  or  movement  migl^t  dispel. 
Spirit-like  she  led  the  way 
To  a  deep  and  tangled  dell, 
Where  in  precincts  now  forbidden 
Was  the  secret  treasure  hidden  ! 
From  thick  bonghs  of  softest  grey. 
Tints  of  an  ethereal  hne 
I  saw  &intly  glimmering  through; 
Then  a  nest  of  darker  ^een; 
Deep  blue  eM^s  within  it  seen, 
filch  as  sapphires  they  had  been. 
Caved  witmn  the  hollow  sea ! ' 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Reade,  with 
admiration  of  his  perseverance  as  well  as 
his  powers;  with  regret  that  he  has  al- 
lowwi  his  native  vein  to  run  so  often  into 
those  of  others;  and  with  a  hope  that  the 
large  work  he  is  at  present  engaged  in 
may  fulfil  his  own  high  aspirations,  and 
convince  his  most  obstinate  gainsayers 
that  he  is  a  poet. 

Theodoxia.    By  fiev.  J.  Dickson,  Paisley. 

This  is  a  little  religious  treatise  of  un- 
common promise.  Its  author  is,  we  un- 
derstand, a  very  popular  minister  in  one 
of  the  Free  churches,  Paisley.  He  has 
also  written  many  clever  papers  in  perio- 
dicals. The  present  little  work  might 
have  been  expanded  into  a  large  volume. 
It  is  distinguished  in  some  parts  by  much 
subtlety  of  reflection,  and  in  others,  by 
a  rolling  and  rotund  style,  which  verges 
often  on  true  eloquence.  The  object  of 
the  author  is  to  deduce  a  new  evidence 
for  the  Christian  religion,  from  the  fact 
that,  of  all  religions,  it  alone  makes  God*s 
glory  its  and  his  grand  purpose.  The 
thought  is  new,  and  is  wrought  out  with 
much  ingenuity,  and  expressed  with  a 
glowing  exuberance  and  fervour,  which 
remmd  us  of  the  ancient  French  school 
of  preachers,  such  as  Massillon,  Saurin, 
and  Bossuet,  whom  Mr  Dickson  seems  to 
have  carefully  and  successfidly  studied. 
But,  highly  delighted  as  we  have  been 
with  the  skill,  talent,  and  language  of 
this  book,  we  by  no  means  coincide  with 
its  sentiment.  We  think  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  God's  purpose  in  making 


the  natural  world,  his  great  design  in 
saving  man  was  to  show  his  irrepressible 
love  and  pity.  We  figure  him  standing  over 
the  savi^e  surge  of  things,  and  snatching 
the  other  and  the  other  floating  victim 
from  the  wreck — earth — and  this  from 
his  boundless  compassion  and  tenderness. 
But  this  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  we 
time  or  room,  to  enter  on  theological  dis- 
cussion. We  close  by  hailing  Mr  Dickson 
as  a  new  and  able  labourer  in  the  literary 
and  theological  vineyard.  His  description 
of  the  harmonising  effect  of  Christ's  death 
upon  the  universe,  and  the  divine  attri- 
butes, is  one  of  the  best  we  have  read  for 
many  a  day.  It  reminds  us  of  some  of 
Dr  Winter  Hamilton's  or  Dr  Harris's  most 
highly-wrought  passages. 

English  Democracy,  its  History  and  Prin- 
ciples. ByJoHNALFEBDLAHGFORD.  Lon- 
don: John  Chapman. 

Mr  Langford  is,  we  believe,  a  self- 
taught  man,  residing  in  Birmingham, 
and  from  this  and  other  of  his  produc- 
tions, appears  to  be  a  thoughtful,  ear- 
nest, and  intelligent  person.  His  pre- 
sent production  is  distinguished  by  va- 
riety of  information,  liberality  of  view, 
and  in  general  by  sensible,  acute,  and 
accurate  thought. 

Nature:  a  Poem  in  Six  Books.  The  Mus- 
ings of  a  Spirit:  a  Poem.  By  Geobob 
Mabsland.    London:  Pickermg. 

We  often  wonder  that  the  ink  and 
the  impudence  of  some  men  do  not  both 
fSail  them,  ere  gravely  writing  down  the 
words  *  poem-r-poetry'  before  their  mise- 
rable mediocrities.  But  we  have  often 
maintained  the  infinity  of  himian  im- 
pudence, as  one  of  the  most  certain  of 
truths,  and  every  day's  experience  is  con- 
firming us  in  our  belief.  The  quantities 
of  trash  now  published  in  the  shape 
of  poems  are  enormous;  they  stagger 
credibility,  and  the  critic,  like  the  Levia- 
than in  Burke,  *  tumbles  about  his  un- 
wieldy bulk,  plays  and  froUcs  in  the 
ocean.'  We  do  not  mean  to  apply  these 
remarks  to  Mr  Marsland,  however.  If 
not  a  great  poet,  he  is  a  man  of  some 
sense  and  smeddum,  and  often  hits  on 
good  an4  striking  thoughts.  Here  is  one, 
for  instance: — 
*  Qrea^t  minds  are  as  the  trunks  in  forest 

vast; 
Disciples  as  the  branches;  students  twigs. 
And  common  men  are  as  the  countless 

leaves/ 
Many  similar  gleams  occur,  but,  on  the 
whole,  both  the  poems  are  crude,  and 
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contain  a  vastly  too  laige  piopeiiion  of 
prosaic  matter.  If  Mr  Marsland  be  a 
^fery  young  man,  there  is  scnne  hope  of 
him.  If  not,  let  him  bum  the  lyre,  and 
take  up  an  i^lwcmd^  or  any  other  useful 
ifistiument  instead. 

Voltaire  and  his  Times.    Authorised  Trans- 
lation.   Bdinbnrgh :  T .  Constable  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  very  able  work  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  that  it  is  the  comple- 
ment of  another,  and  the  introduction  to 
a  third.  The  first  of  the  three  was 
entitled,  *  France  before  the  Rerolution,' 
and  was  some  months  ago  noticed  in 
these  pages.  It  is  got  up  uniform  with 
the  present  work,  or  rather  this  work  is 
uniform  with  it.  *  In  France  before  the 
Revolution/  says  Bungener,  'I attempted 
to  portray  French  society  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  religous  intolerance  side  by  side 
with  corruption  of  morals,  license  before 
liberty.'  In  regard  to  the  third,  he  adds, 
*  If  God  shall  lend  us  life  and  strength, 
we  will  resume  the  history  at  the  point  at 
which  we  have  left  off,  and  will  dose  only 
with  the  Woody  days  which  marked  the 
dose  of  the  century.*  In  the  present 
volume  the  author  takes  a  geneial  view 
of  the  collective  character  of  that  epoch, 
and  illustrates  m  fuller  detail  some  of  the 
questions  by  which  it  was  a^tated.  In 
reading  this  work,  we  have  been  much 
struck  with  the  writei's  deep  insight  into 
the  causes  of  events,  and  his  quick  and 
nice  appreciation  of  the  principles  and 
motives  that  went  to  the  formation  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  characters. 
Few  of  them  stand  higher  in  our  estima- 
tion, many  of  them  considerably  lower, 
than  before  they  were  subjected  to  this 
severe,  yet,  we  are  bound  to  say,  fair  and 
honourable  scrutiny.  It  is  indeed  strange 
to  think  that  even  our  greatest  minds 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  faults  and 
foibles  of  their  age;  and  in  no  country, 
perhaps,  is  this  more  extensively  the  case 
than  m  France.  No  mercy  is  shown  to 
Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors  in  their  cru- 
sade to  undermine  the  great  prindples  of 
revealed  religion;  and  though  they  cut  a 
ridiculous  figure  in  the  ha^ds  of  Bun- 
gener, yet  their  most  devoted  followers 
cannot  charge  him  either  with  bad  fsiith 
in  his  quotations,  or  bad  t^np»  in  his 
discussions.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  look 
on  while  our  author  coolly  lays  out  his 
victim,  and  dissects  every  limb  and  part 
of  the  body,  till  he  penetrates  the  veiy 
core.  Nothing  resists  the  keen  edge  of  hu 


blade;  no  nKurbid  indicati(m  escapes  the 
steady  gaze  of  his  eye.  We  need  not  bij 
that  the  volume  has  our  hearty  appipbi- 
tion;  and  weU  should  we  like  to  see  it  in 
the  hands  of  thinking  and  reading  youg 
men. 

The  Biography  of  Samson,  XUustnted  imd 
AppUed.  ByBev.J.BBTTOB^I).!).  Bdin- 
burgh:  Edmanston  &  Dooglas. 
The  title  of  this  book  furly  describes  it 
The  life  of  the  Strong  Man  is  weU  de- 
veloped from  the  fragments  contiunediii 
the  Sacred  Book,  and  his  diaracter  s 
foithfully  depicted.  The  application,  too, 
is  admirable;  and  in  its  prmted  form,  as 
well  as  when  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  it 
must  arrest  manv  thoughtless  transgres- 
sors, especially  tnose  who  may  unfortu- 
nately be  prone  to  the  evils  before  which 
Samson  fdl.  What  a  pity  that  a  book  w 
bound  together  by  noble  princq^  ^ 
pregnant  with  fine  thoughts,  so  fall  of 
wise  counsels,  so  rich  in  illustratioD, 
should  have  been  written  in  a  style  so 
loose  and  so  wordy.  We  trust  that 
when  Dr  Bruce  fEivours  the  paUic  agam 
with  his  thoughts  through  the  press,  he 
will  do  more  justice  to  his  great  powen, 
by  giving  a  Uttle  more  attention  to  the 
dress  in  which  they  are  presented. 

Monks  and  Monasteries.  By  Bev.  Auii 
Maclbait.  Glasgow:  T.  Mnrraj  &  Sons. 
Twelve  lectures  on  Monachiimi  are  here 
packed  into  a  very  portable  volume.  The 
author  manifests  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  and  treats  it  in  an  able 
manner.  There  is  certainly  mudi  csiue 
for  provocation,  and  many  reasons  why 
Protestants  should  expose  the  errors  and 
misdeeds  of  Popery;  but  we  think  Mr 
Maclean  is  sometimes  sharp  enou^ 
Should  he  be  encouraged,  as  we  trust  he 
will,  to  brmg  out  a  more  elaborate  his- 
tory of  Monadusm  than  this  volume 
contains,  such  blemishes  as  this  will  d 
course  disappear.  The  work  is  notwith- 
standing very  valuable.  Written  with 
great  spirit,  it  cannot  but  be  popular. 

The  Bridesmaid  and  other  Poems.  ByMiBi 
G.  HuMB.  London.:  John  Chapman. 
*  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  f '  is 
now  an  old  question.  *  Is  a  daughter  ef 
Joseph  Hume's  among  the  poet^fflesf  is 
a  much  more  recent,  and  nearly  as  won- 
derful a  query.  And  yet,  so  verily  it  '^ 
Aaron's  rod  has  budded  On  the  old  dJ7 
trunk  of  the  ^Member  for  all  Cocker/ 
have  a^)eared  certain  fair  and  flourishlBg 
flowers  of  rhyme.    Miss  Hume  has  coo- 
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Biderable  genius,  said  great  fluency  and 
facility  of  language;  her  Swedenborgian 
creed  (ag^  let  us  stop  to  wonder  at  the 
daughter  of  an  old  Benthamite  being  a 
disciple  of  Bmanuel  Swedenborg)  is  very 
striMngly  represented  in  her  *  Journey  of 
Life/  the  most  complete  and  ingenious, 
if  not  the  most  intelligible  of  her  poems; 
and  altogether,  if  she  will  polish  her  lan- 
guage a  little,  and  purchase  and  peruse 
Smibert's  *  Rhyming  Dictionary,'  and  read 
somewhat  more  widely  and  l^oughtfiilly, 
she  may  become  one  of  the  best  lady-poets 
fit  present  living.  As  &  phenomenon^  at 
least,  h^  book  will  be  long  remembered. 
Had  Sara  Coleridge  sprung  from  Oobbett, 
or  Miss  Barrett  fifom  Babbage,  it  would 
not  have  seemed  a  stranger  product.  We 
are  absolutely  reminded  of  what  is  called 
in  Algebra  *  irrational  quantities,'  the  re- 
lation of  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  *  whole  or  parts  of  the  other,*  and  are 
tempted  to  figure  old  honest  Joseph  as 
the  *Surd  Root.' 

The  Bnglish  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  according  to  the  autho- 
Tised  version,  newly  divided  into  para- 
graphs, with  concise  introductions  to  the 
several  books,  and  with  Maps  and  Notes 
illustiatiye  of  Chronology,  History,  and 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  contain- 
ing also  the  most  remarkable  Variations 
of  the  Ancient  Versions,  and  the  Chief  Re- 
sults of  Modem  Criticism.  London:  Black- 
adder  &  Co. 

To  transcribe,  as  we  have  done,  the  title 
of  the  above  work,  is  to  write  its  criti- 
cism. It  seems  to  be  prepared  with  incre- 
dible care.  It  contains  the  essence  of  a 
htmdred  commentaries.  It  accomplishes 
the  following  things:  it  arranges  the  sacred 
text  not  into  chapters  and  verses,  which 
often  mar  the  sense,  but  into  paragraphs; 
it  quotes  on  the  margin  the  most  impor- 
tant parallel  passages;  it  gives  the  mar- 
ginal renderings  of  the  translators;  it 
adds  a  number  of  geographical,  histo- 
rical, antiquarian,  and  critical  notes;  it 
gives  dates,  identifies  localities,  and  ex- 
phuns  natural  history;  it  prefixes  nu* 
morals  to  the  sections,  so  that  the  whole 
Bible  may  now  be  read  chronologically; 
it  prints  (this  we  don't  think  an  improve- 
ment) the  poetical  books  of  Scripture 
rhythmically  on  the  system  of  poetic  pa- 
rallelism, and  in  an  appendix  to  each 
book  it  gives  the  more  important  varia- 
tions of  the  ancient  versions,  critical 
notes  from  the  best  sources,  British  and 
foreign,  and  elucidations  from  modem 
discoveries  and  travels.    Altogether  it  is 


«  valuable  and  praiseworthy  undertak- 
ing. 

The  Hand  of  God  in  War.  By  Rev.  W.  K, 
TwBSDiB.  Lond(Mi  and  Edinburgh:  T. 
Nelson  &  Sons. 

Dr  Tweedie,  like  many  others,  has  given 
forth,  in  a  printed  form,  the  sermon  which 
he  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  Na- 
tional Fast.  He  has,  however,  wisely 
expanded  it  into  an  instructive  and  pious 
treatise,  illustrative  of  the  great  truth, 
that,  in  all  event^  God  maketh  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  him. 

Memoirs  of  Dr  Chalmers.  Part  IV. — Astro- 
nomical Discourses.  New  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh: T.  Constable  &  Co. 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  life  of  Dr 
Ohalmers  is  now  completed.  We  are  glad 
to  understand  that  the  reception  it  has 
met  with  has  been  so  cordial,  and  so  ex- 
tensive, that  the  publishers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  announce  an  edition  of  his  Se- 
lected Works,  uniform  with  the  Memoirs. 
Such  works  should  be  multiplied  mani- 
fold. All  that  can  be  done  by  sound 
popular  journals,  and  by  ch^p  editions  of 
the  works  of  great  minds,  is  needed  to 
stem  the  current  of  vicious  literature, 
that  circulates  still  so  extensively  among 
the  masses,  and  to  supply  that  daily  in- 
creasing appetite  for  mental  food.  Facts 
now  prove  that  many  would  purchase  the 
good  instead  of  the  bad,  if  it  were  brought 
within  their  reach.  All  such  efibrts  then 
as  the  one  referred  to  merit  the  support 
of  those  who  wish  well  for  the  future 
character  and  stability  of  their  country. 
Here  we  have,  too,  a  cheap  but  hand- 
some edition  of  the  famous  *  Astronomical 
Discourses,'  which,  as  the  reader  knows, 
are  not  surpassed,  for  their  breadth  of 
view  and  eloquence  of  language,  by  any 
popular  treatise  that  has  made  its  appear- 
ance since  the  day  they  first  electrified 
the  public. 

The  First  False  Step.    By  James  Cabgill 
Guthrie.  Edinburgh:  Johnston &;  Hunter. 

Mr  Guthrie,  some  years  ago,  sang  some 
very  sweet  unpretending  strains  about 
Glammis  Castle  and  village,  which  he 
called  *  Village  Scenes.'  These  were 
well  received,  and  he  has  been  encouraged 
to  publish  again.  The  *  First  False  Step ' 
is  just  a  simple  story  of  domestic  misery, 
and  gushes  out  quietly  as  a  spring  from 
below  one  of  the  old  oaks  in  that  glorious 
park  of  Glammis.  It  is  not  certainly  a 
book  of  high  poetry,  but  it  reads  sweetly, 
runs  on  ^pidly,  and  contains  a  good 
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moral.  The  notes  are  not  so  good  as  the 
text.  They  are  made  up  of  common- 
place statistics  about  intemperance,  and 
extracts  from  authors  of  little  mark. 

Edenor:  a  Dramatic  Poem,  and  Miscella- 
neous Lyrics.  By  S.  U.  Bradbury,  '  Ru- 
allon.'  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

*  Ruallon*  is  a  clever  fellow,  but  has 
much  yet  to  learn  and  to  unlearn.  He 
has  written  many  brilliant  lines  and 
passages,  but  there  is  too  much  *  Festus- 
ism*  about  him.  Let  him  give  up  read- 
ing *  Festus*  for  ever,  and  read  no  more 
about  the  stars,  and  he  has  enough  both 
of  fancy  and  feeling  to  make  him  a 
popular  poet.  His  forte  is  not,  as  he 
fancies,  in  the  sublime,  but  in  the  tender 
and  the  beautiful  Some  of  the  minor 
pieces  are  very  fine. 

The  Long  Moss  Spring:  A  Tale  of  the  South. 
London  and  Edinburgh:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Professedly  this  tale  depicts  life  as  it  is 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  with- 
out any  bias  in  favour  of  the  accursed 
system  of  slavery.  The  plot  is  well  laid, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  well  worked  out. 
The  scenes  are  sometimes  remarkably 
well  described,  and  the  interest  grows 
painfully  intense.  The  moral  is  most  ex- 
cellent; and,  bating  a  certain  unconscious 
leaning  to  the  domestic  plague-spot,  dis- 
guise it  as  we  may,  we  can  recommend 
*  Marcus  Warland,  or  the  Long  Moss 
Spring,'  as  a  charming  story. 

Lessons  on  the  Phenomena  of  Industrial 
Life.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes, 
M.A.,  Dean  of  Hereford.  London:  Groom- 
bridge  &  Sons. 

There  are  thirty-two  *  Lessons'  in  this 
volume  on  subjects  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  people,  relative  to  their  in- 
dustrial habits,  and  progress  in  social 
comforts.  The  dean  says  most  truly  in 
his  preface,  *  In  the  earlier  part  of  their 
career,  it  is  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  in  the  business  of  social  life,  to 
learn  to  sell  their  labour,  whether  of  the 
head  or  of  the  hand,  to  provide  for  their 
present  or  future  wants;  and,  disguise  it 
as  we  will,  how  this  can  best  be  done,  and 
to  most  advantage,  is  one  of  the  great 
lessons  of  life  which  all  have  to  learn, 
and  which  every  parent,  as  far  as  he 
knows,  is  anxious  to  teach  his  children.' 


We  could  not  recommend  a  work  better 
fitted  to  instruct  individuals  and  families, 
in  what  the  Dean  of  Hereford  calls  the 
*busmess  of  social  life,'  than  this  little 
volume. 

The  Bible  Handbook.  By  Joseph  Aious, 
D.D.  London:  The  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

The  Bible  Handbook  is  a  condensed 
and  clearly-arranged  work  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  It  extends  to 
650  closely-printed  pages,  and  seems  to 
us  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  an  ingenuous  mind  that  the  Bible 
is  from  God,  and  embodies  the  will  of 
God,  relative  both  to  what  man  is  to  be- 
lieve and  to  do.  Dr  Angus  has,  of  course, 
gone  over  ground  that  many  before  him 
have  traversed;  he  deals  with  facts,  and 
handles  arguments,  that  many  have  dealt 
with  and  handled  before  his  day;  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the 
reader  will  find,  in  his  mode  of  treating 
this  high  subject,  not  only  a  logical  ar- 
rangement, but  also  a  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  language,  which  is  not  always  to 
be  met  with  in  works  of  this  nature. 
The  work  is  invaluable ;  and,  as  it  is 
wisely  included  in  the  ^Educational  Se- 
ries,' its  influence  on  the  young  must  be 
immensely  for  good. 

The  Modem  Mystery.    By  J.  G.  Mac- 
Walter.    London:  J.  F.  Shaw. 

'  Shaw's  Family  Library'  is  the  title  of 
a  new  series  of  books  on  popular  and  im- 
portant subjects,  at  9,  very  low  price, 
ranging,  we  believe,  from  one  shilling  to 
half-a-crown  per  volume.  The  *  Modem 
Mystery*  is  the  first  of  the  series;  and  not- 
withstaiiding  our  impression  that  mudi 
more  is  said  about  this  subject  than  it 
merits,  yet  we  have  been  interested  in 
Mr  Mac  Walter's  treatment  of  it. 

The  Gospel  Guide.    By  T.  H.  Militib. 
Edinburgh:  E.  Henderson. 

The  design  of  this  little  work  is  good. 
The  writer  is  obviously  in  earnest;  but 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  his  readers  is 
not  always  judicious.  Nevertheless,  the 
*  Guide'  contains  much  truth,  and  may 
be  found  of  great  service,  in  rousing  minds 
that  may  have  been  long  indiflFerent  to 
the  claims  of  religion. 
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Periodical  Literature  is  unquestionably 
a  great  fact — indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
in  a  day  when  great  facts  are  common. 
We  might  almost  at  times,  when  we  think 
of  its  abuses  and  c(»rruptions,  breathe 
with  Hall  the  wish  that  *  such  a  thing  as 
a  review  had  never  existed,*  or  that  the 
'  whole  tribe  could  be  put  an  end  to;*  but, 
seeing  that  this  is  impossible,  we  mui^ 
just  take  the  thing  as  it  is,  or  rather  try 
to  make  it  better.     It  is  difficult  now 
even  to  conceive  of  !l^tain  without  a 
'  Magazine-day.*    What  dreary  Firsts  of 
the  Months  must  those  of  our  forefathers 
have  been,  when  as  yet  our  *  Ebonies,* 
and  *  Hoggs,*  and  *New  Monthlies,*  and 
'  Cookes,*  were  not — when  those  periodi- 
cal urns  of  light  and  brilliance,  of  wit, 
wisdom,  fiction,  and  agreeable  nonsense, 
were  unopened  and  undreamed  of — ^when 
the  thick,  dull  darkness  of  folios  and 
quartos  was  still  brooding  over  the  land! 
AH  hail  to  the  memory  of  the  first  new 
moon,  which  came  forth  *  like  a  silver  bow 
new  bent  in  heaven,*  to  dissipate  the 
darkness,  and  which  was  called,  in  the 
language  of  men,  the  *  Gentleman*s  Ma- 
gazine.*   When  Br  Johnson  first  saw  St 
John's  Gate,  where  that  aboriginal  perio- 
dical was  published,  *  he  beheld  it  with 
reverence* — a,  feeling  in  which,  when  a 
century  after  we  passed  it,  we  were  disr 
posed  to  share,  until,  alas !  we  observed 
that  Cave*s  printing-office  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  public-house,  where  gin  in- 
stead of  genius  was  being  dispensed  to 
the  lieges.    We  honour  the '  Gentleman's 
Magazine,*  not  only  as  the  first  of  its  race, 
but  for  the  extremely  interesting  contents 
of  its  earlier  volumes,  in  reading  which, 
when  a  boy,  we  spent  many  a  happy  day; 
and  because  down  to  this  good  hour  it 
has,  we  believe,  retained  the  ch«ffacter  im- 
plied in  the  name,  and  through  shade  and 
sunshine,  through  success  and  compara- 
tive neglect,  been  ever  the  *  Gentleman's 
Magazine.*    Would  that  the  same  could 
be  said  of  all  our  olden  periodicals;  some 
of  which,  we  regret  to  say,  are  recurring 
to  the  errors  of  their  youth — ^reproducing 
the  blackguardism  without  the  brilliance 
of  their  early  days,  and  suggesting  the 
comparison  of  a  hoary  sinner,  rolling  like  a 
Vol.  III.— August,  1854. 


sweet  morsel  the  recollection,  nay,  seeking 
to  renew  the  excesses,  of  a  former  period 
of  his  life — so  toothless  is  the  smut,  so 
weak  the  ribaldry,  and  the  blasphemy  so 
emasculate! 

We  have  Icmg  cherished  a  certain  ideal 
of  what  a  periodical  should  be,  and  pro- 
pose, in  the  following  article,  propounding 
and  illustrating  it  at  some  length.  We 
head  our  paper  with  tl^  words,  'Prospeo- 
tive  Periodical  Literature,*  for  this  rea- 
son, that  we  scarcely  expect  our  ideal  to 
be  realised  fully  in  the  present,  but  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  it  shaH  be^  realised 
in  the  future. 

Periodicals  have  their  origin  in  the 
necessity  produced  by  increased  culture 
of  frequent  communication  between  the 
higher  minds  of  the  community  and  the 
rest.  Books  are  found  too  slow  and  too 
cumbrous  a  medium.  Swifter  must  be 
the  succession  of  the  electric  shocks  given 
to  the  expectant  world.  In  books,  know- 
ledge is  in  full  dress,  if  not  rather  in  full 
armour;  in  periodicals,  it  is  in  elegant 
dishabille.  In  books,  knowledge  is  a  sun 
pouring  out  a  direct  and  dazzling  flood  of 
light;  in  periodicals,  it  is  a  moon  shorn 
of  intolerable  splendour,  and  shedding  a 
milder  day  on  all  eyes,  whether  strong  or 
weak.  Nevertheless,  periodicals,  being 
just  less  and  lighter  books,  are  amenable, 
more  than  is  generaUy  supposed,  to  those 
literary  and  moral  laws  before  which  all 
books  aspiring  to  the  name  of  good  must 
bend. 

First  of  all,  then,  periodicals,  like  books, 
should  strive  after  a  distinct  Unity.  They 
should  not  be  bundles  of  sticks  or  bas- 
kets of  fragments.  There  should  be  one 
main  and  mighty  tendency  pervading  the 
whole.  Magazines  and  reviews  shotdd  be 
bodies  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  with  a  fiiU  complement 
of  members,  and  pervaded  by  one  spirit. 
They  should  not  be  butchers*  shops,  made 
up  of  scattered  portions,  and  none  of  these 
portions  alive.  There  are  various  ways 
in  which  this  unity  can  be  secured. 
Either  one  grand  general  idea  shall  per- 
vade them — ^the  idea  of  some  public  cause, 
for  example,  which,  without  monopolis- 
ing every  article,  or  colouring  every  page, 
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shall  be  felt  hovering,  like  a  guardian 
mngf  over  the  whole.  Or  some  one  great 
mind  shall  preside  over  them,  like  the 
sun  in  the  solar  system;  or  a  number  of 
cognate  minds  may  cluster  together,  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  composite  iSe,  and  giv- 
ing the  review  or  magazine  the  unity 
of  constellation;  or  the  periodical  may 
have  the  Mse  unity  of  being  the  organ 
of  a  sect  or  party;  or  there  may  be 
a  species  oi  unity  compounded  out  of 
some,  or  many,  or  all  of  these. 

In  its  earlier  days,  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review'  approached  this  last-mentioned 
spedes  of  unity.  It  had  one  leading  pur- 
pose— ^that  of  preaching  liberal  oinnions 
both  in  church  and  state.  Its  staff  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  brilliant  young  men 
holding  similar  opinions,  and  em&ked 
on  a  similar  career — such  as  Sidney  Smith, 
Homer,  Brougham,  and  Jeffrey.  This 
last-mentioned,  partly  from  his  continuing 
to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  and  partly  from 
his  consummate  tact,  became  in  due  time 
the  genius  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the 
*  Review;'  and  his  spirit  was  felt  in  eveiy 
page.  He  stood  over  each  article,  with  a 
pruning-hook  in  one  hand,  and  a  pepper- 
box in  the  other — ^now  retrenching  dull 
or  dangerous  paragraphs,  and  now  add- 
ing shs^  and  spicy  sentences  of  his  own; 
now  thinning  the  splendid  luxuriance 
of  Hazlitt,  and  now  quickening  the  heavy 
and  lumbering  prose  of  Homer  or  Macin- 
tosh; now  edging  Brougham's  fierce  dia- 
tribes out  of  the  reach  of  the  libel-law, 
and  now  reducing  some  of  the  richer  jokes 
of  Sidney  Smith.  The  *  Review '  became 
speedily  the  organ  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
these  various  forces,  admirably  combined 
into  a  union  of  unions,  contributed  to  give 
it  its  peculiar  and  despotic  power.  It  was 
much  the  same  with  *  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine' in  former  days.  Its  objects  were 
to  abate  the  influence  of  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review,'  and  to  support  that  old  regime 
which  it  was  undermining.  Its  staff  was 
composed  of  young  and  rising  Tories,  who 
were  driven  by  the  spirit  of  contradiction 
to  express  more  zead  in  the  cause  than 
they  probably  possessed.  Its  presiding 
genius,  latterly,  became  Professor  Wilson, 
who,  in  glorious  autocracy,  reigned  over 
it  from  1826  to  1836;  and  it  was  long 
the  principal  organ  of  Scottish  Conserva- 
tism. 

No  such  combination  of  uniting  influ- 
ences can  exactly,  we  think,  be  said  to 
chanH^terise  any  of  our  present  periodicals. 
Many  of  our  leading  reviews,  indeed,  as- 


pire to  a  certain  unity  of  purpose,  and  are 
supported  by  cliques  of  kindred  minds; 
but  none  of  them  is  now  the  sole  oigaa 
of  any  great  political  party;  and  we  do 
not  remember  if,  since  Lockhart's  resig- 
nation (£  the  care  of  the  *  Quarterly  Re- 
view,' any  of  them  enjoys  the  oversi^t 
of  an  editor  whom  the  age  is  willing  to 
recognise  as  a  master-spirit.  Nor  is  there 
jnu<£  likelihood  that  any  periodical  in  tite 
friture  shall  comprise  all  these  advan- 
tages. The  only  unity  now  to  be  expectr 
ed  or  wished  is,  that  of  a  common  object 
drawing  around  it  a  cluster  of  minds, 
which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  willing  to 
promote  it. 

Under  this  head,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  notice  one  or  two  methods  of  secviDg 
a  feilse  unity,  which  prevail  in  our  Periodi- 
cal Literature.  One  practice  which  obtaiiu 
far  too  widely,  is  tluit  of  establishing  i 
review,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  with  po 
definite  phm  or  principle,  except  that  its 
contents  shall  be  supplied  by  *  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  writers  of  the  day.'  We 
could  point  to  a  dozen  journals  condncted 
upon  this  *  principle  of  having  no  piio- 
ciple,'  this  plan  of  literary  communisffl 
and  estabhshed  anarchy.  And  what, 
generally,  is  the  result?  A  quarterij, 
monthly,  or  weekly  chaos  of  contradictory 
brilliancies,  without  order,  method,  or  sys- 
tem— ^with  here  a  bit  of  Puritanism,  ud 
there  a  bit  of  Pantheism — ^here  an  article, 
grave,  decorous,  and  heavy  as  a  sermoD, 
and  tiiere  a  song,  not  of  the  straitest 
sort — here  a  life  of  Oberlin,  and  there  an 
attempt  to  whitewash  Voltaire — ^here  an 
article  on  the  Sabbath  by  a  Carlyli8t,aDd 
there  an  attack  on  the  *  Life  of  Sterling' 
by  a  minister  of  the  kirk.  No  series  of 
cross-readings,  no  game  of  cross-purposes, 
can  produce  an  odder  effect,  than  a  glance 
at  the  cover  and  contents  of  some  of  oar 
popuhur  serials,  where  all  consisteni^  is 
openly,  and  on  isystem,  set  at  defiance; 
and  the  strangest  eclecticism  is  produced 
by  the  process  of  printing  everything  to 
which  reputed  men  of  all  varieties  of  prin- 
ciple  and  profession  think  proper  to 
attach  theu:  names.  Thus,  indeed,  a  cer- 
tain unity  is  produced,  but  it  is  the  unity 
of  a  dunghill,  where,  according  to  Hall, 
substances  which  were  most  discordant  in 
their  living  state  do  perfectly  well  to 
putrify  together.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  sooner  see  a  journal  a  mere  re}Nrint 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  debating  society^ 
or  of  a  religious  synod  during  a  contro^ 
versy,  than  to  see  it  reflecting  aU  the  agi- 
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tations  and  heartburnings  of  our  distract- 
ed age,  on  the  mirror  of  a  sham  catho- 
licity, which  is  all  the  while  a  real  indif- 
ference. 

A  kind  of  false  unity,  too,  is  sometimes 
produced  by  that  air  of  dignity,  secrecy, 
and  silence  assumed  by  some  leading  cri- 
tical journals.  One  or  two  of  this  class 
have  contrived  grievously  to  gull  the 
public,  by  assuming,  on  all  subjects,  a 
tone  of  oracular  authority.  Whether 
discussing  the  merits  of  a  *Festus,*  ox 
those  of  a  spelling-book,  the  writers  never 
for  an  instant  sink  the  grandeur  of  their 
*  absolute  shall,'  abate  the  solemnity  of 
the  editorial  *we,'  or  allow  even  a  toe  to 
peep  out  from  below  the  Pythonic  mantle 
which  enwraps  them,  lest,  perchance,  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  member  of  a 
Lilliputian  foot,  and  lest  some  iron  heel 
should  be  prepared  to  trample  it  in  the 
dust.  Little  does  the  public  dream,  while 
reading  the  grave  ipse  dixits,  the  satur- 
nine sarcasms,  the  laconic  aphorisms,  and 
the  dignified  sneers  of  this  class  of  critics, 
that  their  verdicts  are  all  written  to  order ^ 
upon  a  system  of  settled  and  well-adjusted 
imposition;  that  not  even  prejudice  or 
passion  have  so  much  to  do  with  them  as 
plan  and  bookselling  interest;  that  the 
mask  and  mantle  often  conceal  the  very 
smallest  of  literary  umpires. 

The  second  qualification  we  desiderate 
in  an  ideal  periodical  is  genuine  Catholi- 
city. We  must  explain  what  we  mean, 
for  no  two  things  are  more  frequently  con- 
founded than  a  sham  and  a  true  CathoU- 
city  or  Eclecticism.  Many  mean  by  it, 
'  Belong  to  all  creeds  and  all  parties  afike.' 
We  mean,  *  Belong  to  your  own  belief, 
and  do  justice  to  all  others.'  Many  mean, 
'  Since  you  get  nearly  equal  portions  of 
truth  from  jdl  systems  and  creeds,  regard 
all  with  nearly  equal  tolerance  and  love.' 
We  say,  *  Since  there  are  systems  where 
truth  is  found  in  Australian  abundance, 
and  others  where  it  lurks  in  small,  well- 
nigh  invisible  grains,  let  us  treat  the 
former  with  reverence,  and  the  latter  with 
pity  and  wonder.*  The  monkey  is  very 
well  in  his  own  way,  but  he  is  not  the 
man.  So  Buddhism,  Pantheism,  Mate- 
rialism, have  all  a  little  spark  of  reason 
in  them  (and  that  ought  to  be  distinctly 
recognised),  but  neither  of  them,  nor  all 
of  them  put  together,  are  worthy  to  untie 
the  shoe-latchets  of  Christianity.  You 
admit  the  monkey  to  make  sport  to  your 
children,  but  not  to  sit  down  at  table  with 
yourselves.    And  even  so,  you  may  amuse 


a  leisure  hour  with  the  reveries  of  modem 
Paganism,  and  may  thmk  them  very 
beautiful,  and  that  they  bear  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus; 
but  if  a  real  believer  in  the  divine  mission 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  celestial  fulness  oi 
the  gospel,  you  can  never  do  more;  you 
can  never  put  them  in  the  same  cat^ory, 
least  of  all,  if  these  human  systems  are 
threatening  to  destroy,  and  violently  op- 
posing the  revelation  from  God — ^if  the 
monkey  is  seeking  to  supplant  and  de- 
throne the  man,  and  be  thi^  himself 
darkening  into  the  devil.  The  Catholid^ 
which  can  bear  this  with  patience  is  false 
and  hollow,  and  has  well  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Romans,  who  were  willing 
to  swell  their  enormous  list  of  gods  by  the 
name  of  every  new  idol  which  happened 
to  arise  upon  the  surge  of  national  behel 

Every  periodical  should  have  a  general 
Christian  creed — a  recognition  cBstinct, 
sincere,  and  reiterated,  of  the  authority 
of  the  truth  which  hath  shone  from 
heaven;  but  should,  at  the  same  time, 
make  wide  allowance  for  minor  diversities 
of  opinion,  and  should  entertain  senti- 
ments of  pity,  respect,  and  wonder,  for  all 
unbelief  which  is  sincere,  and  which  does 
not,  by  foul,  false,  and  mdignant  methods, 
seek  to  shake  the  faith  of  those  who  have 
accepted  the  gospel.  This,  of  course,  is 
only  our  own  personal  ideal  of  what  a 
periodical  should  be  and  do;  others  may 
judge  differently;  but  we  humbly  deem, 
that  all  who  are  sincere  in  their  unbelief 
will  scarcely  venture  to  deny  to  Christians 
a  right  they  would  undoubtedly  challenge 
for  themselves — ^that,  namely,  of  protect- 
ing their  own  heartfelt  convictions  from 
insult  and  outrage,  and  of  declaring  openly 
and  often  theu:  attachment  to  what  they 
believe. 

On  all  subjects  the  motto  of  a  periodi- 
cal should  be,  *  Fixed  principles  for  our- 
selves, charity  and  forbearance  for  all  who 
fairly  and  honourably  hold  and  defend 
others.*  But,  as  by  the  supposition  the 
minds  of  the  conductors  are  made  up  upon 
the  cardinal  points,  they  are  not  to  stul- 
tify themselves,  and  to  emasculate  their 
plan,  by  opening  their  pages  to  contro- 
versy. If  this  be  one-sidedness,  it  is  a 
one-sidedness  altogether  unavoidable,  and 
which  may  be  called  rather  merciful  than 
the  reverse  to  the  dissentients.  What 
preacher  or  lecturer  would  like  ever  and 
anon  to  be  interrupted  by  those  in  his 
audience  who  may  choose  to  diflfer  from 
his  dojgmas?    He  must  be  master  of  his 
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hour,  or  remain  silent.  And  so  the  inde- 
pendent and  finn-principled  periodical 
must  circulate  and  defend  its  idea  through 
good  report  and  through  bad  report, 
whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they 
will  forbear. 

Under  the  former  head  we  were  led  to 
characterise  the  latitudinarian  journal; 
it  falls  to  us  now  to  characlerise  the  sec- 
tarian. Specimens  of  this,  alas !  are  too 
rank  and  nfe  to  render  the  task  difficult. 
A  journal  of  this  class  is  not  only  filled, 
but  suffiocqted  with  its  idea.  That  is 
generaUy  a  small  and  narrow  one ;  yet,  like 
a  pebble  between  the  eye  and  the  sun,  it 
suffices  to  exclude  the  great  universe,  and 
to  form  a  minor  universe  of  its  own. 
Through  its  distorting,  bedimming,  or 
magnifying  medium,  all  things,  and 
tihoughts,  and  books,  and  persons,  are 
viewed.  A  great  man,  in  this  light,  often 
dwindles,  and  a  small  man  expands  to- 
ward immensity;  the  cipher  becomes  a 
thousand,  the  thousand  sinks  into  a 
cipher;  large  interests  and  objects  are 
overlooked,  and  the  fate  of  nations  seems 
trifling,  compared  with  the  sale  of  news- 
papers. Such  a  periodical  becomes  curious 
as  an  inverted  miniature  of  the  world. 
It  destroys  all  tri;e  proportions,  and  con- 
fuses all  khids  and  sizes  of  pretensions. 
What  reviews  you  often  find  in  journals 
of  thjs  class !  M^ny  books  are  taied  be- 
fore they  are  read,  or  rather  hanged  before 
they  are  tried,  merely  because  they  want 
the  sectarian  badge,  the  *name  of  the 
beast  on  the  forehead,  and  the  number  of 
his  name  on  the  right  hand;*  in  other 
words,  because  they  want  the  name  of  the 
proper  denomination  in  the  middle,  and 
that  of  the  proper  publisher  at  the  foot  of 
the  title-page.  Other  books,  again,  with 
no  merit  earthly,  except,  perhaps,  the 
double-distilled  essence  of  their  sectarian- 
ism, are  puffed  and  petted.  The  editor 
is  sometimes  a  soured  and  sanctimonious 
man — a  rejected  minister,  perhaps,  of  the 
particular  sect,  whose  every  thought  to 
all  more  successful  than  himself  is  tinc- 
tured with  wormwood,  and  who  finds  still 
more  virulent  tributaries  to  the  stream  of 
his  venom  in  the  subordinate  contributors. 
Catholic  judgments,  broad-minded  views 
— ^that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil, 
but  beareth,  hopeth,  believeth  all  things 
— are  not  only  absent  from  the  pages  of 
such  a  journal,  but  are  shunned  as  if  their 
presence  were  poison,  and  their  shadow 
pestilence.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  such 
a  periodical  generally  pretends  to  the  cha- 


racter of  being  a  rdigvoius  newspaper  or 
magazine,  and  makes  its  motto,  'Stand 
by — ^I  am  holier  than  thou  ;*  and  too  often 
bigotry  is  its  least  offensive  element: 
systematic  falsehood,  unprincipled  abuse, 
contempt  for  all  that  is  courteous  and 
all  that  is  humane,  and  black-hearted 
calumny,  become  the  staple  of  it;  do 
more  to  disgrace  religion,  and  to  make  its 
name  stink  in  men's  nostrils,  than  tbe 
misrepresentations  and  cold-blooded  blas- 
phemies of  a  hundred  Paines  or  Holy- 
oakes;  and  look  ineflfe-bly  worse  in  a 
periodical  bearing  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
than  in  those  journals  the  conductors  of 
which  are  known  to  be  scoffers  at  the 
good,  caricaturists  of  Christianity,  and  who 
make  no  more  pretensions  to  piety  than 
they  do  to  ^eiitlemanhood  or  common 
decency. 

We  name  as  a  thhrd  quality,  in  our  ideal 
of  a  periodical,  Variety  and  Ease  of  Treat- 
ment. This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  to  be  taken  into 
account,  in  calculating  the  success  of  a 
new  journal.  It  was  this,  in  a  great 
measure,  which  secured  the  triumph  both 
of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review'  and  *  Black- 
wood's Magazine.'  The  alternation  of 
light,  lively  papers,  with  profound  and 
elaborate  dissertations,  in  the  former,  and 
the  piquant  oUapodrida  which  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  latter  presented,  were  at 
once  stimulating  and  satis&ctory.  All 
found  in  each  nurabep  their  several  tastes 
consulted  and  gratified.  For  a  lover  of 
poetry,  there  was  a  review  of  the  last  new 
poem;  for  a  political  economist,  there  was 
a  paper  on  bullion  or  rent;  for  one  fond 
of  fun  and  laughter,  there  was  a  quiz  or 
squib,  serving  up  some  Sir  John  Sinclair 
or  other  for  the  amusement  of  the  public; 
and  for  a  politician,  there  was  a  vidimus 
of  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent, 
or  an  attack  oil  the  ministry  of  the  day. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  well-furnished  table, 
where  every  one  felt  in  his  element,  and 
whence  none  were  sent  empty  away.  We 
think  that  many  of  our  present  leading  pe- 
riodicals have  mightily  fellen  off  in  this  re- 
spect, particularly  soine  of  our  Quarterlies. 
Their  articles  are  all  more  or  less  weighty, 
elaborate,  able,  and  useful;  but  it  is 
toujours  perdrix :  they  are  confined  too 
much  to  certain  subjects,  and  pitched  all 
on  the  same  key,  so  that  you  often  seem 
to  be  reading  a  collection  of  dull,  dead 
pamphlets,  rather  than  a  living,  fresh,  and 
brilliisint  periodical,  worthy  of  the  name 
^'owr-nal — i, «.,  a  cZiy-sparkling  issue.  It 
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may  be  said,  indeed,  *  the  cause  of  this  lies 
in  the  multiplication  of  periodicals;  and 
the  variety  which  once  distinguished,  and 
which  you  still  desiderate,  in  one,  is  now 
divided  among  many.  One,  for  example, 
is  devoted  to  belles  lettres,  and  it  aspires 
to  be,  and  is  often,  brilliant;  another  to 
moral  and  economical  reform,  and  its  aim 
is  to  be  useful;  a  third  is  meant  to  be 
amusing,  and  nothing  more,  and  must 
accordingly  sparkle  with  wit,  if  it  can; 
and  you  have  only  to  turn  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  as  they  lie  upon  the  reading- 
room  table,  to  secure  all  the  variety  you 
wish.'  But  what  is  to  become  of  those 
who  have  no  reading-room  table  before 
them,  who  live  far  away  from  our  ex- 
changes and  coffee-rooms,  and  who  per- 
haps cannot  afford  money  to  buy,  or  time 
to  read,  more  than  one  monthly  or  quar- 
terly 1  Are  they  to  be  dosed  with  eternal 
opiates]  Shall  they  never  enjoy  effer- 
vescent draughts,  or  occasionally  a  cup  of 
right  gunpowder  teal  We  are  opposed 
to  all  attacks  on  private  character,  and 
to  aU  unfair  and  prejudiced  criticisms; 
and  yet  how  refreshing,  now  and  then, 
even  in  our  proud  and  high-toned  quar- 
terUes,  were  the  demolition  of  some  pom- 
pous pretender— the  smashing  of  some 
accumulation  of  worthless  literary  crodc- 
ery,  calhng  itself,  and  called  by  some 
others,  porcelain — ^the  wiping  away  of 
some  washy  poetiy,  which  accident  or 
dauntless  puffing  had  spilt  into  its  twen- 
tieth thousand — or  some  squib  upon  the 
small  prophets  who  are  now  running  to 
and  fro,  and  bellowing  about  *  Coming 
Struggles,*  and  *  Battles  of  Armageddon/ 
and '  Voices  of  the  Night,'  to  the  great 
delight  of  old  women  of  both  sexes,  and 
to  the  grievous  affliction  of  the  sensible 
portion  of  the  conmiunity  ?  If  Sir  John 
Smclair  be  dead,  are  there  not  still  alive 
some  lords  and  baronets,  both  here  and  in 
the  south,  who,  with  none  of  his  disinte- 
rested benevolence,  have  all  his  portentous 
powers  of  prosing  ?  If  there  be  now  no 
Blackmore  or  Hoyle  to  cut  up,  are  there 
riot,  instead,  rhymsters  enow  on  every 
hedge,  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
abysses  of  the  bathos,  and  whose  '  Love' 
to  nonsense  is,  alas,  not  'Silent]'  Are 
there  no  historians  whose  true  name 
should  be  *  retailers  of  old  wives'  fables]' 
^no  critics  resembling  scorpions,  in  hav- 
ing many  stings  and  feet,  but  little  body, 
and  no  brain  ] — no  peripatetic  lecturers 
employed  in  sowing  seed-scepticism,  and 
fightmg  under  false  colours,  and  erecting 


churches  where  the  name  '  Saviour'  is  an 
apology  for  his  absence,  if  not  a  deUberate 
insult  to  his  name] — no  metropolitan 
divines,  whose  florid  and  flimsy  nothings, 
wafted  in  thick  and  frequent  thousands 
upon  all  the  winds,  are  proving  what  petty 
popes  the  Protestant  Church  is  content 
to  worship,  and  what  poor  clerical  de- 
fenders we  have  to  withstand  the  assaults 
of  a  denial  which  has  become  aggressive, 
and  has  pressed  into  its  service  some,  at 
least,  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  age,  so 
that  the  church  sometimes  reminds  you 
of  a  town  attacked  by  giants  and  veterans, 
and  defended  by  boys  and  by  men  in 
dotage  ] — and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  im- 
pudent, conceited,  and  sceptical  scribes, 
full  of  the  worst  of  all  cant — that,  namely^ 
of  false  hberality  and  free-thinking — 
who,  perhaps,  with  a  strong  Yankee 
twang,  or  else  a  pietistic  whine  (the  sole 
remnant  of  their  original  faith),  are  chuck- 
ling at  the  thought,  that,  in  the  language 
of  Swift,  they  have  proved, 

'  As  sure  as  God's  in  GHo'st^ 
That  Moses  was  a  grand  impostor/ 
or  are  even  daring  to  contradict,  upon  no 
grounds  but  their  own  morbid  fencies, 
the  verdict  of  the  world,  friends  and  ene- 
mies included,  in  favour  of  the  moral  ex- 
cellence of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ] 
Verily,  the  *  hour'  of  such  men-^the 
feeble  yet  noxious  spawn  of  our  strange 
twilight  period — ;is  fully  come,  were  the 
*  Man'  ready  for  his  work.  The  work  has 
been  done,  in  a  measure,  by  the  author 
of  the  '  Eclipse  of  Faith' — a  book  which 
proves  the  writer 

'The  scourge  of  impostors,  and  terror  of 
quacks/ 

but  there  are  still  parts  of  it  untouched. 
And  that  periodical  would  do  far  more 
than  secure  the  praise  of  variety — ^it  would 
obtain  thanks  from  the  common  sense  of 
the  public,  and  from  Christianity  itself — 
which  should  feithftilly  hang  up  such 
scarecrows  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  to  the  terror  of  all  who  belong  to  a 
similar  race,  and  who  may  be  meditating 
even  greater  impertinences  than  have 
been  perpetrated  by  their  brethren  in  the 


We  assert,  next,  that  a  periodical 
should  always  print  the  names,  or  at 
least  the  initials,  of  its  contributors. 
This  plan  was  first,  we  think,  recom- 
mended by  Bulwer,  and  most  admirably 
acted  out  in  the  *  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine' during  his  short  but  brilliant  editor- 
ship of  that  journal.    We  used  to  oppose 
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it,  but  have  been  induced  to  change  our 
opinion,  and  that  for  various  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  this  plan  would  direct  in- 
stant attention  to  the  names,  as  well  as 
to  the  writings,  of  many  young  and  rising 
authors.  2dly,  It  would  bring  our  writers 
more  imder  a  sense  of  literary  responsi- 
bility, and  render  them  more  careful  of 
what  they  sent  to  the  press.  3dly,  It 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  mass 
of  readers,  who  at  present  tease  and  tan- 
talise themselves  too  much  about  the 
mere  authorship  of  articles.  4thly  and 
principally,  It  would  eflfactually  root  out 
the  nests  of  those  contemptible  cliques  of 
small  scribes,  who  make  up  for  their  in- 
significance oy  their  manifolded  malice, 
whose  numerous  little  rivulets  of  spleen 
unite  into  a  vulgar  and  dirty  whole,  and 
who,  from  under  the  shield  of  the  Anony- 
mous, shoot  their  poisoned  but  minnikin 
shafts  at  public  characters,  with  impunity 
to  themselves  and  to  the  objects  of  their 
attack,  but  with  much  injury  to  the 
general  cause  of  letters,  as  well  as  to 
those  more  respectable  individuals  who 
may  chance  to  be  massed  up  with,  and 
sometimes  mistaken  for,  them.  Such 
knots  of  composite  unclean  life  could  not 
live  an  hour,  were  the  plan  we  propose  to 
be  adopted;  and,  were  the  caves  of  these 
*  Peter  Macgrawlers  and  Assinseums'  laid 
naked  to  the  day,  their  nasty  person- 
alities, low  ribjJdry,  and  other  'convul- 
sion-work of  rabid  imbecility,'  would  in- 
stantly disappear. 

We  name  Boldness  as  another  promi- 
nent quality  in  a  powerful  periodicaL  Its 
air  must  not  be  timid  and  apologetic.  Its 
preliminary  bow  over,  it  must  not  be  per- 
petually going  about  as  if,  like  the  cha- 
racter described  by  Hall,  it  were  'con- 
stantly apologising  for  the  unpardonable 
liberty  of  being  in  the  world.*  It  should 
stand  erect,  and  speak  out  loud  and  bold. 
All  weakness  is  timid,  power  is  ever  dar- 
ing. It  was  partly  by  boldness  and  energy 
that  our  great  journals  of  the  pa<{t  gained 
and  kept  their  ground.  The  *  Edinburgh 
Review'  rushed  into  literature  like  an 
eagle,  and  hung  back  from  no  quarry, 
however  lofty  or  however  humble:  it  now 
snatched  up  the  bleating  lamb,  and  now 
rent  the  royal  lion-cub,  and  now  pounced 
upon  the  singing-birds  of  the  grove. 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  at  its  beginning, 
added  to  a  daring  scarcely  inferior,  a 
dauntless  impudence  peculiar  to  itself; 
and  the  heroes  of  the  'Noctes'  shraiik 
from  absolutely  nothing  which   mig^it 


astonish  or  mystify,  strike  or  stun,  amuse 
or  petrify,  the  pubUc.  Whence,  too,  the 
power  of  the  '  Times,'  the  leading  journal 
of  Europe  ?  Not  entirely  from  its  im- 
mense resources,  its  extensive  informa- 
tion, its  varied  talent,  long-established 
name,  and  the  stunulating  effect  of  that 
mystery  which  environs  it,  but  greatly, 
also,  from  the  bold  and  confident  tone 
assumed  by  its  writers,  whose  words 
soimd  like  the  strokes  of  some  giant 
hanmier,  and  are  re-echoed  through  the 
world.  We  are  far  from  proposing  such 
journals  as,  in  every  point,  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. But  we  do  think,  that  something 
of  their  independent  and  self-reliant  q)irit, 
in  a  better  and  holier  cause,  were  worth 
copying.  A  periodical  holding  strong 
principles,  supported  by  strong  talent, 
and  mformed  by  genuine  earnestness, 
should  use  strong  language,  and  take  op 
a  high  and  decided  tone,  which  yet  might 
be,  and  seem  to  be,  something  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  impertinence  of  shallof 
conceit,  or  the  insolence  of  overbearing 
dogmatism.  The  journal  that  would 
wield  power  and  sway  opinion,  must  not 
be  an  aspen  or  sensitive  plant;  it  should 
be  a  sturdy  oak,  or  the  pme  of  the  poet- 
*  Moor'd  to  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
Krmer  it  roots  him  tne  loader  it  Uowb.' 

We  are  reminded,  by  this  quotationfrom 
one  of  our  great  national  poets,  of  the 
next  qualification  we  desiderate  in  a  first- 
rate  journal — ^Nationality.  Journals,  like 
charity,  should  begin,  although  not  end,  at 
home.  To  a  wide  and  generous  cosmo- 
politanism, they  should  unite  an  interest 
m  national  affairs,  a  sympathy  with 
national  progp-ess,  a  desire  to  vmdicate 
the  peculiar  rights,  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence, to  lUustrate  the  manners,  arid 
to  recognise  the  rising  genius  of  their 
nation.  And  this,  especially,  if  the 
nation,  like  Scotland,  be  in  danger  of 
narrowing  and  dwindling  into  a  province, 
and  becoming  a  mere  subaltern  append- 
age to  a  richer  and  larger,  although  not 
a  nobler  or  older  kingdom.  The  ay, 
*  Justice  to  Scotland,'  has  become  a  watch- 
word. Upon  the  political  significance  of 
that  cry  we  enter  not;  but  we  would  raise 
and  ring  it  with  all  the  vehemence  in 
our  power  in  reference  to  our  literaiy 
and  social  interests.  Our  authors,  our 
books,  our  journals  are  f&st  ceasing  to  he 
Scottish.  Look  in  proof  of  this  to  the 
celebrated  journals  we  mentioned  above. 
The  *  Edinburgh  Review '  is  now  edited 
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by  an  Englisfaman;  its  principal  contri- 
butors are  Engitsh,  and  it  seldom  tondies 
on  a  Scottish  topic,  or  reviews  a  Scottish 
author.  *  Blackwood's  Magazme'  is  in' 
the  same  p^cament,  with  the  exoepticm 
that  its  editor— -honour  to  his  illustrious 
name! — ^is  a  Scotchman,  a  prominent 
memher  of  the  *  Justice  to  Scotland' 
Association;  and  yet,  in  his  righteous  and 
disinterested  impartiality,  sddom  notices 
Scottish  literature  at  all — ^never  reviewed 
even  the  remains  of  one  of  *Ehony's' 
niost  admired  contributors,  <dthough 
ptMiahed  for  the  behoof  of  hi*  widow, 
simply,  we  suppose,  because  that  contri- 
butor was  a  ^tchman,  and  because  the 
memoir  prefixed  was  written  by  another 
very  emin^it  Scotchman!  It  may  be 
tboughtthatthis  conduct  ismuch  more  ra* 
tional,  and  more  likdy  in  the  long  run  to 
benefit  Scotland,  than  the  rash  enthusiasm 
disi^yed  by  the  k^  Christopher  North. 
And  yet  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  sincere 
in  his  attachment,  although  unguarded 
in  his  expression  of  it,  to  his  native  land. 
When  he  donned  his  *  sporting  jadiet,'  it 
vras  am<mgthe  moors  of  Caledonia;  when 
he  spake  of  *  streams'  or  *cottag^'  the 
streams  were  the  Tweed,  the  Tay,  the 
Clyde,  the  Cart,  and  the  Consr— the 
cottages,  those  which  send  up  their  smoke 
each  morning  and  evening,  l^e  the  smoke 
of  an  altar,  parallel  with  the  simple  song 
of  praise,  to  Scotland's  still  blue  morning 
heaven;  and  on  whomsoever  he  might 
shower  that  praise,  which  fell  on  genius 
all  over  the  woiid,  like  autumn  simli^t 
on  autumn  foUage,  adding  beauty  to  the 
beautiful,  and  glory  even  to  the  decayed, 
the  richest  ^eams  were  ever  reserved  for 
our  own  Bums,  our  own  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, our  own  Aird,  Campbell,  and 
Seott.  Even  our  subordinate  and  rising 
periodicals,  too,  are  not  sufficiently  na- 
tional, and  some  of  our  young  authors, 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  are  forgetting 
their  *  puir  auld  mither,'  and  becoming 
the  adq>ted  children  of  a  more  richly- 
attirei,  but  not  a  fairer,  a  prouder,  or  a 
purer  matron. 

What  are  the  reasons  of  this  change, 
so  deplored,  we  think^  by  most  Scottish 
he^urtsl  They  are,  we  su^[)ect,'chiefly  the 
following: — 1.  We  grant  that  the  Scot- 
tl^  mind  has  not  that  paramount  pride 
of  place  which  it  enjc^ed  tw«ity-five  years 
ago.  Then  Scott,  Chahners,  Jeffirey, 
Wilson,  Irving,  Campbell,  and  others 
of  nearequal  name,  were  all  living,  in  the 
full  possesnon  of  thebr  noble  powers,  and 


unquestionably  at  the  head  of  our  litera- 
ture, poetry,  and  eloquence.  Now  these 
are  gone;  and,  although  there  are  many 
clever  men  still  among  us,  none,  with  the 
dubious  exception  of  Carlyle,  have  taken 
fully  the  place  of  these  giants;  and  most 
of  the  leading  spuits  of  the  age  belong 
to  the  South.  Hence  Scottish  books, 
manners,  authors,  even  scenes,  have  lost 
much  of  their  prestige,  and  fewer  hearts 
now  *warm  to  the  tartan.'  Besides, 
th^e  is  in  many  parts  of  South  Britain 
a  positive  prejudice  against  Scottish 
writers,  particularly  if  they  dare  to  use 
the  Doric  of  their  native  land.  Men 
acquainted  with  the  book  trade  can  tell 
us  how  difficult  it  is  to  introduce  Scottish 
poems,  and  Scottish  novels,  whether 
new  or  old,  if  at  all  national,  into  the 
great  southern  markets,  upon  the  sale  in 
which  the  success  of  a  work  so  much  de- 
pends. To  this,  almost  the  only  excep- 
tions are  the  works  of  Bums  and  the 
Waverley  Novels.  Tsdk  to  most  of  the 
English  of  Ramsay,  or  Ferguson,  or  Gait, 
or  Mansie  Wauch,  and  they  stare  and  say, 
^Bums  we  know,  and  Scott  we  know, 
but  who  are  these?  Away  with  their 
barbarous  gibberish!'  But,  again,  this 
prejudice  has  been  deepened  by  the  pro- 
found silence,  or  the  reckless  and  in- 
famous abuse,  with  which  some  well- 
known  London  journals  are  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  books  from  the  North.  We 
remember  the  late  amiable  and  admirable 
Deltl^  in  a  letter  to  ourselves,  complaining 
of  this  in  no  measured  terms,  and  in- 
stancmg  Profisssor  Wilson  even  as  hav- 
ing suSered  in  the  sale  of  his  works 
from  a  portion  of  the  London  {uress, 
which  never  noticed  their  existence, 
when  republished  as  the  *  Recreations  of 
Christopher  North.'  In  this  we  cordially 
agree  with  him,  and  none  the  less 
sinoe,  aft^  Wilson's  death,  these  same 
journals  have^  although  with  the  1^  of 
the  lame,  which  are  not  equal,  with  the 
feet  of  a  DvahU  Boiteux,  been  trying  to 
trample  on  his  glorious  grave.  We  can- 
not help  contrasting  this  base  and  con- 
temptible usage  of  Wilson  in  the  South 
(we  mean,  of  course,  by  a  set  of  critics 
there),  with  our  Scottish  treatment  of 
De  Quinoey,  whom  we  have  not  only 
adopted  and  sheltered,  but  to  whose 
genius  we  have  given  an  amount  of  re- 
cognition, which  America  herself  has  not 
greatly  surpassed.  In  fine,  England  is, 
by  the  magnetism  of  her  superi(»r  wealth 
and  importance,  not  only  assimili^g, 
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gradually,  our  language  and  manners  to 
her  own,  but  is  drawing  many  of  our 
brighter  and  more  hope^  spirits  south- 
wards, and  most  of  these,  we  fear,  make 
a  point  of  droppmg  many  Scottish  pecu- 
liarities besides  their  dialect,  accent,  and 
regard  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

It  may,  indeed^  be  eaid,  *Well,  wha* 
can  we  do]'  A  current  of  conformity 
has  set  in  toward  the  south,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  resisted  1  If  an  English  sale 
determines  the  feite  of  a  book  or  periodi- 
cal, and  if  the  English  won't  buy  anything 
that  is,  strictly  speaking,  Scottish,  it  can't 
be  helped — we  must  just  suit  our  goods 
to  our  markets.  Now,  so  far  as  books  are 
concerned,  this  may  be  partially  true;  but 
we  think  it  does  not  apply  so  much  to 
periodicals.  Surely  every  Scottish  perio- 
dical might  and  should  have  a  Scottish 
corner  in  it,  especi^y  since  in  England, 
in  America,  and  in  every  country  under 
heaven,  there  are  Scotchmen  who  have 

*  Scotch'd,  not  kill'd  the  Scotchman  in  their 

blood, 
And  love  the  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood;' 
and  who  would  hail  with  eagerness,  and 
peruse  with  rapture,  whatever  told  them 
that  Scotland's  mountains  and  Scotland's 
hearts  were  still  standing  or  beating  in 
their  right  places;  and  that  the  mighty 
Mother  of  a  Wallace,  a  Buchanan,  a 
Knox,  a  Chalmers,  a  Scott,  and  a  Wilson, 
had  not  ceased  to  bear  men  worthy  of 
treading,-  however  fer  oflf,  in  their  foot- 
steps, and  <rf  emulating,  however  imper- 
fectly, their  virtues  and  their  genius. 
!N'othing  can,  we  think,  crush  Scotland's  as- 
piring sou),  *cool  and  ardent,  adventurous 
and  persevering,  wingmg  her  eagle  flight 
against  the  blaze  of  every  art,  and  of  every 
science,  with  an  energy  that  never  remits, 
and  a  wing  that  never  tires,'  except  de- 
spair in  the  continuance  of  her  Energy  and 
inspiration;  and  nothing  would  tend  so  to 
circulate  that  despair,  as  the  continued 
issue  of  Scottish  periodicals,  in. which 
Scotland,  like  Hamlet  in  the  play,  is 
omitted  by  special  desire. 

We  name,  as  a  last  quality  in  our  ideal 
periodical,  a  hopeful,  sanguine,  believing 
onlook  toward  the  future  prospects  of  the 
Christian  world.  *  The  greatest  of  these  is 
charity,'  in  many  circumstances  and  cases; 
but  there  are  circumstances  and  cases  in 
which  we  may  with  all  reverence  invert 
the  golden  sentence  of  the  apostle,  and 
say,  '  The  greatest  of  these  is  hope.'  We 
live  in  a  twiUght  age,  but  everything 
depends  on  whether  we  deem  it  the 


momiog  or  the  evening  twilight  We 
have  o^y  the  light  of  a  crescent  to  guide 
us;  but,  although  they  str<»)gly  resemble 
each  other,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  waocin^  and  a  waning  crescent 
In  regard  to  the  future,  men's  views  may, 
we  tlunk,  be.  fedrly  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing varieties: — ^There  are  tiiose  who 
look  to  the  future  as  to  a  hopeless  repe- 
tition of  the  experiences  of  the  past,  mo- 
dified somewhat  by  increased  culture  and 
improvement,  and  many  of  this  dass 
would  roU  round  yesterday  if  they  conld, 
and  chain  us,  in  politics,  in  morals,  and 
in  religion,  to  the  exemplar  of  former 
ages.  Another  large  body  expect  that 
the  operation  of  the  natural  and  moial 
causes  at  piresent  working  is  of  itself  to 
produce  a  kind  of  millermium,  somewhat 
coarser,  perhaps,  than  that  painted  by 
pn^hets^  and  expected  by  ChiistiaDS,  but 
so  much  the  more,  they  l^ank,  likely  to 
be  realised.  A  third  and  smaller  class 
l©ok  forward  with  very  dark  forebodings 
to  the  possibiUty  of  man  deteriarating; 
of  his  aatiimal  and  feral  nature  becoming 
more  despotic  than  it  has  even  hitherto 
been,  and  adduce  liie  increase  df  madness, 
and  modified  licentiousness,  in  connec- 
tion with  progressive  civilisation,  as  a 
proof  of  what  they  fear.  Anothw  class 
expect  our  cure  from  the  detractions 
all  religion,  and  the  conoentratioD  of 
man's  every  thought  and  energy  upon 
the  improvement  of  his  present  condition. 
A  large  number  found  their  hopes  for  the 
future  on  the  revival  of  Christianity, 
coupled  with  the  advance  of  knowletfee, 
and  with  social,  sanitary,  and  moral  im- 
provements. And  a  less  but  increasing 
class  are  expecting,  in  accordance,  they 
suppose,  with  prophecy  and  Scripture 
promise,  a  supernatural  intervention,  to 
stanch  all  our  social  wounds,  right  all 
our  public  wrongs,  to  purify  the  Augean 
stable  of  our  morals  and  miseries,  and  to 
settle  all  our  rel^us  disputes  at  once 
and  for  ever. 

.  We  enter  not  on  the  question,  which 
of  these  two  last  views  be  more  consonant 
to  truth,  or  to  the  scheme  of  Scriptnre; 
but  one  or  other  of  them  a  high-toned 
journal  should  entertain.  It  must,  in 
other  words,  fight  not  the  battle  of  de- 
spair, but  of  Christian  expectation  and 
hope.  There  is  much  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country  to  appal  us.  Tb« 
churches  are  all  crumbling;  the  masses 
are  nearly  as  ignorant  and  vicious  as  ever 
they  were,  and  are  fEtst  hurrying  into  in- 
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fidelity;  tlie  upper  dasses  (see  some  re- 
markable statements  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review')  are  rushing 
en  masse  into  Pantheism;  society  seems 
losing  all  its  old  cements,  and  it  is  only 
our  present  outward  jHrosperity  which 
saves  us  from  a  fearful  catastrophe.    Bui 
the  man  and  the  journal  holding  Ohris- 
tian  principles  will  not  be  discouraged  by 
all  this.    They  will  see  in  it  only  the 
darkness  which  precedes  the  dawning  of 
the  day.    They  will  feel  that  things  may 
require  to  b^  worse  ere  they  are  better, 
but  that  better  they  shall  be.     And 
standing  on  the  misty  mountain  tops, 
they  will,  as  they  see  through  the  gloom 
glimpses  of  sunny  fields,  and  white  vil- 
lages, and  spired  cities,  and  thick-sown 
churches,  and  sober,  enlightened,  happy 
multitudes,  raise  a  joyful  shout  of  recog- 
nition, and  cry  out  to  the  rear  ranks  to 
press  onwards,  that  they  too  may  reach, 
not  only  the  prophetic  summit,  but  the 
glorious  prospect  which  it    commands. 
The  contemplation  of  tiie  Future  was  long 
only  a  luxury  to  the  speculative  or  the 
enthuoastic;  it  has  now  become  a  neces- 
sary to  all  who  would  either  work  or  fight 
with  alacrity  and  success.    Deep  hope  m 
the  Millennium  of  the  Bible  strengthens 
men  for  toil,  soothes  them  under  discou- 
ragement, hardens  them  against  scorn 
and  detraction,  and  with  what  easy  gran- 
deur does  it  bridge  across  every  torrent  of 
opposition,  however  furiously  it  may  flow, 
and  however  madly  it  may  foam !  Every 
good  and  great  object  must  now  be  pled, 
as  if  in  the  sight  of  that  great  reserve  of 
Divine  force  which  is  expected,  and  in 
tiie  prospect  of  that  *  good  time  coming' 
which  has  been  promised,  otherwise  it  will 
be  pled  to  no  purpose,  and  with  no  success. 
The  ideal  we  have  thus  set  up  is  not 
yet  ftdfilled  in  the  periodical  for  which  we 
write — although  there  is  a  decided  ten- 
dency in  this  direction — ^nor  in  any  other. 
But  fulfilled  it  shall  be.    And  we  cannot, 
ere  closing,  forbear  to  glance  forward  to 
the  periodicals  of  the  coming  time.    The 
spawn  of  the  infidel,  the  bhwkguard,  and 
the  licentious  press  has  vanished  from 
view.    No  more  does  each  First  of  the 
Month  let  loose  a  plague  of  frogs,  as  thick 
and  foul  as  erst  descended  on  ill-fitted 
Egypt    No  more  do  light  and  frivolous, 
although  clever  and  witty.  Weeklies  pass 
like  a  whirlwind  of  down  across  a  land. 


which  is  tickled  and  laughs,  but  remains 
unfed  and  unchanged.  No  more  do  the 
orgiaais  of  a  fierce  and  narrow  sectarianism 
come  forth,  as  if  on  dragon  wings,  to  in- 
crease the  divisions  and  to  deepen  the 
heartburnings  of  a  divided  and  uneasy 
church.  No  more  are  political  or  moral 
diatribes  required  in  a  world  where  right 
has  at  length  become  might,  where  sin  is 
felt  to  be  unnatural,  and  work  to  be  holy. 
No  more  is  religion  prostituted  by  being 
used  as  an  element  of  commercial  success, 
a  means  of  speedy  sale !  All  things  have 
been  made  new.  The  higher  mind  of  the 
earth  is  at  last  in  thorough  rapport  with 
its  lower.  Periodicals  have  become  faith- 
ful records  of  all  the  pure  intuitions, 
lofty  ims^ings,  noble  schemes,  and  high 
and  holy  feelmgs  of  those  who,  in  the 
jHivilege  of  superior  virtue  and  genius, 
have  taken  the  kingdom,  and  are  ruling 
the  world.  Purity,  simplicity,  earnest- 
ness, widest  sympathy,  and  warmest  piety, 
stamp  their  pi^es,  which  are,  besides, 
brightened  by  a  genius,  inflamed  by  an 
ardour,  and  pervaded  by  a  power,  of  which 
we  cannot  now  conceive,  and  which  none 
even  of  those  dreams,  when  the  soul  is 
most  awake,  and  through  sleep,  as  through 
a  lens  of  subtlest  power,  sees  things  un- 
utterable, can  rejJise  to  our  view.  The 
periodicals  of  that  time  shall  be  hailed  in 
their  stated  appearance,  like  the  dew- 
drops  sparkling  firom  the  womb  of  the 
morning,  like  the  stars  shining  out  in  the  ' 
evening  sky,  like  the  moon,  ever  recur- 
ring and  ever  fan: — ^as  these  bodies  beau- 
tiful and  pure,  and  as  them  welcome, 
and  all  but  worshipped. 

*  Utopian'  is  a  word  already  prepared  ' 
to  characterise  this  description.  We  care 
not  for  it.  Had  any  writer  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  ay,  or  of  Queen  Anne,  described 
by  anticipation  the  journals  of  our  own 
day,  a  similar  epithet  would  have  been 
applied  to  his  pictured  prophecy.  We 
do  not  recognise  the  word  im^possihle  as 
an  English,  as  a  human,  least  of  all  as  a 
Christian  word.  *  There  is  nothing,'  it 
has  been  said,  *  which  the  human  mind 
can  conceive,  which  it  cannot  accomplish.' 
There  is  nothing  (we  should  prefer  to 
alter  it  thus)  which  the  human  mind  can 
conceive  which  cannot  be  accomplished, 
through  the  blended  and  harmonious 
working  of  human  perseverance  and  Di- 
vine power. 
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Lbt  me  tell  you,  it's  no  *  small  meany*  to 
be  sound  in  wind  and  limb.  Just  attempt 
to  dimb  a  veritable  mountain,  with  short 
breath  and  soft  corns,  and  you'll  beUeve 
me;  but  anyhow,  if  you  wiU  just  let  me 
have  my  own  way,  I  will  take  you  over 
the  Wongem  Alp,  without  making  you 
once  *  puff  and  blow/  or  doing  the  slightest 
hurt  to  your  *  touch-me-not*  com. 

Many  bulky  volumes  have  been  written 
about  the  *  great  mountains,'  and,  cer- 
tainly, many  of  them  deserve  as  promi- 
nent a  place  in  books,  as  they  occupy  on 
the  face  of  nature.  There  is  Mount  Hor, 
with  Aaron's  Tomb  crowning  the  summit; 
certainly  that  must  be  worth  a  climb; 
there  is  Mount  Tabor,  with  its  command- 
ing view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
Mount  Olivet,  with  its  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten Qethsemane  and  panoramic  picture 
of  the  Holy  City,  the  sight  of  which  must 
suffice  to  make  impressions  on  the  mind 
of  a  thoughtful  traveller,  which  time  can 
never  efface:  the  fact  is,  there  are  none  of 
God's  mpuntains,  the  climbing  of  which 
is  not  connected  with  scenes  and  inci- 
dents over  which  the  memory  will  long 
love  to  linger.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  testir 
mony  of  those  who  have  climbed  the 
Pyrenees,  ascended  the  Himalaya,  or  toil- 
ed up  the  Andes.  It  may  be,  that  many 
of  my  readers  have  little  expectation  of 
ever  seeing  these  distant  mountains,  or 
even  the  nearer  Alps,  but,  permit  me  to 
say,  there  is  one  glorious  elevation  which 
all  may  reach,  and  all  may  dimb,  that 
which  is  emphatically  denominated  the 
'Mount  of  God,'  the  'Holy  HiU  of  Sion.' 
Yes,  he  who  will  take  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
his  guide,  and  Holy  Scripture  as^his  spi- 
ritual alpen  staff,  may  pasa  from  height 
to  heieht,  until  he  reaches  the  celestial 
'culm,Hhe  blissful  station  near  the  throne, 
where 

'  High  OB  a  hill  of  dazzHug  light. 

The  King  of  glorv  sprawls  his  seat, 

And  troops  of  angels,  stretch'd  for  flight. 

Stand  waiting  round  his  awful  feet.' 

But  I  am  sermonising,  and  must  come  to 
plain  matters  of  fs^t  Well,  we  start  from 
the  'Capricdrn'  at  Lauterbriinn,  to  cross 
the  Wengem,  in  the  face  of  the  Jung&au. 
Instead  of  making  at  once  for  the  moun- 
tain path,  we  turn  aside  to  see  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  beautiful  of  the  Swiss 
waterfalls,  called  the  Staubbach.    The 


body  oi  water  is  by  no  means  latrge,  but 
it  descends  from  a  great  hdght,  and  takes 
ite  first  leap  nearly  900  feet  above  the 
spot  where  you  are  standing  to  gaze  at  it; 
as  it  rushes  down,  it  is  affected  by  evay 
gust  of  wind  that  blows  through  the  val- 
ley, and  sometimes  appears  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  as  if  quite  reluctant  to 
come  down  to  earth  at  aU.  As  we  looked 
at  it,  it  assumed  at  one  moment  the  form 
of  mkt;  at  the  next,  it  came  down  gra- 
dually like  a  shower  of  silveiy  metecm; 
then,  as  it  drew  nearerj  it  ru^ed  idcmg 
like  a  torrent  of  nun,  giving  some  of  the 
unwary  bystanders  ath(»x>ugh  dr^idiii^; 
thus  baptising  them  into  the  mysteiy  of 
waterfi&lls.  We  found  we  had  selected 
the  most  favourable  season  for  obtaining 
a  sight  worth  going  a  thousand  miles  to 
look  on:  the  filing  drops  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun  formed  a  most  beautiful 
rainbow,  which)  in  consequence  of  the 
sun's  altitude,  was  then  far  hdov>  t»^ 
near  the  basin  into  which  the  water  fell, 
and  there  it  remained  for  a  conrnderaUe 
time,  to  gratify  and  delight  the  eyes  <tf 
all,  and  to  remind  some  of  the  greatness 
and  goodness  of  Him  who  has  'a  rambow 
round  about  his  throne,  in  sight  like  onto 
an  emerald.'  From  this  scene  of  beauty 
we  at  length  forced  ourselves  awi^,  and 
speedily  came  to  a  zigzag  8(»rt  of  paUi,  that 
made  us  veiy  soon  feel  we  were  on  rising 
ground*  Having  been  joined  by  other 
travellers,  we  formed  quite  a  caravan.  Our 
party  consisted  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
young  and  old,  English,  French,  Swiss, 
and  German— some  (m  foot,  some  on 
horseback^  some  carrying  their  knapsad^s 
with  ease,  and  some  making  no  smaft 
difficulty  of  carrying  themselves,  but  all 
in  the  best  humour  and  highest  spirits, 
now  loitering  and  chatting,  then  daishing 
forward  as  if  resolved  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit in  *less  than  no  time;'  but  the 
^halts'  soon  became  very  frequent,  and 
the  temptations  to  look  back,  and  look 
down,  were  increasingly  irresistible.  The 
valley  we  were  leaving,  with  its  green 
meadows,  its  winding  streams,  its  pictu- 
resque houses,  its  turbulent  water&Us, 
its  glittering  turrets,  and  its  muacal 
bells,  richly  deserved  an  earnest  and  oft- 
repeated  gaze.  As  we  ascended,  we 
made  acquaintance  with  'several  of  the 
hardy  mountaineers.  As  a  class,  they  ap- 
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pear  to  be  frugal  and  industrious  in  their 
habits: — 

*  Each  morning  sees  some  work  b^on; 
Each  evening  sees  its  close. 
Something  attempted,  something  done. 
Has  eam'd  a  night  s  repose/ 

But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
influx  of  tourists  is  sadly  corrupting  them, 
and  some  of  their  number  have  adopted 
a  system  of  begging  as  amusing  as  it  is 
annoying.    Just  take  the  following  as  a 
spcNsimen  of  many  * fomily  scenes'  into 
which  we  were  permitted  to  pry: — A 
little  chubby  girl  runs  up  to  you  with  a 
small  mountun  nosegay,  which  she  wishes 
you  to  accept  &s  a  present;  you  take  it 
graciously,  and  then  you  clearly  see  you 
are  expected  to  pwrchase  your  gift.   You 
submit;  presently  up  comes  her  elder  sis- 
ter, insisting  on  your  receiving  a  few  moun- 
tain strawberries,  just  to  moisten  your 
mouth  this  burning  hot  day.   You  can't 
object,  but  then  you  must  out  with  an- 
other coin.  A  few  steps  further,  and  you 
see  a  gate  before  you,  but  ere  you  have 
time  to  say,  *open,  sesame,*  there  it  is, 
gaping  wide,  and  the  big  brother  is  stand- 
ing with  outstretched  hand,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  he  all  but  demands  the  well- 
earned  reward.    You  fumble  among  the 
queer-looking  coins  in  your  po^et  for  a 
*  groschen/  and  haying  put  it  on  his  paJm, 
following  it  with  a  significant  wave  of  the 
arm,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  never  let  me 
set  eyes  on  y(m  again,'  you    advance, 
thinking  all  is  over;  when,  just  as  you 
have  rounded  that  angle,  there  they  are 
agaijL    They  have  taken  a  short  cut,  got 
a  rdnforcement  in  the  persons  of  paier- 
et-mater-faTjfuliaSyaxid  have  planted  them- 
selves on  ih&t  spot,  just  to  ask  vou,  in 
full  recitative,  this  one  question,  *  Am  not 
I,  am  not  I,  a  merry  Swiss  boy?*    This 
question,  repeated  with  an  intonation  that 
makes  you  fear  they  are  cru^y  pinching 
each  other,  you  decline  to  consider;  and 
you  now  pay  them  well,  as  a  bribe  to  take 
their  noise,  not  to  the  next  street,  but  to 
the  ne^t  company  of  unfortunates  who 
are  coming  up,  little  thinking  of  the 
novel  gauntlet  they  are  doomed  to  run* 

Aftw  we  had  cUmbed  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  the  valley  appeared  as  a  mere 
trench,  and  the  waterfalls,  now  far  below 
us,  appeared  like  pieces  of  white  ribbon 
dangling  over  the  rocks.  When  near  the 
summit,  a  goatherd  stepped  before  us,  and 
placed  a  strange-lookmg  tube  on  a  piece 
of  broken  granite;  and,  havmg  adjusted 
it  to  his  mind,  he  applied  one  end  to  his 


lips,  and  made  us  at  once  understand,  that 
this  queer-looking  thing,  two  yards  in 
length,  was  the  mountain-horn.  But, 
oh)  what  a  succession  of  delicious  sounds 
did  it  evoke !  I  flung  myself  down,  and 
surrendered  to  the  power  of  the  enchant- 
ment. What  marvellous  echoes!  The 
huge  granite  walls  above  us  gave  back  the 
tones  of  the  horn  with  an  indescribable 
sweetness  and  variety  of  cadence.  Talk 
about  oigans!— commend  me  to  nature's, 
I  say.  Tidk  about  a  choir ! — ^why,  the  most 
scientific  and  select  could  never  come  up 
to  this.  Never  before  had  I  heard  such 
dear  treble,  such  shrill  alto,  such  deep 
bass,  as  that  mountain  echo  sent  forth; 
the  sound  ran  from  crag  to  crag,  from 
ridge  to  ridge,  and  rose  and  fell  .with  the 
lureeze,  and  at  length  died  away  in  a  sort 
of  musical  sigh.  1  could  have  fancied 
that  some  celestial  choristers  were  giving 
us  a  chant,  as  they  ascended  to  the 
skies.  I  was  enraptured;  and  I  think,  if 
any  *  merry  Swiss  boys'  had  come  just 
then  to  poUute  the  air  with  their  out- 
cries, 1  should  have  been  tempted  to  have 
given  them  a  roll  down  the  mountain. 
This  treat  over,  I  started  to  my  feet,  and 
we  were  again  pursuing  our  upward 
course.  We  now  entered  a  small  grove 
of  pines;  the  atmosphere  was  remarkably 
clear,  and  the  stillness  so  profound, 
that  the  mere  hum  of  insects  seemed  to 
be  a  loud  noise.  Presently  we  crossed  a 
narrow  strip  of  greensward,  turned  the 
sharp  angle  of  a  jutting  rock,  and  lo ! 
there,  in  all  their  majesty,  the  mighty 
snow-covered  mountains  stood  before  us. 
We  hurried  to  the  small  wooden  hotel, 
called  *  The  Inn  of  the  Wengem  Alp,'  and 
flung  ourselves  down  on  the  outer  bench, 
that  we  might  deliberately  and  quietly 
take  in  the  sublime  scene. 

Immediately  in  front  were  the  four 
peaks  of  the  Black  and  White  Monk,  the 
Jungfrau,  and  the  Silver  Horn.  The 
Jungfrau  rises  before  you^  in  one  unbroken 
mass,  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet  above 
the  5000  feet,  the  height  of  that  eleva- 
tion on  which  you  stand  gazing  at  it. 
Between  this  mountain  and  the  Black 
Monk  there  is  a  glacier,  ten  miles  broad, 
and  eighteen  miles  long,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  which  avalanches  were 
continually  thundering  down.  These 
avalanches  could  do  no  harm,  as  all  human 
beings  and  habitations  were  far  beyond 
their  readi;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in 
some  districts  they  bring  ruin  and  desola- 
tion on  a  most  extensive  scale. 
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Having  somewhat  satisfied  our  curio- 
fflty,  and  chatted  a  little  with  the  motley 
group  of  visiters,  we  began  to  feel  that 
there  was  another  important  matter  to  bo 
attended  to:  the  wolf  in  the  stomach  be- 
came ravenous;  and  as,  of  all  wars,  an 
internal  one  is  the  most  terrible,  we  en- 
tered the  *  chalet,'  and  took  our  seats, 
with  others,  at  a  long  board,  ready  to  eat 
anything  they  might  please  to  place  before 
us,  fully  persuaded  there  was  a  spice  of 
truth  in  the  old  proverb,  *  Hunger  is  the 
best  sauce.*  But  we  had  scarcely  tickled 
our  palate  with  the  soup,  when  a  young 
*  scaramouch'  came  running  in,  as  if  he 
had  been  shot  at,  and  shouted,  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  *  Avalanche,  monsieur!  ava- 
lanche, avalanche!*  Down  went  our 
spoons  splash  into  the  gravy,  and  out  we 
all  ran,  helter-skelter.  What!  was  it 
come  to  this,  that  we  had  ascended  the 
mountain  to  be  buried  beneath  a  hillock 
of  snow?  Not  exactly:  the  urchin  wished 
us  to  see,  not  feel,  an  avalanche  fall;  and 
there,  as  soon  as  we  crossed  the  threshold, 
we  coidd  see  it,  sure  enough.  A  vast 
sheet  of  ice  and  snow  was  moving  steal- 
thily down  the  face  of  the  Jungfrau;  pre- 
sently it  appeared  to  break  up  in  a  con- 
fused mass,  and  hurry  on  much  more 
swiftly.  We  lost  sight  of  it  for  a  moment ; 
again  it  appeared,  now  widening  and  con- 
tracting, now  rushing  and  crushing,  now 
roaring  and  pouring,  until  at  last  it  took 
a  sort  of  desperate  leap  into  some  un- 
fathomable abyss,  and  all  we  could  see 
was  a  dense  mist,  which  a  passing  breeze 
speedily  swept  away.  Then  one  by  one 
we  slowly  and  thoughtfully  returned  to 
the  dinner  table,  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
avalanches  and  the  quality  of  mountain 
mutton,  at  the  same  time. 

As  soon  as  we  had  despatched  our 
dinner,  we  were  again  outside,  leisurely 
inspecting  the  many  objects  of  attraction. 
As  the  Wengem  is  covered  with  herbage, 
it  is  also  covered  with  cattle.  We  saw 
numerous  herds  in  every  direction;  and 
as  every  cow  has  a  very  musical  bell  sus- 
pended to  her  neck,  the  combined  sounds, 
as  they  floated  up  to  us  from  the  slopes, 
were  exceedingly  harmonious  and  beauti- 
ful. As  we  staid  the  night  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  the  atmosphere  continued  un- 
usually clear,  we  had  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  glories  of  an 
Alpine  sunset  and  sunrise.  As  the  sha- 
dows of  evening  drew  on,  we  climbed  to 
a  lofty  knoll  at  the  back  of  our  little 
hotel,  where,  without  interruption,  we 


could  look  up  to  those  gigantic  pinnacles 
that  seemed  stretching  their  heads  to  the 
stars.  The  stillhess  was  awful;  it  ap- 
peared as  if  we  had  indeed  entered  one  of 
God*s  great  temples,  where  the  charge 
was  literally  regarded,  *  Let  all  the  earth 
keep  silence.*  The  sun  was  invisible,  but 
his  last  expiring  rays  fell  on  the  snowy 
heights,  and  produced  a  succession  d 
shades  and  changes  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary character.  Now  Vee  had  a  streak  of 
green,  shading  oflf  into  one  of  brilliant 
pink ;  then  we  had  a  bright  yellow,  chang- 
ing into  deep  red,  but  getting  gradually 
more  dim,  until  you  saw  nothing  but  the 
cleat  white  snow;  and  then  a  paUid  hue 
seemed  to  overspread  the  mountain,  and 
a  strange  mist  began  to  curl  up,  as  if  the 
work  of  death  had  just  been  done,  and  the 
huge  corpse  was  now  about  to  be  wrapped 
in  a  decent  shroud:  it  was  an  awe-inspir- 
ing spectacle.  The  darkness  now  rapidly 
increased,  and  a  piercing  wind  from  the 
icy  range  made  us  glad  to  button  up  and 
hurry  down  to  the  inn;  and  then,  as  the 
poet  beautifully  says, 

*  The  cold  earth  slept  below — 
Above,  the  cold  asj  shone; 
Arid  all  around.  With  a  chilHng  sound. 
From  caves  of  ice  arid  fields  of  snow. 
The  breath  of  ni^ht,  like  death,  did  blow 
Beneath  the  shining  moon.' 

We  soon  retired  to  rest,  laying  our  heads 
on  our  pillows  with  a  better  understand- 
ing than  heretofore  of  the  emphatic  words 
of  the  angels  in  the  Apocalypse,  *  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God 
Almighty;*  and  felt  thankful  that  it  was 
permitted  to  man  to  say  of  Him,  *  This 
God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever:  He  will 
be  our  guide  even  unto  death.* 

Having  thus  seen  the  sun  set,  we  were 
most  of  us  astir  by  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  to  see  him  rise.  The  sight  was 
certainly  a  magnificent  one,  but  it  did 
not,  to  my  mind,  equal  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  This  might  be  the  result 
of  my  imagination  being  more  excited  and 
prepared  for  the  scene;  however,  the  gra- 
dual unveiling  of  the  world  of  wonders,  as 
the  sun  emerged  from  his  dusky  bed,  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  awaken  deep  inte- 
rest, and  filled  the  mind  with  pleasiu^ble 
emotions.  The  lines  of  one  who  looked 
on  the  face  of  nature  with  the  eye  of  a 
lover,  are  as  truthfully  descriptive  of  this 
morning  scene  as  they  are  beautiful  in 
expression: — 

'  Red  as  a  bloody  shield,  rising  he  gleams: 
Soon  o'er  the  snowy  fields  glorious  he  beams; 
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Now  from  the  meltiiig  ;m:eaths  gorgeoxis 

hues  flash; 
Icebergs  are  felling — ^how  fearfdl  the  crash ! 
Hail  to  thee^  waking  the  earth  from  her 

sleep  I 
Hail  to  thee,  breaking  the  bands  of  the  deep ! 
Hail  to  thee,  chasing  the  gloom  of  the  night ! 
Hail  to  thee,  scatt'nng  lire,  hope,  and  light !' 
Our  breakfast  of  milk  porridge  being 
finished,  we  bade  our  host  farewell,  and, 
alpen  stock  in  hand,  proceeded  en  route 
for  Grindelwald.    A  walk  of  half  an  hour 
brought  US  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
pass,  and  there  we  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  snow.    This  being  crossed,  we 
came  to  a  dreary  district  of  sand  and  rub- 
bish; broken  rocks  and  blasted  trees  met 
the  eye  in  all  directions:  this  desolation 
was  made  some  years  since  by  the  fell  of 
an  avalanche.    A  little  beyond  this  we  got 
into  a  garden  of  wild  flowers,  and  saw, 
that  where  the  earth  can  yield  no  com  for 
the  mouth,  it  will  yet  produce  beauteous 
forms  for  the  eye.    Yes,  even  witl^in  a  few 
yards  of  the  ice,  you  may  meet  with  some 
of  the  choicest  plants,  *  diffusing  their  fra- 
grance on  the  desert  air;'  wefound  gentians, 
lilies,  hyacinths,  bluebells,  and  rhododen- 
drons in  rich  profusion,  and  with  some 
boughs  of  the  latter  we  adorned  our  caps 
and  alpen  stocks,  and  marched  on  as  a 
band  of  sturdy  mountaineers.  Some  parts 
of  our  downward  way  were  very  rugged 
and  precipitous,  requiring  much  caution; 
and  in  such  places  the  guides  will  often,' 
in  their  way^  assist  the  mules  in  the  de- 
scent-Tthat  is  to  say,  they  tug  with  all 
their  might  at  the  iaih^  and  often  pull 
behind  So  lustily,  that  it  would  be  no 
marvel  if  occasionally  a  stray  tail  were 
found  in  their  hands.    The  views,  as  you 
descend,  are  surpassingly  grand.    On  the 
left,  there  is  the  Faulhom;  on  the  right, 
the  Wetterhom,  the  Shrieckhom,  and  the 
Finster  Aarhom;  and,  directly  before 
you,  the  lovely  valley  and  conspicuous 
glacier  of  Grindelwald.    Half  way  down 
we  found  a  little  chalet,  with  a  rustic  seat 
before  it,  and  a  table,  on  which  was  placed 
a  saucer  of  mountain  strawberries,  that 
tempted  the  passer-by  to  try  their  quality. 
To  this  temptation  we  suiTendered.   We 
had  scarcely  sat  down,  ere  the  worthy  pea- 
sant who  owned  the  hut  came  to  us  with 
some  bread-and-butter,  sugar  and  cream; 
80  to  it  we  went,  like  men  who  could  enter 
most  heartily  into  the  stanza  of  Robert 
Bums: — 

^Some  ha'e  meat,  and  oanna  eat. 

And  some  wad  eat,  that  want  it; 
Now  we  ha'e  meat,  and  we  can  eat, 
Sae  let  the  Lord  be  thankit.' 


Having  had  a  delicious  repast,  the  pea- 
sant brought  out  his  Alpine  horn,  and 
made  a  Uttle  more  of  that  celestial  music 
to  which  I  have  aheady  referred;  we  then 
ungrudgingly  rewarded  him  for  his  genial 
hospitaUty,  and  went  on  our  way  with 
fresh  vigour;  but,  long  ere  we  reached 
Grindelwald,  the  burning  sun  and  rugged 
path  made  us  wish  for  a  place  of  repose, 
and  a  shelter  from  the  noontide  heat,  re- 
minding us,  too,  of  One  who  is  *  a  shadow 
from  the  storm,  and  a  covert  from  the 
tempest^  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land.*  When  we  got  to  the  vil- 
lage, I  discovered,  to  my  mortification, 
that,  however  much  benefit  my  hody  had 
gained  by  the  journey,  my  umderstavdiny 
had  sadly  suffered,  for,  on  looking  down 
to  my  feet,  I  found  some  of  my  toes  in- 
clined to  peep  out  of  my  boots,  and  that, 
if  prompt  attention  was  not  paid,  sole 
and  body  could  not  be  kept  together 
much  longer.  After  many  inquiries,  I 
found  the  *  Crispin  *  of  the  place,  and  ob- 
tained an  interview,  but  what  with  his 
*  patois'  and  my  ignorance,  there  seemed 
plenty  of  sound,  but  little  sense;  so,  as  a 
sort  of  forlorn  hope,  I  betook  myself  to 
signs,  and  pomted  down  to  my  boot,  with 
a  look  that  said,  *  There's  shameful  Eng- 
lish workmanship  for  you!*  and  then  I 
gave  a  significant  shrug  with  my  shoul- 
ders, as  much  as  to  say,  'Here's  a  pretty 
fix  Fm  in,*  and  thus  I  made  him  under- 
stand, that,  '  for  a  consideration,'  he 
must  be  my  friend,  and  set  to  work  at 
once  to  put  me  in  travelling  trim  again; 
and  while  he  pe^fo^^ed  his  office,  I  lolled 
01^  a  rustic  seat,  gazing  at  the  gigantic 
mountains,  picturesque  cottages,  lovely 
orchards,  flowery  meads,  and  swift-flowing 
streams,  of  the  valley  of  Grimdelwald. 

ijarly  in  tl^e  afternoon,  we  started  for 
the  Great  Sheideck,  but  a  sense  of  fatigue 
induced  us  again  to  hire  a  porter  to  carry 
our  knapsacks.  We  found  this  pass  much 
more  wUd  and  gloomy  than  the  Wengern; 
we  might  say  of  it,  as  the  Arabs  say  of 
Mount  i^ebanon,  *It  has  autumn  at  its 
feet,  sun^n^er  on  its  shoulders,  spring  on 
its  neck,  and  winter  on  its  head;'  but 
the  going  up  was  not  all  toil  and  no 
comfqrt,  for,  on  coming  to  a  rude-looking 
hut,  surrounded  by  cows  waiting  their 
hoip:  tq  be  milked,  the  hospitable  herds- 
man beckoned  us  in.  On  entering,  we 
found  a  number  of  huge  wooden  bowls, 
all  of  a  row,  and  full  of  new  milk;  he 
then  placed  a  ladle  in  our  hands,  and 
pointed  to  the  bowls;  and  we  were  not 
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slow  in  showing  him  that  we  perfectly 
understood  his  signs;  agftin  and  again  the 
ladles  were  immersed,  and  filled,  and 
emptied.  /  kept  at  it  like  a  Trojan,  as 
if  I  feared  I  should  never  have  another 
opportunity  of  slaking  my  thirst;  we  then 
sought  to  'show  the  man  that  we  appre- 
ciated his  kindness,  by  dropping  a  few 
coins  into  his  hands,  as  we  bade  him 
adieu,  and  on  we  went;  but  1  felt  inex- 
pressibly weary,  and  great  was  my  satis- 
fiwtion,  when,  late  in  the  evening,  we 
caught  sight  of  the  auberge  at  which  we 
were  to  pass  the  night.  Thus  it  is  often 
with  the  Christian  pilgrim — ^he  is  *a- 
weary*  amid  the  toih  of  life's  journey, 
and  longs  for  rest;  he  looks  onward  and 
upward  with  strong  desire,  and  when  he 
catches  sight  of  the  land  yet  *afar  ofl^' 
he  encourages  himself  with  the  thought: — 
'There  on  a  green  and  ilowery  mount. 

My  weary  sonl  diall  sit. 
And  witii  transporting  joys  re6onnt 

The  labours  of  my  feet.' 

Around  this  hut,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Sheideck,  the  snow  was  then  lying  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  accommodations  with- 
in were  of  a  very  inferior  order;  but  we  were 
too  tired,  and  too  happy  to  find  a  shelter, 
to  be  very  festidious  about  trifles;  besides, 
as  good  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  *  He  is  a  very 
miserable  man  that  is  unquiet  when  a 
mouse  runs  over  his  shoe,  or  when  a  fly 
kisses  his  cheek,  whatever  is  literal  and 
tolerable  must  be  let  alone;'  we  there- 
fore gladly  partook  of  such  provision  as 
the  place  could  furnish,  and  then  stretehed 
our  weary  limbs  on  the  mattresses;  and 
under  the  safe  keeping  of  an  ever  wateh- 
fiil  Providence,  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  was  the  Sabbath, 
but  no  *  cheering  chime  of  Sabbath  bell 
met  our  ears,  no  tribes  were  te  be  seen 
going  up  te  the  house  of  the  Lord;  but 
this  was  no  reason  why  tee  should  disre- 
gard the  day;  though  on  the  Alps,  we 
could  keep  the  Sabbath,  for  *  every  place 
is  hallowed  ground,'  and  on  that  moun- 
tain we  might  *  rejoice  before  the  Lord.' 
Coleridge  once  said  to  a  Mend,  on  a 
bright  Sabbath  momiog,  *I  feel  as  if  God, 
by  giving  the  Sabbath,  had  given  us  fifty- 
two  springs  every  year!'  Now,  as  we 
sympathised  with  Coleridge  in  his  cheer- 
ful views  of  the  Sabbath,  we  felt  we  could 
have  *  a  time  of  sacred  joy'  even  on  the 
Sheideck.  So  we  tum^  aside  &om  the 
beaten  path,  and  sat  down  in  a  retired 
spot,  to  sing  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  read, 
and  converse  upon,  suitehle  portions  of 


the  Word  of  God.  Our  isanctuaiy  was  en- 
closed by  miglrty  granite  waUs;  its  wof 
was  the  lofty  sky;  at  our  feet,  &r  bekw, 
rolled  a  mountun  torrent;  and  behind u, 
once  and  again,  we  heard  the  avalaodies 
come  thundering  down,  reminding  us  of 
the  words  of  the  psalmist,  '  The  vdoe  of 
the  Lord  is  mighty,  it  shaketh  the  cedan 
of  Lebanon.'  At  noon,  we  descended  the 
mountain  as  fieur  as  the  ^Baths  of  Baosen- 
laui,'  and  there  took  up  our  quarts  till 
the  next  day. 

Near  tMs  hotel,  and  directly  in  front  of 
it,  though  on  much  high^  ground,  is  a 
celebrated  glacier,  to  which  we  made  a 
vifflt.  On  our  way  up  we  crossed  a  slender 
bri<^  thrown  over  a  chasm,  at  the  bet- 
torn  of  which,  at  a  frightful  depth,  a  tor- 
rent rushed  along  from  the  glacier,  with 
a  frightful  roar.  Some  boys  had  got  two 
or  three  huge  stones  on  the  bridge,  ready 
to  hurl  over,  that  we  might  have  an  idea 
of  the  depth,  from  the  time  they  tock  in 
reaching  the  turbulent  waters.  At  l&a^ 
we  arrived  at  the  glacier,  which  L(»g- 
fellow  aptly  denominates,  *a  gauntlet 
flung  down  by  stem  winter,  in  defianee 
of  the  sun.*  This  one  is,  in  fiact,  only 
the  outer  edge  of  a  vast  field  of  ice,  ex- 
tending over  a  surfieu^e  of  above  a  hes- 
dred  square  miles,  and  is  most  ja$^ 
and  formidable  in  its  aiq[)earance.  As  ve 
advanced,  fresh  wonders  met  us  at  eveiy 
turn.  We  clambered  up  icy  hillocks,  ^ 
guides  cutting  places  mr  our  feet  with 
their  hatehets;  we  entered  icy  caverns,  all 
dripping,  and  chilly,  and  cold;  we  crossed 
fearful  abysses  on  narrow  planks,  whoe 
to  have  made  one  false  step  would  have 
been  certain  death;  and  were  at  loigth 
wdl  pleased,  when  we  stepped  from  stem 
winter's  dread  domain,  and  felt  oursdves 
to  be  once  more  on  terra  firmcL 

Some  few  years  unce,  a  clergyman 
started,  with  one  guide,  to  view  this 
glacier;  the  guide  returned  without  him, 
and  perfflsted  in  the  assertion,  that  tiie 
gentleman  had  neglected  his  caution, 
and  had  fedlen  into  a  *  crevasse;'  sus- 
picion was  exdted,  and  for  twelve  days  a 
diligent  search  was  made  for  the  body, 
without  success.  At  length  they  came  to 
one  awful  abyss,  and  the  guide  said  he 
thought  that  mvM  be  the  one.  A  man  was 
let  down  by  a  rope,  with  a  lantern  round 
his  neck,  and  twice  was  he  drawn  up 
in  a  state  of  exhaustiim  for  want  of  air; 
but  the  third  tnne  he  was  successful;  he 
returned  with  the  corpse  in  his  arm&  It 
was  much  bruised,  the  limbs  were  broken, 
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bat  all  the  property  was  safe;  thus  remov- 
ing all  suspicion  of  foul  play  from  the 
guide.  Many  other  incidents,  some  of  a 
most  romantic  character,  might  be  nar- 
rated, but  they  would  swell  our  present 
*  Jottings'  too  much  to  introduce  them 
here. 

The  glaciers  of  Switzerland  are  among 
her  greatest  wonders,  forcibly  reminding 
the  thoughtful  beholds  of  Him  who 
scattereth  his  hoar  frost  like  morsels,  and 
before  whose  cold  none  can  stand;  who 
binds  up  rivers  great  and  strong  with 
icy  chains,  and  by  His  mere  breath  again 
loosens  them,  and  makes  the  waters  flow, 
*Lo!  these  are  parts  of  His  ways,  imd 
how  smsdl  a  portion  of  them  is  known.' 

Coming  down   from  Rausenlaui,  we 
visited  the  falls  of  the  Beichenbach;  a 
cascade  formed  of  those  waters  which 
were  rolting  at  our  feet  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing. Here  they  take  a  succession  of  gigan- 
tic leaps,  and  make  such  an  awful  noise, 
that  bystanders  must  shout  in  each  other's 
ears,iftheywishto  be  heard.  We  lingered 
about  this  spot  as  long  as  prudence  al- 
lowed, and  tiien  turned  into  the  steep 
and  veiy  rugged  path  that  conducted  us 
down  to  Meyringen,  where  we  hoped  to 
get  a  good  dinner.     On  reaching  the 
hotel,  my  companions  took  a  n^,  and  / 
soon  felt  inclined  to  follow  th^  example, 
but  unfortunately,  before  I  could  sink 
aw{^  into  a  state  of  forgetfulness,  a 
German  family,  consisting  of  two  gentle- 
men, a  lady,  and  a  little  boy,  then  stopping 
at  the  hotel,  set  up  such  a  strange  noise 
in  a  httle  ante-room,  that  it  made  my 
ease  desperate,  disturbed  my  good  feel- 
ings, and  compelled  me  to  have  a  quiet 
laugh  at  their  expense.     The  lady  sat 
down  to  what  might  be  called  an  apology 
for  a  piano;  all  the  strings  seemed  loose, 
and  sent  forth  a  sound  somewhat  akin  to 
the  jingling  of  tin  kettles;  then  the  whole 
party  added  their  *  sweet  voices,'  some 
of  which   seemed   cracked,  and  those 
which  were  not,  were  capable  of  nothing 
but  squeaking.    At  this  juncture,  in  came 
a  fresh  band  of  travellers;  they  listened  a 
moment,  and  then  glanced  around  with 
Borprise  in  their  countenances;  ^A^ looked 
]|t  me,  and  /  looked  at  them,  and  though 
we  could  not  speak  each  other's  language, 
we  all  said  to  each  other  with  our  eyes, 
*  What  do  you  think  of  that  nowf  and 
then  we  each  did  laugh  and  turn  away, 
as  if  saying,  *If  that  be  melody,  may 
there  soon  b«  a  de^h  of  it  in  the  land.' 
%  sleepy  friends  were  soon  disturbed  by 


the  discord.  Mi^  rubbed  their  eyes,  and 
I  shouted,  *  Time  is  up,  we  have  to  cross 
another  mountain  before  we  sleep  to- 
night.' They  took  the  hint,  the  reckoning 
was  paid,  and  we  once  more  sallied  forth. 
No  one  can  travel  far  without  meeting 
with  swne  annoyances;  every  sojoumct 
must  make  up  lus  mind  to  that;  travel 
has  its  dark,  as  well  as  its  bright  side, 
and  from  the  days  of  the  Israelitish 
wanderers  until  now,  many  have  been 

*  discouraged  because  of  the  way.'  There 
may  be  bad  roads,  bad  company,  bad 
accommodations,  bad  weather;  but  happy 
is  he  who  carries  with  him  a  cheer^l 
disposition  and  grateful  heart;  they  wiH 
be  of  more  service  to  him  than  the  far- 
!famed  *  philosophei^s  stone'  could  possibly 
be,  for  it  is  written,  *  Good-nature,  like 
the  bee,  collects  sweetness  from  evert/ 
herb;  but  ill-nature,  like  the  spider,  sucks 
poison  from  the  most  honied  flower.'  We 
all  like  *  creature  comforts,'  and  look  out 
for  them  while  travelling  from  place  to 
place;  and  greatly  long  for  them  on  the 
journey  of  life,  but  suck  *good  things' 
are  too  often  to  the  soul  what  *  suckers  * 
are  to  the  tree,  and  God  takes  off  the 

*  sucker,'  that  the  tree  may  thrive.  The 
comforts  of  the  wayside  inn,  at  the 
termination  of  a  weary  stage  in  a  journey, 
are  duly  prized,  but  they  are  not  home 
comforts,  and  we  are  soon  disposed  to 
say,  *  Arise,  let  us  proceed.'  And  so  must 
it  be  with  all  who  would  enter  *  the  rest 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God;' 
they  must  learn  that  here  they  have 
no  abiding  place;  they  must  *go  from 
strength  to  strength,'  from  stage  to  stage, 
from  province  to  province,  until  they  reach 
^A^  place 

*  Where  chilling  wind  and  poisonous  breath 

Ne'er  reach  the  healthfol  shore; 
Where  sickness,  sorrow,  pain,  and  death 
Are  felt  and  fear'd  no  more.' 

Now,  we  were  refreshed  in  spirit,  and 
invigorated  in  body,  by  the  *  creature 
comfort*'  we  had  met  with  in  the  httle 
inn  at  Meyringen,  and  so,  with  brave 
hearts  and  buoyant  steps,  we  essayed  to 
cross  the  Brunig.  For  some  distance 
our  way  lay  along  a  fertile  valley,  with 
cherries,  pears,  and  apples  growing  by 
the  roadside  in  rich  abundance,  inviting 
the  passer-by  to  pluck  and  eat;  which 
invitation  we  made  it  our  business  to 
accept  with  a  hearty  good-will.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  little  grove,  and 
having  passed  through  that,  and  taken 
a  sharp  turn,  wo  found  ourselves  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  mountoui  path, 
and  forthwith  began  to  climb;  and  what 
with  our  incessant  chatting,  our  frequent 
pauses  to  gaze  at  the  lovely  scenes  burst- 
ing upon  our  view,  and  our  frequent 
stoppages  to  pluck  Alpine  flowers,  and 
dispute  about  their  classification,  we 
managed  to  get  veiy  isa  above  the  vale, 
without  any  sense  of  fatigue.  While 
thus  *  jaunty  and  fresh,'  we  met  a  party 
of  English  gentlemen,  who  looked  un- 
mistakeably  wayworn,  and  eagerly  in- 
quired whether  the  Meyringen  hotel  was 
much  further.  One  of  the  party  ha4 
begun  to  hobble,  as  if  he  were  suffering 
from  swollen  and  blistered  feet,  and  I 
observed  that  he  had  cut  a  slit  in  his 
boot,  as  if  he  had  been  trying  to  let  the 
pain  out  at  the  hole;  but  his  halting  gait 
proved  that  his  experiment  had  been  a 
total  failure.  They  could  easily  perceive 
that  we  were  in  excellent  trim,  and  per- 
haps marked  some  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  inward  and  half-concealed 
chuckle  at  their  wo-begone  appearance, 
and  so,  to  chasten  our  spirits  a  little, 
they  begged  us  to  understand  that  we 
had  above  us  a  terribly  rugged  path  to 
traverse,  which  would  probably  make  us 
somewhat  less  merry  before  our  day's 
work  was  quite  done.  We  received  their 
monitions  with  becoming  humility,  but 
went  on  with  few  misgivings,  knowing 
that  we  had  become  pretty  much  inured 
to  this  toil,  and  also  that  the  Brunig  was 
less  lofty  by  a  thousand  feet  than  the 
mountain  we  had  that  morning  left 
behind.  With  comparatively  little  difl&- 
culty  we  reached  the  summit,  and  rested 
at  the  toll-house  that  marks  the  frontier 
of  the  Canton  Berne.  The  cottage  was 
thoroughly  Swiss,  and  we  sat  ourselves 
down  on  a  bench  in  the  balcony,  feast- 
ing our  eyes  on  the  landscape,  and  slak- 
ing our  thirst  with  copious  draughts 
of  new  milk.  We  started  again,  and 
found  the  descent  easy  and  agreeable, 
and  saw  nothing  to  deter  any  one  from 
pedestrianising  here.  We  passed  through 
umbrageous  groves,  and  along  winding 
paths,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  many  an 
overhanging  rock,  where  we  occasionally 
sat  down  and  bared  our  brows,  that  they 
might  be  fanned  by  the  refreshing  breeze, 
and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  entered 
Lungem,  a  secluded  mountain  hamlet, 
that  seemed  to  have  little  connection 
with  our  noisy  world.  Around  this  spot 
there  are  many  exquisitely  lovely  se- 
cluded walks,  making  one  feel  the  ap- 


propriateness of   Cowper's  well-known 
lines: — 

*  The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade. 

With  prayer  and  praise  agree. 
And  seem  by  Thy  sweet  bounty  made. 
For  those  who  follow  Thee.* 

We  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the 
hotel,  and  secured  beds.  While  waiting 
for  our  supper,  we  amused  ourselves  by 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  in 
which,  according  to  Continental  rule,  the 
visiters  are  required  to  enter  their  names, 
and  found,  as  usual,  that  not  a  few,  when 
thus  giving  their  signatures,  had  the 
cacoethes  scrihendi  strong  upon  them; 
some,  giving  vent  to  their  ill-humour,  in 
a  few  angry  expressions  at  the  *  enornM>us 
charges  and  shabby  accommodations;' 
and  others  exhibiting  their  wit  in  bad 
punS)  and  their  poetic  fire  in  doggerel 
rhymes;  while  a  few  good-natured  souk 
declared  they  were  pleased  with  every- 
thing <nU  of  the  house,  and  everybody  in 
it,  and  pledging  themselves  to  proclaim 
far  and  wide  the  virtues  of  the  place,  if  they 
should  ever  return  to '  Fatherland'  again. 
We  had  lovely  weather,  a  clear  atmo- 
sphere, and  briUiant  sunshine.  All  are  not 
thus  favoured,  for  one  entry  in  the  IxxA 
ran  thus: — 'No  doubt  this  is  a  most 
beautiful  country,  if  one  could  biU  see  it, 
but  here  we  have  been  for  three  days, 
and  have  discerned  nothing  but  fogs  and 
lain!*  Poor  fellow!  He  must  have  been 
*near  akin'  to  a  lugubrious  tourist  who 
once  sat  by  my  side  while  going  down  into 
Killamey  in  a  shower  of  rain;  not  an 
ordinary  shower,  but  a  regular  Killamey 
drencher.  *It  always  rains  here,  sir — 
I  knew  it  would.  I  Imve  been  here  three 
times,  and  seen  nothing — ^if  s  an  abomi- 
nable place,  sir.'  He  got  off  the  car  at 
the  first  hotel,  declaring  he  would  go 
away  the  next  morning,  and  as  we  had 
a  shower  the  next  morning,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  will  go 
on  abusing  poor  Killarney  to  his  dying 
day;  but,  if  he  had  exercised  patience,  he 
would  that  very  day  have  seen  the  lakes 
in  all  their  glory.  Well  doth  Scripture 
say,  *  Ye  have  need  otpatieTice^  and  *  Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work ;'  we  are 
often  very  restive,  and  always  too  ready 
to  Inurmur  and  complain. 

The  next  morning  found  us  on  our 
way  to  Lucerne,  and  the  walk  along  the 
vale  of  Samen  was  among  the  mod 
pleasant  of  our  pleasant  walks  in  Switzer- 
land. We  had  now  quitted  the  rugged 
and  grand,  and  were  surrounded  by  the 
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quiet  and  pastoral;  gentle  slopes,  wooded 
hillS)  and  luxuriant  meadows,  reminded 
us  of  the  fertile  land  of  England.  Some 
years  since,  this  valley  was  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  water,  called  ^the  Lake  of 
Lungem,*  hut  hy  some  skilful  engineer- 
ing, the  lake  was  tapped,  and  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  were  recovered  for 
cultivation.  We  presently  passed  a  road- 
side burial-ground,  with  its  small  church; 
and  were  not  a  little  interested  by  the 
sight.  Every  grave  was  surmounted  by  a 
crossj  adorned  with  gilt,  and  on  many  of 
these  crosses,  painted  with  some  preten- 
sions to  artistic  skill,  were  the  likenesses 
of  the  deceased;  so  that  the  gtaveyard 
was  a  sort  of  pictur^^Uery  of  the  dead, 
to  which  the  relatives  might  come,  and 
vividly  recall  past  forms  to  their  view. 
We  saw  some  of  these  relatives  kneeling 
by  the  graves,  a^d  repeating  Popish 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  departed  souls. 
Other  signs  of  our  being  in  a  Popish 
district  were  not  wanting:  pictures  of 
saints  were  hanging  in  front  of  many 
houses,  and  crosses  and  shrines  by  the 
road-side  were  num^ous,  evidences  of 
prevailing  Romanism,  and  that  priestly 
influence  abounded  on  every  hand. 

After  a  walk  of  three  hours,  we  came, 
to  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Sarnen;  and 
here  we  bargained  for  a  boat  with  two 
rowers  to  take  us  to  the  other  end.  This 
boat  was  of  very  primitive  construction, 
and  the  rowers  were  a  young  man  and 
his  wife.  We  were  informed  that  it  was  a 
standing  custom  for  the  peasant  women 
to  take  their  full  share  in  such  toilsome 
work,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  aid 
the  men,  if  need  be,  in  defending  their 
country  against  an  invading  foe.  This, 
worthy  couple  interested  us  by  then:  civil 
and  obliging  manners;  and  wheu  we 
struck  up  several  tunes,  to  try  the  eftect  of 
sound  on  the  water,  they  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  some  of  our  tunes  were  familiar 
to  them.  Their  method  of  rowing  was 
very  different  to  what  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to.  With  us  the  boatman  looks 
one  way  and  rows  another,  but  on  these 
Swiss  hikes,  the  rowers  stand  up,  look 
ahead,  and  push  the  boat  along  with 
great  rapidity  by  a  sort  of  paddle.  When 
we  reached  the  landing-place,  they  shook 
^  by  the  hand  most  heartily,  and  told 
lis  ttiey  knew  we  were  priests.  We 
smiled,  and  gave  them  our  blessing,  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  extra  coins,  foi:  their  atten- 
tion and  civility.  They  then  directed  us 
on  our  way,  and  it  was  evident  they 
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watched  to  see  wheth^  we  understood 
them,  for,  after  getting  a  considerable 
distance,  we  were  hailed  by  a  strange 
voice,  and  on  looking  round,  we  per- 
ceived the  good  woman  running  after  us 
as  if  something  serious  had  occurred. 
She  came  to  tell  us  we  had  taken  the 
wrong  turning,  and  would  not  again  leave 
us  till  she  had  walked  a  long  distance  to 
put  us  in  the  right  track;  but  it  appears 
she  did  npt  do  more  than  any  person  in 
that  canton  would  have  felt  bound  to  do, 
for  they  have  neither  mile-stones  nor  direc- 
tion-posts, and  every  in^bitant  is  ex- 
pected to  conduct  strangers  on  their  way 
without  fee  or  reward^ 

The  village  of  Sarnen  is  ple^wantly 
situated,  an^  is  memorable  as,  the  ^t 
where,  according  to  tradition,  that  tragical 
event  happened  which  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  led  to  the  revolution  in 
which  the  celebrated,  though  probably  pnly 
mythical,  person  William,  Tell  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part.  The  stoiy  runs  th^s; 
— The  Austrian  bailil^  who  inhabited  a 
castle  here,  sent  to  seize  some  oxen  with 
which  a  farm^er  of  the  name  of  Halden  was 
ploughiug.  Enraged  at  the  insult,  and 
stung  by  the  insolence  of  the  messenger, 
who  told  him  that  *  such  a  clod-pole  as 
he  bad  no  right  to  such  flne  bjaasts,'  he 
fell  fold  of  the  man,  broke  his  Angers,  and 
compelled  hin\  to  *tak;e  to  hi^  heels.' 
The  fanner  then  dreading  the  certain 
vengeatnce  of  the  bailiff,  fled  oyer  the 
mountains  to  qt  neighbounng  canton, 
little  dreaming  of  the  vengeful  act  to 
which  the  barbarous  spirit  di*  the  bailiff 
would  prompt  him.  This  wretch  sent 
and  seized  Halden's  father,  and  com- 
manded him  to  betray  his  son's  *  where- 
abouts.* On  being  refused,  l^grewfurious, 
ordered  some  irons  to  be  heated,  and 
had  the  old  man's  eyes  burned  out,  and 
theu  tunxed  him  adrift  to  grope  his  way, 
and  proclaim  his  wroAg.  The  results  we 
shall  refer  to  preseutly,  when  making 
further  allusion  to  the  heroic  Tell.  As 
we  passed  through  the  village,  we  stopped 
to  look  at  a  monastery,  where  dwelt 
many  a  monk,  *aU  shaven  and  shorn.' 
The  doors  of  the  chapel  being  open,  we 
entered,  and  were  soon  followed  by  two 
pedestrians,  with  dusty  boots,  and  coats 
slung  across  their  arms,  who  came  in 
to  kneel  before  the  altar,  ofier  prayers 
to  the  Virgin,  sprinkle  themselves  with 
holy  water,  and  then  pass  on  their  way, 
with  Ughtened,  but  not  ^Tdightened  con- 
sciences.   There  was  in  this  act  of  thehs 
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at  least,  a  Benblanoe  of  piety,  something 
that  was  calculated  to  elidt  admiration. 
It  were  well  if  there  were  a  more  ^pe^ 
acknowledgment  of  the  goodneas  and 
care  of  Qod  amongst  those  of  us,  who 
hoast  of  greater  illumination,  and  a  purer 
faith. 

About  a  mile  beyond,  we  crossed  a 
covered  bridge,  cm  which  was  a  painting 
of  *  Christ  baring  the  Cross,'  and  under- 
neath were  the  words,  *0h,  all  ye  that 
pass  by,  is  it  nothing  to  you?  was  there 
ever  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow?*  A 
little  further  on  was  a  shrine,  in  which 
we  saw  a  representation  of  *  Jesus  cruci- 
fied,' with  the  blood  streaming  from  the 
head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet^  witii  this 
inscription,  *  Wonder,  0  man!  Jesus  suf- 
fered ^as  for  thee;  pass  not  by  without 
saluting  him.'  ShorUy  after  this^  we  met 
a  number  of  peasants  going  to  mass,  and 
all  engaged  in  repeating  prayers,  one  of 
the  company  countuig  the  beads  and 
keeping  the  reckoning^  that  they  might 
know  when  they  had  got  through  the 
allotted  number. 

We  were  now  traversing  a  levd  path 
surrounded  by  lofi^  mountains,  the  pro- 
spect around  and  before  being  most  en- 
chanting. Apples,  cherries,  strawberries, 
grew  in  abundance  by  the  wayside,- and 
might  be  had  for  the  gathering;  with 
the  hook  of  our  alpen  stock,  we  brought 
nigh  the  high^  branches,  and  found  the 
£ruit  most  pleasant  to  our  taste.  In  the 
afternoon,  we  arrived  at  Alpnach,  on  the 
margin  of  the  Lake  d  Lucerne.  Here  we 
ord^ed  dinner,  and  ate  as  if  we  both 
wanted  it,  and  knew  we  should  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

Near  this  village  was  the  celebrated 
*  slide,*  now  out  ci  use.  It  was  a  sort  of 
trench  formed  in  the  mountidn  side,  down 
which  the  felled  timber  was  made  to  slide 
into  the  lake.  Its  length  was  2500  feet, 
and  was  formed  of  30,000  trees,  carried 
over  deep  declivities,  and  through  various 
tuimels,  a  little  rill  running  through  it, 
to  oount^Bct  the  friction  occasioned  by 
^e  descending  timber.  When  the  trees 
were  cut  down,  they  were  shipped  of  thwr 
bark,  and  then  thrown  into  this  trench, 
doim  whidi  they  rushed  with  mighty  im- 
petus, and  a  noise  like  thunder.  By  this 
means  whole  forests  were  brought  away, 
and  went  to  form  such  rafts  as  those  we 
met  when  sailing  up  the  Rhine. 

Aiteat  dinner,  we  again  hired  a  boat  with 
two  row^  and  started  for  Luo^me.  The 
scene  was  now  one  <tf  softened  beauty. 


9o  pore  waa  the  water,  that  both  the 
sky  above,  and  eveiy  object  on  tbe  banks, 
were  clearly  reflected  therein,  as  if  the 
whole  li^e  were  one  widenspread  mirror. 
The  steam-boat,  the  pleasure-boat,  or  the 
passage-boat,  might  be  seen  here  and 
there  raffling  the  surface.  Before  ns  wis 
the  Bighi,  and  at  our  left  Mount  Piiatas, 
a  black  and  ft'owning  giant  moantaiA, 
about  whose  head  storms  seem  continually 
brewing;  and  no  wonder,  if  the  legend  be 
true,  for  it  is  said  the  mountain  is  named 
after  t^t  Pilate  who  condemned  Jesoi 
to  death,  and  who  afterwards  wandered 
about  h^e  with  a  troubled  oonsdenoe,  and 
at  Uu^  drowned  hims^  in  the  blade  pool 
near  the  summit!  On  the  shores  iji  thii 
lake  stands  William  Toll's  Chapel,  and 
the  spot  was  pointed  out  to  us  where,  ai 
the  l^end  hath  it,  he  and  his  brave  com- 
panions joined  tc^ther  in  taking  a  solemi 
oath  to  free  their  country  from  for^ 
rule.  Tell,  exaq)erated  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  Austrian  governors,  and  maddened 
by  that  cowardly  and  inhuman  act  of  the 
governor  of  Samen,  resolved  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  first  opportunity  of  breaking 
the  yoke;  and  this  soon  presented  itself 
In  the  town  of  Altor^  ihe  Austrian  gover- 
nor Gessler  is  said  to  have  ordered  his 
hat  to  be  placed  on  a  pole  in  the  niai^et- 
place,  and  then  required  all  the  inhabi- 
tants and  ev^  passer-by  to  do  homage 
to  it.  Tell  came  to  the  spot,  and  burn- 
ing with  indignation,  he  refused  to  obey. 
He  was  promptly  seized,  and  hurried  be- 
fore the  governor,  who  had  at  that  very 
time  got  Tell's  httle  son  as  a  prisoner. 
The  tyrant  now  bethought  himself  ci  a 
scheme,  which  at  once  revealed  the  black- 
ness of  his  heart  and  the  bloodthirsti- 
ness  of  his  nature.  He  told  TeU  that  be 
understood  he  possessed  extraordinary 
skill  as  an  archer,  and  he  wished  to  pat 
him  to  the  proofl  *An  apple,'  said  he, 
*  shall  be  placed  on  the  head  d  thy  son, 
and  thou  shalt  stand  one  hundred  yards 
off,  and  if  thou  hit  the  apple  both  shall 
be  pardoned;  but  if  thou  refuse  this  trial, 
thy  son  i^all  die  before  thine  eyes.'  TeU 
was  horrorstricken,  and  implored  Gessler 
to  spare  him  so  oruel  an  OKperiment;  but 
the  wretch  was  inexorable.  The  biave 
lad  was  brought  forward,  and  he  thea 
sought  to  encourage  his  father,  remindiojr 
him  of  his  usual  cmfftiling  skill  in  arcbeiy. 
At  length  Tell  assented  to  the  trial;  the 
lad  took  his  station  by  a  tree,  and  calmly 
awaited  the  issue.  Around  him  stood 
the  soldiers,  and  behind  them  the  despo- 
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tic  TtAeg,    Ab  antcfw  wm  broaght  to  T^ 
he  examined  it,  tried  it,  and  then  sna|q[)eG[ 
it  in  two,  demamdrng  his  own  quiver;  it 
WIS  brought  to  him,  and  while  he  was 
selecting  one  for  immediate  use,  he  ma- 
naged ulroitly  to  secret  another  in  his 
sleeve,  and  then  to  hide  it  in  his  girdlei. 
Preeently-^tfaough  his  parental  afifection 
well-nigh  rendered  htm  powerless — he 
gave  a  tender  look  towards  lus  son,  lifted 
his  am,  took  a  steady  aim,  drew  has  bow, 
and  off  flew  the  arrow  ri^t  throu^  the 
core  oi  the  apple!    The  lad  rui^d  into 
hii  Ivther's  arms,  who  then  fell  senseless 
to  the  groond.    As  he  lay  thoe,  the  con- 
etaUd  arrow  came  into  s^t.    When  he 
recovered,  the  governor  demanded  what 
that  second  and  concealed  arrow  meant 
Tell  boldly  replied,  *To  pierce  thy  heart, 
tyrant,  if  I  had  injured  my  son.'     At 
these  words,  the  cowardly  ruffian  stepped 
back,  as  if  expecting  to  be  shot  then;  and 
forttiwith  revoked  Ins  promise  of  pardon, 
ordering  Tell  to  be  heavily  ironed,  and 
convey^  away  to  a  dungeon.   Soon  after- 
wards, he  ordered  a  boat  to  be  manned, 
resolvii^  to  take  him  along  the  lake  to 
the  prison  at  Kussnacht;  Imt  a  tremen- 
dous storm  arose,  and  the  boat  became 
umnanageable;  and  as  Tell  knew  better 
than  any  of  them  how  to  navigate  those 
waters  at  sudi  a  season,  the  only  chance 
of  thek  esd^ing  with  their  lives  was  to 
kiMK^  off  his  fetters,  and  let  him  steer. 
This  they  did.    He  soon  put  1^  boat 
about)  and  ere  long  bron^t  it  near  to  a 
pieoe  of  rock  with  which  be  was  fiEuniliar, 
niade  a  sudden  spring,  got  on  shore,  push- 
ing the  boat  out  again  on  the  stormy 
walers  of  the  lake,  and  thus  made  his  es- 
cape,   fie  then  hastened  to  arouse  the 
various  cantons,  headed  several  bands  of 
liis  cottHtrymen,  and  oonduoted  the  cam- 
pngn  with  so  much  courage  and  skill, 
that  m  a  short  time  the  Austiians  were 
entirely  routed,  and  driven  out  of  the 
coontiy;  and  thus  Switzerland  became 
fi«e! 

These  gallant  Swiss  appear  to  have 
be^  men  of  kindred  ^[mit  with  those 
sncaent  heroes  who  Mi  at  Maratikon,- 
ThennopylaB,  and  Salamis.  They  actod 
^th  an  enthusiasm  like  unto  that  of  the 
Greeks,  who  cont^ided  on  their  classic 
■oil  witii  the  hau^ty  Persian,  and  drove 
^  scattered  host  across  the  Hellespont. 
They  were  defending,  in  their  way,  the 
owffle  of  hberty,  fwr  whidi  they  were  pre- 
pwed  tostruggk  till  deatii,and  m  whidi 
ti»y  wtBie  destined  to  enjoy  a  triumph. 


Gesslei's  cruelty  made  his  rule  insupport- 
able. It  is  by  such  means  subjects  are 
maddened.  All  history  furnishes  us  with 
abundant  illustrations  d  that  passage  of 
holy  writ,  *The  tonder  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  crueU  Human  nature  seems 
capable  of  any  atrocity.  Where  there  is 
irreiqKttsible  or  unrestrained  power,  there 
is  too  commonly  imhridled  ferocity,  justi- 
fying, in  such  cases,  the  poet's  declara- 
tion:— 

*  There's  mercy  in  each  ray  of  light  that  mor- 
tal eyea  e'er  saw: 
There's  mercy  in  each  breath  of  air  that 

mortal  ups  may  draw; 
There's  mercy  both  for  man  and  beast  in 

God's  indulgent  plan; 
There's  mercy  in  each  creeping  thing — M 
VMJm has wmefor  mam,* 

Wit&  our  mind  sometimes  luxuriating 
in  the  present,  and  sometimes  dwelling 
on  the  past,  as  the  boatmen  pointed  us 
to  these  memorabte  i^>ots,  we  passed 
rapidly  along  the  lake.  As  we  rounded 
a  smi^  promontory,  we  observed  the 
lowers  \xxAi  towards  the  shore,  and  de- 
voutly cross  themsdves;  on  turning  in 
that  direction,  we  perceived  a  crucifix 
placed  dose  to  the  water's  edge,  designed 
for  the  ^)ecial  devotional  use  of  the  good 
CathoUcs  who  so  often  pass  and  repass  . 
this  spot.  The  town  di  Luoame  now 
came  in  sight,  and  after  having  had  this 
day  such  a  succesaon  of  beautiful  scenes 
as  almost  made  one  weary  with  delight, 
we  sprang  from  our  boat  to  the  shore, 
immediat^y  in  front  of  the  magnificent 
Schweitaer  Hotel.  This  noble  building  is 
of  recent  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
no  less  tban  £30,000.  It  stands  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  with  Pilatus  directly 
b^ore  it,  and  the  snowy  Alps  in  tiie  dis- 
tance; and  to  linger  about  the  vestibule 
or  portico,  on  a  fine  summer's  moraing  or 
ev^nng,  is  a  treat  worth  taking'  a  long 
journey  to  enjoy. 

Lucerne  is  emphatically  a  Popish  place, 
and  the  stronghold  of  the  Jesuits.  Though 
its  fbrm  of  government  is  r^ublican,  in- 
tolerance and  persecution  iq)pear  to  be 
rampant.  The  Protestants  in  tiie  place 
are,  to  a  laige  extent,  denied  the  rights 
(^  citizenship,  and  can  hold  no  public 
office.  Yes,  here,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  professed  republicans  and  universal 
suffi:agists,  men  walk  about  with  fettered 
minds.  Popery  and  liberty  cannot  co- 
exist; they  have  about  as  much  affinity 
as  an  acid  and  an  alkali;  they  do  as  well 
together  as  water  and  oil.  A  pure  Chris- 
tiadity  calls  us  to  true  liberty,  but  Popery 
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robs  man  of  his  birth-right;  and  there 
never  can  be  reaiL  freedom  anywhere,  un- 
less a  man  feels  himself  at  perfect  liberty 
to  worship  God  in  any  way  his  conscience 
may  dictate,  none  daring  to  make  him 
afraid.  *WhOTe  the  Spirit  of  God  is, 
there  is  liberty/  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
when  intolerant  persons  are  invested  with 
authority,  and  such  are  the  Jesuits;  and 
they  are  supreme  in  Lucerne.  Hence 
the  injustice  done  to  the  Protestants 
there. 

After  a  quiet  night's  repose,  I  was 
awakened,  early  in  the  morning,  by  the 
jingling  o^  I  ^ow  not  how  many  bells, 
and  hastily  arose,  and  prepared  for  a 
strolL  On  turning  into  the  street,  I 
found  a  number  of  persons  hurrying  away 
to  mass,  and  followed  ihem,  and  soon 
crossed  the  threshold  of  a  spacious  church, 
filled,  at  that  early  hour,  by  a  large  con- 
gregation, who  were  attending  to  the 
doings  of  about  a  dozen  priests,  whose 
splendid  vestments  and  varied  motions 
were  sufficient  to  attract  every  eye.  Many 
exquisite  paintings  and  choice  specimens 
of  the  sculptor's  skill  adorned  the  walls; 
enchanting  music  resounded  through  the 
place,  and  fragrant  incense  rose  in  clouds 
.  to  the  roof.  Oh,  thought  I,  how  cheering 
this  sight  would  be,  if  this  crowd  had 
gathered  thus  early  to  surround  the 
mercy-seat  in  the  name  of  the  *one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus !'  But  it  w^  not  so; 
they  bowed  to  images,  they  paid  homage 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  invoked  departed 
saints;  they  had  *a  form  of  godlmess,  but 
denied  the  power.*  That  you  may  see  I 
do  not  misrepresent  these  Papists,  just 
look  at,  and  think  over,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  *  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  I V.,- 
which  is  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Romish  Church  at  the  present  day: — *  I 
constantly  hold  that  there  is  a  purgatory, 
and  that  the  souls  detained  therein  are 
helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful; 
likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  together 
with  Christ  are  to  be  invocated,  that  they 
offer  prayers  to  God  for  us;  and  that  their 
relics  are  to  be  venerated.  I  most  firmly 
assert  that  the  images  of  Christ,  and  the 
mother  of  God,  ever  virgm,  and  also  of 
the  other  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  re- 
tained, and  that  due  honour  and  venera- 
tion are  to  be  given  unto  them.'  Such 
being  the  *  creed,'  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  prevalence  of  image-worship,  espe- 
cially among  the  illiterate.  But  this 
creed,  and  the  principles  of  the  New  Tes- 


tament, are  as  opposite  as  light  and  dai- 
ness;  and,  thank  God,  Britons  have  ac- 
cess to  that  book,  and  can  see  therdn 
*the  man  of  sin'  stand  revealed,  and 
gather  an  assurance  that  the  Lord  will 
destroy  him  with  the  breath  of  his  mouf^ 
and  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming. 

The  town  of  Lucerne  presents  various 
objects  of  deep  mterest  Perhaps  the  most 
attractive  of  these  are  the  covered  bridges. 
These  are  literally  public  picture  galleries; 
for  among  the  ralkers,  wMch  are  arranged 
in  a  triangular  fwrm  to  support  tiie  roo^ 
you  find  a  succession  of  paintings,  many 
of  which  afford  unmistakeable  evidence 
that  they  are  the  production  of  no  unprao- 
tised  hand.  On  one  bridge  I  counted  as 
many  as  150;  on  another,  120 — ^half  of 
them  coming  into  view  as  yon  cross  in 
one  dirediion,  and  the  rest  seen  as  yea 
return.  The  series  of  subjects  on  one 
was  called  the  *  Dance  of  Death;'  on  an- 
other, there  were  scenes  from  Swiss  his- 
tory; on  another,  illustrations  of  the  life 
and  acts  of  two  of  the  patron  saints  of 
Lucerne;  on  another,  a  succession  of  Sorip- 
ture  scenes,  from  the  Fall  onwards,  through 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta-r-thtis 
fiimishing,  as  Wordsworth  says, 
*  Lessons  for  every  hearty  and  a  Bible  for  all 

eyes.' 
I  should  think  parents  find  this  no  un- 
attractive spot  as  a  promenade  for  their 
little  ones.  Many  of  the  pictures  have 
been  recently  retouched  and  restored; 
but  such  is  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  they  seem  to  suffer  but  little  injuiy 
through  a  long  succession  of  years;  for, 
on  the  wall  of  a  house  at  the  end  of  one 
of  these  bridges,  we  saw  a  large  paintmg, 
with  an  inscription  intimating  that  it  was 
first  set  up  in  1413,  then  renovated  in 
1647,  and  once  again  in  1748,  so  that  it 
had  remained  there  between  400  and 
500  years;  and  though,  when  we  saw  it, 
it  had  not  been  tpuched  for  a  century,  it 
looked  remarkably  clear  and  fresh.  On 
one  of  these  bridges  we  saw  a  small  shrine, 
in  which  was  a  representation  of  the  in- 
fimt  Jesus  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and 
beneath  this  a  doll,  mtended  as  an  effigy 
of  the  Virgin,  adorned  with  a  sort  of 
crown,  surrounded  with  a  profusion  of 
trumpery  tinsel  ornaments;  all  this  was 
enclosed  in  a  network  of  iron,  with  an 
aperture  sufficiently  large  to  allow  yoH  to 
put  your  hand  in,  and  drop  a  contribution 
into  a  money-box,  placed  there  to  receive 
the  gifts  of  the  pious.  In  the  vestibide 
of  the  splendid  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
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there  are  several  stone  vases  filled  with 
holy  water,  and  over  one  of  these  there  is 
a  well-executed  pamting  of  the  Saviour, 
with  these  words  heneath,  *  Amplius  lava 
me;'  in  another  compartment  there  is  a 
picture  of  Mary  weeping,  with  the  in- 
scription, *  Teach  me  sincerely  to  mourn.' 
Near  one  of  the  churches  there  is  a  fine 
old  pump,  around  the  case  of  which  was 
painted,  in  Latin,  the  words  found  in 
rroverhs  xx.  5.  This  is  an  ostentatious 
*  holding  forth'  of  the  Word  of  life;  hut 
you  must  not  ask  for  more  than  Rome 
chooses  to  give,  and  she  never  gives  more 
than  is  convenient. 

There  was  one  other  ohject  in  Lucerne 
which  we  much  wished  tk)  see;  aiid  find- 
ing it  was  a  httle  distance  out  of  town, 
we  inquired  the  way,  and  thitherward 
directed  our  eager  steps.  This  was  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  those 
brave  guards  who  were  massacred  while 
nobly  defending  the  royal  family  of  Prance 
from  the  brutal  tfttack  of  the  ferocious 
crowd  that  entered  the  palace  during  the 
dreadful  revohitidn  of  the  last  century. 
These  men  would  not  quit  their  post; 
and,  rather  tha^  betifty  their  trust,  they 
suff(^?ed  themselves  to  be  cut  down  by  the 
infuriated  mob.  The  monument  is  per- 
fectly tmique  in  its  character.  It  is  a 
huge  lion,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  1« 
feet  high,  and  28  feet  long.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  in  the  agonies  of  death.  With  a 
spear  sticking  in  his  side;  but,  though 
thus  smitten,  he  is  endeavouring  With  his 
paw  to  protect  a  shield,  on  which  you  dis- 
cern the  royal  arms  of  !E^nce.  l^enunes 
of  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  who  were  thus 
slaughtered  are  carved  on  the  rock  be- 
neath the  figure.  There  is  an  air  of 
qnietude  about  the  epoty  that  seems  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  character  and  design 
of  this  national  manorial.  Around  you 
there  are  huge  pieces  of  granite  and 
lofty  trees;  before  you  is  a  small  sheet 
of  water,  which  serves  as  a  barrier  to 
prevent  visiters  approaching  too  near; 
about  the  rock,  many  ferns  and  creepers 
are  growing  luxuriantly,  and  the  sound  of 
watw  continually  trickling  down,  toge- 
ther with  the  general  solitude  of  the 
spot,  gives  a  plaintive  aspect  to  the  whole 
scene.  The  interest  was  greatly  increased 
^  the  presence  of  an  aged  man  dressed 
in  scarlet  uniform — somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear— who,  I  found,  was  one  of  the 
v«y  few  guards  that  escaped  the  butchery 
of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day.  He 
was  the  only  survivor,  but  has,  I  believe. 


since  my  visit  been  called  to  his  last 
account.  He  lived  in  a  cottage  hard  by, 
and  was  very  willing  to  give  any  informa- 
tion that  was  sought,  and  just  as  ready 
to  receive  any  gratuity  which  the  liberal 
might  feel  disposed  to  o£fer.  Kear  this 
&(pot  stands  a  little  chapel,  which  we  en- 
tered, and  found  full  of  relics;  on  the  altar 
Was  a  cloth  which  had  been  richly  em- 
broidered by  one  of  the  royal  family  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  here  mass  is  often  said 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  these  de- 
parted Swiss  guards.  Well,  after  having 
thoroughly  perambulated  the  town  and 
its  environs;  after  having  gazed  again  and 
again  at  the  picturesque  old  feu£d  walls 
and  watch-towers;  after  having  taken 
many  last  looks  at  the  lovely  lake  and 
snow-clad  mountains,  we  felt  we  must 
'arise  and  depart;'  so  we  flung  ourselves 
into  the  gloomy  *  interior'  of  a  diligence, 
and  travelled  through  the  night  back 
to  Basle,  en  rotUe  to  *  Home,  sweet  home.' 
And  as  we  had  taken  *  return-tickets '  for 
Rotterdam  and  the  Rhine,  I  have  nothing 
additional  to  o£fer  about  the  homeward 
journey,  except  it  be  to  say,  that  the 
nearer  we  approached  our  *  sea-girt  isle,'' 
the  more  sensibly  did  I  feel  the  iitf  uence 
of  the  well-known  stanza:-^ 
'  Land  of  my  fathers,  thee  I  love, 
I  love  thee  next  to  heaven  above; 
And  wdl  thy  slanderers  as  they  WiD, 
With  all  thy  fotdts,  I  love  thee^till.' 

As  we  descended  the  Rhine,  we  had 
plenty  of  time  to  compare  notes,  correct 
our  journals,  and  discuss  our  perils;  and 
one  bright  afternoon  we  grew  somewhat 
poetical,  and  sat  down  at  the  cabin  table, 
to  give  fulP  license  to  the  Muse,  and  see 
what  her  inspiration  might  produce.  / 
managed  to  string  together  the  following 
lines,  with  whidi  I  make  my  bow  to  the 
reader,  thanking  him  for  his  company 
and  his  patience,  and  hoping  he  may  fed 
none  the  worse  for  the  stroll  we  have 
thus  tak^  together: — 
IVe  been  to  the  mountains,  and  diank  at 
the  fountains, 

Where  eagles  and  chamois  ore  seea. 
And  cross'a  lovely  valleys,  admiring  the 
chaUt», 

And  marking  ihe  rivulet's  gleam. 
I  have  stood  by  the  torrent,  where  many,  I 
warrant. 

Would  feel  some  degree  of  affiight. 
Be  all  of  a  shivery  or  rather  would  quiver 

Like  aspens,  oi  which  poets  write. 
I  have  gazed  at  the  brightness,  the  unsullied 
whiteness, 

With   which   the   huge    mountains   are 
crown*d. 
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A  jAarj  so  lavish,  snffieieBt  to  ravish 
With  pleasure  the  mind  most  profound. 

1  have  heard  with  a  gladness^  snbaiding  to 


The  sound  of  the  mountaineer's  horn. 
Now  waving  and  sighing,  then  fistdine  and 
As  if  from  a  maiden  forlorn.  [oying, 

When  Sol  was  oppressive,  and  heat  was  ex* 
Par  down  in  the  valleys  below,     [oessive. 

My  feet  have  been  tripinng^  and  now  ana 
then  slipping. 
O'er  hillocks  of  ioe  aad  of  snow. 


I  have  listea'd  with  wonder^  mm  on  rell'd  ^ 
thunder. 
From  where  the  vast  avalanche  fell. 
While  mist,  now  up-curling,  then  twistmg 
and  twirline. 
Detained  me  as  if  by  a  spell. 

Farewell!  soenes  of  brightneai^  of  beao^ 
and  lightness, 
I  often  shiQl  think  upon  yon; 
Tour  names  I  will  oneriiuL^  and  mcm*^ 
must  perish, 
B^ie  you  ean  Me  from  my  view. 


WINIFRED:   AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


OHAPTER  Till. 

Olarb  dq^Murted  for  the  Continent  with 
the  dowager  Lady  Arundel  with  sueh 
extraordinary  precipitation,  that  Miss 
Peveril,  stunnenl  and  confiised,  did  not 
recover  from  her  surprise  and  bewilder- 
ment for  many  days  after  the  flight;  then, 
indeed,  her  lamentations  were  unceasing. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
What  had  been  the  matter  with  Clare? 
And  if  Clare  was  ill,  why  did  she  go? 
It  was  Clare's  will  imd  pleasure  to  do 
so,  I  might  have  replied;  and  what  other 
reason  could  be  given? 

*  Well,'  exclaimed  Miss  Peveril,  resign- 
edly— *  well,  I  don't  understand  it,  and  I 
don't  pretend  to.  My  Clare,  doubtless, 
does  all  for  the  best,  she  issudi  Ui  angel; 
but  I  wish  she  remembered  that  her  old 
Aunt  Monica  only  lives  in  the  light  of 
her  smile.' 

Poor  old  lady!  I  felt  for  her  deep- 
ly;— she  loved  my  sister  with  kkAl 
trusting  singleness  of  heart.  I  had 
once  pined  for  such  devoted  love!  In- 
scrutable are  the  dispensations  of  the 
Almighty — how  he  tries  his  creatures 
through  the  medium  of  their  tenderest 
and  mcst  salient  points.  We  want  £uth 
to  meekly  bow  our  heads,  and  resign  our 
beings  into  His  dear  hands — and  yet  do 
we  not  each  daj  repeat,  *Thy  will  be 
done?' 

Miss  Peveiil  never  seemed  to  heed  my 
presence.  I  was  nothing — ^nobody.  My 
mother — wert  not  thou  remembered— 
all  thy  love— thy  gentleness— thy  for- 
bearance—  and  lavish  praise?  Clare 
was  all  in  all  with  her  doating  relative, 
ftnd  I  pitied  the  old  lady  fi*om  my  soul, 
as  she  began  to  realise  the  dreadful 
feeling  of  bereavement  and  loneliness. 


Continually  she  repeated,  *  A  tsw  weeks 
will  soon  pass  away — aooa  pass  away;' 
but  when  a  lew  weeks  did  pass  iiway,  iai 
Clare,  who  seldom  wrote^  qpoke  not  d 
return,  then  Miss  Peveril  waxed  mpir 
tient  and  wrathful,  and  became  jealous 
of  the  dowager  Lady  ArundeL  On  her 
alone  Aunt  Monica  vented  her  fpleea 
*Ohire  was  too  good-natured,  too  eaaty 
persuaded;  nor  was  it  wonderful  tbii 
Lady  Arundel  des&ed  to  retaia  auch  u 
angel  by  her  i^e,  though,  to  aay  the  least, 
it  was  abominably  selfish/  This  was  the 
burden  of  iha  song  I  listened  to  for  many 
long  weeks.  My  sister  never  wrote  to 
me,  or  eyea  monti(med  my  naaie  in  her 
short  unfrequent  ejHstles.  I  waa  nothing 
to  her  or  Miss  Pevenl  but  an  ^osm- 
brance:  and  yet  the  ktt^  grew  uneaay  i^ 
I  l^  her  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
always  exclaimed,  on  my  retom,  *  Whoe 
have  you  been  this  age,  Wiany  Wardoort' 
But  minor  considerations  vaiiished  in  the 
anxiety  and  keen  sympathy  I  felt,  on 
Clare  briefly  communicating  to  her  aunt 
that  Lord  Arundel  had  a^ed  her  hand 
in  marriage,  and  that  she  had  accqited 
him.  The  dowager  La4y  Arundel  eai^ 
nestly  entreated  my  raster  to  reward  the 
constancy  and  devotion  of  her  scm,  by 
being  united  to  him  without  delaj.  *Am 
if  it  is  to  be,  it  had  better  be  at  once,' 
added  Clare;  *  so  write  without  delaf, 
dear  aunt,  and  give  me  your  sanction.' 

Miss  Peveril's  complicated  and  oontm- 
diotoiy  feelings  at  this  crisis  were  often 
exhibited  in  an  almost  ludicrous  manner. 
She  was  angry  with  Clare  for  actii^  witb 
such  haste  and  independence,  but  yel  abe 
rejdced  in  her  exaltaticm,  in  a  woridly 
point  of  view,  and  always  ended  her  pnh 
longod  warblinga  with  bemoatywg  their 
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Mfai^tios.  The  doTvagev  I^y  Arundel 
beeane  Mm  Peveril's  utter  aversion. 
Clare  was  about  to  become  that  indivi- 
dul^'s  daughter-in-law,  and,  of  course,  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  estranged  &om  her 
aunt's  society.  This  knowfedge  was  suffi- 
cient to  arouse  all  the  jealousy  of  a  weak 
but  romantic  temperament;  and,  ere  my 
(aster's  marriage  was  celebrated  and  pub- 
licly announced,  poor  Miss  Pereril  had 
worked  boraetf  into  a  fit  of  severe  illness 
and  mental  {Nrostration,  from  which  she 
never  entirely  rallied.  My  sister's  nup- 
tials with  Lord  Arundel  were  solemnised 
in  the  French  capital,  and  from  thence 
they  set  off  on  a  southern  tour;  and 
while  the  beautiful  idol  of  Miss  Feveril's 
childless  heart  basked  beneath  sunny 
Italian  skies,  her  worshipper,  shattered 
and  broken  down  in  mind  and  body,  wist* 
My  regarded  the  desolate  altar  of  do- 
me^ic  aSTection,  on  whida  had  been  of- 
fered such  precious  incense. 

It  was  a  hard  and  a  bitter  task  to 
watch  beside  Miss  Peveril,  she  was  so 
thankless,  so  unjust,  so  careless  oi  my 
presence  and  uneeafflng  efforts  to  minister 
to  htf  comfort.    I  knew  that  I  was  dmng 
far  more  than  C^are  ever  had,  or  ev^ 
would  have  done,  yet  her  slightest  action, 
and  the  most  careless  attention  bestowed, 
were  remembered  with  rapturous  admira- 
tion and  gratitude;  while  my  solicitude 
and  tendii^  w^re  received  as  from  a  paid 
menial,  and  as  a  matter  of  course.    Miss 
Peveril  was  buoyed  up  with  the  anticipa-, 
tion  of  Lord  and  Lady  ArundeFs  return 
to  Arundel  Castle;  but  when"  months 
rolled  on,  and  they  came  uo^  but,  on  the 
Qontiary,  hinted  at  a  protracted  absence 
o&  account  of  the  dowager's  declining  and 
precaiiou3  state  of  health,  then  did  she 
*tttra  her  face  to  the  waU,'  and  weeping, 
refese  to  be  comforted.     Visiters-  were 
toied  admittance  at  Violet  Bank;  and 
shunning  all  intercourse  mib.  her  neigh- 
bours^ Miss  Peveril  completely  gave  way 
to  nervous  debility,  and  became  by  de- 
grees a  confirmed  helpless  invalid.     I 
^ote  to  Clare  a  i^atement  of  the  sad 
^  but  she  treated  my  representations 
as  absurd ;  and  in  a  cold  short  reply 
ttentioned,  that  they  were  not  likely  again 
to  visit  England,  while  the  dowager  re- 
mained alive.    Lord  Arundel,  she  siud, 
vw  naturally  anxious  about  his  mother, 
•od  hr  first  duty  now  was  to  forward 
m  wisheai    Alas!  I  too  readily  paflsed 
«l«^t  judgment  upon  my  siater,  whea  I 
r^membeiid  t^  spirit  in  whieh  otiwr 


duties  had  been  fulfilled.  B«it  amotherr 
ing  these  inner  whispers  with  consckms 
blushes,  I  asked  myself  the  question, 
^  Have  all  your  duties  in  life  been  i^ictly 
and  religiously  fulfilled,  Winny  Wardour? 
"  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that 
is  in  thy  brother^  eye,  but  consjderest 
not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eyel"' 
Bear  mother, — ^how  I  dung  for  comfort 
to  the  old  belidf,  that  now  you  knew  how 
much  I  had  loved  and  lamented  you. 
The  mystery  of  my  lost  love  and  happiness 
remained  unrevealed,  but  my  faith  waver- 
ed not.  The  sort  of  dreamy  hermit  life 
I  led,  was  far  from  being  irksome  or  dis- 
tasteful; the  commonplaces  of  the  world 
had  no  interest  for  me;  and  when  I  heard 

that  Mrs  Bohun  had  quitted  T fwra 

distant  residence,  I  did  not  regret  that 
the  only  means  by  which  I  could  hear  of 
Mark  Avenel's  destiny  had  ceased  to  be 
within  reach.  There  was  a  melandidy 
and  mystaious  fascination  in  this,  and  in 
whii^ring  his  dear  name  daily  in  my 
prayers;  in  heaven  we  might  meet  agaiii 
without  reserve,  or  any  obstacle  obscuring 
our  full  knowledge  of  each  other.  He 
had  bved  me,  he  had  forsaken  me,  but 
faith  triumphed,  and  I  never  once  up- 
braided him.  Was  not  this  faith  an 
especial  ^  of  grace — ^faith  in  Heaven 
— faith  in  human  goodness?  I  look 
back  to  those  monotonous  years  with  a 
sensati^  akin  to  awe;  they  do  not  seem 
short  to  me  when  I  look  back,  they 
seem  ai  long  as  ever  they  did  then. 
Spring,  summer^  autumn,  and  wint^, 
one  i^r  another-^bhie  skies  and  doudy 
skies — warm  days  and  cold  days-«-sun- 
shine  and  starli^t — wet  weather  or  dry 
weatiieiw~all  the  same  to  me,  save  as  I 
asaoeiftted  the  brief  history  of  our  passion 
(for  ab!  he  had  kved  me)  with  tiiese 
things.  In  summer,  memory  carried  me 
bft<^  to  the  quiet  doistered  garden,  where 
we  used  to  walk  «and  hold  sweet  discourse 
together.  I  knew  all  its  minute  details; 
tiii^  very  branches  of  the  venerable  oedar 
were  dearly  defined  in  my  mind's  eye. 
And  so  at  other  seasons,  sMght  threads  on 
whidi  to  hang  memories^so  precious  were 
these.  The  lilac  blossoms  brought  my 
childhood  back — they  whispered  a  tale 
which  others  heard  not;  and  many  a  time 
and  oft  I  have  stood  with  closed  eyes  at 
twilight-M,  to  inhale  the  delidous  fra- 
grance, and  to  dream:  to  gaae,  perchance, 
on  the  flbadowy  distant  lidges,  where  the 
gse^  hiUs  receded,  to  see  if  the  good  pil- 
grunt  waie  eoming,  and  then  to  turn 
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away  with  a  sigh  and  a  half  smile  at  my 
own  wild  folly!  The  sorrow  had  oome 
which  I  knew  must  oome:  a  strain  of 
distant  music  at  sunset  often  thrilled  my 
nerves  to  agony;  no  possibility  of  disen- 
tangling the  confusion  and  discrepancy  of 
ideas,  .or  oi  analysing  the  reason  of  such. 
Common  sense  and  fancy  were  at  issue. 
Even  Nurse  Topham  had  ceased  to  la- 
ment, as  she  once  did,  *Miss  Winny  be- 
ing ^ut  up  so;'  for,  though  nurse  did 
not  utter  the  direct  words,  yet  I  was  fully 
aware  that  she  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  *Miss  Winny's  best  days  were 
over;*  consequently  despaired  of  her  ma- 
trimonial visions  on  my  behalf  being  re- 
alised. She  had  more  than  once  said  to 
me,  Hhat  people  might  be  over  particular, 
and  refuse  offers  which  afterwajtLs  they'd 
1)6  glad  of;'  she  also  remarked,  that  I 
looked  wonderfully  old  for  my  years;  and 
held  up  for  my  private  inspection  long 
silver  threads,  *  rather  different  from  the 
brown  flax  silk,'  said  nurse,  drily,  which 
I  had  been  so  careless  of  when  a  child. 
In  the  looking-glass  I  beheld  my  dark 
sunken  ^es;  and  I  Tead  deaths  there 
wMch  made  me  shudder— depths  of  suffer- 
ing, depths  of  endurance,  depths  of  me- 
mory and  affection — ^which  no  htmuin 
strength  had  enabled  me  to  sustain. 

I  never  heard  the  voice  of  tenderness, 
or  ^ise,  or  encouragement,  during  the 

seven  long  years  I  piwsed  at  T with 

M&s  Peveril.  Clare  paid  us  a  flying 
visit  once  during  the  interim,  and  she, 
too,  was  sadly  changed.  A  life  of  dis- 
Bipation  and  extravagance  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  vortex  of  a  fashionable  world, 
in  which  she  was  willingly  and  inextri- 
cably involved,  left  my  sister  no  leisure  Or 
inclination  todevot&her  time  to  a  peevish, 
moaning  invalid.  Lord  Arundel,  after 
his  mother's  decease,  frequently  made 
prolonged  journeys  to  the  Continent,  pre- 
ferring the  freedom  of  a  foreign  land  to 
the  trammels  imposed  by  custom  in  his 
own.  I  detected  false  bloom  on  my 
sister's  wasted  cheek;  alas!  I  detected 
misery  also,  in  her  forced  lan^  and 
haughty  bearing.  Communing  in  my 
chamber  alone,  I  resolved  to  speak  of 
the  past  to  her,  in  an  open  straightfoi^ 
ward  manner;  to  speak  of  Mark  Avenel, 
and  the  mystery  attending  his  change  of 
demeanour.  Communing  alone  in  my 
chamber,  I  resolved  to  do  so;  but  when- 
ever I  came  into  her  actual  presence,  and 
encountered  her  clear  cold  blue  eye^my 
resolution  vanished — ^my  knees  totter^ 


— ^my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  <^  my 
mouth— and  I  dared  not  speak  the  name 
so  venerated.  I  felt  assured  that  C3aie 
would  have  taunted  me,  had  I  betnyed 
agitation;  for  my  precise  and  old-mai^di 
ways,  as  she  termed  them,  afforded  her 
ample  scope  fbr  continual  derisive  mirth. 

Once  I  beheld  a  change  darken  my 
sister's  usually  self-possessed  aspect,  wfaea 
Miss  Peveril  remarked,  with  irritation,  in 
reply  to  a  request  for  a  consid^nble  loan 
of  money  urgently  preferred  by  Clare— 
*  Fm  glad  that  the  goodly  heritage  of  Ik 
Priory  is  out  of  your  power,  and  your 
husband's,  forthM,  I  sui^[)0se,  would  have 
gone  to  pay  your  gambling  debts  long  ago.' 

*  Pool  that  I  was  for  parting  witii  it,' 
muttered  Clare  between  her  set  teeth,  an 
angry  fltish  suffusing  her  Whole  ate  and 
ne^,  and  her  eyes  flashmg — *fool  that  I 
was,  indeed !  I  shouM  not  be  bdid^ 
to  you  now,  Aunt  PeveriL  Bat  it  wcie 
folly  to  regret  what  is  irrevocable.' 

Miss  Peveril  cou^ed  dubiously,  bat 
said  nothing;  however,  she  nunMated 
seriously  for  houA,  but  her  nffiiinatioDi 
were  confined  to  her  own  breast  i  knew 
that  ere  my  sister  dep&rted  from  Yiokl 
Bank  she  had  Sucoeeded  in  persuading 
her  aunt  to  accede  to  the  request  ahready 
alluded  to. 

CHAPTEB  IX. 

No  conventual  seclusion  could  liav^ 
been  more  strict  than  oufs-Hshut  out  cdt 
lirely  from  obtservation,  holding  lio  Inter- 
course with  the  outwtfid  world,  yet  in  the 
centre  of  a  favourite  tesort  for  idlers; 
which  latter  fifct  rendered  Miss  Pevoil 
more  resolute  and  obstinate  in  denying 
admission  to  all  applicants.  */S^  had 
real  ailments  and  real  miseries!  /She 
detested  all  fanciful  folks  and  fiEushiimaUe 
loungers,  and  wotdd  have  none  of  them! 
JShe  desired  to  make  peace  with  Heaven, 
and  to  leave  the  ungrateAil  world !  She 
wanted  to  see  no  more  of  it  for  ever!' 
We  were  shut  up  together  within  narrow 
bounds,  surrounded  by  high  walls;  the 
house  waxed  dingy  and  out  of  rep^r,  and 
the  mistress  tottered,  and  seemed  ready 
to  fall;  yet  year  after  year  death  procras- 
tinated knocking  at  the  door.  I  nev^ 
wished  for  change  or  recreation,  nor 
lamented  the  absence  of  companions;  I 
never  dwelt  with  disoontent  on  my  unna- 
tural state  of  existence;  never  remembered 
with  regret  that  I  was  gradually  becoming 
wrinkled  and  grey-headed.  Prematore 
age,  wasted  talents,  cnuAied  spirits,  and 
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withered  affections,  I  was  folly  sensible 
of;  but  I  contemplated  with  enduring  and 
stoical  calmness  the  lot  which  He  had  ap- 
pointed me  to  sustain.  There  was  no 
merit  in  this  of  my  own;  it  was  simply 
that  God  granted  me  the  strength  I 
prayed  for,  and  stood  so  much  in  need  of. 
Perhaps  had  I  mixed  in  society,  or  entered 
into  the  gaieties  of  life,  the  state  of 
dreamy,  monotonous  tranquillity  might 
^ve  giren  place  to  a  forced  animation, 
reckless  alike  of  past,  present,  and  future; 
for,  in  my  early  days,  hghted  rooms,  sweet 
music,  and  pleasant  company  had  influ- 
ence to  charm  away  the  dark  hour.  And 
life  was  now  one  long  continuous  dark 
hour— the  dim  twilight  hour  rather, 
when  day  has  set,  and  the  night  of  repose 
i^proaches,  so  welcome  to  the  -Weary.  I 
felt  sure  that  a  Father's  hand  was  deiding 
with  me,  and  not  chastening  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  inflicting  pain.  True,  I 
could  not  discern  the  light:  I  could  not 
always  think  of  a  blessed  eternity:  but 
nev^heless,  heaven  and  glory  ineffable 
were  assuredly  beyond  the  darkness, 
though  I  walked  in  partial  blindness 
through  the  wildemess.  I  grovelled  on 
earth,  shuddered  at  death,  and  treasured 
the  ftemory  of  earthly  passion  with  a 
tenacity  wMch  strengthened  with  years. 
Often,  with  accusing  tears,  I  silently  con- 
fessed, that,  though  I  wavered  in  faith 
towards  my  Creator,  i  remained  true  to 
the  creature,  never  doubting  his  wisdom, 
purity,  and  excellence.  The  inner  life ! 
How  imperfectly  do  I  gloss  over  its  in- 
tricacies— ^how  impossible  to  unravel  and 
describe  them !  I  travel  over  those  years 
one  by  one — those  long  years — when 
peevish  lamentations,  and  meanings,  and 
chidings,  and  complainings,  assailed  my 
ears  from  mom  to  night;  when  I  never 
spoke  t^e  name  most  dear  to  me  on 
earth,  save  to  God;  when  I  was  left  in 
uncertainty  if  it  was  numbered  with  the 
names  of  the  departed  just. 

I  had  watched  beside  my  mother's  sick 
bed;  I  had  received  her  parting  sigh;  I 
had  controlled  my  agonised  feeSngs — ^no 
need  to  dissemble  as  I  watched  beside 
Miss  Peveril.  I  upbraided  myself  with 
not  qrmpathising  in  her  sufferings  suffi- 
ciently, and  regarding  her  closing  scene 
with  apathy.  Bay  and  night  I  minister- 
ed unceasingly  to  her  wants;  and  when 
the  flame  burned  feebly,  and  flickered 
in  the  socket,  I  guarded  it  with  care  and 
gentleness;  not  that  /  valued  the  dim 
uncertain  light,  but  that  it  was  passing 


away  for  ever,  no  more  to  be  illumined 
by  mortal  hands.  The  dying  woman 
could  not  bear  me  out  of  her  sight  for  a 
moment.  She  treated  me  as  a  useful 
machine,  and  I  much  marvelled  that  she 
had  no  ^owledge  of  my  inner  life,  though 
I  had  been  her  constant  companion.  She 
never  imagined  I  was  hurt  or  wounded 
by  her  indifference,  and,  had  I  wept,  she 
would  have  exclaimed,  in  astonishment, 
*What  w  the  matter  with  you,  Winny 
Wardour  ? '  Had  I  suggested  that  I  pined 
for  kindness  and  love.  Miss  Peveril  would 
have  taxed  me  with  ingratitude  and  folly. 
But  I  never  did  venture  on  such  a  sug- 
gestion— in  loneliness  of  heart  performing 
my  appointed  pilgrimage. 

Lord  and  Lady  Anmdel  were  absent 
on  the  Continent  when  Miss  Peveril 
breathed  her  last;  but  their  steward  ar- 
rived in  order  to  make  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  released  me  from  the  painful 
responsibility.  My  sister  also  wrote,  re- 
questing me  to  remove  immediately  to 
the  castle,  and  to  consider  it  as  my  future 
home.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  remem- 
bered that  I  was  bereft  of  shelter;  for 
Violet  Bank  was  to  be  sold,  and  Miss 
Peveril's  fortune,  of  course,  was  all  be- 
queathed to  Clare.  The  future  burst 
upon  me  without  preparation,  for  I  had 
not  contemplated  the  position  in  which  I 
now  found  myself  placed.  Vainly  Hooked 
around  for  aid.  What  could  I  do  ?  Where 
coidd  I  fly  to  avoid  l>eing  with  Clare? 
The  idea  was  dreadful,  though  I  did  not 
anidyse  or  comprehend  its  intensity:  Clare 
loved  me  not;  and  memories  were  too  rife 
betwixt  us  to  permit  our  gazing  on  each 
other's  faces  with  sisterly  confidence. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  when  or  how  I 
first  became  aware  of  the  surprising  fact, 
that  Miss  Peveril  had  remembered  me  in 
a  codicil  of  her  will,  and  left  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year  at  my  disposal,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  to  revert  to  Clare,  or 
her  heirs,  on  my  decease.  My  heart 
smot«  me,  in  that  I  sorrowed  so  little  for 
my  benefactress;  but  with  fervent  grati- 
tude I  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty, 
who  had  put  it  into  her  mind  to  provide 
thus  for  the  destitute.  My  riches  seemed 
boundless  and  inexhaustible;  while  a  sen- 
sation of  fireedom  and  relief  caused  genial 
tears  to  well  forth — ^tears  which  had  been 
pent  up  so  long.  I  could  take  care  of 
poor  old  Nurse  Topham  too,  and  seek  an 
asylum  just  where  I  pleased.  Where  should 
it  be?  Far  awayfirom  Arundel  Castle, 
for  away  from  T ^  in  some  sequestered 
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9^,  wl^er^  %hti  drefM»oC  UfeiQ%]>t  not  Ims 
dktuF^d,  and  where  I  might  patiently 
await  the  reveahnents  <^  time.  *  Wher- 
ever my  steps  are  directed,  it  will  not  be 
chance  that  points  the  way/  I  silently 
decided:  Hhere  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance.' 

Nurse  Topham,  on  being  consulted, 
engeriy  proposed  ocur  taking  up  a  tempo- 
rary abode,  at  least,  in  her  native  villi^ 
which  she  had  not  visited  since  her  youth, 
and  yearned  to  behold  again,  retaming  a 
liv^  recollection  of  its  sylvan  beauties. 
It  was  a  great  distance  off,  but  that 
formed  no  impediment;  once  on  our  jour- 
ney, it  matt^ed  not  whither  we  went. 
B^des,  an  impulse  swayed  me  which  I 
attempted  not  to  combat  against — an  im- 
pulse irresistible;  and,  our  preparations 
being  completed,  we  travelled  down  to 
Westmoreland,  in  ocnnpliance  with  Nurse 
Topham's  suggestion^  and  the  mysterious 
inner  promptings  which  forbade  me  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her  advice.  I  had  no 
friends  to  consult,  no  adieus  to  make. 
Glare  was  highly  offended  at  my  declining 
to  reside  at  Arundel,  *  where  I  could  be 
so  useful,'  she  said.  Slumbering  pride 
revolted  at  this;  and,  bidding  a  last  fare- 
well to  the  home  where  so  many  years 
had  sleepily  glided  on,  and  accompanied 
^y  fjEtithftil  nurse,  I  addressed  n^self  to 
the  pilgrimage  b^ore  me.  I  found  the 
village  of  Blvinside  quite  as  beautiful 
and  picturesque  in  point  <^  situation,  as 
i^urse  described  it.  It  is  a  scattered 
ham\et,  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  wooded 
hills,  valleys,  streams,  and  pasture-lands, 
imd  the  nearest  town  is  some  mUes  dis- 
tant. We  succeeded  in  obtainmg  accom- 
modation in  a  pleasant  fajrm^iouse,  wbach 
nurse  found  belonged  to  a  cousin  of  h«pr 
9wn — ^the  on^  individual  remaining  with 
whQm  ^  could  dain^  a^lnity  at  Mwk- 
side*  Removing  from  the  smftU  market- 
town  to  this  new  home,  it  aoarpely  seemed 
to  me  like  a  strange  place,  or  else  I  was 
easi^  made  at  home;  but  it  was  a  long 
time  b^ore  X  could  fully  realise  the 
fact  of  being  at  perfect  liberty>  and  be- 
yond controL  From  the  windows  of  the 
little  parlour  we  commanded  ^  delightful 
and  extensive  prospect,  and  a  church 
spire  rose  up  m  bold  relief  against  the 
idiy,  from  a  rising  ground  whereon  it  was 
sitvuited,  appar^tly  about  a  mile  distant 
Que  evening  seqn  after  our  arrival  at 
Blvinside,  when  the  west  wind  blew,  and 
the  setting  sun  awumed  that  mellow  and 
mehuicho^  ting!»  pe(^xliar  to  e«r)y  autusui 


--that  season  'wh^n  hMcis  are  laE  of 
bygone  story' — ^the  soft  slow  diime  of  Uie 
sweetest  silvery  bells  I  had  ev^r  beard  or 
fancied,  stole  on  my  enraptured  ear,  lost* 
ing  on  the  western  l»eeze,  *  nearer  still, 
and  nearer  pealing,'  then  dying  away, 
then  chiming  again.  Holding  up  mj 
finger  to  impress  silence  on  nurse,  I 
involuntarily  gazed  on  the  tapenng 
church  spire,  ahnost  expecting  to  hAM 
a  seraphic  vision,  so  solemn  juid  my8te| 
riously  sweet  was  the  muaio  of  tlioae  m 
church  bells. 

At  length  nurse,  unable  to  keep  sikaee 
any  longer,  whie^iered,  *Them  is  the 
bells  of  the  Hill-Bide  Church,  Miss  Winny, 
as  we  always  heajr  at  Elvinside,  what 
the  west  wiiid  blows;  and  masufa  ths 
time  I  used  to  a^  mother,  when  I  was 
a  little  (^ild,  whoi  the  west  wind  woaU 
blow,  and  the  beautiful  music  come)  Ah, 
I  remember  them!  they're  just  the  same; 
they  seem  to  speak,  that  they  do,  of  those 
that  be  dead  and  gone.'  And  nwae 
sobbed  aloud. 

*They  speak  a  welcome,  dear  nurse,' 
I  replied,  *  when  there  is  no  human  voice 
to  do  so;  they  welcome  us  to  Elvinsidei 
Listen,  let  us  listen!' 

We  sat  in  silence  by  the  opeB^case* 
ment;  the  pale  stars  came  one  by  one  in 
the  sky;  the  soft  sad  music  rofie  ajod  Mo- 
rose and  M— and  gradually  nij^t  shades 
gathered,  and  all  was  still.  Seldom,  I 
believe,  had  nurse  preserved  dlenoe  lor 
90  long  a  period;  but  she  had  traveUed 
to  memory's  golden  land,  and  tean 
coursed  down  her  furrowed  che^u. 

Every  moming,  the  first  object  I  behdd 
waa  the  church  qpire  on  the  hill-side;  it 
fascinated  and  en^thralled  me;  nor  co«ld 
I  withdraw  my  &fi6  from  it  *  Will  you 
inquire  if  there  is  daily  servioei,  nurse,' 
I  said,  *and  the  pastor's  name  1  I  should 
like  to  walk  there  very  much.' 

*01d  Mr  Panvera  vhu  the  parnn,' 
responded  nurse;  *but  in  course  ht  kn't 
now,  Miss  Winny.  But  FU  go  and  ask 
John  Topham  all  about  it,  though  he  and 
his  missus  don't  go  to  the  Hill-mde  Churdi, 
I  know;  its  a'most  too  far  for  their  old 


Nurse  was  absent  for  such  an  nnacoount^ 
able  time,  that  I  became  afraid  she  wai 
ill;  and  as  I  was  about  to  go  in  sean^ 
of  her,  she  made  her  appearance.  But 
no  sooner  had  I  seen  her  fisu»^  than  I 
became  aware  something  unuaoal  bad 
occurred,  for  she  looked  quite  aeand  ni 
mistfabte. 
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'Wbaifc  is  ilif  nmttep,  miTser  I  de- 
manded.   *  What  has  detained  you  1 ' 

*  Oh,  Mi«s  Winny,  donH  ask  me,  pray 
don't.  It*U  only  harass  and  surprise 
your  feeHi^,  as  it  has  mine;  though  John 
Topham  didn't  do  it  intentionally,  honest 
man,  I  must  say.  He's  as  sorry  hisself  as 
anything,  Uiough  he  don't  belong  to  the 
HUl-sidi  congr^;ation.  Oh!  Miss  Winny, 
prepare  yoimelf,  afbre  you  ask  me.^ 

*Whafc  am  I  to  prq[)are  myself  for, 
nurse)'  I  repHed,  with  forced  oalmnesa; 
for  prophetic  and  wild  foreboding  sickened 
me,  and  I  turned  fiunt  and  giddy. 

*FQr  strMige  news,  bad  news,  Miss 
Winny.  C^,  what  a  funny  life  tiiiis  is, 
to  be  sure!  Little  did  I  think,  when  you 
and  I  were  &^listening  to  those  old  bdls, 
that  he  was  arlistening  too,  dear  soul ! 
and  that  he  won't  listen  much  longer  to 
any  bdls  on  earth;  for  the  bells  of  the 
o^tial  eilgr,  as  we  read  of  in  the  *  Pil- 
grim's Progress,'  will  ring  out  for  him,  be 
sure,  when  he  enters  the  gates  of  gold, 
which  he  will  do  full  soon.' 

*  Nurse  Topham,  do  not  trifle  witti  me, 
but  speak  out  distinctly,  at  once.'  I 
know  that  these  words  were  uttered  by 
my  lips;  but  my  v(»oe  sounded  hollow  and 
broken,  and  temhle  anticipations  of  what 
I  was  to  hear  9ii  that  moment  fell  like 
an  ice-bolt  on  my  heart. 

*0h.  Hiss  Winny,  Fm  sure  you'll  be 
jM)  loorry,  for  I  remember  how  kind  he 
was  to  you  at  the  Priory — everybody  saw 
that,  and  what  pains  he  toc^  with  you; 
and  how  you  u^  to  walk  together  in 
that  queer  old  garden,  where  the  good 
men's  bones  lay  a-mouldering.  If  he 
hadn't  been  nich  a  saint,  fodks  would 
have  talked.  But  Mr  Av^el  did  what 
he  liked,  nobody  dared  make  free  with 
ku  name,  bless  it.' 

Kot  one  word  could  I  frame.  Nurse 
met  my  eye,  and  cried,  ^  Good  lack,  Miss 
Winny,  my  dear  Miss  Winny,  you're  ill. 
Fm  a-frigh1)ening  of  you  to  death,  so  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  or  you'll  fancy  some- 
thing worse.'  SomethiB^  worse — ^thatwas 
impossible! 

*Only  think.  Miss  Winny,  the  twitter 
it  threw  me  into,'  continued  nurse,  *  when, 
on  asking  John  Topham  who  was  the 
parson  of  the  Hill-side  Church  now,  he 
»id, "  Why,  it's  a  real  good  dear  gentlo- 
man,  but  we  much  afear  that  he's  in  a 
bad  way,  for  a  friend  of  his  does  dut^  for 
him  tills  QTer  mo  hmg^-a  Mr  Howard— 
and  A^s  a  good  gentleman  too."  But,  said 
I,  John,  what  is  the  real  parson's  name? 


Quoth  John,  "  a  name  that  mony  a  poor 
creetur  will  remember  in  these  parts  fnr 
mony  a  day  to  come,  with  respect  and 
love.  He's  a-worn  hisself  out,"  continued 
John  Topham,  *^with  study  and  fasting, 
and  going  about  among  the  sick  and 
miserable."  Service  is  every  day  in  the 
Hitt-side  Church,  Miss  Winny,  and  three 
times  of  Sundays,  and  alao  on  festivals, 
o'  course,  just  as  it  used  to  be  at  the 
Priory  Chapel  And  John  says,  that  Mr 
Avenel  denies  hisself  a'most  necessaries,  to 
give  alms,  and  to  adorn  the  church,  which 
has  all  been  new  d<Mie  up  at  hia  expense, 
and  is  mo^  .sumptuous  and  beautiful 
to  behold.  But  now  he  is  so  weak,  he 
can't  leave  the  house,  and  Mr  Howard 
nurses  him;  but  Mr  Howard  has  so  much 
to  do  besides,  that  John  says  he  is  afear'd 
Mr  Av^el  is  left  too  much  alone-like; 
though  he  don't  care  for  company,  at  the 
same  time  he  is  thankful  and  kind  to  alL 
But  Miss  Winny,  Miss  Winny,  iq)eak  to 
me,  and  don't  look  so;.  I  know'd  you'd 
be  as  sorry  as  could  be  to  hear  this.'^ 

Poor  old  nurse!  her  words  entered  my 
ear%  not  one  fell  to  the  ground;  they 
entered,  and  pierced  me  to  the  soul. 
*So  this  is  why  my  footsteps  were  di- 
rected here,*  I  remember  distinctly  arti- 
eulating  more  than  once.  Then  a  horror 
of  great  darkness  f^U  upon  me. 

CliIA?M»  X. 
On  recovering,  every  energy  was  oon- 
centrated  to  gain  speech  with  Mr  Howard, 
whom  I  perfectly  recollected  as  an  es- 
teemed friend  of  Mark  Avenel's.  fKiia  was 
not  difficult  of  accomplishment;  there 
was  something  beyond  this  which  I  had 
to  achieve — ^to  see  Mark  Avenel-^ to 
see  him  again  in  a  dying  state^^perhaps 
even  to  forget  woman's  nature,  and  to 
ask  him  why  he  had  dianged  towards 
mel  This  was  my  first  impulse.  To 
let  him  behold  me  whom  he  had  loved— >- 
altered  and  greyheaded;  to  hear  ihd 
mystery  explained' which  had  divided  us 
•— *to  tell  him  of  my  trusting  faith  in  his 
wisdom  and  goodness.  What  had  jride 
to  do  with  such  love  as  mine?  What 
infringement  of  woman's  delicacy  could 
there  be,  in  seeking  an  interview  with 
the  dying  saint — the  bdoved  of  a  lifo- 
timo?  I  had  never  felt  angered  or 
revengeful,  because  he  had  forsaken 
me;  I  had  bowed  my  heart  in  convietion 
of  unworthiness  to  become  his.  Then 
wherefore  should  I  be  so  near,  and  not 
tell  him  how  I  came  thitd^er— how  tiie 
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hand  of  God  was  manifest  in  this  mis- 
called chance?  Mr  Howard  confirmed 
the  information  which  I  had  already  re- 
ceived from  nnrse.  There  was  no  hope — 
Mark  AveneFs  hours  on  earth  were  num- 
bered. Mr  Howard  remembered  my  name, 
but  did  not  recognise  my  person;  my  own 
mother  would  not,  had  she  been  living. 

*  Will  you  mention  to  Mr  Avenel,  that 
Winifred  Wardour  desires  to  see  him?' 
I  said  to  Mr  Howard,  not  daring  to  trust 
myself  to  say  more. 

*  Yes,  indeed  I  will,*  he  replied,  kindly; 
*and  I  am  sure  the  sight  of  an  old  friend 
will  afford  him  comfort.  He  cannot  come 
to  see  you,  Miss  Wardour;  perhaps  you 
will  not  mind  calling  at  the  Parsonage 
to-morrow  mornings  when  I  will  apprize 
and  prepare  him  for  your  visit.* 

How  cool  and  careless  appeared  these 
words;  yet  what  else  could  Mr  Howard 
say  1— what  did  he  know  of  me  ?  I  mur- 
mured an  apprehension  of  agitation  being 
not  desirable  for  an  invalid. 

*  Agitation  1*  responded  Mr  Howard^— 
*  doubtless  agitation  would  not  be  well. 
But  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  mere 
converse  with  a  former  friend  can  produce 
that  effect.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  pleased 
to  see  you.  Miss  Wardour.* 

Mr  Howard  was  a  worthy,  and  not  an 
unfeeling  man;  but  to  me  he  appeared 
hard  as  iron!  To-morrow  morning!  I 
dreaded  the  intolerable  suspense  and 
anguish  of  the  intervening  time.  Perhaps 
Mark  Avenel  might  not  care  to  admit 
me;  perhaps  he  did  not  wish  his  latter 
moments  to  be  disturbed  by  my  presence. 
That  evening,  however,  Mr  Howard  per- 
sonally became  the  bearer  of  a  message 
from  bis  friend:  and  my  anxious  fears  lest 
I  might  be  denied  admittance  were  dissi- 

Eated  by  his  communication.  Mr  Avenel 
ad  evinced  much  agitation  and  excite- 
ment on  hearing  my  name.  *  Indeed,* 
continued  Mr  Howard,  *were  it  not  for 
his  excessive  debility  and  feverish  pro- 
stration of  strength.  Miss  Wardour,  which 
may  account  for  delirious  fcmcies,  I  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  why  he  expressed  so 
much  surprise,  repeating, "  Winifred  War- 
dour, Winifred  Wardour— that  cannot  be 
her  name  now;  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take.** But  when  I  assured  Avenel  that 
I  had  it  from  your  own  lips,  he  gazed  in 
my  face  with  a  strange,  wild  expression, 
which  alarmed  me  for  his  intellects.  He 
asked  to  see  you,  but  fainting  succeeded 
the  exertion  of  speaking  and  essaying  to 
move.    We  persuaded  him  to  retire;  and. 


in  compliance  with  his  earnest  vrish,  I  am 
here.  Miss  Wardour,  to  tell  you  from  oar 
dear  departing  friend,  his  hope  that  not 
another  day  wiXL  pass  without  your  meet- 
ing each  other,  to  bid  forewell  on  earUi, 
for  Avenel  is  consdcus  his  end  rapidly 
draws  nigh.* 

Mr  Howard*8  looks  conveyed  more  than 
his  words,  and  he  regarded  me  with  seni- 
tinising  attention;  I  merely  bowed  my 
head,  'and  clasped  my  bands  over  a  violent- 
ly throbbing  heart.  He  noticed  the  move- 
ment, and  said,  with  tenderness,  '  P(HgiYe 
me,  if  I  have  been  too  abrupt;  and  may 
our  pitying  Heavenly  Father  strengtiien 
and  ^pport  you  beneath  this  trial' 

AH  night  long:— and  oh,  "what  a  dreary, 
interminable  night  it  scOTued  !-^I  lay  toss- 
ing about  on  my  bed,  yearning  for  morn- 
ing light,  and  haunt^  by  the  singular 
exclamation  which  Mr  Howard  had  re- 
corded as  his  friend*s  respecting  my  namei 
Why  could  it  not  be  my  name  now  1  In 
a  few  hours  I  should  b^old  his  dearest 
face  again,  clasp  his  hands,  and,  kneeling 
beside  him,  pray  God  to  take  me  too. 
Silently,  secretly,  thus  I  would  pray,  for  I 
meant  to  be  very  composed,  and  quiet, 
and  friendly;  the  inward  agony  I  caidured 
should  not  gain  the  mastery — diould  iwrf 
betray  me,  or  agitate  him. 

And  all  this  came  to  pass.  Silently  I 
knelt  beside  the  shadow;  for  he  was  a 
shadow,  most  sublimated,  most  spiritual, 
his  dark  eyes  burning  like  two  lamps. 
Silently  I  knelt  down  beside  him,  and 
took  his  wasted,  transparent  bands  in 
mine;  nay,  more— I  kissed  them,  but  no 
tears  came  to  my  relief.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  continued  gazing  on  me;  and 
at  length  I  gasped,  *  Mr  Avenel,  dear  friend 
and  pastor,  I  c(Hne  to  receive  your  blessing.* 

In  broken  sentences  he  replied,  *DoI 
indeed  address  you  as  Miss  Wardour  ?  I 
believed  that  name  was  changed  long  ago.' 

*  Changed^  Mr  Avenel  ?  What  do  you 
mean  1*  I  exclaimed,  with  unfeigned  sur- 
prise. *  Under  what  delusion  are  you 
labouring?  My  name  is  the  same  as  it 
has  ever  been.  I  am  still  the  Winny 
Wardour  whom  you  left  at  the  Priory— 
the  same  in  heart,  but  otherwise  changed 
indeed,  as  you  see.* 

*  Changed  indeed  !*  he  faltered,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  and  moumftilly  pondering  my 
features — *  changed  indeed!  Alas!  you 
have  known  sorrow.  Miss  Wardour,  since 
we  parted — disappomtment  and  b«:eave- 
ment — I  fear,*  he  continued,  with  tender 
delicacy.    Our  eyes  met:  he  started  con- 
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VuLrively ;  I  knew  not  what  he  read  there, 
for  I  did  not  mean  to  reveal  a  passing 
thought.  *  Think  not  I  wish  to  pain  you, 
WinSred,  or  to  intrude  on  sacred  sorrows/ 
he  fiEuntly  murijiured,  exhausted  with 
emotion;  *hut  at  this  awful  hour  I  must 
know  the  truth:  I  ought  to  know  it,  for 
your  eyes  speak  another  tale  than  that  I 
was  led  to  believe.'  What  had  my  tell-tale 
eyes  revealed  unconsciously  1  A  burning 
blush  mounted  to  my  temples,  as  Mark 
Avenel  proceeded  in  a  firmer  tone--* 
*  When  I  decided  on  quitting  the  Priory, 
so  soon  as  my  duties  there  were  fulfilled, 
it  was  with  the  (H)nviction  that  you,  Wini- 
fred, were  affianced  and  attached  to  an- 
other: my  informant  was  your  sister.' 

*It  was  fiilse— rcruelly,  fotally  fSalse!' 
burst  from  me  in  uncontrollable  anguish 
and  bitterness,  as  the  past  became  clear 
to  us  both  at  the  same  moment — dear  to 
him  as  me. 

A  fearful  spasm  passed  athwart  his 
wan  countejnance;  he  drew  me  to  his 
bosom,  pleading  low,  *  Forgive  me — ^for- 
give me — ^that  I  ever  doubted  you — my 
love — ^my  life  1 '  Wildly — ^passionately — I 
replied  I  know  i^ot  what.  He  clasped  me 
closely  to  his  heart,  articulated  distinctly, 
*Mii^e  in  heaven!'  and,  as  the  encir- 
cling arms  relaxed  their  suppqrt,  with  a 
prolonged  gentle  sigh  the  pure  spirit  fled 
to  flim  who  gave  it. 

^g^  of  unutterable  wo  rolled  over  me; 
and  the  first  light  that  dawned  on  my 
soul  was  vouchsafed  in  the  form  of  a 
dream— a  vision  of  sleep.  I  beheld  my 
mother  and  my  lover  hand  in  hand, 
robe(l  as  shii^ng  angels,  and  with  radiant 
smiles  beckoning  to  me  fr!om  their  bliss- 
ful home,  to  come  and  join  them.  I 
awoke,  crying,  *  I  come,  beloved  ones !  Oh, 
joyously  I  come!'  But  that  bright  and 
welcome  vision  was  sent  to  oonrfort  me 
long  ago;  ai^d  I  can  distmotly  remember, 
when  I  awoke  from  the  long  dark  night 
of  sorrow,  that  I  felt  as  if  fiwaking  into 
a  world  I  had  not  known  before— ran  un- 
real, a  strange  world,  where  I  had  to 
enter  on  a  new  phase  of  existence.  I 
can  remember,  too,  the  clear  impression 
on  my  mind  was,  that  between  me  and 
my  anguish  even  time  could  never  inter- 
vene with  healing;  but  that,  if  I  Uved 
for  half  a  century  to  come,  the  unclosed 
wound  would  still  remain  the  same. 
Unconsciously,  however,  and  by  slow  de- 
grees, precious  balm  descended  gently 
on  my  ack  heart,  and  it  gradually  revived 
with  the  blessed  assurance  iAiat  I  had 


been  loved — fjuthfuUy,  fondly,  passion- 
ately loved,  as  only  the  noble-hearted 
can  love — ^to  the  death.  We  had  been 
permitted  to  know  each  other's  hearts  in 
life;  we  had  breathed  our  vows  of  fwth 
and  love  on  the  margin  of  the  grave;  and 
now— now  my  lost  lover  looked  down  with 
my  sainted  mother  from  heaven,  and  il- 
lumined my  desolate  path  with  the  sun- 
shine of  their  smiles.  Tes;  their  hal- 
lowed memory  was  light  and  life,  and 
strength  and  hope.  How  short  appeared 
the  probation  of  the  longest  life  on  earth, 
when  throughout  a  glorious  eternity  we 
should  be  re-united.  The  crown  glitter- 
ed before  me  on  high — ^it  was  yet  to  be 
won. 

*  dome  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,' 
and  *  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  me' — ^these  gracious  words  were 
written  in  characters  of  shining  gold,  look 
which  way  I  would.  Take  up  the  cross ! 
Yes;  and  fbllow  him,  so  that,  at  the 
last,  I  migit  win  an  entrance  to  their 
home  through  my  Redeemer's  merits; 
easy  the  yoke  and  precious  the  cross  to 
my  desolated  heart!  And  thus  I  began 
my  new  existence,  with  all  this  pitying 
help  to  guide  and  aid  me  on  my  pilgri- 
mage; with  a  broken  heart,  but  certain 
that  He  would  vouchsafe  to  bind  it  up 
sufficiently,  to  enable  me  to  perform  His 
appointed  work,  and  no  longer  to  indulge 
in  selfish  griefl  *  His '  poor  were  around 
nie  on  all  sides;  ^  His 'lambs  to  be  fed 
and  tended  in  the  wilderness.  Mark 
Avenel  had  worked  before  me,  and  I  was 
privileged,  indeed,  thus  humbly  to  follow 
out  his  charitable  plans  and  efforts;  an 
unworthy  and  deficient  labourer  after 
him  in  the  Master's  vineyard.  By 
God's  grace  I  have  toiled  and  striven,  nor 
feinted  during  the  heat  of  the  day;  and 
the  reward  has  been— -oh,  so  far  beyond 
my  deservings — ^the  reward  of  a  *  great 
calm,'  which  by  degrees  fell  on  my  af- 
fficted  soul,  and  luUed  the  tempestuous 
billows  to  sweet  and  lasting  rest. 

I  may  not  aver  that  I  have  not  known 
many  lonely,  unspeakably  lonely  mourn- 
ful hours,  during  this  latter-day  way- 
feuing,  for  I  am  but  a  fiuil,  weak  mortal; 
and  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 
the  dear  ferailiar  voices  whisper  kmd 
words  in  my  ear;  while  the  icy  breath  of 
the  grave  comes  between,  and  chiUs  me 
with  its  dread  approach.  But  Qod  is 
near — I  call  upon  His  name  at  such 
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brings,  dutiei  and  occnpations  so  thidcly  I  thank  God,  who  put  it  ktto  my  heait  t9 

strewn  over  every  hour,  that  no  time  is  forgive  her,  even  as  I  hope  to  be  fbrgiveiL 

Mt  for  idly  giving  way  to  painful  retro-  I  have  never  quitted  Elvinside;  there 


spection;    and  twilight,  which   id  ways  is  precious  dust  beneath  the  shibdow  d 

brings  with  it  a  short  respite,  also  brings  the  venerable  Hill-side  Church;  and  ikt 

the  *  footsteps  of  angels ;'  and  they  are<^t^  old  chimes  ever  mysterioudy  seem  to  rt- 

with  me  then,  to  soothe  and  to  che^.  echo  the  blessed  words,  *  Mine  in  heavoL* 
I  i^ver  asked  my  sister  for  an  e^lana-       My  journey  is  drawing  towards  iti 

tion  of  the  motive  which  had  induced  her  close,  and  with  content  I  coateBiplate 

to  ruin  my  hope  of  earthly  happiness;  I  the  approaching  hoar,  when  for  the  iait 

needed  not  to  do  so,  for  the  sclent  reveal-  time  I  may  exclaim,  *  I  oome— I  ( 

meots  of  the  inner  life  left  nothing  to  beloved  ones.' 


EVENIKG. 

BT  WILLIAM   BTBRB. 

It  is  the  sweet — ^the  calm — the  hdy  hour, 
Wh^  winds  are  hu^'d,  and  every  leaf  and  fk>wtt 
Is  bathed  in  balmy  dew;  and  all  is  mute, 
Save  the  scrft  notes  of  some  fond  lover's  flute. 
That,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  waters  near, 
Floats  in  sweet  numbers  on  the  listening  ear : — 
Or  save  the  toothing  tones  of  vUlage  bdls, 
That  chime  A  sweetly  in  the  distant  dells. 
BouKQ  a  leaf  stirs — so  quiet  is  the  air — 
It  seems  as  though  'twas  nature's  hour  of  prayer! 
The  glorious  sun  hath  set,  yet  there  are  still 
Bright  golden  clouds  o'er  yonder  wood-crown'd  hill; 
And  spires,  and  lofty  towers,  and  turrets  grey, 
Catch  the  departing  smiles  of  setting  day ! 
The  lovely  twilight's  ridi  and  purple  hue 
Is  sweetly  blended  with  the  sky's  de^  blue; 
While  in  the  East  the  beauteous  Queen  of  night 
Rises  among  Hie  woods  in  splendonr  br^t. 
Looking  with  pensive  eye  upon  fhe  stream 
Where  trembling  plays  her  cold  and  silvery  beam. 
How  penave  ine»(»y  with  a  magic  power 
Doth  call  to  birth  at  this  sweet  tranquil  hoar 
Remembrances  of  days  for  ever  fled ! 
Sad  thoughts  of  those  now  number'd  with  the  dead 
Come  o'er  the  soul,  uncaH'd  for;  and  we  see 
Each  long-lost  face  just  as  it  used  to  be. 
Oh !  often  at  this  honr  the  form  will  come 
Of  bei^— the  worsMpp'd  idol  of  our  home — 
The  blessing  of  our  hearts — our  joy  and  pride  t 
Yes !  even  now  I  see  her  at  my  side. 
In  all  her  sweet  angelic  beauty  stand ! 
I  feel  the  pressiu^  of  her  soft  white  hand; 
And  see  again  that  sunny  smile  that  toM, 
Too  plainly !  she  was  not  of  earthly  mould; 
She  does  not  speak,  and  yet  I  hear  a  voice 
Like  heavily  music;  and  I  do  rejoice 
(So  real  the  vision  seems)  that  she  again 
Doth  dwell  among  us  here !    But,  when  I  fiun 
Would  once  more  fold  her  in  a  fonid  embraot, 
And  print  one  kiss  upon  her  angel  fkce, 
I  hear  a  rush  of  wings;  the  visicn's  gone. 
And  I  am  left — oh  Uod!  how  muck    nlonc ! 
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Thisb  isKists  not  farfi:om  the  spot  made 
clastic  by  the  footsteps  of  Dr  JohnsoQ)  a 
great  irregnkr  Mack  block  of  building, 
reticulated  in  a  mazy  network  of  dose 
meshes,  with  blacker  alleys  and  narrow 
lanes,  from  whidi  issue  all  day  long,  and 
eTery  day,  still  blacker  streams  of  jnintei's 
ink.  Idke  oak  timber  that  has  seen 
service,  the  spot  is  eat^i  with  the  torredo 
ekambers  of  age — perforations  which  rid- 
dle it  through  and  throng^  yet  leave  the 
heart  of  a  harder  and  closer  texture  than 
before.  Or  it  is  a  heart  indeed:  an  old 
centre  of  civilisaticA.  Itenairow,  tortuous 
veins  and  arteries  are  the  channds  of 
li^t  and  life.  At  every  pulsation,  wis- 
dom issues  b^  precepts^  genius  distri- 
butes her  gifts,  intellect  sends  forth  her 
fire,  the  comforts  of  religi(»i  flow.  Bash 
people  who  picture  royal  roads  and  rosy 
paths  to  the  seat  of  l^ese  blessings,  learn 
the  delusion  they  have  cherished.  If  the 
printing  craft  be  ancient  enough  to  boast 
a  tutelaiy  saint,  it  is  h^re  he  holds  his 
court. 

By  special  courtesy,  we  have  be^  led 
through  every  devious  way  and  curious 
Cranny  by  the  resident  spirit,  whose  finger 
sways  undisputed  over  the  busy  denizens. 
One  mom^t  traversing  an  open-^  by- 
way, the  next  we  were  diving  doTm  in 
nether  darkness,  amongst  steam-engines 
and  workshops.  Again,  aloft,  we  alighted 
in  ktrge  and  aiiy  rooms,  sacred  to  com- 
positors, machinists  or  pressmen;  *  frames,' 
machines  or  presses.  Fresto,  and  we 
grew  bewildered  amongst  a  region  of  little 
rooms,  and  closets,  and  'prentice  boys. 
Whether  photographs  of  ihe  busy  scenes 
will  i^ease  our  readers  as  much  as  the 
original  did  us,  be  it  yours  to  decide. 
We  will,  wit^  yoiur  gracious  leave,  take 
you  a  tour,  and  present  you  with  both 
positive  and  negative  pictures. 

Join  us  in  heart — the  heart  of  the 
sqiMure  of  which  Fleet  Street  and  Shoe 
I^ne  htm.  two  sides,  and  Fetter  Lane  a 
third.  It  matters  not  at  what  house  or 
bbck  of  houses  you  announce  yourself 
for  every  one,  however  far  detached,  has 
something  or  another  to  do  with  Her 
Miqesty's  Printers.  Maybe  you  know 
the  iron  gate,  with  the  royal  arms  gilt 
at  top,  which  yOu  pam   to  reach  the 


office  where  acts  of  parliii^ment  and  pro* 
clamations  are  retaikd  to  liege  lubjectt 
of  the  queen. 

Contiguous  to  this  c^^  five  hundred 
Craftsmen,  aided  by  the  power  of  steam, 
are  ever  engaged  in  puttmg  into  a  ch^ 
and  portable  form  the  bulky  lesalitrA 
the  isix  hundred  and  fifty  at  Westminster. 
Although  parliamentary  work  is  distri- 
buted amongst  several  great  printers,  yet 
so  great  a  share  comes  to  the  Messrs 
Spottiswoode,  that  they  are  known,  par 
eicdlenoe,  as  Printers  to  the  Queen. 
Senatorial  wisdom,  heavy  enough  when 
dropped  from  the  lip  in  debate,  feels  still 
heavier  when  done  up  into  reams,  and 
pressing  the  Moulders  of  some  young 
canvas  jacket  at  this  establii^ment. 

If  we  may  judge  the  m^t  of  a  consti- 
tution by  die  bulkiness  of  its  reooi^ 
then  assuredly  one  will  be  convinced  of 
the  excellences  of  ours,  by  the  mere  com- 
putation of  paper  and  type  consumed 
every  year.  It  needs  the  economicsd 
working  of  an  enormous  business  to  ad- 
mit of  our  laws  being  obtainable  at  a 
cheap  rate.  This  ifoct  removes  the  appear- 
ance of  an  unfair  monopoly  of  the  national 
work  by  one  or  two  great  firms.  With- 
out an  assurance  of  long-KX)ntinued  patax>n- 
age,  no  firm  could  undertake  the  vast  a^ 
special  arrangements  the  work  requires. 
Government,  of  course,  takes  a  large  sup- 
ply of  every  act,  or  bill,  or  Wue  book. 
As  the  treasury,  however,  fixes  the  price 
at  which  all  papers  are  sold,  Wd  should 
be  apt  to  think  that  the  largest  customer 
might  possibly  become  the  worst.  Private 
demand  varies  according  to  the  popularity 
of  the  subj  ect.  Local  acts,  which  interest 
but  few,  are  charged  a  somewhat  higher 
price  than  others.  Under  any  circum- 
stances the  sale  is  barely  remunerative. 

We  will  make  no  critical  survey  of  this 
department,  but  pass  on  to  the  more 
general  work,  where  the  pdnting  <rf 
government  papers  only  mmgles  with 
that  of  books  and  pamphlets.  This 
branch  is  the  spedality  of  Mr  George 
Spottiswoode,  whose  brother  manages 
tibe  other  part  of  the  business.  Having, 
under  the  obliging  au^es  of  the  first, 
ascoided  a  winding  iron  staircase,  we 
ent(^  a  room  where  a  little  hundred  of 
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compositors  are  amusing  themselves.  To 
one  unaccustomed  to  see  them  it  is  an 
interesting  sight.  It  is  interesting  to 
witness  a  large  number  of  men  working 
together  anywhere.  Similarity  of  move- 
ment is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  So  here, 
dipping  into  their  cases  as  rapidly  as 
a  fowl  pecks  up  com,  or  Hullah's  classes 
beat  time,  or  we  awhile  ago  played  tit- 
tat-toe  at  school,  they  arrest  our  interest. 

A  *  chase '  is  pointed  out  to  us,  filled 
with  pages  arranged  so  a^  to  fall  into 
thtn  proper  order  when  printed.  The 
type  is  fresh  &om  the  foundry  in  all  its 
silvery  brightness.  Pieces  of  metal  or 
wood,  which  the  compositor  teaches  us  to 
call  ^furniture,'  is  placed  rounds  to  fix  the 
matter  in  its  proper  position.  It  has 
also  been  *  locked  up,'  ta  ke^  every  part 
tight.  The  *  form '  is.  now  properly  *  im- 
posed,' and  ready  for  the  press  below. 

Erudite  now  in  these  matters,  our 
attention  is  called  to  some  beautiful 
copper  letter,  which  another  man  has  in 
his  case.  By  a  process  the  inventor  does 
not  divulge — though  possibly  the  electro^ 
type  has  something  to  do  with  it — a 
copper  letter  is  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
usual  type  metal.  Its  advantage  is  in 
the  greater  durability  of  the  copper,  and 
the  clean,  sharp  edge  it  retains  long  after 
the  common  type  would  be  useless.  To 
make  the  whole  letter  of- copper  would  be 
much  too  costly. 

A  short  stay  in  the  compositors'  room 
of  a  great  printer  has  an  interest  pecu*^ 
liarly  its  own.  We  get  a  glance  at  the 
manuscript,  or  at  the  ^revise'  of  some  of 
our  greatest  men.  To  tell  the  truth, 
many  of  them  express  thoughts  far  morQ 
beautiful  than  is  the  handwriting.  One 
compositor  heaped  wholesale  condemna- 
tion upon  an  eminent  political  writer  of 
the  present  time,  whose  patrician  scrawl 
and  utter  regardlessness  of  the  printer's 
labour  are  the  abomination  of  eveiy  one 
into  whose  hands  his  ^copy'  has  ever 
fallen.  No  outrageous  manuscript  was 
in  the  office  just  then,  we  are  told,  unless 
might  be  excepted  some  French  writing, 
without  stops  or  accents,  and  just  so 
legible  that  in  English  it  would  be  ana- 
thematised. The  compositors  of  the  In- 
STRUOTOB  will  bear  us  out,  that  it  is  too 
bad  to  rob  a  working  man  of  his  time, 
which  is  his  bread.  Those  writers  who 
think  it  plebeian  to  write  so  as  to  be 
easily  read  do  so.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  a  compositor,  paid  by  the  number  of 
letters  he  sets,  loses  money  by  bad  copy; 


and,  Hhough,'  as  our  informant  at  Spot- 
tiswoode's  says,  *we  do  get  a  little  allow- 
ance sometimes,  it  is  very  seldom,  and 
never  anything  like  what  we  lose  by  it' 

Outside  the  door  of  this  room  are  ihe 
stores  of  type.  Oases  of  letter  ready  for 
use  are  placed  in  vertical  *  racks,'  nwged 
side  by  side,  reaclnng  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceilii^,  extending!  round  a  spacious  area, 
filliogup several iBiimagined comers.  Tods 
upon  tons  of  type  are  stowed  away,  bat 
ready  and  willing  at  the  caU  of  any  of  the 
caterers  for  the  world's  enlightenment,  to 
come  forth  and  ^ve  wings  to  thought 

Two  or  three  *  forms'  are  going  off  to 
be  stereotyped.  It  is  advanta^us  to 
preserve  the  means  of  extra  impressioDs 
of  a  work  likely  to  have  a  continuoos 
sale — such,  particularly,  as  sdioolbooks, 
which  go  through  many  editions  without 
emendations  or  revision.  Even  more  ad- 
vantageous is.  it  in  the  case  of  works 
which  are  printed  and  published  simul- 
taneously in  the  Northern  Athens,  the 
metropolis,  and  abroad — feats  isa  from 
being  rare.  Both  these  purposes  are 
gained  by  the  thin  stereotype  metal 
plates,  which  may  be  conveniently  packed 
away  after  use  tUl  wanted  again,  or  mul- 
tiplied in  number,  and  transmitted  any 
distance.  The  manager  of  this  section  d 
the  w(»:ks  lets  us  into  these  secrets,  while 
he  produces  a  few  of  the  new  shining 
plates— a  whole  form  paged  and  arranged 
in  one  sheet,  and  waiting  its  turn  in  the 
machine-room.  Other  pleasant  techni- 
calities he  also  expounds.  The  radu 
contain  every  kind  of  letter  and  typogra- 
phical sign  used  in  printed  compositiQiL 
Less  than  five  minutes  makes  us  leaned 
in  the  theory  of  ^  spaces,'  and  *  hair 
spaces,'  and  heading' — ^names  given  to 
the  metal  divisions  between  words  and 
lines,  and  a  multitude  of  other  terms,  for 
which  we  now  want  to  look  in  the  manual 

Tji^  measures  his  work  in  true  pro- 
fessional style.  Instead  of  inches,  it  is 
how  many  *  pica  m's.'  His  payments,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  computed  by  the 
number  of  *  n's'  of  the  type  he  may  be 
using  that  would  fill  a  page. 

*Then  this  is  the  kind  of  work  you 
like  best,'  said  we,  and  pointed  to  a  page 
or  two  set  up,  but  having  about  as  many 
letters  as  the  blank  leaves  in  *  Tristram 
Shandy.' 

'  Yes,'  he  returned;  *  we  call  that  "M" 
It's  a  sort  of  make-up  for  what  we  have 
to  do  at  other  times.  We  don't 
enough  of  it,  or  we  shoul4  do  pretty  wd 
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If  the  same  rule  obtidns  in  the  typo- 
graphy of  the  *  returns'  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  *  bills,'  *acts,' 
and  *blue  books/  there  must  be  a  pretty 
good  slice  of  *  fat.' 

*You  would  like  all  writers  to  have 
plenty  of  paragraphs,  and  all  very  short 
ones,  eh?' 

*  Yes,'  the  man  laughed;  *but  we  can't 
get  them  of  our  way  of  thinking.' 

Typo  says  magazine  work  is  very  lean; 
80,  promising  him  that  we  at  least  would 
make  it  as  fat  as  possible,  we  appeal  to 
our  editor's  journeymen,  to  say  that  we 
keep  our  word. 

Compositors'  cases  go  out  in  pairs.  A 
case,  we  calculate,  would  hold  sufSdent 
type  for  about  three  and  a  half  pages  of  the 
Instructor,  when  the  compositor  would 
have  to  replenish  his  case  by  *  distribut- 
ing' printed-off  matter.  A  Scottish  case 
has  deeper  boxes,  and  holds  more  letter. 

A  heap  of  loose  type,  we  are  informed, 
)&fie — ^a  species  of  aliment  which  makes 
a  juvenile  smack  his  lips,  but  is  the  aver- 
sion of  a  compositor.  Pie,  in  typography, 
is  like  '  squab'  in  Devonshire — a  mixture 
of  everything  in  general,  and  nothing  in 
particular.  Printers'  pie  is  composed  of 
the  ruins  of  a  *form;'  when  perhaps  the 
work  was  half  accomplished,  an  unlucky 
accident  has  upset  it,  and  mingled  the 
letters,  and  spaces,'and  leads.  A  heap  of 
pie  is,  on  the  whole,  about  as  good  a  test 
of  a  printer's  temper  as  any  one  could  de- 
sire. If  anything  could  ruffle  him,  it  is 
that.  Well  the  unfortunate  wight  knows 
the  weary  work  he  has  before  him,  to 
separate  the  pieces  one  by  one.  It  were 
bud  to  say  which  is  most  difficult,  to 
compose  the  sheet  again,  or  to  compose 


Before  the  impression  is  struck  off,  very 
careful  revision  takes  placed    First,  the 

*  reader'  marks  all  mere  *  literal'  errors, 
and  has  them  rectified.    A  *  proof  is  then 

*  pulled,'  and  sent  to  the  writer,  who,  if 
fastidious,  as  most  are,  alters,  and  re- 
alters,  and  lets  remain  as  at  first,  what 
has  cost  so  much  pains  in  putting  to- 
gether. Authors,  if  near  when  their  re- 
vise is  at  the  *  correcting-stone,'  would 
sometimes  hear  worse  th^  blessings  in- 
yoked  upon  them  for  their  fiastidity  and 


Low,  monotonous  humming  and  buzz- 
ing intimate  that  we  approach  the  'read- 
ing-boys.' B^ging  one  to  continue  his 
duty,  he  proceeds  to  the  following  effect:— 

*Though  a  variety  of  opinions  exist  as 

Vol.  III. 


to  l^e  individual  by  whom  the  art  of 
printing  was  discovered,  yet  all  autho- 
rities concur  in  admitting  PETER 
SCHOEFFEB  (three  taps  on  the  desk) 
to  be  the  person  who  invented  cast  (one 
tap)  metal  (tap)  types  (tap),  having  learned 
the  art  of  cutting  (one  tap)  the  letters 
from  the  Guttembergs.  He  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  who  engraved 
on  copper  plates.' 

This  going  on  in  a  rapid  manner,  with 
no  attention  to  pause,  and  in  the  most 
grave  monotony,  is  very  comical,  the  taps 
indicating  italics,  small  capitals  or  large, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  only  approach 
to  a  rest  is  the  lengthening  out  of  an  oc- 
casional vowel  when  an  illegible  or  a  hard 
word  is  coming,  making  a  long  *  the-eh '  or 
a  *  to-eh,'  instead  of '  the'  or '  to.'  For  five 
minutes  he  buzzed  Greek.  Half  an  hour 
would  have  helped  us  less  to  interpret  the 
strange  sound,  than  the  clandestine  peep 
we  took  at  the  paper  itself  In  particu- 
lar work,  such  as  the  Bible,  when  the 
pointing  is  important,  commas  and  colons, 
and  every  other  sign,  are  read  off  with  the 
text.    The  introduction  of  *com.,'  *col.,' 

*  quote,'  &c.,  every  half-dozen  words,  would 
be  very  edifjing  to  an  audience. 

Leaving  the  ^sanctum'  of  the  reader 
(who  understands  the  boy  better  than  we, 
for  his  corrections  are  marked  in  the 
margin  as  fast  as  the  boy  can  read),  we 
pass  a  number  of  rooms  in  which  embryo 
typos  are  learning  their  craft  under  the 
care  of  experienced  men.  They  are  ap- 
prenticed, as  usual,  for  seven  years,  only 
they  are  not,  as  in  most  other  offices, 

*  out-door,'  but  *  in-door'  apprenticeB. 
Kept  thus  under  the  constant  eye  of  the 
master,  they  grow  up  steady,  intelligent, 
good  men,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  that 
hberty  youths  at  times  pine  for,  and  whidi 
too  often,  with  their  less-cared-for  com- 
rades, leads  to  dissipation  and  reckless 
irregularity.  Out-door  apprentices  gene- 
rally are  paid  half  their  earnings.  At  the 
Queen's  Printers,  being  in-door,  they  re- 
ceive their  maintenance,  and  are  encou- 
raged to  work  well  by  a  small  bonus  for 
pocket-money,  upon  every  sovereign  their 
work  would  amount  to.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  their  time  they  can  be  intrusted 
only  with  common  work.  Lengthened 
experience  and  cultivated  tact  alone  make 
a  good  compositor. 

The  downward  journey  has  located  us 
at  length  in  the  midst  of  *  feeders,'  and 
*takere'-off,'  and  *  machine -managers.' 
Presses   and  machines,  all  worked  by 
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steam  power,  Kill  anoth^  great  room. 
Moving  round  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complicated,  we  are  struck  with  the 
wonderftd  economy  of  labour,  iEmd  time, 
and  space,,  brought  about  by  improved 
machinery,  and  so  requisite  in  a  vast  esta- 
blishment like  this.  Evidences  abound, 
that  the  progressive  spirit  of  liie  age  has 
visited  this  place  as  all  others.  The 
simple  machines  are  made  to  strike  off 
copies  of  two  works,  even  of  di£Ser^t  sizes, 
at  one  movement  of  the  press.  Q^ntic 
cylinders,  placed  opposite,  are  printing 
both  sides  of  a  large  sheet  at  once.  No 
(me  can  see  without  adndraticm  the  in- 
genious contrivances  by  means  of  whidi 
the  great  cylindrical  aigines  are  ifed  with 
paper,  and  then  perform  every  other  part 
of  their  duty  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
wittiout  aid.  Oltttdiing  the  expanded 
sheets,  one  after  another,  as  £Eist  as  the 
*  imp'  can  supply  them,  their  greed  is  in- 
satiable. Tapes  wind  round  the  pap^, 
canying  it  over  and  under,  in  and  out,  up 
and  down,  till  the  white  surfaces  present 
themselves  to  the  ^taker-off,'  both  sides 
covered  with  printed  wisdom.  Most  in- 
telligently does  the  mechanism  adjust 
itself,  and  perform  its  duty.  Most  skil- 
fully, too,  do  ttie  'composition*  rollers 
feed  the  type  with  ink,  each  one  <rf  about 
half  a  dozen  touching  a  next  4to)ughout 
its  revolution,  and  thus  laying  l^e  ink  an 
the  surfaces  more  and  more  evenly  and 
thin,  till  the  thick,  black,  shining  treacle 
first  from  the  reservoir  becomes  completely 
attenuated.  Even  then  the  last  roller 
goes  over  a  flat  table,  still  frurther  to  dis- 
tribute the  ink,  before  rolling  over  the 
type.  All  this  is  done  at  every  to  and 
fro  movement.  The  mvUum  in  parvo 
excellence  of  modem  mechanism  is  seen 
to  perfection  in  t^e  cylindrical  printing 
engine. 

Two  boys,  and  a  man  to  look  after 
them,  are  required  at  each  machine.  The 
boys  are  true  Londoners — rc^es  only 
happy  when  dabbling  in  dirt.  Some  of 
them  are  as  black  as  the  gentleman  upon 
whom  they  are  occasionally  affiliated.  To 
muck  themselves  from  head  to  foot  with 
ink,  though  quite  needless,  proves  how 
hard  they  have  been  at  work.  They  are 
all  dressed  uniformly  in  linen  suits,  some 
of  which  must  provide  poor  old  mothers 
at  the  end  of  the  week  work  more  trouble- 
some than  profitable.  A  few  boys  show 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  others;  as  if 
with  an  innate  sense  of  neatness,  they 
keep  white  and  dean  in  work  that  would 


make  sweeps  of  their  comrades.  Ereiy 
boy  saves  a  penny  a-week  for  his  jadcet, 
and  is  supplied  with  a  new  one  twice 
a-year. 

Similar  interest  attaches  to  the  ma- 
chine-room as  to  tlie  workroom  of  the 
compositors.  At  one  madiine  there  is 
working  oflf  Chevalier  Bunsen's  new  work 
on  Egypt^  the  second  volume,  on  which 
no  profane  eye  has  yet  been  permitted  to 
look.  Th^i  the  magazines  and  reviews 
for  tlie  forthcoming  month  or  qnaiter  are 
assuming  their  proper  form,  and  we  msy 
in  anticipation  feast  upon  the  literary  re- 
past in  store  for  us.  Here  the  pcopie^g 
edition  of  Macaolay  is  promising  a  treat 
i^>eedily  to  many  readers.  At  the  next 
press,  pariiamentary  papers  are  striking 
off  a  fiur  less  ddectal^  diet.  We  recog- 
nise as  an  old  friend  our  diamond  editioii 
of  the  Church  Service.  Bibles  of  every 
variety  are  at  other  presses  multiplyiBg  in 
countless  numbers. 

Th^e  are  two  holes  in  each  s^ieet  that 
excite  omr  notice.  We  aire  informed  that 
pins  pierce  ihe  paper  when  the  first  side 
is  printed;  these  punctures  guide  the  lad 
in  fixing  the  paper  for  the  second  side. 
*True  register'  is  thus  secured — a  t^ra 
which  our  readers  will  comprehend,  by  ob- 
sermg  how  exactly  the  letters  on  one 
page  of  the  Ikstbuotor  are  placed  upon 
those  back  to  back,  en  the  other  dde  of 
the  leaf  Printing  has  so  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years,  that,  unless  these 
niceties  are  attended  to,  readers  will  gtmt 
a  book  little  indulgence. 

One  great  space  is  cleared  awi^,  and 
strong  woodwork  and  rafters  are  being 
placed  to  accommodate  a  larger  machine 
than  any  yet  in  the  establishment.  Vi- 
siters to  any  of  the  great  London  woiks 
are  impressed  with  like  sights  wherever 
they  go.  The  tendency  of  great  places  is 
still  to  grow.  Messrs  Spottiswoode  taie 
in  house  after  house,  and  cover  with  bricks 
every  vacant  space  they  can  sei^e.  Still 
the  cry  is,  *  Boom !  room  !*  Yulcan  roars 
and  Msses  with  the  force  of  twelve  horses, 
in  some  Vesuvian  abyss  below.  Hia 
grumblings  are  to  be  attended  to  imme- 
diately; he  has  been  promised  a  big 
brother  of  twice  his  powers,  for  society 
and  a  helpmate. 

*  Doesn  t  the  engine  sometimes  get  oat 
of  order  r  we  ask. 

*  Tes,  it  does,'  is  the  response. 

*  How  do  you  manage  then  ?  Does  it 
stop  the  machines?' 

*Oh  no,  we  couldn't  stop  them;  we 
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force  th^u  to  work  till  the  engine  gets 
in  order.  Still,  it  is  for  this  reason,  as 
weLL  as  the  small  one's  inade(|uac7  for 
the  work  in  hand,  tiiat  the  new  engine  is 
wanted.' 

Muidi  of  the  collateral  work  is  done  on 
the  premises.  Several  engineers,  lathe- 
men,  and  other  artisans,  are  employed 
apart  ttom  the  printers.  Repairs  of 
machines^  and  even  in  good  part  l^e  con- 
struction of  the  steam-engines,  are  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

A  great  copper  is  parted  off  from  the 
gteapa-boilers,  but  yet  sufficiently  near  to 
boil  a{  the  same  fij:e,  to  supply  the  men 
with  water  for  breakkst  and  tea.  Men, 
generally  speakii^  appreciate  a  little, 
better  tiban  they  do  great  att^tion  in 
this  respect.  Where  dining-rooms  and 
culinary  appurtenances  have  been  pre- 
pared, they  have  been  in  a  measure 
Mores.  Kot  improbably  Uiis  arises  from 
the  s^ise  of  delicacy  which  prevents  men 
from  parading  their  humble  dioners — a 
similar  feeling  to  that  which  prevents  the 
poor  women  from  using  the  new  ^wash- 
houses,'  choosing  rath^  their  own  close 
room,  and  waste  of  fire  and  laundry  need^ 
fuls,  to  half  clefuise  their  poor  habili- 
ments. For  the  apprentices,  special  ar- 
rangements are  made,  to  which  we  i^iail 
have  to  allude. 

Despite  the  extraordinaiy  encroach^ 
ments  of  steamrpoww,  it  has  not  yet  en^ 
tirely  superseded  the  hand-presa  Wood- 
cuts, wh^e  there  are  many  of  th^n,  are 
still  best  taken  by  the  last.  Even  the 
illustrations  of  our  ever-welcome  friend, 
the  ^Illustrated  News,'  beautiful  as  they 
are  from  their  vertical  machine,  would  be 
fiff  more  beautiful  taken  with  the  hand- 
press.  This  could  not  be  accomplished, 
for  the  blocks  themselves  are,  we  believe, 
curved  now  to  suit  the  printing-machine. 
We  bestow  only  a  glance,  in  passing,  upon 
a  dozen  of  these  presses  at  work  in  an 
ante^room.  Wonders  of  the  age  years 
ago,  they  are  now  immeasurably  eclipsed 
by  tiieir  leviatihian  progeny. 

Multifold  as  are  the  operations  we  wit- 
ness, it  would  be  tiring  to  describe  them 
all.  The  sheets  are  printed  wet;  it  is 
^wcessary  to  dry  them  afterwards.  A 
^m  well  ventilated,  and  at  the  same 
time  heated,  is  slung  with  a  thousand 
lines,  over  which  hang  the  sheets  till  they 
are  dry  enough  for  *  pressing.*  Hydraulic 
I^^saes  are  used  for  this  purpose,  being  so 
«"nple  in  working,  yet  so  powerful  in 
<i£m.    Alternate  sheets  of  mill-board 


and  letterpress  j^e  piled  up  in  enormous 
cohunns,andj3ubmitted  to  pressure.  After 
some  hours  they  are  flattened,  and  have 
received  a  gloss,  or  cold  ^aze.  The  ope- 
ration is  called  cold-pressing. 

In  preparing  the  paper  for  pressing, 
the  same  economy  of  labour  is  seen  as  be- 
fore. Two  thii^  are  always  done  at 
once.  One  great  column  dwindles  down 
^&  a  workman  removes  the  pressed  sheets, 
and  passes  the  boards  towards  his  mate. 
Meanwhile  another  column  is  rising  under 
the  hands  of  the  second  man,  whose  duty 
consists  in  making  literaiy  sandwiches 
with  the  same  boards,  and  fresh  sheets 
from  the  drying^room. 

There  has  been  a  cry  lately  of  a  scarcity 
of  paper.  Demand  is  grown  so  vastly^ 
that  rags  cannot  be  procured  to  supply  it. 
Those  who  fear  a  catastrophe  should  visit 
the  Queen's  Printers;  ttiey  wiU  come 
away  with  a  frdl  belief  that  paper  enough 
is  stored  up  in  the  warerooms  to  supply 
the  world  at  least  for  ever.  White,  mas- 
sive pillars  of  paper  are  the  supports  ap- 
parently to  the  ceUing.  As  an  area  for 
concealment,  we  would  choose  the  spacious 
stowage-room;  it  would  have  served  the 

*  Bonnie  Prince'  better  than  the  Royal 
Oak.  Like  great  vertical  shafts  in  a 
mine  of  rock-salt,  the  white  pillars  per- 
suade us  of  their  exhaustlessness.  It  is 
the  supply  of  a  few  months ! 

Vb^t  is  not  so  good  as  formerly; 
really  good  paper  can  hardly  be  obtained. 
Cotton  is  used  in  its  manu&icture,  in  the 
scarcity  of  linen.  As  a  consequence,  the 
toughness  and  durability  of  the  old  i^per 
is  not  secured.  Machine-made  paper  i^ 
not  so  good  as  that  made  by  hand.  F(^ 
writing  purposes  in  government  office^, 
hand-made  paper  is  still  used.  Paper  for 
printing  is  almost  invariably  machine- 
made,  as  is  also  the  general  run  of  letter 
pa,per. 

ITow  that  the  sheets  have  been  struck 
off  and  pressed,  they  only  await  a  few  in- 
cidental operations  before  they  are  done 
up  into  books,  stitched  and  bound,  and 
sent  off,  some  to  their  publishers,  some  to 
the  retail  office,  some  back  again  to  illu- 
minate our  Le^slature.  Great  heaps  suc- 
cessively vanish  through  a  wicket,  and 
are  received  on  the  other  side  by  one  who 
counts  them  off,  sixty  to  our  six.  We 
may  meet  with  them  again  by  and  by,  in 
a  small  room,  where  a  troop  oi  tiny 

*  gatherers'  are  at  work.  They  are  gather- 
ing, at  the  time  we  look  in  upon  them,  an 
edition  of  the  *  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' 
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Banged  round  the  sides  of  a  small  room 
are  four  counters.  Upon  them  are  placed, 
in  like-sized  heaps,  the  sheets  of  the  hook. 
Each  pile  contains  sheets  distinguished 
by  the  letter  which  is  sc  n  at  the  bottom 
df  the  page  of  a  book.  Space  enough  is 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  room  for  half  a 
dozen  boys  to  run  round  one  after  another 
in  an  endless  chase.  A  meny  game  of 
*  Catch  who  can*  goes  on.  To  prevent  it 
being  quite  unprofitable,  each  boy  catches 
up  the  sheets  in  their  proper  order  as 
he  passes  rapidly  round,  and  deposits 
the  whole  book  ready  for  folding  and 
stitching  in  a  pile  with  others,  at  the 
end  of  each  circuit.  Quickly  the  sheets 
sink  lower  and  lower  under  their  nimble 
hands  and  feet.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  volumes  they  will  make  ready 
for  the  binder  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day. 

'  We  ought  to  be  a  very  good  people, 
with  so  many  Bibles  printed  for  us,*  we 
remarked  to  our  obliging  conductor. 

'We  ought,*  is  the  reply,  *but  it  is 
grievous  to  think  what  becomes  of  most 
of  them.*  Where  one  does  good,  there 
are  too  many  bartered  away  for  frivolities, 
or  even  evil  purposes.  The  number  that 
find  their  way  to  the  pawnshop,  es]jeeially 
of  those  given  away  in  charity,  stands  in 
array  like  a  national  crime. 

A  *  collator*  then  receives  the  sheets 
properly  arranged.  By  constant  practice 
he  is  able  to  detect  a  wrong  placement, 
or  a  double  sheet,  in  hardly  any  time,  aind 
with  a  jerk  to  eject  it. 

Description  conveys  but  half  a  picture 
of  Messrs  Spottiswoode's;  there  is  a  moral 
half.  Bare  enumeration  of  facts  makes 
one  feel  that  there  is  work  going  on  here 
more  than  surface  deep.  The  photo- 
graph on  the  mind  of  a  visiter  is  vivid, 
deep,  and  pleasing.  We  have  been  im- 
pressed, throughout  our  tour,  with  the 
quiet  demeanour  and  orderliness,  the  ac- 
tivity and  diligence,  of  every  one  engaged. 
They  work  not  with  the  hiury  of  eye- 
service,  detecting  the  approach  of  an  em- 
ployer, but  with  a  steady  attention  that 
persuades  us  of  a  habit.  Not  less  grati- 
fying was  it  to  see  the  respectful  recogni- 
tion which  our  guide  met  with  at  every 
turn,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  now 
and  then  he  was  asked  ^whether  he  had 
met  with  accident,*  because  he  walked 
lamely,  and  with  the  help  of  a  stick.  Mr 
Spottiswoode  had,  in  fact,  sprained  his 
foot  slightly,  the  pain  and  inconvenience 
of  which  he  must  have  felt  compensated 


for  by  the  sincerity  apparent  in  his  men*8 
sympathy. 

The  simple  cause  of  all  this  is,  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  Queen's  Pnntiiig 
Office  are  gentlemen  who  feel  deefdj 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  workm 
under  their  care.  There  are  neariy 
1000  men  in  all  at  work.  In  the  general 
printing,  350;  in  the  government  dq»rt- 
ment,  as  we  have  said,  500;  and  in  an 
establishment  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city, 
given  up  entirely  to  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, about  100.  This  little  communitjiB 
governed  by  a  constitution  of  so  great  t 
Uberality,  that  it  makes  the  chief  appear 
to  have  advanced  even  upon  the  many 
laws  they  print.  The  study  of  our  legis- 
lative papers  has  peradventure  en- 
lightened their  minds  and  enlarged  their 
hearts. 

Messrs  Spottiswoode  may  be  taken  as 
a  type — to  speak  profes^onally — of  a 
class  of  masters  quite  modem  in  regard 
for  employ^.  They  M*e  examples  d 
whatwas  once  very  rare— eminent  master- 
men,  who  believe  that  thdr  journeymen 
have  thoughts  and  feelings  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  independent  of  their 
craft.  Too  few  in  their  position  are 
regardful  of  those  they  employ  beywid 
working  out  of  tiiem  what  they  can. 
.  Here  we  may  see  in  one  part  a  little 
room,  set  off  to  contain  a  case  of  books 
for  the  use  of  the  workmen  and  boySL 
A  librarian  is  appcnnted,  and  a  system  of 
rules  is  carried  out  with  regularity.  The 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
themselves.  Many  of  the  books  have  been 
given  by  Murray:  the  whole  of  his 
*  Home  and  Colonial  Library.'  Longmans 
also  aided  with  the  *  Cabinet  Cydopeedia.' 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
library  are  appreciated,  from  the  £Kt, 
that  the  present  average  number  of  books 
in  circulation  is  considerably  above  a 
hundred.  The  great  favourites  are  the 
weekly  periodicals  of  the  best  dass.  Onr 
arts  and  manu&ctures  are  well  rejoe- 
sented.  History  and  biography,  poetry 
and  travels,  have  illustrations  from  the 
pens  of  the  most  eminent  men.  The 
popularity  of  the  scheme  is  remarkably 
great,  considering  that  novels  are  noi 
amongst  the  books.  Not  that  tiie 
managers  are  squeamish  either.  A  bett^ 
selection  of  b(M)ks  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  Every  book  is  unobjectionable, 
although  neither  theology  ncnr  romance 
(and  very  properly)  find  a  place.     The 
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peculiar  propriety  of  the  mottoes  on  the 
catalogue  is  worth  a  note.  The  title- 
page  quotes  Seneca  very  happily,  that 
*a3  the  soil,  however  rich  it  may  be, 
cannot  be  productive  without  culture,  so 
the  mind,  without  cultivation,  can  never 
produce  good  fruit.*  Over  leaf  we  are 
advised,  *  to  mi^e  the  same  use  of  a  book 
that  a  bee  does  of  a  flower — steal  sweets 
from  it,  but  not  injure  it.*  Such  sentences 
are  books  in  themselves. 

We  enter  afterwards  a  room  arranged 
with  forms  and  desks,  and  various  appur- 
tenances that  appertain  to  a  school-room. 
'  It  is  my  brother's  school-room,'  we 
are  told  in  the  quietest  manner.  The 
boys  in  the  office  give  up  certain  half 
hours  of  their  spare  time  to  be  taught 
different  subjects.  They  willingly  attend 
their  classes,  and  profit  considerably  by 
them.  Either  one  of  the  proprietors  be- 
comes schoolmaster  for  the  time  being, 
or  their  sister  comes  to  town  at  stated 
times  each  week  to  officiate.  Attend- 
ance is  voluntary — as  fax  as  the  term  can 
be  used  with  regard  to  boys  who  are  ex- 
pected to  come.  No  better  coercion  can 
be  used  with  a  sixth  boy  than  to  persuade 
five  before  him  to  any  particular  course. 

Another  school-room,  more  completely 
fitted  up  with  maps  and  requisites  of 
the  kind,  provides  room  for  eighty  boys 
or  more  at  once.  Interest  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  classes  must  be  very  general, 
for  many  of  the  men  volunteer  to  take 
certain  subjects,  and  thus  distribute  the 
labour.  It  is  the  aim,  as  Mr  Spottii^ 
woode  incidentally  says,  to  make  every 
one  feel  an  interest  in  the  boys'  welfere. 
Some  of  the  men  are  very  earnest  in  the 
matter.  A  system  of  rewards,  the  value 
of  which  is  determined  by  tickets  of  merit 
gained,  is  adopted  with  good  results. 
Exammations  also  at  stated  intervals 
occur,  where  the  boys  *pass'  for  their 
degr^,  of  which  due  record  is  kept. 
Tins  feature  has  not  been  established 
longer  than  to  get  a  few  of  them  placed 
in  the  second  list,  but,  as  a  very  intelli- 
gent-looking young  man,  who  seems  to 
take  especial  delight  in  this  work,  re- 
marks to  us,  *  We  shall  have  some  in  the 
third  list  soon,  sir,  and  they  are  sure  to 
work  hard  to  get  into  the  fourth.' 

It  shows  what  satisfiEU5tion  the  boys  have 
in  their  studies,  that  their  extra  classes 
are  chiefly  before  working  hours  in  the 
nioruing,  and  after  they  leave  off  at  night. 
To  encourage  them  stiU  more,  they  iMtve 
ui  the  summer  time,  instead  of  books,  a 


run  into  the  fields  to  enjoy  a  gtune  at 
cricket,  or  they  solace  themselves  with 
boating.  Clubs  for  both  these  recreations 
are  established.  A  field  is  rented  in  the 
neighbourhood  oi  Highgate  for  their 
first  method  of  enjoyment,  and  many  a 
right  hearty  and  merry  match  is  coming 
off  this  summer.  *But  how  can  they 
find  time  for  these  things]'  we  hear 
asked,  very  naturally.  It  was  the  inquiry 
that  rose  in  our  own  mii^d.  At  the 
moment  of  asking,  we  were  in  the  mnctum 
mnctorum  of  the  proprietor,  one  of  the 
private  offices.  tJpon  the  table  were 
heaped  bags  and  towers  of  silver  coin. 
A  reply  to  the  question  came  in  its 
appropriate  place.  On  observing  the  cash, 
our  conductor  remarked,  *  It  is  Friday, 
to-day,  I  see;  we  pay  the  men  on  Friday 
afternoon.' 

*  How  do  you  find  that  answer?  I  was 
told  by  the  chief  of  a  firm  the  other  day, 
that  they  had  been  obliged  to  go  back  to 
the  old  Saturday  night's  payments  T 

The  evidence  of  one  in  the  position 
of  the  Queen's  Printer,  and  master  over 
so  many  men  is  very  valuable.  It  was, 
*  We  find  it  work  admirably.' 

*  Don't  the  men  take  advantage  of  the 
Saturday,  and  make  holiday:  keeping 
St  Saturday  instead  of  St  Monday  1 ' 

*No,'  said  Mr  Spottiswoode.  When 
the  plan  was  first  tried,  it  was  announced 
that  any  man  who  staid  away  on  Satur- 
day  would  be  discharged;  but  that  has 
been  long  ago  forgotten;  the  men  come 
now  as  an  established  thing,  and  don't 
think  of  stopping  away.' 

We  have  no  doubt  that  such  would  be 
the  invariable  result  of  a  Mr  trial  of  the 
plan.  It  is  easy,  by  regardlessness  of  the 
men,  to  let  it  become  a  greater  abuse  than 
a  Saturday  payment.  Wives,  we  doubt 
not,  have  felt  the  blessing  of  the  new 
plan.  Their  partners,  who  could  hardly 
be  trusted  with  the  prospect  of  a  Sunday's 
leisure,  dare  not  venture  to  break  bounds, 
with  a  Saturday's  work  in  view.  Homes 
have  been  a  comfort  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  which  once  upon  a  time  were  the 
reverse.  All  the  arrangements  for  the 
welfare  of  the  employed  must  have  a 
powerful,  unseen,  good  influence. 

Where  men  are  disposed  to  teach  the 
young  by  books,  they  will  unconsciously 
be  guarded  also  in  example.  Where  reid 
earnestness  for  good  is  evinced  by  em- 
ployers, it  must  in  the  end  be  appreciated 
by  their  men. 

Quite  as  incidentally,  and  as  quietly 
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as  if  it  were  no  great  thing,  we  are  told, 
that  during  the  snmmer  the  men  are 
given  Saturday  afternoon  for  thdr  boat- 
ing and  cricket.  In  winter,  when  they 
could  not  thus  employ  themselves,  they 
work  on  till  four  o'clock,  instead  of  leav- 
ing off  at  noon.  Even  in  this  way  they 
gain  several  hours  over  their  fellows  in 
the  trade  generally. 

Winter  amusements  are  more  domesti- 
cated. Some  of  the  rooms  give  evidence 
even  now  of  last  Christmas  gaieties. 
They  are  ingeniously  hung  with  garlands 
of  coloured  paper,  and  with  rosettes,  the 
work  of  the  young  people,  who  spend  a 
deal  of  time  and  labour  upon  them. 
Uponthdr  school-room  they  had  lavished 
all  their  constructive  and  decorative  skill 
It  was,  we  are  assured,  a  really  beautiful 
sight. 

During  these  festive  times,  one  or  two 
concerts  have  been  got  up.  Everytliing 
was  done  in  good  style,  we  assure  you, 
too.  The  library  of  Mr  Spottiswoode*s 
private  house,  a  fine  large  room,  was 
used  for  the  hall  of  performance,  pro- 
grammes of  words  printed  off,  and  every- 
thing as  it  ought  to  be.  Orchestra  and 
audience,  both  disposed  to  please,  found — 
the  one,  kind  critics;  the  other,  performers 
in  their  very  best.  The  concerts  have 
hitherto  been  vocal  only.  Ambition  reigns 
amongst  the  musicians  to  strengthen  their 
next  msplay  with  an  imposing  assortment 
of  instruments.  Half  the  last  concert 
was  a  selection  of  our  best  old  sacred 
pieces,  half  miscellaneous.  Amongst 
madrigals  of  special  antiquity,  the  choice 
of  which  displays  much  taste,  we  obseired 
one  eminently  loyal  and  patriotic  song, 
invoking  destruction  to  the  Russians,  and 
victory  to  our  own  arms — clearly  a  new 
piece,  from  the  very  theme.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's journeymen  could  hardly  be  other 
than  loyal.  Their  programme  evinces 
that  they  quite  come  up  to  the  mark. 
In  addition  to  the  fierce  chorus  about 
Turkey  and  Russia,  and  our  French 
alliance,  there  was  a  right  English 
*  Health  to  the  Queen  and  Prince '  sung 
in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Attentively  as  we  have  been  shown 
everything,  we  are  requested  now  to 
glance  at  the  accommodation  for  the 
apprentices. 

*  I  am  not  very  proud  of  this  part  of 
our  establishment,  but  you  had  better 
see  all.*  So  our  conductor  remarked,  as  he 
ushered  us  through  his  own  private  house. 
Whether  he  felt  proud  or  not,  we  thought 


the  youths  miut  be  proud  of  their  master. 
After  going  tiirough  the  innoaneiable 
rooms  of  an  old  English  mansion,  all  of 
which  seemed  given  up  to  the  apprentien, 
we  began  to  wondw  where  the  privitte 
rooms  were.  We  believe  that  the  master 
has  retained  very  little  space  for  himself 
Twenty-six  apprentices  are  in  the  house, 
and  two  or  three  are  coming.  Their  in- 
struction and  supervision  seems  Mr  Spot- 
tiswoode's  peculiar  charge.  The  diniug- 
hall  of  his  house  isarrayed  at  oar  entry  with 
the  preliminaries  of  the  mid-day  banquet 
As  the  'prentices  are  the  aristedrats  o[  the 
business,  so  also  there  is  an  aristocracy 
amongst  themselves.  The  more  honour- 
able by  length  of  service  take  uiuppertid^ 
with  *  glass,'  and  overlook  the  lower  with 
plebeian  *  mugs.'  Age  as  well  as  acquire- 
ments place  them  in  advance  of  the 
machine  boys.  Social  position,  too,  is 
generally  very  superior;  some  ci  them 
being  from  respectable  well-to-do  fimuliea 
They  don't,  therefore,  attend  school,  bat 
receive  all  their  teaching  from  their 
master. 

At  the  top  of  the  house,  the  rooms  are 
parted  off  to  make  a  range  of  dormitorie& 
They  are  well  ventilated,  roomy,  and 
clean:  so  much  so  as  to  surprise  us,  con- 
sidering the  densely-bmlt  neighbourhood. 
Contiguous  to  ihe  dormitories,  we  push 
aside  the  hangings  of  a  doorway,  and 
enter  a  complete  little  sanctuary.  Family 
worship  is  conducted  here  befwe  busi- 
ness in  the  morning,  and  before  retiring 
at  night.  The  tiny  church  must  impren 
a  visiter  very  strongly.  We  diure  not 
doubt  that  real  good  is  effected  by  the 
daily  meeting  of  master  and  apprentices 
for  a  holy  purpose.  The  place  of  as- 
sembly is  arranged  with  seats  and  books, 
the  fac-simile  of  a  church.  The  service 
is  short,  but  from  its  very  nature  is  im- 
pressive. 

Our  readers  will  recognise  in  some  of 
these  things  similarity  to  Belmont  Candle 
Works,  a  description  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  *  Enlightenment  and  Candles,' 
was  given  in  the  First  Number  of  this 
Series  of  the  Instructor.  We  re- 
marked the  feet,  and  were  gratified  to 
hear  that  the  managers  of  both  places 
were  friends,  and  that  some  various 
arrangements  were  adopted,  the  one  from 
the  other  place. 

Mr  Wilson  of  Belmont  acknowledges 
that  he  received  the  initiative  of  much 
that  he  has  done  from  the  merchant  of 
Bristol,  Mr  Bridgett,  of  whom  a  fervid 
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life  has  been  written  by  the  I^y.  Mr 
Arthur,  which,  though  spoiled  by  the 
wordy  declamation  of*  the  Wesl^an  ex- 
tempore pulpit,  is  graphic,  int^esting, 
and  fitted  to  do  good.  Mr  Bridgett, 
again,  attributes  all  his  endeavours  after 
a  Christian  and  a  useful  hfe,  to  over- 
hearing the  prayers  on  his  behalf  of  a 
pious  mother.  How  Uttle  do  we  know 
where  good  may  stop !  The  unconscious 
influence  of  a  good  man  is  like  the  fleecy 
atmosphere  round  the  sun,  from  which, 
philosophers  say,  proceed  the  bright,  warm 
rays  that  illumine  and  cheer  an  indefin- 
able distance  all  round. 

We  know  that  the  example  of  those 
we  have  named,  and  others,  is  effecting  a 
great  moral  change.    Printers  have  been 
particularly  open  to  the  charge  of  neglect- 
ing their  employed.    Every  concession  of 
a  master,  we  have  been  informed,  is  re- 
gistered by  the  trade,  as  an  extra  argu- 
ment with  other  masters,  to  bring  about 
a  more  general  Hberal  treatment.    We 
regard  Messrs  Spottiswoode  as  partial 
witnesses  with  rei^)ect  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  craft.    Their  anxiety 
that  improvement  should  evince  itself, 
and  their  indefatigabilil^  in  bringing  it 
about,  would  tend  sometunes,  perhaps,  to 
make  them  give  too  great  importance  to 
the  signs.     Yet  we  do  not  question  that 
vast    improvement   has    taken    place. 
Printers  have  not  always  been  models  of 
sobriety.    Even  the  remarkably  inteUi- 
gent  body  of  compositors  have  not  always 
clauned  the  character.     Owing  to  the 
exertions  and  sympathy  of  good  masters, 
in  a  great  measure,  we  beUeve,  working 
men  of  any  craft  are  a  different  class  to 
what  they  were.    The  great  companies, 
as  well  as  the  great  masters,  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  capital  has  duties  as 
well  as  immunities.     Throughout   our 
country  the  feeling  is  spreading,  that  the 
pepple  ought  to  be  educated.    If  it  be 
really  necessary  to  take  the  young  to 
work,  it  than  becomes  the  duty  of  the 


employer  to  see  that  they  are  taught. 
We  haU  with  pleasure  such  masters  as 
the  Queen*s  Printers.  They  are  the  pio- 
neers of  a  better  state  of  things.  In  other 
respects  than  the  appliances  for  the  men's 
comfort,  we  observed  in  Mr  Spottiswoode 
a  likeness  to  Mr  Wilson.  To  listen  to 
bis  quiet  remarks  about  his  brother's  do- 
ings, what  his  sister  does,  what  his  men 
do,  what  his  boys  do,  and  the  unconscious 
ignoring  of  all  that  he  himself  does,  we 
are  reminded  strongly  of  the  Belmont 
reports,  where  it  is  *  Brother  George,'  but 
primarily  *the  boys  and  men  themselves,' 
who  do  evCTything. 

We  most  surely  know  that  it  is  the 
directing  hand,  chiefly,  that  toils  and 
never  grows  flagged.  There  must  be,  in 
gentlemen  whose  position  enables  them, 
tf  they  chose,  to  revel  in  luxury,  a  deep 
under-current  of  pure  philanthropy,  when 
we  find  them  giving  up  comfort  for  a 
feeling  of  duty.  It  is  not  a,  light  thing 
to  Uve  in  town  to  look  after  apprentices, 
when  one  might  indulge  the  (^hghts  of 
a  country-house.  There  is  no  glory  in  it. 
All  that  can  be  got  out  of  it  is  real  hard 
work  and  constant  anxiety.  When  we 
hear  the  present  proprietor  attribute 
much  to  the  good  feeling  between  his 
father  and  the  men  in  his  time,  and  when 
we  find,  above  all,  that  an  accomplished 
lady  also  enlists  in  the  cause,  it  convinces 
us  that  the  benevolent  spirit  of  any  one 
of  them  is  hereditary  and  common  to  alL 

We  may  well  conclude  by  appropriating 
a  motto  from  the  biographicai  section  of 
the  catalogue,  which  section,  in  its  turn, 
appropriated  it  from  Plutarch.  Altered 
to  make  it  applicable  to  all  masters,  it 
would  run — *  We  fill  our  mind  with  the 
images  of  good  men,  by  observing  their 
fictions  and  life.  If  we  have  contracted 
any  blemish,  or  followed  ill  custom,  from 
the  company  in  which  we  unavoidably 
engage,  we  correct  and  dispel  it,  by  calmly 
turning  our  thoughts  to  these  excellent 
ex9.mples/ 
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ANTI-LIBANTTS — SUBOHAYA 

'  We  saw  the  pacha's  tnrban'd  band 
Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter. 
Careering,  cleaye  the  folded  felt 
With  sabre  stroke,  ri^ht  shurply  dealt, 
And  mark'd  the  javelm-darting  crowd. 
And  heard  their  Allahs,  wild  and  loud.' — Bride  of  Abpdos. 


It  happened  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wretched  modern  village  of  Baalbec  were 
treating  themselves  to  a  holiday  during 
our  stay.  There  had  been  a  marriage  in 
one  of  the  principal  families,  and  the 
whole  population  seemed  to  be  sharing 
in  the  festivities,  which  were  carried  on 
in  an  open  space  near  the  village.  In 
one  part  of  it  several  men  were  dancing, 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  Howling 
Dervishes,  and  a  little  crowd  was  gathered 
round  them;  but  a  mock  fight,  csuried  on 
by  a  regiment  of  irregular  horse,  offered 
by  £Eur  the  greatest  attraction. 

Several  regunents  of  regular  cavalry 
were  stationed  at  Baalbec,  and  these 
made  a  much  better  appearance  than  the 
infantry  we  had  lately  seen;  but  the  rapid 
movements  and  mimic  warfare  of  the 
wild  and  fantastically -dressed  Syrian 
horsemen  formed  an  exciting  and  highly 
animated  scene.  In  place  of  the  jereed, 
each  horsemen  carried  a  stout  stick  about 
four  feet  long,  and  singling  out  an  ad- 
versary, dashed  furiously  after  him,  dart- 
ing the  rod  at  his  head.  Two  black  men 
seemed  the  most  perfect  in  the  science, 
and  each  was  generally  pursued  at  once 
by  two  enemies.  The  s^  of  these  men 
was  wonderful.  Urging  their  horses  to 
their  uttermost  speed,  they  kept  their  eyes 
turned  back  upon  their  pursuers,  and 
when  the  jereeds  flew  as  it  seemed 
stnught  at  their  mark,  they  avoided  the 
blow  of  both,  and  instantly  discharged 
with  certain  aim  a  Parthian  shaft  at 
their  adversaries.  During  the  height  of 
the  combat,  an  imprudent  donkey,  excited 
by  the  tumult,  dashed  out  into  the  midst  of 
the  horsemen,  kicking  up  his  heels,  and 
braying  delightfully. 
*  Asses  rush  in  where  Arabs  fear  to  tread!' 
In  an  instant  every  jereed  was  aimed  at 
the  unfortunate  brute,  and  I  then  saw 
that  skUl  alone  had  prevented  the  men 
being  invariably  hit,  as  every  shaft  in  the 


field  told  loudly  upon  the  bones  of  the 
luckless  donkey.  The  battle-ground 
terminated  abruptly  in  a  deep  ravine; 
and  the  horses,  trained  to  stop  instan- 
taneously, dashed  furiously  up  to  it,  and 
then  stopping  suddenly,  wheeled  to  the 
side.  The  women  of  the  place  watched 
the  proceedings  in  two  separate  groups. 
In  one,  the  Moslem  females  were  col- 
lected together,  rigorously  shrouded;  in 
the  other,  the  Christians  were  assembled, 
and  not  only  were  they  unveiled,  but,  to 
show  perhaps  their  horror  of  Mahome- 
tanism,  their  bosoms  as  well  as  their 
faces  were  almost  uncovered.  This  cus- 
tom, which  is  common  among  Grecian 
matrons  of  the  lower  class,  is  universally 
followed  by  the  women  of  the  Lebanon, 
and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  other 
Christian  females  in  the  East. 

We  had  among  our  servants  a  good- 
natured  blockhead,  called  Johnaco,  who 
being  the  brother-in-law  of  the  guide  we 
dubbed  *  Beau-fir^re.'  This  man  had  the 
advantage  of  never  making  any  difliculties 
about  anytliing,  and  answered  ^Mulio 
huoTwP  to  every  proposition  that  was 
made  to  him.  He  at  once  expressed  his 
readiness  to  guide  us  firom  Baalbec  to 
Surghaya,  so  that  we  despatched  our  mules 
with  Constantine  at  mid-day,  and  did  not 
set  out  ourselves  till  some  hours  later. 
Towards  nightfall,  it  became  evident  that 
we  had  lost  our  way,  and  just  as  it  grew 
daurk,  we  observed  our  mules  defiling  idong 
the  slope  of  a  hill  at  the  other  side  of  a 
precipitous  ravine,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  cross.  We  could  not  attract  the 
attention  of  the  muleteers,  though  we 
fired  whole  volleys  in  the  hope  of  doing 
so,  and  at  last  lost  sight  of  them  in  the 
darkness. 

Just  as  we  had  come  to  the  disagree- 
able conclusion  that  we  must  pass  a 
wretched  night  without  food  or  shelter 
on  a  cold  ba^  hill,  we  arrived  at  a  spot 
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in  the  ravine  which  seemed  practicable  for 
persons  on  foot,  so,  scrambling  down  it, 
we  left  our  horses  to  follow,  which  they 
did  with  the  facility  of  goats,  and  the 
docility  of  dogs. 

On  reaching  Surghaya  we  were  able 
fully  to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  dinner, 
and  a  cleanmatting  spread  before  a  blazing 
tire,  in  a  very  respectable  Turkish  cottage. 
The  Moslem  females  of  the  mountain 
had  none  of  that  aversion  for  a  European 
woman  which  those  of  the  cities  exhibited. 
On  the  contrary,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  charmed  to  have  a  European  lady  for 
a  guest,  and  showed  her  delight,  by  fre- 
quently kissing  and  stroking  her  hand, 
and  clapping  her  back. 

Curiosity  soon  brought  most  of  the 
women  of  the  hamlet  to  the  house,  who 
in  turn  asked  leave  to  kiss  the  hand 
bf  the  stranger,  and  then  pressed  it  to 
their  brows;  many  of  the  elder  ones 
clapping  her  on  the  back  and  fondling 
her,  whilst  all  of  them  anxiously  ex- 
amined her  dress.  They  were  complete, 
but  gentle  and  kindly  savages. 

We  left  Surghaya  at  an  early  hour 
next  morning,  hiving  a  long  da/s  journey 
before  us.     The  distance  to  Damascus, 
in  a  direct  line,  is  only  thirty  miles;  but, 
by  the  bridle -track  (which,  however,  is  a 
good  one),  it  must  be  much  more,  as  it 
occupied  ten  hours,  though  we  frequently 
rode  at  a  pretty  smart  pace.    The  range* 
of  the  Anti-Lebanon  is  less  steep,  but 
more  barren,  than  the  mountains  on  the 
western  side  of  the  valley.    It  is  totally 
uncultivated,  and  for  the  most  part  bleak 
and  uninteresting;  an  occasional  stunted 
tree,  and  patches  of  a  prickly  shrub — a 
fierce  Uttle  plant,  which  despises  soil  and 
defies  storms  —  being  the  only  objects 
which  broke  the  sameness  of  bare  hill- 
sides.   On  descending  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  principal  range  of  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
we  reached  the  little  town  of  Zebdeni, 
where  a  cleft  or  opening  in  the  mountains 
admits  a  smsdl  but  very  fertile  plain. 
Near  this  spot,  to  which  Arab  tradition 
attaches  the  unenviable  distinction    of 
being  the  scene  where  Cain  committed  the 
first  murder,  are  the  sources  of  the  Barrada 
or  Chrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients.     This 
is  generjdly  supposed  to  be  the  Pharphar 
of  Scripture.    Unlike  most  of  the  Syrian 
rivers,  its  stream  is  strong  and  peren- 
iiial     Fringed  with  verdure  and  em- 


bowered with  trees,  it  enters  the  plain 
of  Damascus  by  a  magnificent  mountain 
gorge,  and  after  flowing  through  the  city, 
loses  itself  twenty  miles  beyond  it,  in  the 
'  Lake  of  the  Meadows.* 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zebdeni,  which  is  all  one 
bowery  orchard;  but  the  utter  sterility 
of  our  subsequent  journey  was  only  broken 
when  our  path  led  us  to  the  borders  of 
the  river.  At  one  picturesque  part  of  its 
course,  where  it  flows  between  precipitous 
hills,  it  is  crossed  by  a  quaint  old  bridge, 
immediately  above  which  are  a  number 
of  Hebrew  tombs,  hewn  in  the  higher 
clifi^.  I  also  observed  the  broken  shafts 
of  several  columns  strewed  about,  and  a 
long  covered  viaduct  like  a  great  drain 
built  of  stone  wound  down  the  rocks, 
and  might  have  served  as  a  concealed 
passage  from  the  buildings  above  to  the 
river  below.  On  climbing  up  to  the  sepul- 
chres, I  found  many  of  them  elaborately 
cut  into  well-proportioned  chambers, 
with  arched  roofs.  At  this  part  of  the 
road  we  met  a  fine  old  Druse  chief,  well 
armed  and  superbly  mounted.  He  was 
attended  by  a  single  follower,  and,  as  we 
had  suspected,  was  reconnoitring  the 
country.  It  was  not  the  first  time  this 
aged  warrior  had  met  and  conversed  with 
Englishmen,  and  after  salutations  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fashion,  he  surprised  us  by 
shaking  hands  with  us.  He  inquured 
eagerly  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  after  assuring  us  that  the  Druse 
were  the  friends  of  the  English,  he  went 
his  way.  Exactly  on  the  same  day  of 
the  previous  year,  Constantine  said  that 
the  party  he  was  escorting  had  been  met 
near  this  place,  first  by  a  company  of 
soldiers,  who  had  in  their  custody  a 
robber  chief  and  one  of  his  followers, 
whilst  they  had  with  them  the  heads  of 
other  two,  the  ghastly  trophies  of  a  recent 
encounter.  Soon  afterwards,  Constantine 
and  his  party  met  a  strong  band  of  out- 
laws in  search  of  the  soldiers,  in  order 
to  rescue  their  chief,  and  avenge  then: 
comrades.  They  asked  if  they  could 
reach  a  certain  pass,  which  was  subse- 
quently pointed  out  to  us,  in  time  to  sur- 
prise the  military,  and  started  oS  in  the 
hope  of  doing  so,  but  the  soldiers  fearing 
an  ambush,  had  made  a  detour  on  pur- 
pose to  avoid  the  place. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

DAMASCUS. 
'  The  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus.*— /aaio/t  vii.  8. 


We  journeyed  on,  and,  as  we  traversed 
a  dreary  hill  of  naked  rock,  bad  begun  to 
weary  of  the  way.  At  length  we  reached 
a  spot  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
where  a  narrow  and  deep  passage  was 
hewn  in  the  cliff,  and  there  was  one 
moment  when  we  saw  on  every  side  of 
us  nothing  but  the  cold  grey  stone,  and 
the  next— what  a  sight!— an  ocean  of 
foliage,  and  an  island  of  minarets !  For 
hours  we  had  looked  only  upon  barren  and 
cheerless  mountains,  where  the  eye  found 
no  pleasure;  and  now,  all  at  once,  there 
gushed  upon  our  gase  a  scene  so  strangely 
fair,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  and  ludi- 
ant  world  was  mapped  out  before  us. 

Edinburgh  throned  on  her  hills — 
Bublin  seated  on  her  noble  bay — ^bright 
Naples — ^glittering  Stamboul, — not  one  of 
these  seemed  comparable  to  Damascus— 
Hhe  eye  ofall  the  East!' 

A  thousand  feet  below  us  lay  a  bound- 
less plain,  in  the  foreground  of  which — 
embowered  in  the  fairest  forest  we  had 
ever  beheld — stood  the  world-old  city, 
'a  pearl  surrounded  by  emeralds.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  enchant- 
ing effect  produced  by  the  infinitely  varied 
and  exquisitely  blended  foliage  of  that 
vast  wood,  which  seemed  to  combine,  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  the  freshness  of 
spring  and  the  brilliance  of  autumn. 
The  dark-leaved  olive,  the  bright-hued 
poplar,  the  massy  branches  and  rich 
green  of  the  orange  and  the  citron,  were 
mingled  together  in  beautiful  confusion; 
whilst  above  the  verdant  under -wood 
rose  stately  trees,  around  which  the  vine 
twined  its  long  branches,  crowning  them 
with  leafy  garlands,  which  autumn  had 
deeply  dyed,  but  which  winter  had  no 
storms  to  wither.  To  our  left,  in  the 
dim  distance,  some  misty  mountains, 
beyond  which  stands  Palmyra,  closed  in 
the  hof'izon,  but  in  firont  the  glittering 
sands  of  Arabia,  stretching  far  away, 
shone  like  a  silver  sea.  And  on  all  this  a 
Syrian  sunset  shed  from  the  golden  west 
an  amber  light,  bathing  with  one  grand 
flood  of  glory  as  fair  a  scene  as  earth  can 
show,  or  human  eye  may  look  upon. 

Mahomet,  it  is  said,  enraptured  with 
the  sight,  declined  to  go  farther,  declaring, 
that,  as  there  was  but  one  pai-adise,  his 


should  not  be  in  this  world,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  enter  Damascus.  The  wily 
prophet  had,  no  doubt,  other  reasons  ^ 
his  moderation;  and,  as  strangers  cannot 
penetrate  to  its  luxurious  sanctuaries,  we 
might  also  have  preferred  its  bowery  ai- 
virons  to  the  stifling  lanes  of  an  eastern 
city;  for  though  Damascus  is  far  superior 
in  point  of  amenity  to  Constantinople,  it 
is  an  eastern  4;ity  still. 

Descending  from  the  mountain,  long 
lanes,  lined  by  mud  walls  and  Indian  fig, 
at  the  time  almost  impassable  from  water, 
led  us  through  the  *  green-wood '  to  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  a  troop  of 
mangy  dogs  were  hold^  a  carnival  ovor 
the  carcass  of  a  camel.  A  massive  and 
pointed  archway  admitted  us  into  Da- 
mascus, just  before  the  gates  were  finally 
closed  for  the  night;  and  we  slowly 
threaded  our  way  amidst  the  windings 
of  narrow  streets,  and  through  the  daA 
and  seemingly  subterranean  passages  <^ 
an  interminable  bazaar.  It  was  not  with- 
out feelings  of  reverence  that  we  found 
ourselves  in  liie  midst  of  the  most  andent 
city  in  the  world — a  city  that  was  old 
Vhile  the  plain  upon  which  Carthage 
once  stood  yet  remained  the  solitude  to 
which  it  has  returned — a  city  that  was 
famous  before  Abraham  entered  Canaan, 
and  which  Arab  tradition  has  associated 
with  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  as 
occupying  the  spot  where  the  father  of 
mankind  was  created,  and  where  his 
bones  were  finally  deposited.  The  palace 
of  an  Am  has  been  converted  into  a 
hotel,  which  still  wears  an  aspect  of 
oriental  magnificence.  In  the  centre  c^ 
the  building,  the  fountain,  surrounded  by 
citrons,  affords  refreshment  and  shade, 
and  on  entering  our  apartment,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
saloon,  paved  with  marble,  and  enclosing 
a  large  and  beautiful  fountain.  Two  an- 
terooms served  as  dormitories,  and  these 
were  covered  with  carved  work  and  gild- 
ing, filled  wit^  strange  couches,  and 
surrounded  by  passages  of  the  Koran, 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  On  dapping 
our  hands,  a  rev^ent  att^daut  immedi- 
ately appeared,  with  ample  turban,  long 
white  beard,  and  flowing  robe.  The  whole 
place  had  an  air  of  that  mystery  and 
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eastern  grandeur  which  the  stories  of 
the  *  AraJbian  Nights '  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  a  ehild,  and  had  it  been  only 
to  enjoy  the  romance  of  the  scene,  one 
would  have  wished  himself  a  boy. 

The  next  day,  having  made  some  pur- 
chases at  the  shop  of  an  Armenian,  a 
dealer  in  silks,  the  merchant,  who  spoke 
Italian,  pieased  and  surprised  us  by  pro- 
posing  to  act  as  our  cicerone.  On  our 
accepting  a  service  so  politely  offered,  he 
closed  his  shop,  and  during  two  days  de- 
voted himself  to  us,  and  gave  us,  when 
we  took  our  leave  of  him,  letters  to  the 
Armenian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
some  of  his  countiymen  at  Cairo.  Like 
most  Armenians,  our  obliging  guide  was 
tall  and  fine-looking;  his  handsome  fea- 
tures gave  him  an  air  of  intelligence  and 
dignity,  and  his  magnificent  attire,  one  of 
the  grandest  in  the  world,  r^derod  him 
a  person  of  very  imposing  appearance. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  town  to  have 
an  aspect  more  perfectly  oriental  than 
Damascus;  and  though  the  costumes  of 
the  people  are  of  infinite  variety,  we  did 
not  see,  during  our  perambulations,  a 
single  European  dress,  save  that  of  the 
Levantine  host  at  our  hotel,  who  wished 
to  pass  for  a  Frank,  and  had  actually  stuck 
upon  his  head  the  thing  we  call  a  hat; 
but,  to  do  him  justice,  the  honest  fellow 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  doing  some- 
thing very  ridiculous.  Even  the  fez  has 
not  made  its  way  to  Damascus;  and,  as 
we  passed  along,  amidst  the  crowds  of 
the  bazaar,  and  compared  their  lofty  tur- 
bans, rich  scarfs,  and  flowing  silks,  with 
our  battered  caps,  worn  shooting-jackets, 
and  travel-stained  attire,  we  felt  how 
paltry  we  must  appear  by  comparison; 
yetv  we  trod  proudly  on,  remembering, 
that,  however  poor  our  garments,  they  co- 
vered *  limbs  that  were  made  in  England.* 
There  are  few  antiquities  in  Damascus, 


and  almost  the  only  ones  we  saw — ^if  any- 
thing Roman  can  be  called  an  antiquity 
in  such  a  city — were  the  remains  of  a 
handsome  temple  of  Corinthian  architec- 
ture, the  columns  of  which  are  lost  in  the 
confused  buildings  of  the  bazaar;  and  it 
is  only  by  ascending  to  the  roof  that  its 
ornamented  pediment  can  be  seen,  and  its 
form  traced.  A  deeper  interest  attaches 
to  'the  street  which  is  called  Straight,' 
which  still  remains,  bearing  its  original 
name;  and  its  character  fully  corresponds 
with  its  designation.  The  house  of  Judas, 
to  which  Paul  was  carried,  is  shown  with 
undoubting  confidence  by  the  Christian 
inhabitants;  and  they  also  point  out  the 
exact  spot  in  the  wall  of  l£e  city  which 
tradition  has  handed  down  as  the  scene 
of  the  apostle's  escape  in  the  basket.  The 
relics  of  St  John,  discovered  in  an  ancient 
church,  now  converted  into  a  mosque, 
have  invested  the  place  with  such  sanc- 
tity, that  even  Moslems  are  forbidden,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  enter  the  chamber  where 
they  are  kept. 

We  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  khan  of 
Hassan  Pacha,  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  The  spacious  building  is 
covered  by  the  bold  arch  of  a  cupola,  and 
is  supported  by  massy  pillars;  and  here 
camels  stoop  down  to  be  unloaded  on  a 
marble  floor,  and  drink  from  fountains  of 
the  same  material. 

No  city  can  be  more  interesting  to  a 
stranger  than  Damascus,  its  whole  cha- 
racter is  so  thoroughly  oriental;  and  the 
customs  and  the  scenes  that  greet  the 
eye,  though  perhaps  of  immemorial  date, 
are  all  new  to  the  European  visiter;  and 
while  every  street  is  replete  with  objects 
that  attract  the  attention,  and  every  house 
forms  initselfastrikingepisodein  the  grand 
Eastern  picture,  there  are  no  stereotyped 
wonders  to  be  seen,  and  from  all  hack- 
neyed 'lions'  the  place  is  thoroughly  free. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

KATANA,  RASHBITA,  rPHB  LAKE  SAMACH0NITI8. 

'  Away !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song, 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain-path  to  tread.* — ChUde  Harold, 


There  are  three  mule  and  camel  tracks 
from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem;  but  our 
excellent  consul,  Mr  Wood,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  conference  with  the  Druse 
chiefs,  advised  us  to  take  a  more  circuitous 
route  than  any  of  these,  as  the  mauvais 
9tijett  of  the  various  tribes,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disorganised  state  of  the  coun- 


try, were  more  likely  to  infest  the  roads 
that  offered  the  greatest  chances  of  plunder. 
We  left  Damascus  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th  December,  and,  after  traversing 
the  plain  for  a  few  hours,  stopped  for  the 
night  at  the  village  of  Katana,  situated 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  mountains.  We 
passed  by  the  spot  which  tradition  has 
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handed  down  as  the  scene  of  the  conver- 
sion of  St  Paul;  but,  without  attaching 
much  importance  to  the  precise  locality, 
it  was  solemn  to  think  that  we  trod  that 
plain  *nigh  unto  Damascus,'  on  the  way 
from  Jerusalem,  upon  which  there  once 
shone  a  great  light  from  heaven,  exceed- 
ing the  brightness  of  the  sim,  and  upon 
which  was  performed  the  last,  the  most 
imposing,  and,  from  its  consequences,  per- 
haps the  most  memorable  of  all  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord. 

On  arriving  at  Katana,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion, old  as  well  as  young,  Turk  as  well 
as  Christian,  eagerly  engaged  in  a  game 
at  *  shinty^  and  shouting  in  their  sport 
like  schoolboys  on  a  village  green.  We 
pitched  our  tents  in  the  midst  of  a  grave- 
yard in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and, 
before  morning,  we  found  we  had  made  a 
very  indifferent  choice  of  an  encampment. 
Ever  and  anon  a  troop  of  jackals  swept 
past  the  tents,  screaming  in  shrill  chorus. 
The  dogs  of  the  village  answered  with 
fierce  howls,  and  from  time  to  time  we 
heard  horrible  yells  uttered  by  some  large, 
and  to  us  unknown  animals.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  sleep,  and  our  men 
kept  firing  pistols  to  Mghten  the  brutes, 
which  they  declared  in  the  morning  were 
hyenas.  Many  of  the  tombs  presented  a 
horrible  appearance,  holes  having  been 
dug  and  mined  into  them,  by  wild  animals. 

Next  morning,  leaving  the  usual  road, 
and  striking  into  the  hills  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  we  shaped  our  course 
for  Rasheiya,  situated  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Hermon.  During  this 
day's  journey,  we  followed  a  mere  by- 
path, which  wound  along  the  sides  of  hiUs 
and  through  mountain  passes,  which  were 
often  romantically  beautiful  in  their  lonely 
grandeur.  At  one  time,  while  defiling 
along  a  valley,  the  party  separated,  one 
half  of  our  number  passing  on  either  side 
of  a  hill  which  stood  in  the  midst  o\  the 
vale.  Finding  a  good  many  partridges  at 
the  place,  I  fired  pretty  often,  and  this, 
combined  with  our  caravan  having  di- 
vided, caused,  as  it  turned  out,  great  con- 
sternation amidst  the  goat-herds  who 
watched  us  from  a  distance.  'On  several 
summits  shots  were  fired  as  signals;  one 
man,  not  very  far  from  us,  seemed  to  be- 
come utterly  distracted,  rushing  off  at  his 
utmost  speed,  and  scieaming  wildly.  A 
goat-herd  who  had  at  first  fled,  stopped, 
on  discovering  his  alarm  was  a  false  one. 
This  poor  fellow  informed  us  that  the  in- 


habitants were  living  in  hourly  dread  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  had  during  the 
previous  week  come  down  upon  them,  and 
swept  the  country  of  half  its  flocks,  carry- 
ing off  several  thousand  goats.  A  large 
herd  of  these  animals  were  browsing  upon 
the  hill  which  we  seemed  to  be  surround- 
ing, and,  seeing  so  many  horses  in  so  un- 
usual a  place,  they  at  once  imagined  we 
were  marauding  Bedouins;  and  the  man 
begged  me  to  desist  from  firing,  as  the 
report  of  a  gun  was  certain  to  idarm  idl 
who  heard  it. 

As  we  advanced  into  the  mountains, 
the  hills  assumed  a  different  aspect  from 
any  we  had  yet  traversed;  and  our  path 
threaded  the  defiles  of  steep  craggy 
heights,  densely  covered  with  brushwood, 
composed  of  an  evergreen  oak,  whidi 
formed  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket  on 
every  side  of  us.  In  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  remote  of  these  woody  glens, 
we  found  the  remains  of  what  must  once 
have  been  considerable  buildings,  and  we 
rested  for  an  hour  in  the  shade  of  a  small 
ruined  temple.  The  silence  of  that  lonely 
mountain  wild  was  broken  by  a  sweet, 
low,  plaintive  sound,  that  fell  upon  the 
ear  like  the  voice  of  a  familiar  Mend. 
And  such  it  vas;  for  there,  on  the  broken 
shaft  of  a  pillar,  sat  the  only  robin-red- 
breast I  ever  saw  in  the  East;  and  feeble 
as  was  his  little  pipe,  it  seemed  to  tran- 
sport to  the  Syrian  wild  the  distant  home 
where  it  had  so  often  been  heard.  There 
seems  to  be  comparatively  few  species  of 
wild  animals  in  Syria,  but  its  ornithology 
is  rich  and  varied.  I  observed  in  the 
course  of  our  journey  almost  all  our  more 
common  British  birds,  besides  a  vast 
number  of  different  kinds,  unknown  in 
England. 

Before  resuming  our  travel,  we  were 
greeted  by  a  way&er,  the  only  one  we 
met  during  our  whole  journey,  save  those 
already  mentioned.  He  was  an  American 
missionary,  resident  at  Banias  (Caesarea 
Philippi),  and  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Damascus.  We  anxiously  reciprocated 
questions  as  to  the  state  of  the  road,  and 
were  told  that  ours  could  not  be  (illed 
safe  for  some  distance  after  passing  Banias; 
but  our  informant  had  experienced  no 
molestation,  though,  half  an  hour  before, 
some  very  shabby  thieves  had  pounced 
upon  one  of  his  people  who  had  lagged 
behind,  and  robbed  him  of  his  capote,  the 
only  article  they  thought  worth  taking. 

Towards  nightfall  we  reached  Basheiya, 
a  considerable  town  pleasantly  situated  in 
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the  mountains,  and  took  up  our  quarters 
in  one  of  the  chief  houses.    Shortly  after 
our  arrival,  the  emir  of  the  place  came 
to  pay  us  a  gratulatory  visit,  and  we  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  honour  us  with  his 
company  at  dinner.    Our  guest  seemed 
excessively  anxious  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  our  usages,  and  the  attempt  was 
evidently  to  the  poor  fellow  a  penance  of 
no  ordinary  severity.    It  was  perhaps  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  attempted  to  sit  at 
a  table,  and  his  mode  of  doing  so  was 
quite  an  exaggeration  of  the  awkwardness 
of  a  vulgar  European.    Placing  his  camp- 
stool  at  a  distance  from  the  table,  he  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  one,  and  stretched 
timidly  out  to  the  other,  as  if  he  was 
frightened  for  both.    He  accepted  the 
offer  of  every  dish  at  the  table,  thinking 
it  bad  manners  to  refuse  any,  and,  having 
merely  carried  a  portion  of  their  contente 
to  his  lips,  sent  them  oflf  untasted.    Two 
attendants  stood  behind  his  chair,  with 
whom  he  exchanged  from  time  to  time 
looks  of  wonder  and  surprise.     After 
dinner,  conversation  began;  and  the  in- 
tervention of  the  dragoman,  to  which  we 
had  preferred  the  natural  language  of 
gesture  when  holding  intercourse  with 
our  gentle  hosts  at  Zahle,  seemed  quite 
fitted  for  the  formal  discourse  of  the  emir. 
His  people,  he  said,  were  the  slaves  of  the 
English — ^we  could  be  in  no  danger  in  his 
territory,  as  every  man  he  had  was  ready 
to  die  for  us.    He  would  not  hear  of  our 
departing  next  day;  he  would  assemble 
his  horsemen,  and  amuse  us  with  the 
practice  of  the  jereed.    Hearing  that  I 
was  a  sportsman,  he  proposed  that  on  the 
morrow  his  men  should  drive  the  deer  on 
the  hills  around,  and  that  we  should  make 
a  great  hunting  expedition,  whilst  my 
wife  would  *pass  her  time  delightfully' 
with  the  ladies  of  his  harem.    Lastly,  he 
said  that  in  a  few  hours  torrents  of  rain 
would  fall;  and  that,  ifin  spite  of  all  these 
reasons  for  paying  him  a  visit,  we  should 
still  persist  in  going,  he  would  close  every 
pass  with  his  warriors,  and  thereby  effec- 
tually hinder  our  departure.    Scottish 
hospitality  induced  hosts  in  the  olden 
time  to  lock  up  their  guests,  but  closing 
the  mountains  was  a  grand  idea;  and  had 
not  our  time  been  unfortunately  limited, 
we  should  gladly  have  availed  ourselves 
of  an  invitation  so  pressingly  given. 

.  At  night,  observing  groups  of  persons 
collected  round  what  seemed  fires,  kindled 
in  open  sheds  scattered  through  the  town, 
I  went  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and 


found  numbers  of  women  engaged  in  bak- 
ing what  we  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
*  Arab  cakes.'  An  oven  in  the  form  of  an 
urn,  about  five  feet  deep,  was  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  a  wood-fire  at  the  bottom 
had  heated  to  a  great  degree  the  sides  of 
the  cavity,  and  the  women,  with  peculiar 
expertness,  threw  circular  patches  of 
barley  dough  against  the  sides  of  the  oven, 
to  which  they  immediately  adhered.  A 
few  seconds  sufficed  for  the  preparation  of 
the  bread,  which  the  women  showed  no 
less  skiU  in  snatching  away  fix)m  the  burn- 
ing pit. 

The  inhabitants  of  Eatana  had  treated 
us  with  perfect  indifference;  but  to  those 
of  Basheiya,  the  lady  at  least  was,  unfor- 
tunately for  herself,  a  marvel  and  a  show. 
When  we  came  to  start  in  the  morning, 
we  foimd  the  whole  population  had  turned 
out;  and  the  women  in  particular — ^who 
were  all  unveiled,  coarse,  and  shockingly 
ugly — were  so  obstreperous  in  their  curio- 
sity, that  to  prevent  my  wife  being 
crushed  by  the  mob,  I  was  compelled  to 
place  her,  while  the  mules  were  being 
loaded,  upon  one  of  the  housetops,  and 
mount  guard  at  the  head  of  the  stair  that 
led  to  it.  I  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than 
a  stout  little  Dnise,  whose  immense  tur- 
ban made  him  look  like  a  dwarf,  joined 
me,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  all  sentries 
ought  to  be  posted  double.  This  volun- 
teer assistant  marched,  or  rather  strutted, 
step  by  step  at  my  side,  carrying  his  gun, 
which  was  quite  as  long  as  himself,  in 
regular  military  fashion.  Nor  was  this 
all  the  assistance  I  received.  Two  old 
women  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  stair 
with  long  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  ex- 
plained in  pantomime  that  they  would 
keep  off^  the  others,  if  allowed  to  remain 
there  themselves.  For  awhile  the  crowd 
stood  quietly  below;  but  at  length  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  storm  the  stair,  when 
some  of  them  paid  rather  dearly  for  their 
rashn^.  The  aged  Amazons  laid  about 
them  with  such  right  good-will,  that 
amidst  the  yells  of  those  in  fi^nt,  and  the 
laughter  of  those  in  the  rear,  the  whole 
were  driven  down  rather  faster  than  they 
ascended.  We,  too,  though  the  people 
were  perfectly  good-humoiu-ed,  were  glad 
to  gallop  out  of  Basheiya  somewhat  more 
quickly  than  we  had  entered  it.  At  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  an  accident  occurred 
which  forcibly  reminded  us  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  our  Lord  cast  the 
evil  spirits  out  of  the  maniac  hi  the 
count^  of  the  Qadarenes.    We  were  de- 
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Bcending  a  bill,  when,  hearing  wild  shouts 
amidst  the  rocks  abore  us,  we  saw,  on  look- 
ing up,  a  figure  rushing  towards  us  with 
loud  cries  and  frantic  gesticulatioos.  We 
soon  perceived  that  we  were  pursued  by  a 
madman,  who  was  perfectly  naked,  and  in 
a  furious  state  of  excitement.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  our  Syrian  followers,  but, 
coming  close  up  to  us,  screamed  out  con- 
^uoimly,  *  Save  me,  you  Pranks !  I  am 
bound  in  a  dungeon !  Oh,  give  me 
liberty,  you  Franks! — give  me  liberty  I' 
We  quickened  our  pace,  but  the  poor 
creature  continued  to  keep  up  with  us, 
until  he  had  lost  the  power  of  shrieking, 
and  fatigue  compelled  him  to  stop. 

During  most  of  this  day  our  road  wound 
jXMind  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Her- 
mon,  which  towered  above  us  to  the  left, 
bright  in  a  robe  of  unstained  snow,  whidi 
shone  with  dazzling  splendour  in  the  sun* 
Inline. 

Having  passed  Hasbeiya,  a  town  finely 
»tuated  on  a  hill  covered  with  olives,  we 
chose  for  our  nightly  resting-place  a  nun, 
which  Gonstantine  called  a  khan,  but 
which  appeared  to  have  once  been  a  to- 
tress.  The  building  formed  a  large  square, 
on  the  sides  of  which  were  many  spacious 
vaults,  among  which  we  made  chdce  of 
an  i^artment,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  a  pair  of  kestrels,  that  continued  to  fly 
in  and  out,  uttering  their  sharp,  shrill  cry. 

A  stream,  beautifully  embowered  in 
flowery  oleanders,  flows  past  the  ruin.  We 
followed  in  a  great  measure  its  course 
from  Rasheiya,  where,  nourished  by  the 
dews  of  Hermon,  it  takes  its  rise  amidst 
the  steeps  of  the  mountain,  to  the  ^ot 
where  it  loses  itself  in  Uie  Lake  Sama- 
chonitis,  or  Sweet  Waters  of  Merom.  This 
brook  is  certainly  entitled,  from  its  length 
and  its  geographical  position,  to  laaik  as 
tiie  parent  spring  of  the  Jordan,  of  which 
it  is  a  direct  continuation;  but  that 
honour  has  always  been  accorded  to  a 
much  shorter  and  less  con»derable  Qvulet, 
which  flows  into  the  lake  almost  at  the 
same  spot,  from  a  more  easterly  direction, 
taking  its  rise  in  a  oircukr  lakelet  called 
Phiala. 

Leaving  the  Rasheiya,  or  Hasbeiya 
river,  for  a  time,  we  plunged  by  a  fine 
ravine  into  the  midst  of  the  mountains, 
by  a  path  which  was  new  to  the  guide, 
and  not  usually  followed,  and  soon  found 
ourselves  surrounded  by  scenery  that 
greatly  resembled  many  pirts  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands.  We  stopped  tor  our 
noontide  lest  near  a  fresh  bubbling  spring, 


one  of  the  traditional  sonroes  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  is  also  identified  with  the  sito 
of  the  ancient  Laish,  or  Dan,  from  whicb 
some  translat<^s  have  considered  the  name 
ci  the  river  to  be  derived.  No  traces  ik 
ancient  buildings  remain  on  the  spot; 
but  we  saw,  at  a  thort  distance  to  the 
east,  some  of  the  f(»rmer  strongholds  of 
Osesarea  Phili{^i,  which  has  resumed  its 
ancient  nan^  of  Banias — a  corruption  of 
Faneas  from  the  worship  of  Pan. 

We  were  now  at  Dan;  and  to  ride  to 
Beersheba  over  the  bills  of  Palestine,  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter,  particularly  for  a 
lady,  as  it  may  appear  on  the  map;  but, 
refreshed  by  the  springs  of  the  Jocdan, 
we  rose  to  pursue  our  joum^,  when  aa 
imexpected  difficulty  brou^t  us  to  a 
stand.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  tite 
East,  at  least  with  such  persons  as  teu- 
veUers  are  brought  chiefly  in  contact  with, 
never  by  any  dianoe  to  deviate  into  truth; 
and  it  is  extiaordinary  that  men  who  are 
constantly  endeavouring  to  deceive  otber^ 
are  themselves  imposed  on  with  the  &ci- 
lity  of  childhood. 

Our  muleteers,  who  had  fx  some  days 
hekl  mysterious  converse  mth  every  pea- 
sant or  goafe-herd  whom  we  met,  now  posi- 
tively refused  to  proceed  a  single  step  fru*- 
ther,  declaring  that  we  were  advaadng 
upon  certain  destruction. 

I  rode  hastily  back,  and  was  about  to 
oonvinoe  them  that  robbers  were  not  the 
only  perrons  they  had  to  fear,  bat  I  was 
somewhat  mollified  on  se^g  the  state  of 
abject  terror  the  poor  wretdies  were  in; 
and  I  found,  at  the  same  time,  that  Ooo- 
stantine  had  solemnly  iussored  them  that 
they  ware  to  t^op  during  the  night  at 
Banias.  The  men  were,  in  fiMt,  running 
a  greater  risk  than  I  was  aware  of,  as  was 
proved  by  an  adventure  which  befell  two 
persons,  who,  having  arrived  at  Beirout 
by  the  same  vessel  that  we  did,  pursued 
a  route  through  Syria  nearly  identical  with 
that  which  we  followed. 

Twice  during  the  journey  we  ^HXNin^ 
tered  these  travellers,  and  at  Jerusalem 
we  received  from  them  an  account  of  an 
attack  which  had  been  made  ^pon  them. 
After  leaving  Damascus,  wishing  to  bene- 
fit by  the  numbers  of  our  party,  tl^  en- 
deavoured to  keep'  within  sight  of  us,  but 
at  Katana  their  muleteers  reused  to  pro- 
ceed farther  in  the  direction  which  we 
took,  and  insisted  on  adhering  to  the 
more  beaten  path.  They  had  not,  how- 
ever, proceeded  for,  when  a  large  party  of 
Druse  rushed  upon  them  with  loud  cries. 
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Remonstrahce  was  useless,  and  thie  rob- 
bers were  about  to  plunder,  if  not  to  mur- 
der them,  when  the  travellers,  who  were 
Asiatics  by  birth,  but  English  by  adop- 
tion, exhibited  their  passports,  and  de- 
clared they  w«e  British  subjects.  In- 
stantly the  Dnise  bent  their  heads,  kissed 
the  seals  of  the  papers,  and  assured  the 
travellers  they  woidd  touch  nothing  that 
was  theirs;  but  that  the  muleteers  being 
Tmrks,  were  their  open  enemies,  and  that 
the. blood  of  fallen  Mends  called  out  for 
revenge,  and  that  vengeance  they  would 
have.  The  representations  and  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  travellers  saved  the 
lives  of  the  Mahometans,  but  they  were 
stripped  naked,  and  savagely  beaten. 
T^ieir  mules  w^^  taken,  but  the  Druse 
allowed  the  gentlemen  to  buy  them  back; 
and  the  robbers  having,  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  mounted  the  horses  the  travel- 
lers rode,  remarking  that  th^  were  not 
tiieir  own  property,  tried  if  they  had  been 
trained  to  stop  suddenly  when  at  full 
gallop,  and  finding  they  had  not,  and 
were  therefore  unfit  for  Syrian  warfare, 
they  returned  them.*  One  of  these  tra- 
vellers, a  Moor  by  birth,  but  a  Londoner 
by  residence,  illustrated  his  Cockney  adop- 
tion by  writmg  to  the  *  Times*  an  account 
of  his  woes,  the  instant  he  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

It  was,  however,  no  longer  the  Druse, 
but  the  bad  characters  among  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  that  our  party  had  to  fear;  and 
our  muleteCTs  were  only  induced  to  pro- 
ceed, on  our  guaranteeing  that  the  price 
oi  their  mules  should  be  paid  them,  in  the 
event  of  their  being  taken  by  the  Arabs. 
During  the  whole  of  that  afternoon,  we 
were  kept  in  considerable  anxiety.  It  was 
evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict were  living  in  a  state  of  alarm,  dread- 
ing the  attacks  of  marauders  upon  their 
property;  and  many  a  time  we  saw  men 
on  the  watch,  scanning  us  from  hill-tops, 
or  from  behind  rocks,  and  occasions^y 
firing  shots  as  signals  to  their  companions. 
Once  we  imagined  we  were  about  to  have 
an  encounter,  as  nine  very  suspicious-look- 
ing Arabs,  well   mounted  and  armed, 

*  A  Turkish  firmam  is  seldom  taken  by 
travellers,  as  being  of  no  use,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  horses  of  these  two  travellers 
were  taken  firom  them  at  Damasoos  for  the 
Kovemment,  and  they  were  actually  told  they 
had  been  sent  for  by  our  party,  as  it  was 
known  I  had  brought  a  firman  with  me  firom 
Constantinople,  wnich  §ave  me  the  power 
to  take  any  animal  not  m  the  employment 
of  government. 


crossed  our  path,  but,  after  halting  for 
some  time  on  first  seeing  us,  tliey  paased 
quietly  on.  It  may  be  they  had  no  hos- 
tile intent,  but  we  were  glad  at  the  time 
to  consider  that,  so  far  as  numbers  went, 
we  appeared  stronger  than  they. 

Our  path  now  became  much  less  moun- 
tainous, and  we  traversed  a  bare  but  cul- 
tivated district,  where  labourers  were  at 
work  with  rude  ploughs,  with  which  they 
turned  up  a  rich  loamy  soU.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  saw  those  elegant  little 
animals  so  typical  of  Pidestine,  the  soft- 
eyed  gazeUes.  Groups  of  four  or  five  were 
browsdng  on  the  corn-lands,  and  started 
off  wh^n  we  aj^roached  them,  their  gal- 
lop being  a  succession  of  rapid  bounds. 
They  are  shy,  but  not  very  wary,  and  are 
easily  stalked.  They  would  make  good 
rifle-shooting,  if  one  could  have  the  heart 
to  send  a  ball  through  such  slight  and 
gracefiil  forms,* 

Syria  is  a  land  of  many  suiprises.  We 
had  ridden  for  some  hours  over  low  grey 
hills,  when  suddenly  our  eyes  were  de- 
lighted by  seeing  an  expanse  spread  out 
before  us,  green  as  emerald,  and  level  as 
a  lake.  It  was  the  rich  grassy  margin  of 
the  reed-firmged  Bahr  el  Houle,  ot  Sweet 
Waters  of  Merom. 

Passmg  some  huts,  we  inquired  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country  beyond,  when  we 
received  .the  agreeable  information,  that 
we  were  riding  right  into  a  *  robber's 
nest.'  Sudi  was  our  informant's  expres- 
sion, but,  on  hearing  that  his  tribe  was  at 
feud  with  those  whom  he  described  as 
being  so  fierce  and  lawless,  we  consoled 
ourselves  by  reflecting,  that  had  we  bemi 
travelling  in  an  opposite  direction,  we 
should  probably  have  received  a  similar 
account  of  the  people  who  were  thus 
warning  us. 

The  luxuriant  meadow  before  us  was 
covered  with  hundreds  of  buffaloes,  the 
property  of  the  Bedouins,  who  were  just 
migrating  thither;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  verdant  plain  we  saw  their 
dark  brown  tents,  stretched  out  in  a  line 
that  i^ypeared  almost  interminable.  On 
reaching  the  margin  of  the  lake,  a  sight 
presented  itself  which,  to  any  observer, 
must  have  seemed  extraordinary,  and  to 
the  eye  of  a  sportsman  appeared  perfectly 

*  The  body  of  the  gazelle  is  about  as  large 
as  that  of  a  goat,  his  colour  dun,  his  head 
high  set,  with  black  spiral-twisted  horns, 
his  legs  are  long,  and  exceedingly  slender. 
The  flesh  of  the  animal,  when  co^ed,  is  very 
dry. 
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marvellous.  The  whole  expanse  of  green- 
sward and  marsh  was  covered  by  millions 
of  wild-ducks  and  other  birds.  I  could 
not  at  first  believe  my  eyes,  that  the 
countless  multitudes  of  living  creatures 
that  rose  in  clouds  as  we  advanced,  were 
actually  malards.  But  so  they  were;  and 
though  our  people  begged  me  not  to  fire, 
in  case  of  drawing  attention  to  our  party, 
I  forgot  alike  th^  fear  of  robbers  and  ma- 
laria, and  wading. for  miles  along  the 
mardiv  lake,  blazed  away  among  birds 
that  lairly  bewildered  me  with  their 
variety  and  countless  numbers.  Snipe 
and  teal  were  alike  unnoticed  and  innu- 
merable— malards  sprang  around  me  in 
thousands,  and  then  pitched  down  again, 
after  flying  little  more  than  a  hundred 
yards.  The  beautiful  white  egret,  a  small 
and  elegant  species  of  heron,  rose  from 
time  to  time  amidst  the  reeds.  The  bird 
called — though  erroneously— -the  ibis, 
soared  round  me,  and  frequently  alighted 
on  the  backs  of  the  bufifaloes.  Pelicans 
— the  first  I  had  ever  seen — swarmed  in 
the  pools,  and  though  shy  on  the  hill, 
here  they  feared  no  danger;  a  hundred 
water-fowl,  whose  names  I  knew  not, 
floated  or  flew  past  me.  Our  own  bright- 
hued  kingfisher,  and  a  larger  species  with 
speckled  feathers  and  large  crest,  darted 
amidst  the  plume-like  reeds,  or  hovered 
over  the  streams.  Birds  of  prey  of  every 
size  were  there,  from  the  vulture  that  sat 
gorged  on  some  block  of  stone,  to  the 
slight  small  hawk  that  shot  like  light 
along  the  grass;  but  the  most  common 
kind  was  a  large  dusky  buzzard,  which, 
with  owl-like  fight,  hunted  slowly  over 
the  lake,  just  touching  the  tops  of  the 
gigantic  reeds  with  his  heavy  wing,  and 
sometimes  lighting  upon  them.  I  ob- 
served this  species  of  hawk  everywhere 
in  Palestine  where  such  reeds  abounded; 
but  the  only  one  I  shot  fell  into  a  morass, 
where  I  could  not  secure  him. 

What  a  spot  for  a  Cockney  sportsman! 
So  thickly  did  the  birds  fill  the  air,  that 
on  firing  at  one,  I  repeatedly  killed  some 
others  much  farther  off'.  Many  lapwings 
frequent  the  plains  surrounding  this  lake, 
and  observing  that  at  least  half  of  their 
number  were  of  a  species  differing  consi- 
derably from  ours,  I  shot  one  or  two,  when 
I  was  surprised  to  find  a  strong  horn,  in 
the  form  of  a  hook,  protruding  from  the 
middle  joint  of  each  wing.  This  bird  is 
a  common  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Darkness,  which  approaches  so  suddenly 
in  the  east,  recalled  me  to  my  companions, 


who  had  ridden  along  the  base  of  ^e 
hills,  whilst  I  had  waded  in  a  parallel 
direction,  often  up  to  the  middle  in  water, 
which  was  actually  tepid. 

We  halted  for  the  night  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  that  stretched  down  to  the  lake, 
and  fixing  upon  a  patch  of  smooth  gre^i- 
sward,  proposed  that  the  tents  should  be 
pitched  upon  it.  Oonstantine,  in  a  state 
of  unnecessary  excitement,  declared,  that 
to  erect  tents  and  kindle  a  fire  on  such  a 
spot,  was  a  sure  way  to  invite  attention 
and  provoke  an  attack.  *And  where, 
then,  are  we  to  sleep? '  we  asked.  *  There! ' 
replied  he,  and  pointed  to  what  seemed 
the  blank  hill  side.  A  few  jutting  rocks 
and  low  bushes  concealed  the  mouths  of 
two  grottoes  or  caverns  in  the  mountain, 
and  so  well  were  the  places  hidden^  that 
they  could  not  be  observed  at  more  than 
a  few  yards'  distance.  Immediately  on 
entering  the  cave  that  was  to  serve  as 
our  dormitory,  we  started  back  in  no  un- 
reasonable alarm,  for,  on  stepping  under 
the  hanging  rock,  we  found  the  place 
occupied  by  some  of  the  very  men  of  whom 
we  had  been  so  often  warned,  and  whose 
names  had  appeared  so  terrible  to  our 
muleteers.  Four  savage-looking  Bedouins 
of  the  worst  class  stood  there,  with  their 
guns  in  their  hands,  apparently  as  much 
surprised  to  see  us  in  their  cave,  as  we 
were  to  find  them  in  it.  Our  dread  was 
only  momentary,  as  we  were  too  strong 
to  have  anything  to  fear  from  four  Arabs 
armed  with  matchlocks.  After  a  short 
consultation  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
we  opened  a  parley  with  the  inmates.  They 
demanded  a  sum  for  the  use  of  their  lurk- 
ing-place, which,  had  we  paid  it,  would 
have  almost  amounted  to  robbery.  Had  we 
taken  the  place  by  force,  the  robbers  would 
undoubtedly  have  returned  in  strength, 
when  we  might  have  paid  dearly  for  our 
lodging.  We  were,  however,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  terms  to  om*  hosts,  and  we 
did  so  without  hesitation.  We  told  them 
we  would  pay  for  their  den  as  if  it  was  a 
first-rate  hotel,  but  that  they  must  lay 
down  their  arms  and  remain  om*  prisoners 
for  the  night  Placing  three  of  them  in 
a  recess  of  the  cavern,  and  affecting  to 
trust  the  leader  of  the  band,  we  told  him 
he  must  keep  watch,  during  the  night, 
over  the  safety  of  his  castle,  and  he  was 
accordingly  posted  as  a  sentinel  in  front 
of  his  fellows.  The  other  cavern  was 
alloted  to  our  Syrians,  and  the  horses  and 
mules,  some  of  which  were  only  forced 
down  the  steep  stair-like  entrance  aft^ 
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the  labour  of  hoiirs.  The  worst  of  our 
grotto  was,  that  we  were  for  a  time  almost 
suffocated  by  smoke,  as  Constantine  in- 
sisted on  the  kitchen  being  established 
where  the  fire  would  be  concealed.  I 
handed  our  robber-guard  his  long  gun, 
having  taken  an  opportunity  of  making 
it  tolerably  sqfetor  the  night;  and  having 
our  pistols  prepared,  and  my  gun  with 
the  caps  upon  it  at  my  side,  I  promised 
I  should  keep  watch  upon  the  watcher. 
And  for  a  time  I  kept  my  word.  All 
within  the  cave  was  pitchy  dark,  save 
where  the  glimmer  of  a  feeble  candle  at 
the  farther  extremity  served  to  make 
'  darkness  visible ;'  but  the  porch  was 


bright  with  silvery  moonbeams,  which, 
streaniing  in,  fell  upon  the  tall  figure  of 
our  singular  protector.  The  cries  of  wild 
animals  resounded  along  the  hills,  and  the 
tenants  of  the  lake  sent  forth  many  a 
varied  sound;  but,  in  spite  of  the  novelty 
of  our  situation,  it  was  not  long  before  I 
joined  my  companions  in  slumber.  The 
most  weary  of  the  party  was  yet  the 
most  watchfiil,  and  she  continued  for 
hours  to  look  upon  the  Arab  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  till  at  length  the  object  of 
her  attention  seemed  to  turn  into  a 
camel,  and  then  the  tired  eyelids  closed, 
and  deep  sealed  them  till  the  mom^ 
ing. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 

*  All  things  are  calm^  and  fair  and  passive.  Earth 
Looks  as  if  loll'd  upon  an  angel's  lap 
Into  a  breathless  dewy  sleep;  so  still 
That  we  can  only  say  of  things,  they  be! 
The  lakelet  now,  no  longer  vex*d  with  gusts, 
Replaces  on  her  breast  the  pictured  moon, 
Pearl'd  round  with  stars.    Sweet  imaged  scene  of  time 
To  come,  perchance,  when  this  vain  life  o'erspent. 
Earth  may  some  purer  beings'  presence  bear; 
Mayhap  even  God  may  walk  among  his  saints. 
In  eminence  and  brightness,  like  yon  moon. 
Mildly  outbeaming  all  the  heads  of  light 
Strung  o'er  night's  proud,  dark  brow.    How  strangely  fidr 
Ton  round  still  star,  which  looks  half  suffering  from. 
And  half  rejoicing  in,  its  own  strong  fire; 
Making  itself  a  lovelihood  of  light! ' — Bailey*8  '  FestvsJ 


We  were  in  our  saddles  soon  after 
dawn.  The  Arab,  who  had  never  left  his 
post,  accompanied  us  for  some  distance 
with  his  men,  as  we  judged  it  was  as  well 
to  keep  them  in  sight  as  long  as  we  could. 
Ammunition  is  the  one  great  object  sought 
after  fix)m  travellers  by  the  natives  of 
Syria,  and,  as  we  expected,  our  Arab 
fiiends  begged  hard,  at  parting,  for  a  little 
gunpowder,  which  we  took  care  not  to 
give  them.  On  first  straying  amidst  the 
Syrian  hills  with  a  gun  in  my  hand,  I  was 
puzzled  by  the  manner  in  which  I  was 
frequently  accosted  by  the  people.  Some- 
times a  man  would  run  towards  me,  and, 
suspecting  very  naturally  that  I  under- 
stood little  of  Arabiq  he  would  earnestly 
repeat  the  one  word  haroot  (gunpowder). 
Imagining  he  asked  if  I  came  from 
Beirout,  I  answered  etwa  (yes),  which,  of 
course,  caused  him  to  expect  he  was  about 
to  receive  some  of  the  coveted  commodity. 
There  are  no  words  that  one  sooner  learns 
in  Syria  than  haroot  and  rusk  (powder 
and  shot),  and  even  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  our  finely-ground  *  canister*  is 
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much  desired  to  prime  the  firelocks;  the 
Arab  powder  being  generally  as  large,  and 
sometimes  larger  in  the  grain  than  wheat. 

Leaving  the  lake,  our  path  again  led 
us  into  the  mountains,  which,  however, 
were  far  from  being  high,  and,  though 
wholly  uncultivated,  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  as  large  tracts  of  ground 
were  covered  by  a  gigantic  vegetation. 
The  most  commcm  plant  seemed  to  be  a 
species  of  myrrh;  and  its  branchy  but 
withered  stalks,  five  feet  in  height,  spread 
in  dense  masses  over  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try, attested  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
previous  summer.  Large  coveys  of  par- 
tridges, numbering  generally  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  fed  upon  the  seeds  of  these 
plants,  which  afforded  them,  at  the  same 
time,  a  most  effectual  shelter.  The  in- 
dividual birds,  though  of  the  same  species 
as  those  I  had  shot  in  Greece,  were  fully 
double  the  size,  and  were  quite  as  large 
as  grouse,  to  which  they  were  very  simi- 
lar in  shape. 

Journeying  over  this  district  of  country 
to  join  the  encampment  of  their  comrades 
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at  the  waters  of  Merom,  we  met  nume- 
rous Bedouin  fiuniHes,  traveUing  in  a  fa- 
shion truly  patriarchal.  The  head  of  the 
liouse  was  changing  his  abode,  surrounded 
by  his  Mndred  and  his  flocks,  and  all  that 
was  his.  First  came  the  young  men  with 
the  camels,  some  of  which  carried  the 
wives  and  the  maidens  of  the  family 
group,  whilst  the  rest  were  loaded  with 
their  tents— the  only  houses  the  wan- 
derers ever  knew.  Flocks  of  many  goats 
and  a  few  sheep  followed,  and  then  came 
several  mules  and  asses,  on  some  of  which 
rode  the  more  aged  women,  whilst  on  the 
rest  were  packed  the  slender  stock  of  fUr- 
niture  and  culinary  utensils  required  for 
their  pastoral  mode  of  life.  One  of  the 
asses  bore  on  its  back  two  large  iron  pots, 
slung  across  it,  in  the  form  of  panniers. 
From  one  of  these  peeped  out  the  pretty 
feices  of  two  infants,  and  in  the  other 
were  placed  a  lamb  and  a  kid,  both  re- 
cently dropped  on  the  way.  The  donkey's 
tender  freight  was  a  perfect  picture  of  in- 
nocence. At  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
mounted  on  a  beautiful  Arabian  mare — 
his  head  and  face  protected  from  the  sun 
by  a  scarf  of  yellow  silk,  bound  round  the 
temples  by  a  band  of  camels'  hair,  the 
picturesque  head-gear  of  the  Arabs,  and 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  long  and  slender 
spear — ^rode  the  patriarch,  directing  the 
progress  of  his  people.  So  journeyed 
Abraham  from  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
starry  Chaldea. 

After  having  ridden  about  four  hours 
from  our  cave  in  the  hill,  we  came 
within  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
at  noon  we  dismounted  on  its  margin, 
and  spent  the  day  in  wandering  by  its 
tranquil  waters.  Though  no  sacred  asso- 
ciations had  hallowed  the  scene  around 
us,  the  gentle  beauties  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  would  in  themselves  have  had 
charms  sufficieiit  to  implant  a  picture 
on  the  memory  never  to  be  blotted 
out. 

The  hills,  receding  from  the  western 
shore,  have  left  a  wide  semicuxmlar 
plain,  which  was  covered  by  bright  ver- 
dure; detached  trees  being  scattered  over 
rich  grass,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an 
English  park.  On  the  eastern  shore  a 
chain  of  steep  and  rugged  mountains 
seemed  to  approach  close  to  the  water, 
and,  stretching  along  its  margin,  shut 
out  its  southern  extremity  from  the 
view. 

The  lake  itself  rested  amidst  its  hills, 
like  an  expanse  of  polished  silver,  the 


only  qoecks  on  -its  snifaoe  being  watef* 
fowl,  which, 

*  Like  painted  birck, 
Upon  a  painted  ocean^' 

floated  almost  motionless.  Luxmiant 
oleanders,  twined  round  the  lake  like  a 
garland^  stretched  out  their  fresh  green 
leaves  and  fair  lilac  flowers  to  meet  the 
limpid  waters,  upon  a  strand  covered 
with  tiny  spiral  shells.  The  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  seemed  to  know  no  winter. 
The  fresh  turf  we  trod  upon  was  brigirt 
with  anemones,  and  the  feathery  trees 
that  studded  the  plain — ^beautiful  to  look 
on,  but  terrible  to  touch — ^were  thorw, 
covered  with  small,  delicately  formed 
leaves  of  a  brilliant  green. 

Tranquilly  fair  as  was  the  scene,  it 
was  not  till  sunset  shed  upon  it  M 
magic  Ught  which  is  the  great  charm  of 
an  eastern  eve,  that  Galilee  blushed  into 
loveliness.  The  rugged  hills  of  Bashaa 
assumed  a  violet  hue,  and,  softened  bj 
gentle  shadow,  closed  in  a  landscape  d 
rare  and  glowing  beauty.  Not  unfitting 
was  that  placid  scene  to  the  peaceful 
and  holy  memories  attached  to  it.  How 
often 

*  Over  these  acres  walk'd  the  blessed  feet, 
Which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were 

nail'd. 
For  our  advantage^  to  the  bitter  cross.' 

On  that  pure  lake,  and  on  these  still 
shores,  how  many  mhaoles  of  mer(7  were 
performed,  and  how  often  were  the  wiee 
fiunous  cities,  iqpon  the  unmarked  sites 
of  which  we  wandered  —  Ohorazin  and 
Bethsaida — ^warned  of  thdr  approadung 
doom.* 
The  thousand  lilies  which,  though  not 

*  Abont  forty  years  after  this  periodi* 
strange  fight  took  place  upon  the  Lake  of  Ti- 
berias, if  fight  it  could  be  called,  where  the 
fbreew  were  so  unequally  matched.  The  in- 
fortunate  Jews,  hunted  from  the  land  by  the 
^man  lemons,  took  refage  on  the  water, 
where  their  invaders,  for  a  time,  could  not 
follow  them,  for  want  of  ships.  But  Eoman 
energy  soon  overcame  the  difficulty.  From 
the  woods  around  timber  was  cut,  and  large 
vessels  built,  with  which  the  unhappy  Je^ 
were  soon  hunted  down.  They  defended 
themselves  with  desperate  but  unavailing 
courage,  pelting  the  Komans  with  stones,  for 
lack  of  more  rormidable  weapons;  but  the 
lake  was  soon  covered  with  ihea  dead  bodies, 
and  a  terrible  slaus^ter  was  made,  both  on 
the  water  and  in  the  surrounding  ooantiy-' 
those  fq)ared  being  sent,  as  slaves,  to  cat 
through  the  isthmus  of  Cforinth.  Vespasian, 
Trajan,  and  Titus,  were  all  present  at  thi» 
action.— W^M^ow**  ^Jotepfws.* 
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then  in  blossom,  still  clothed  tbe  ^in 
with  verdure,  were  growing  on  the  very 
field  which  they  arrayed  in  glory  when 
aUuded  to  by  our  Saviour,  in  his  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  goodness  of  Qod. 

I  have  abready  noticed  the  thorn-trees, 
which  were  thickly  scattered  over  the 
plain  of  Gidilee.  The  species  is  common 
in  Palestine,  and,  though  very  different 
from  what  Italian  painters  have  supposed, 
is  presumed  to  be  the  tree  of  which  the 
'crown  of  thorns*  was  made.  The 
branches,  being  long,  slender,  and  pliant, 
could  easily  be  plaited;  and,  as  they  are 
thickly  covered  with  small  glossy  ivy- 
shaped  leaves,  a  double  mockery  might 
be  conveyed  in  a  wreath  which  would 
greatly  resemble  the  classic  crown  of  vic- 
tory or  emph-e.  No  plant  can  be  more 
treacherous  than  this  gentle-looking  tree, 
as  it  conceals  under  every  leaf  a  thorn, 
curved  like  a  fish-hook,  which  grasps  and 
tears  everything  that  touches  it.  Whilst 
noticing  liiese  trees,  I  may  mention  what 
appeared  to  me  a  peculiarity  in  Syrian 
ornithology.  It  is  the  great  tendency 
which  the  birds  have  to  Uve,  as  it  were, 
in  colonies,  various  districts  being  occu- 
pied exclusively  by  different  tribes.  Upon 
the  highest  branch  of  almost  every  one  of 
these  thorns  sat  a  butcher-bird;  and,  in 
some  of  them,  hundreds  of  the  previous 
year's  nests  were  clustered  together  in 
dense  masses,  unapproachable  from  their 
fence  of  tlioms.  I  am  not  aware  to  what 
bird  the  nests  belonged.  Of  the  Lamia 
shrike,  or  butcher-bird,  there  are  upwards 
of  fifty  different  varieties.  The  species 
so  common  at  Galilee  was  the  Lanm  ex- 
cuhitor,  or  great  butcher-burd,  so  called 
from  the  alleged  fact  of  his  spitting  his 
prey — small  birds  and  beetles — upon 
thorns,  before  pulling  them  to  pieces 
with  his  bill.  The  bswk  of  this  bird  is 
ash-coloured,  his  breast  a  dirty  white,  his 
wings  and  tail  being  composed  of  wliite 
and  black  feathers.  I  was  confirmed  in 
Syria,  in  what  I  suspected,  from  the 
only  butch  er-bu'd  I  ever  shot  or  saw  in 
Britain — that,  considering  its  size,  no 
animal  is  more  tenacious  of  life,  and  the 
amount  of  shot  they  can  carry  off  is  ex- 
traordinary. 

Wherever  fig-trees  were  plentiful,  I 
observed  the  speckled  woodpecker;  and 
groves  of  olives  were  sure  to  be  peopled 
exclusively  by  jays.  Even  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  though  the  trees  are  but  scantily 
scattered  over  it,  resounded  with  the 
harsh  screams  of  these  noisy  birds.  Gold- 


finches, larks,  and  starlings,  in  flocks,  to 
the  i(umbers  of  which  we  have  nothing  to 
compare  in  Britain,  almost  cover  the  hills 
and  plains  of  the  open  country.  The 
vast  assembly  of  malards  at  Bahr  el  Houle 
I  have  already  noticed;  and  all  the  rooks 
that  I  saw  in  Syria  were  congregated  in 
one  vast  rook^  at  Katana.  It  sur- 
prised me,  that  I  never  saw  that  almost 
ubiquitous  bird,  the  magpie,  in  the 
East. 

Lastly,  the  waterfowl,  which  in  great 
numbers  spotted  over  the  surface  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  though  of  many  different 
species,  were,  without  exception,  of  the 
eolymbus  (x  grebe  tribe.  I  broke  the 
sabbath  of  the  scene  with  but  a  single 
shot,  and  having  wounded  one  of  these 
birds,  which  seemed  peculiar,  I  swam  out 
after  it  into  the  lake,  and  it  was  only 
then  that  I  was  fully  aware  of  its  perfect 
transparency.  Looking  down,  I  saw  the 
bottom  at  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
as  plainly  as  if  no  water  intervened,  and 
the  poor  grebe  had  no  chance  of  escape, 
as,  observing  every  movement  it  made 
when  under  water,  I  had  only  to  be 
ready  to  secure  it  on  its  coming  to  the 
surface.  It  appeared  to  me,  that,  as  these 
birds,  when  disturbed,  trust  to  diving  and 
not  to  flight,  they  might  easily  be  caught 
by  an  expert  swimmer,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme clearness  of  the  lake. 

Our  people  had  proceeded  to  Tiberias 
without  stopping,  and  in  the  afternoon 
our  two  companions  followed  them,  leav- 
ing us  still  lingering  on  a  spot  at  once  so 
interesting  in  its  associations,  and  so  fas- 
cinating in  its  beauty.  We  mounted  our 
horses,  just  as  the  sun  went  down,  but 
soon  the  moon  shone  out,  bringing  with 
it  a  silver  light,  and  resting,  with  all  its 
company  of  stars,  upon  *Beep  Galilee,' 
which  lay  as  bright  and  still  as  on  that 
night  when  its  angry  waves  were  hushed, 
*and  there  was  a  great  calm.' 

Among  the  objects  that  glimmered 
white  in  the  moonlight  was  a  strange 
rock,  standing  near  the  shore,  like  a  soli- 
tary pillar  in  the  lake.  A  round  block 
of  stone,  the  top  of  which  swelled  out 
into  a  globe,  it  very  much  resembled  a 
gigantic  Turkish  tombstone,  surmounted 
by  its  sculptured  turban.  And  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  that  changeless  rock 
stood  there  as  now,  and  must  often  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  One  whose  slight- 
est mention  of  it  would  have  rendered 
it  an  object  of  veneration  through- 
out all  time !    Looking  on  it,  and  on  the 
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turf  that  conceals  every  trace  of  Caper- 
naum, that  town  where  the  Saviour  so 
often  dwelt,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  called  *  his 
own  city;'  and  remembering  the  uncer- 
tainty that  hangs  over  almost  every  locality 
and  individual  spot  which  tradition  ha^ 
connected  with  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of 
the  Son  of  Qod,  I  could  scarcely  avoid. the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  something  more 
than  accident  and  mere  misfortune,  that 
has  thus  consigned  them,  to  oblivion,  or 
surrounded  them  with  doubt. 

The  remark  may  be  extended  to  the 
objects  which  have  been  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  or  the  places 
which  have  been  associated  with  the 
names  of  his  prophets.  The  Hebrew 
race  remains,  a  Uving  monument  of  the 
past,  but  the  material  symbols  of  their 
religion  have  long  since  utterly  disap- 
petured.  Let  us  not  say  that  tune  has 
necessarily  consigned  them  to  oblivion. 
The  great  people  who  once  held  the 
Jews  in  captivity,  have  withered  away; 
but  the  enduring  Pyramids,  and  the  mys- 
terious Sphinx,  still  stand  unmoved  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  tombs  of 
the  kings  and  priests  of  Egypt  remain 
unaltered,  covered  with  the  records  of  a 
remote  antiquity;  but  the  sepulchre  of 
Moses  *no  man  knoweth  unto  this  day.' 


The  fanes  sacred  to  Baal  or  to  Osiris 
still  stand  in  columned  grandeur;  but  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Most  High  no  stone 
is  left  above  another.  The  sculptured 
gods  of  the  Greeks,  the  prison  of  thdr 
murdered  sage,  the  graves  of  their  heroes, 
these,  and  much  more,  remain;  but  where 
are  the  relics  of  the  Saviour  1  where  are 
the  earthly  footprints  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles?  Are  they  not  lost  be- 
cause of  the  proneness  of  man  to  cleave 
to  some  visible  object  of  worship,  and  to 
pay  that  adoration  to  the  thing,  which  is 
due  only  to  Him  by  whom  all  things 
were  created,  and  who  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever  % 

The  plain  of  Gtennesareth  does  not  ex- 
tend so  far  to  the  south  as  Tiberias,  and 
before  reaching  that  town,  the  bas^  of 
the  lake  become  rugged  and  steep,  and 
our  path  led  along  rocky  heights,  covered 
with  brushwood,  amidst  which  we  heard 
the  piercing  cries  of  the  jackals,  almost 
close  to  our  horses'  feet.  On  approach- 
ing Tiberias,  we  found  it,  to  our  surprise, 
surrounded  by  tents,  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers having  bivouacked  near  the  place, 
and  we  only  discovered  our  own  ^icamp- 
ment,  after  firing  repeated  shots,  whidi 
were  at  lengUi  responded  to  by  our 
Mends. 


SONNET. 


The  gorgeous  temples  of  the  gods  of  old 

Have  faUen,  and  ruins  mark  their  ancient  place: 

Olympian  Jove  hath  fled,  and  left  no  trace, 

To  mark  where  erst  he  reign'd.    No  urn  doth  hold 

A  reUc  of  the  hero's  once  so  bold 

To  claim  supremacy  and  worship  base 

From  fellow-beings;  and  the  mighty  faiths 

Of  Greece  and  Rome  are  laid  'midst  offerings  cold. 

But  in  their  stead  hath  risen  on  Love's  white  wing, 

A  fair  Religion,  purer,  loftier  far: 

Within  the  temple  of  the  heart  of  man, 

It  builds  its  everlastihgness  as  can 

No  other  wild  belief,  and  it  doth  fling 

A  glory  o'er  his  trials  as  day's  beaming  star. 


F.C. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PIOTTTBB-SBBIirO. 

Anne's  approaching  pleasure  was  the 
general  subject  of  conversation  the  next 
morning.  The  fiunilj  feeling  was  not 
unanimous  on  the  occasion — ^that  could 
sc^cely  be  expected.  The  children  were 
loudly  glad;  Mr  Dynevor  quietly,  but 
nnmistakeably  pleased;  but  Helen  was 
somewhat  silent,  and  Anne  felt  it  hard 
that  her  mother  was  evidently  annoyed, 
rather  than  gratified^  at  this  mark  of 
attention  being  shown  by  Mrs  Lumley 
to  her  eldest  daughter,  instead  of  to 
Helen. 

*  Why,  she  scarcely  ever  saw  you  in  her 
life,'  was  the  remark  with  which  she 
wound  up  a  long  string  of  wonderings  and 
conjecturings;  *  she  knows  nothing  in  the 
world  about  you, 

*0h,  pardon  me,  but  you  are  mistaken 
there,'  interposed  Mr  Dynevor,  looking  up 
from  his  newspaper.  *  Mrs  Lumley  has 
heard  a  good  deal  of  Anne-^from  mutual 
friends.' 

*  What  mutual  friends?' 

*  Myself— if  you  will  permit  me  to  be 
numbered  in  the  category— and  Mr 
Avame.' 

Anne  coloured  a  quick,  painful  crim- 
son, and  then  coloured  again  from  simple 
fear  of  detection.  But  the  emotion  passed 
imnoticed,  Helen  and  the  children  having 
left  the  room,  and  all  her  father's  atten- 
tion being  occupied  by  Mrs  Dynevor's 
loudly-expressed  disdain,  at  the  firet  utter- 
ance of  which,  Anne  gladly  fled  into  the 
recesses  of  her  store-closet. 

*  Mr  Avame,  indeed !  What  nonsense 
will  you  put  into  our  heads  next,  I  won- 
der ?  as  if  Mr  Avame  had  not  something 
else  to  talk  about  besides  a  parcel  of  young 
women.' 

*That  expression  is  scarcely  elegant, 
my  dear,'  retumed  her  husband,  with  his 
most  provoking  air  of  afflected  gravity, 
*  and  is  entirely  misplaced  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  never  accused  Mr  Avame  of 
talking  about  any  other  young  woman  but 
Anne.' 

'Of  all  young  women,  the  most  un- 
likely !*  cried  Mrs  Dynevor,  with  singular 
irritation.  '  A  man  like  Mr  Avame,  who 
goes  into  so  much  society,  who  sees  so 


many  people: — ^why,  he  must  know  every- 
body of  note  in  London.' 

'  The  more  reason  he  should  be  able  to 
recognise  and  appreciate  goodness  when 
he  meets  with  it,  I  think.  Much  inter- 
course with  the  world' — ^by  which  I  mean 
the  "world"  of  London  society — ^is  apt  to 
shake  one's  fiEuth  in  its  existence,  I  can 
tell  you.  However,'  continued  Mr  Dyne- 
vor, growing  serious  and  explanatory,  *  Mr 
Avame  only  mentioned  Anne's  love  of 
pictures  when  Mrs  Lumley  was  talking 
about  them,  and  she  then  invited  her  to 
go  with  her  this  morning.  He  also  made 
an  observation  about  some  sketches  of 
Anne's  which  he  had  seen  one  day; — ^veiy 
ordinary  remarks.  I  don't  think,  had 
you  been  there  to  hear,  they  would  have 
afforded  you  food  for  a  tithe  part  of  a 
censure,  or  for  the  merest  atom  of  wonder- 
ment.' 

Mrs  Dynevor  tumed  away  with  an 
angry  and  rather  inconsequent  'Nonsense!' 
But  her  husband  settled  himself  to  his 
newspaper  again,  with  evident  deprecation 
of  farther  argument.  Anne  might  come 
forth  from  her  sugar  and  rice  with  impu- 
nity; as,  indeed,  she  was  very  soon  com- 
pelled to  do,  the  customary  matutinal 
appeals  to  her  now  ensuing. 

'  Sister  Anne,  will  you  mend  this  hole 
in  my  jacket  before  I  go  to  schooH'  was 
Albert  s  demand. 

'  May  I  say  my  lessons  now  \ '  said  little 
Grace. 

'Anne,  you  must  see  to  Rebecca  the 
first  thing,'  Mrs  Dynevor  interposed, '  and 
give  her  clear  directions  about  the  dinner.' 

And  Helen  brought  up  the  rear,  by  en- 
tering with  the  memorable  white  dress 
hanging  on  her  arm.  '  Dear  Anne,  I  tore 
this  lace  off,  last  night.  Would  you  sew 
it  on  again  for  meT  You  will  do  it  so 
much  more  neatly  than  I  can.' 

'  Now,  good  people  all,'  cried  Mr  Dyne- 
vor, just  as  Anne  was  leaving  the  room  to 
execute  the  kitchen  duties  impressed  on 
her  by  her  mother,  'if  you  crowd  tasks 
upon  Anne  in  this  fashion,  she  will  never 
be  ready  by  the  time  Mrs  Lumley  calls. 
And  mind  you,  Mrs  Lumley  is  a  very 
worthy  woman,  for  a  woman  of  fashion, 
and  kmd-hearted  as  she  is  light-headed; 
but  you  would  find,  I  suspect,  that  she 
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strongly  objects  to  be  kept  waiting.  I 
b^  that  Aline  may  be  dressed  an  hour 
beforehand.  I  particularly  wish  she  should 
not  be  hurried.'  And  his  wife's  remon- 
strance was  eflfectually  cut  short  by — 
*  Now  I'm  going  to  set  to  work  for  the 
day.  Run  away,  everybody,  and  let  me 
be  quiet,'  &c. 

Anne  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  her 
father's  interference.  Mrs  Bynevor  might 
complain,  and  be  reproachful  and  indig- 
nant but,  nevertheless,  she  always  respect- 
ed her  husband's  injunctions  too  much  to 
think  of  disregarding  them.  And  Helen, 
whose  fair  brows  were  somewhat  clouded 
for  a  minute  or  two,  when  she  found  not 
only  that  her  claim  on  her  sister's  services 
was  to  be  postponed,  but  that  on  herself 
would  devolve  some  of  Anne's  many  and 
various  duties  for  the  day — Helen,  on 
consideration,  resolved  not  only  to  be 
amiable,  but  to  appear  so,  too. 

She  surprised  Anne  by  running  up  to 
her  room,  wh6re  she  was  dressing,  with 
kind  offers  of  assistance.  She  fluttered 
about  the  room,  opening  boxes,  and 
tumbling  the  contents  of  drawers,  with  a 
show  of  zeal  that  was  quite  edifying, 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  not  of  great  effi- 
cacy in  furthering  Anne's  proceedings. 
But  the  elder  sister  was  too  happy  in  the 
kindness,  to  care  much  for  the  help.  And, 
after  all,  despite  every  contending  hin- 
drance— ^mcluding  little  Grace's  lessons, 
which  she  had  resolved  on  superintending 
herself,  before  she  left  home — ^Anne  was 
dressed  and  ready,  and,  as  her  father 
complacently  remarked,  *  looking  neither 
flushed  nor  pale,  but  very  much  as  she 
ought  to  look,'  some  time  before  the  roll 
of  carriage  wheels,  and  a  footman's  im- 
perative knock  at  the  door,  announced 
the  expected  arrival. 

Mr  Bynevor  handed  his  daughter  into 
the  carriage,  and  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  Mrs  Lumley  before  it  drove  oK  Mrs 
Bynevor  meanwhile  looked  furtively  from 
behind  the  drawing-room  curtains — ^an 
example  which  Helen  with  lofty  scorn  de- 
clined to  follow,  although  she  neverthe- 
less attended  with  some  interest  to  her 
mother's  descriptive  remarks  on  what  she 
saw. 

*  Two  ladies  in  the  carriage !  Who  is 
the  other,  I  wonder  ]  Bo  you  know  her, 
Helen  ?  Thin,  and  dark,  and  past  thirty, 
I  should  think.    Who  can  she  be?' 

*I  haven't  the  least  idea;  it  doesn't 
•ignify.' 

*Ah,  your  father  is  coming  in  again. 


There  they  go.  He  will  be  able  to  teA 
us,  very  likely.' 

At  that  same  moment,  Anne  was  put 
in  possession  of  the  coveted  information, 
by  being  presented  to  the  lady  sitting  op- 
posite to  her. 

*Miss  Bynevor — Miss  Blackburn.' 

Bows  were  duly  exchanged,  and  Anne 
glanced  quietly  at  her  new  acquaintance, 
who  considerately  directed  her  eyes  to- 
wards Mrs  Lumley  for  a  minute  or  two, 
so  as  to  permit  the  inspection. 

She  was  a  woman  past  the  period  con- 
ventionally regarded  as  youthful;  uid,  in- 
deed, there  was  something  in  her  &ce 
which  seemed  to  denote  that  her  spirit  hftd 
grown  old  with  the  years  that  had  gone 
over  her,  and  that  she  was  not  one  of  those 
happy  few  who,  even  when  they  cease  to 
look  young,  retain  within  the  inner  and 
truer  self,  the  best  and  purest  elements 
both  of  diildhood  and  of  youth.  In  Miss 
Blackburn's  face  there  was  none  of  that 
steadfjEtst  and  serene  calm  which  is  eqoaliy 
characteristic  of  exceeding  wisdom  or  in- 
finite innocence.  The  eyes  were  bright, 
quick,  and  searching;  the  mouth  expres- 
sive, and  restlessly  mobile,  when  not 
under  a  control  which,  however,  was 
somewhat  often  exercised,  resulting  in  a 
tightening  of  the  lip,  a  constraining  of  the 
muscles,  that  did  not  improve  either  the 
symmetry  or  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance thus  disciplined.  Her  voice  was 
like  her  face.  It  was  not  harsh;  there 
was  even  a  wandering  music,  veiy  earnest 
and  healthful  in  its  occasional  tones;  yet 
there  was  also  a  jarring  inflection  which 
it  took  too  frequently,  and  an  almost  total 
absence  of  that  indefinite  something,  at 
once  so  beautiful  and  so  necessary  to  the 
beauty  of  a  woman's  voice;  the  gracious- 
ness  and  gentle  sweetness  which,  because 
it  springs  from  the  spirit  of  loving  within 
her,  is  ^  all  her  graces  the  most  loveable. 

*  Bo  you  like  pictures  ? '  was  the  abrupt 
and  rather  commonplace  question  with 
which  she  turned  to  Anne.  And  then, 
while  receiving  the  inevitable  assent,  she 
looked  in  her  face  with  an  inquiring,  but 
not  unkindly  gaze. 

*  Oh,  Miss  Bynevor  has  a  real  enthu- 
siasm for  art,'  said  Mrs  Lumley;  *  which 
is  BO  rare  in  these  languid  times,  as  to  call 
for  grateful  appreciation  from  all  quarters.' 

*A  real  anything,  when  one  can  but 
find  it,  is  Uke  water  in  a  dry  land,  I  think,' 
remarked  Miss  Blackburn,  no  longer  look- 
ing at  Anne,  and  with  the  pleasanter 
h^t  in  her  eyes  usurped  by  a  hiurd  glitter, 
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^hich,  unhai^ily,  seemed  more  liabitual 
to  them. 

*  And  you  are  an  artdst  yomrself,  I  have 
heard,  Miss  Dyueyor/  continued  Mrs 
liumley. 

Anne  eagerly  and  earnestly  deprecated 
the  title. 

*  Do  you  only  draw  a  little^  then,  after 
the  fiishiou  of  young  ladies  generally  T 
asked  Miss  Blackburn,  with  a  ^nile  wMch 
would  have  been  more  agreeable  had  it 
been  free  from  a  certam  slight  but  per- 
ceptible shade  of  sarcasm. 

*More  than  "a  little"  in  that  sense,' 
replied  Anne,  courageously;  *yet  little 
enough  when  measured  by  the  magnitude 
of  such  a  name  as  artist,^ 

*  I  perceive  that  your  reverence  for  art 
is  equal  to  your  enthusiasm' — and  Miss 
Blackburn's  smile  grew  more  genial ;  *  the 
two  feelings  are  not  always  co-existent, 
unfortunately.' 

Anne  looked  a  little  puezled,  a  little 
mcredulous — a  look  which  the  bright 
dark  eyes  were  quick  to  interpret. 

*I  will  tell  you  more  clearly  what  I 
mean.  The  enthusiasm  which  arises  out 
of  reverence  is  deeper  and  sincerer,  stronger 
and  more  lasting,  than  the  vivacious  sen- 
timentality which  ordinarily  goes  by  the 
name.    Do  you  agree  with  me  nowV 

*  I  think,  yes;  except,'  hesitated  Anne, 
while  her  interlocutor  bent  a  keen  gaze 
upon  her — *  except  that  you  imply  so  wide 
a  scepticism  as  to  the  reality ' 

'Of  every-day  folks'  raptures,'  finished 
Miss  Blackburn.  *  Exactiy  so.  Think  a 
moment,  and  you  will  perceive  what  a 
reasonable  sceptic  I  am.  How  many 
young  ladies  who  "adore"  music,  would 
know  Mozart  from  Jullien?  How  many 
who  "  dote  on"  the  country,  would  give 
up  a  ball  or  a  fashionable  promenade  for 
the  loveliest  scene  in  nature,  lit  by  the 
divinest  heaven  that  ever  shone  ?  Tell 
me,  now.' 

*  But,'  Anne  said,  smiling,  though  feel- 
ing pamf  ally  that  she  could  not  attempt  to 
answer  this  demand,  *  these  are  only  one 
class;  young  ladies  are  not  all  humanity.' 

*The  most  advantageous  spedes  from 
which  to  illustrate  for  your  purpose,  I 
think,'  returned  her  adversary.  *  So  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  I  believe  women 
to  be  more  innately  sincere  than  men; 
and  certainly  the  young,  both  from  tem- 
perament and  circumstance,  are  less  cal- 
culating and  less  conv^tional  than  those 
who  have  learned  for  a  longer  time  the 
admirable  lessons  tau^t  in  the  school  of 


the  world.  Where  will  you  look  for 
truth,  if  not  among  young  women  1' 

Anne  was  baffled;  though  feeling  clearly 
that  the  argument  was  illogical,  she  could 
not  demonstrate  its  falsity.  She  was 
silent  for  a  few  u^oments,  and  at  length 
only  sai^  thoughtfully,  'Then,  where  do 
the  true  and  sincere  people  come  fromi' 

*  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to 
inquire  where  they  go  to,  I  think.  In 
what  strange  nooks  do  they  so  effectually 
conceal  themselves?'  said  Miss  Black- 
bum,  with  a  harsh  laugh,  which  caused 
Anne  to  shrink  back  involuntarily. 

But  here  Mrs  Lumley  effected  a  timely 
diversicm  by  making  some  casual  remark, 
and  the  conversation  became  more  gene- 
ral and  more  lively.  Miss  Blackbium 
did  not  often  join  m  it.  She  leaned  back, 
and  her  restless  eyes  wandered  from  the 
passers-by  in  the  street  to  the  quiet, 
womanly  face  opposite  to  her,  fixing 
themselves  longest  there,  although  Anne 
never  encountered  them  once. 

Mr  F ^'s  studio  was  in  one  of  the 

pleasantest  suburbs,  quite  on  th^  other 
side  of  London  to  the  drearier  district 
where  the  Dynevors  dwelt.  It  was  a 
long  drive,  and  pleasant  towards  its  close, 
when  they  passed  through  some  lanes, 
and  beside  some  fields  not  yet  built  upon, 
and  where  the  wind  blew  freshly,  and  the 
air  seemed  clearer,  and  the  sunshine 
brighter. 

'  Who  says  we  have  nothing  of  nature 
near  London  1'  demanded  Mrs  Lumley, 
triumphantly.  *  Look,  Miss  Blackburn. 
In  the  summer,  these  lanes  are  green  and 
beautiful;  even  now,  you  can  see  the 
hedges  just  beginning  to  bud.  And  those 
trees  in  the  field  there ! — it  is  quite  a  bit 
of  the  country.' 

'  I  see  two  hedges  extending  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  six  or  seven  trees,  a  field, 
a  garden,  and,  beyond  that,  rows  of  villas, 
and  an  infinitely  extending  distance  of 
chimneys.  Do  you  think  this  is  anything 
like  natv/re?  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs  Lumley, 
you  might  as  well  call  a  birch  broom  a 
birkenshaw !  It  is  an  interminable  dis- 
pute between  us,  you  must  know,'  she 
explained  to  Anne;  *  Mrs  Lumley  being 
an  ardent  upholder  of  the  delights  and  ad- 
vantages of  a  London  residence,  while  I 
— ^I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  country, 
and  scarcely  count  it  living  to  be  anywhere 
else.' 

*You  love  the  country,  then?'  said 
Anne,  interested. 

*  Yes,*  was  the  curt  answer;  'and  you 
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may  give  me  credit,  too/  she  added, 
laughmg,  *for  being  sincere  so  £eu*,  at 
least,  though  I  see  you  don't  think  me 
entitled  to  a  consideration  I  refuse  to 
other  people.' 

*0n  the  contrary,'  returned  Anne, 
smiling  also,  *  I  am  only  too  glad  that  you 
should  be  the  first  to  disprove  your  own 
doctrine.' 

*A  doctrine  which  you  don't  believe] 
Well,  well;  I  don't  know  what  right  I 
have  to  try  and  infect  you  with  the  disease 
of  doubt,  any  more  than  with  scarlet  fever 
or  small-pox.  We  that  have  gained  that 
miserable  gift  of  experience,  are  unfortu- 
nately too  apt  at  sharing  it  with  our 
happier  neighbours  who  have  none.  K 
people  would  be  equally  generous  with 
theu"  more  desirable  possessions,  it  would 
be  a  better  balanced  world  than  it  is.' 

Anne  did  not  reply;  her  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  garden  of  the  house 
they  were  approaching. 

*We  are  arrived  at  our  destination,' 
announced  Mrs  Lumley,  as  the  carriage 
now  stopped — *  and,  I  declare — ^here  is  Mr 
Avame  at  the  gate !  This  is  delightful 
indeed.  How  kind  of  you  to  conje ! '  she 
continued,  as  she  shook  hands  with  the 
gentleman,  who  had  advanced  to  assist 
them  from  the  carriage. 

*  Truly  kind,  delightful,  and  opportune,' 
added  Miss  Blackburn,  with  real  pleasure 
evident  in  her  look  and  voice.  ^I  was 
afiraid  I  should  not  see  you  again  before  I 
return  into  Sussex.  What  made  you 
think  of  coming  here  to-day  1' 

*The  knowledge  that,  tf  I  did  so,  I 
should  meet  you,'  he  replied,  with  a  smile, 
which  comprehended  the  three  ladies,  but 
rested  finally  on  Anne's  &ce,  wherein  a 
faint  flush  had  arisen.  It  passed  soon; 
she  was  her  usual  sel^  quiet  and  serene, 
before  any  one  could  remark  the  transient 
disturbance. 

They  all  passed  into  the  house,  and 
were  shown  into  the  studio.  There  lay, 
upon  the  easel,  the  great  picture  they  had 
come  to  see. 

*  F is  not  here,  I  find,'  Mr  Avame 

said;  *  he  was  not  aware  of  your  intended 
visit — ^as  I  was.  But  he  may  be  content 
to  leave  his  work  as  his  representative.' 

He  placed  chairs  for  them  in  the  proper 
light  to  view  it,  and  then,  at  her  expressed 
desire,  stationed  himself  beside  Mrs  Lum- 
ley, who  evinced  considerable  perseve- 
rance, and  quite  a  fresh  fund  of  vivacity, 
in  the  efiort  to  engross  his  attention. 

U've  a  thousand  things  to  ask  you,' 


she  began,  after  a  brief  and  impatient 
glance  at  the  painting;  *  I  couldn't  get  a 
word  with  you  last  ni^t.  Is  it  tnie  that 
you  are  going  to  join  your  mother  at 
Florence  this  spring]  No!  Well,  I 
thought  not.  Would  you  believe  it.  Lady 
Ladbroke  insisted  upon  it,  said  there  were 
reasons — vnatrim/onial  reasons,  too — ^why 
you  had  decided  to  go.  Most  absurd  I 
thought  it  at  the  time,  and  told  h»  so. 
And  whom  do  you  think  she  hinted  at  as 


*  I  am  in  a  most  happy  state  of  inno- 
cence; I  entreat  you  not  to  destroy  it,' 
said  Mr  Avame,  with  scarcely  disgaised 
annoyance.  *  Don't  you  think  that  erect 
figure  on  the  left  there  is  finely  brou^t 
in?' 

*  Very;  beautiful  effect  of  colour  in  the 
robe.  Ajttd  for  Lady  Ladbroke,  of  all 
people,  to  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  the  matter!  Why,  she  is  the 
merest  acquaintance  both  of  Mrs  Avame 
and  yourself.' 

*That  is  really  too  bad,'  observed  Miss 
Blackbum;  ^  she  ought  to  know  that  it 
is  the  exclusive  privilege  oi  friends  to  tell 
falsehoods  about  one  another.' 

For  the  first  tune.  Miss  Blackburn's 
irony  was  not  altogether  disagreeable  to 
Anne;  nor,  apparently,  to  Mr  Avame 
either,  for  it  was  with  a  very  kindly  smile 
that  he  now  tumed  to  her  firom  Mn 
Lumley. 

*Have  you  written  to  my  mother 
lately  ?'  he  asked.  *  In  her  last  letter  to 
me,  she  complained  of  your  silence.' 

*Nay,  I  am  a  model  of  a  corresptm- 
dent,  I  contend.  I  always  write  when- 
ever I've  anything  to  write  about;  when 
I  haven't,  I  let  pen  and  ink  alone.  I  wish 
all  my  epistolary  Mends  would  follow  the 
same  plan.  Now,  I  intend  writing  quite 
a  despateh  to  Florence  when  I  return 
home.  I  shall  have  all  about  my  London 
visit  to  detail,  and,  besides  that,  a  most 
rare  and  precious  piece  of  village  news  to 
communicate.  Kew  neighbours !  Fancy 
the  incursion  of  a  new  family  inte  quiet 
little  HiUington.' 

'Especially  interesting  to  my  mother, 
too^  since,  I  beheve,  these  ne^  neighbours 
of  yours  are  acquaintances  of  her  own.' 

*0h,  do  you  know  the  Grants,  then? 
Have  you  known  them  long?' 

'A  year  or  two.  But  Miss  Dynevor,* 
he  added,  with  a  certain  hesitatioD— 
'Miss  Dynevor  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  fiimily.' 

'Indeed!    I  am  glad  to  hear  that,' 
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was  Miss  Blackburn's  comment,  *  since 
there  may  thus  be  some  chance  of  our 
meeting  again  in  the  countiy.  I  hope, 
Miss  I^evor,  that  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  your  distant  Mends  occasion- 
aUyr 

Miss  Dynevor,  ever  since  the  first  men- 
tion of  Hillington,  had  been  particularly 
intent  on  the  picture  before  her.  She 
was  compelled  to  look  up  now,  however, 
and  did  so,  but  with  embarrassment.  She 
was  not  unwilling  to  be  interrupted,  before 
she  had  time  to  reply,  by  Mrs  Lumley's 
eager  curiosity. 

*  Grant !  Are  you  talking  of  poor  Mrs 
Grant,  who  is  in  such  distress  because 
her  son  is  leaving  her?  Mr  Avame,  do 
you  know  anythmg  about  it?  Can  you 
tell  me  why  he  is  going  to  India?' 

*I  know  nothii^.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  sudden  resolution,'  he  repUed,  ab- 
sently. 

*  I  heard  that  some  excellent  civil  ap- 
pointment was  the  temptation.  Yet  I  al- 
ways thought  the  Grants  were  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. But  does  he  expect  to  be  long 
absent  from  England?'  pursued  the  in- 
quisitive lady,  with  such  a  questioning 
look  at  Ann^  that  she  was  compelled  to 
answer. 

*  Not  more  than  two  or  three  years,  I 
believe,'  she  said,  in  a  voice  steady  enough, 
but  which  to  a  vigilant  ear  betrayed  the 
effort  it  cost  to  keep  it  so. 

Miss  Blackburn  looked  at  her  with  a 
sudden,  half-compassionate  glance,  which 
she  was  quick  to  remove,  seeing  the  crim- 
son flush  it  brought  into  her  feice. 

*  Well,'  she  said,  kindly,  after  a  brief 
pause,  *  three  years  soon  pass — as  even 
Mrs  Grant,  a  mother  waiting  for  her  son's 
return,  will  find.  And,  after  all,  absence 
is  not  the  saddest  experience  in  life,  by 
very,  ver^  many.' 

*0h,  mdeed,  I  can't  agree  with  you, 
Miss  Blackburn,'  objected  Mrs  Lumley, 
sentimentally;  ^to  part  with  those  we 
love,  always  seems  to  me  the  most  trying 
thing  in  the  world.    What  can  be  worse  ? ' 

*  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  be  en- 
lightened, my  dear  madam!'  exclaimed 
Miss  Blackburn,  with  her  hard,  cold* 
laugh.  ^  And  suppose  now,  that,  just  for 
form's  sake,  we  look  at  that  which  we 
came  to  see.' 

Anne  was  glad  that  now,  for  a  few 
minutes  at  least,  all  eyes  were  turned 

towards  Mr  F ^'s  'Queen  Boadicea.' 

She  had  time  to  become  calm,  and  to  be 
duly  provoked  with  herself  for  having 


ever  ceased  to  be  so.  But  she  was  happily 
deceived  with  the  idea  that  her  embar- 
rassment had  passed  unnoticed,  save,  per- 
haps, by  the  quick  eyes  of  Miss  Blackr 
bum,  who,  she  trusted,  would  think  no 
more  of  the  matter. 

Mrs  Lumley's  taste  for  art  was  evi- 
dently of  a  nature  that  required  but  little 
aliment  in  the  way  of  visual  gratification. 
For  three  minutes  her  eyes  wandered  over 
the  picture,  while  various  interjections, 
critiod  and  laudatory,  issued  from  her  hps. 
Then  she  became  restless,  consulted  her 
watch,  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  if 
the  carriage  waited,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  proposingan  immediate  departure,  when 
a  recollection  fortunately  occurred  to  her.  * 
Her  plan !  She  had  a  plan,  about  which 
she  wished  to  speak  to  Miss  Dynevor,  if 
Miss  Dynevor  would  have  the  kmdness  to 
leave  the  picture  for  a  moment,  and  draw 
her  chair  to  the  window.  This  done,  she 
commenced,  her  vivacity  quite  renewed. 

*  A  charming  plan,  I  am  sure  you  will 
say,  and  sure  to  be  suooessfiil,  if  I  can 
only  get  together  the  party  I  wish.  It  is 
a  birth-day  festivity,  and  the  parent  idea 
was  a  pic-nic;  only,  you  see,  people  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  March 
can't  very  well  have  al  fresco  entertain- 
ments on  their  birth-days.  But  I  am  de- 
termined to  have  something  more  out  of 
the  common  way  than  a  dinner-party,  or 
a  ball,  or  any  London  gaiety  of  the  kmd; 
and  I  want  to  gather  my  friends  around 
me  for  two  or  three  days  at  Ohiswick. 
We  will  defy  the  seasons,  and  have  an  in- 
door pic-nic!  What  do  you  think  of 
that?^ 

She  stopped  for  the  answering  ecstacy, 
which  Anne  supplied,  by  smiling  and  look- 
ing as  interested  as  she  could. 

'  The  scheme  is  perfect,  if  the  people 
don't  disappoint  me.  My  sister's  villa  is 
a  very  gem  of  a  place,  with  conservatories 
and  &e  loveliest  gardens,  and  charming 
drives  and  rides  round  about,  should  the 
weather  be  fine.  If  not,  in  the  house 
there  are  pictures  and  books  without  end, 
and  a  first-rate  billiard  table;  in  fact, 
everything  in  the  world  to  mi^e  people 
happy.  Isn't  that  deUghtful?  Don't  you 
like  my  plan?' 

Anne  smiled  again,  and  admitted  that 
her  description  was  brilliant  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Tm  charmed  to  hear  you  say  so,  my 
dear  Miss  Dynevor,  for  I've  set  my  heart 
on  you  and  your  sister  being  with  us. 
You  positively  must  fftvour  me  so  fiur. 
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I  eixt»ftt  yoa  not  to  tell  me  you  are  en«- 
gaged  for  the  27th  aod  the  two  following 
^ys.  You  are  not?  Kow  Fm  really 
happy.' 

Anne  felt  all  the  craelty  of  which  she 
was  guilty,  in  proceeding  to  doud  this 
newly-acquired  hairiness  ;  hut  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  engagement  con- 
ditional, both  for  her  sister  and  hersell 
It  must  be  confessed  that  her  own  desire 
to  share  in  the  proposed  gaiety  was  not 
overpowering ;  but  she  remembered  the 
pleasure  it  would  give  to  Helen,  if  it  were 
possible  to  accept  the  invitation  thus  cor^ 
diallymade.  For  Helen's  sake,  she  hoped 
it  mi^t  prove  possible— a  hope  which 
49ea8ed  to  be  so  entirely  unselfish,  when 
Mn  Lnmley,  in  counting  her  promised 
guests,  named  among  them  Mr  Avame. 
Anne  blushed  quite  guiltily,  recognising 
how  differently  *the  most  diarming  plan 
in  the  world'  appeared  to  her  then. 

During  this  discussion,  Mr  Avame  and 
Miss  Kackbum  had  continued  fiedthfiil  to 
the  picture,  before  which  they  remained 
quietly  enough.  But  Anne  safely  out  of 
hearing,  Miss  Blackburn  turned  to  her 
neighbour  with  the  remark,  *  I  like  that 
young  lady.    I  don't  quite  know  why.' 

*  Don't  youl '  he  answered,  with  a  smile 
which  became  almost  sad  when  her  gaze 
no  longer  rested  on  him. 

*  No.  It  is  so  seldom  I  **  take  a  liking " 
to  any  one,  much  less  to  one  of  the  tribe 
of  demoiseUes,  But  this  is  an  exertional 
case— at  least  I  think  so;  though  one 
can  hardly  judge  upon  a  two  hours'  ac- 
quaintance. How  long  have  you  known 
herl' 

*Some  mouths,'  he  replied,  bending 
closer  towards  some  point  in  the  painting 
which  he  was  eTamining. 

*  Indeed!  Since  you  were  at  Hillington, 


*I  believe  I  had  met  Mr  Dynevor  bo- 
fore  that  Surely  you  must  have  heard 
me  speak  of  Mr  D^evor.' 

*  Yes;  I  think  I  remember.  She  is  his 
daughter?  And  where  did  you  meet 
them?' 

*  At  the  Grants,'  said  Mr  Avame,  be- 
ginning to  fancy  his  mother's  old  friend 
less  agreeable  than  he  had  ever  before 
known  her. 

*At  the  Grants?   Ahi' 

Miss  Blackburn  checked  the  sigh — not 
10  quickly,  however,  but  that  her  compa- 
nion detected  it,  and  the  half  bitter,  half 
sorrowful  egression  which  passed  over  her 
iaoe.  Strangely  enou£^  it  seemed  to  o(»D- 


monicate  ade^er  gloom  to  his  own  He 
became  veiy  tiioughtfiil,  and  it  was  foitQ- 
natethat  Miss  Bh^kbom's  humour  chimed 
80  (k  with  his,  that  she  never  noticed  hii 
tacitumity.  Upon  their  silence,  Mn 
Lumley's  lively  rattle  of  words  fell  like  a 
sharp  down-dropping  of  haiL 

*  Well,  good  people  all,  have  you  nen 
enough?  What  inveterate  picture-guen 
you  are!'  she  cried,  in  very  honest  asto- 
nishment. *Not  for  the  world  would  I 
disturb  you,  or  cut  short  your  enjoyment; 

but Miss  Dynevor  and  I  have  had 

our  little  talk  v^  satisfEU^rily,  and  I 
have  heard  my  hcurses  pawing  the  groand 
this  last  half-hour.  So,  if  you  are  ^ 
ready ^ 

Of  course,  thus  adjured,  everybody  nu 
quite  ready,  and  two  minutes  saw  the 
ladies  in  the  carriage,  and  Mr  Ayune 
standing  by  the  step  in  some  seeming 
hesitation. 

*  Oh,  nonsense!  You  come  with  lu,  of 
course,'  said  the  fur  mistress  of  the  paw- 
ing steeds.  *  We  are  going  for  a  drive; 
there  is  plenty  of  time,  and  I  want  to 
show  Miss  Dynevor  the  road  leading  to- 
wards River  View.    J)q  come.' 

Apparently  the  last  entreaty  was  irre- 
sistible, and  Mr  Avame  got  in.  Anne 
had  carefully  looked  another  way  while 
the  discussion  was  pending ;  but  there 
could  be  no  reason  now  why  she  shoold 
do  so.  It  was  only  courteous  to  look 
pleased,  besides  being  a  great  relief  to 
look  as  she  felt,  whidi  Anne  veiy  mudi 
preferred  doing  when  she  could. 

Mr  Avame  having  decided  on  accom- 
panying the  ladies,  appeared  resolved  also 
to  render  his  companionship  not  unwel- 
come. His  gloom  disappeued.  It  was 
not  that  he  spoke  more  frequently  than 
before,  or  with  any  definite  difference 
either  of  tone  or  manner.  But  there  waaa 
change.  The  subjects  on  which  he  talked 
were  bright — were  living,  wholesome, 
energising.  He  saw,  and  mide  the  others 
see,  the  deamess  of  the  spring  sky  &r  t^ 
wards  the  west,  and  away  from  the  doad- 
hung  city,  whence  they  were  going  Miss 
Bla&bum's  occadonal  sar<»stic  ntter- 
>ances  met  from  him  with  no  sympathy, 
no  support.  If  he  could  not  at  once  show 
that  i^e  saw  fedsely  the  thing  whereon 
she  bestowed  the  biting  civilities  of  her 
attention,  he  at  least  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing the  probability  that  she  had  as  y^ 
viewed  but  one,  and  that  the  least  bis 
side  of  the  object  of  her  oensura  In  the 
^ven  of  his  geniality  and  forbeanuioe,«ll 
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found  a  shelter;  even  Mrs  Lundeys  pl»- 
titades  were  met  by  something  wiser  than 
mockery,  and  her  unconsciously  apparent 
worldliness  rebuked  by  something  holier 
than  a  sneer. 

It  was  a  pleasant  driTe.  The  two 
hours  it  occupied  wwe  happy  hours  to 
Anne,  at  least.  Quietly  she  sat,  and  silent, 
except  when  silence  might  have  risked 
remark;  but,  whether  mute  or  speaking, 
ever  listening  and  observant  She  could 
not  afford  to  miss  a  syllable;  she  grudged 
the  loss  of  a  gesture  or  a  glance.  This 
was  one  of  her  harviest  times,  wherein  she 
gathered  up  the  treasures  of  the  summer 
bounty,  and  garnered  them  in  her  heart 
How  often  would  they  serve  for  suste- 
nance, in  the  days  when  the  sunshine  should 
be  hid  behind  clouds — *  the  days  that  are 
cold,  and  dai^,  and  dreary? '  Anne  would 
not  trouble  herself  by  seeking  an  answer 
to  this  question,  which  yet  involuntarily 
occurred  to  her  more  than  once. 

They  were  returning.  They  were  draw- 
ing near  that  part  of  the  town  where 
Anne  lived,  already  wearing  its  afternoon 
robe  of  fog — ^yellow,  and  dense,  and  suffo- 
cating; redolent  of  smoke  and  city  odours, 
oppressive  and  pestiferous  to  the  eyes 
which  beheld,  as  to  the  lungs  which  in- 
hided  it  It  was  coming  back  to  reality 
indeed — a  cheerless  reality,  neither  so 
natural  nor  so  beautiful  as  the  dream 
which  had  preceded  it  Anne  woke  with 
a  shiver.  Never  had  the  unwholesome 
suburb  appeared  so  dismal  to  her;  never 
had  the  narrow  streets  looked  so  dhi;y 
and  squalid,  nor  the  better  rows  of  'gen- 
teel '  houses  so  dingy,  tasteless,  and  angu- 
lar. The  shrill  cries  of  the  ragged  chil- 
dren playing  or  fighting  with  each  other 
—the  angry  voices  of  one  or  two  women 
disputing  outside  a  public-house — the 
monotonous  whine  of  a  beggar  on  the 
pavement — and  the  loud,  hoarse  shouting 
of  a  ballad-singer  in  the  road;  here  was  a 
fitting  accompaniment  of  sound  to  all 
visible  environments. 

Miss  Blackburn  was  looking  round  her, 
with  her  usual  alert  air  of  observation, 
this  time  mingled  with  some  de^r  feel- 
ing of  interest  said  concern.  She  glanced 
silently  at  Anne^  over  whose  countenance 
had  grown  a  sort  of  mist  too  impalpable 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  cloud,  but  still  sha- 
dowing it  as  a  cloud  might  have  done. 
Mrs  Lumleyhad  also  been  looking  about, 
with  the  v€Ty  evident  discomfort  and  re- 
vulsion Which  minds  of  a  certam  calil»e 
always  manifest  when  brought  into  con- 


tact with  that  which  is  at  once  strange 
and  physically  disagreeable  to  their  per- 
ceptions. She  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
reflecting  much  before  she  spoke;  what- 
ever was  passing  in  her  thoughts,  was 
tolerably  certain  of  finding  immediate 
utterance.    It  was  the  case  now. 

*This  is  a  most  unpleasant  part  of 
London,*  she  began,  in  happy  unconscious- 
ness that  her  companions  were  all  ren- 
dered more  or  less  uneasy  by  her  frank 
declaration.  *  I  should  thmk  it  can't  be 
healthy,  either;  so  dose,  so  smoky,  and 
lying  so  low,  too.  Do  you  find  it  agree 
with  your  family,  Miss  Dynevorr 

*  Do  people  ever  find  London  agree  with 
them,  I  wonder?'  was  Miss  Blackburn's 
timely  interruption.  *If  they  do,  I  pity 
them,  rd  rather  die  in  it,  than  love  to 
live  in  it.  Ay,  Mrs  Lumley,  to  your  face 
I  say  so!' 

'  My  father  Ukes  London,'  said  Anne, 
feeling  constrained  to  say  something,  'and 
he  is  attached  to  this  psurt  of  it,  from  asso- 
ciation. We  have  lived  here  ever  since  I 
can  remember.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  aware  of  Mr  Dynevor's  love 
ci  London,'  cried  Mrs  Lumley,  her  ideas 
thus  luckily  directed  into  a  new  chan- 
nel; '  he  is  an  old  ally  of  mine  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  quite  sympathises  with  Charles 
Lamb  and  me.' 

'  Do  you  know  Vm  sincerely  sorry  to 
find  you  so  creditably  supported^'  declared 
Miss  Blackburn,  bluntly.  Then  turning 
to  Anne,  with  a  softened  voice  sheresumed, 
'  I  hope,  however,  that  you  do  not  sluure 
the  paternal  predilection  for  a  town  life?' 

'  No,'  said  Anne,  impulsively,  *  unfortu- 
nately, no.' 

*  Why  do  you  say  unfortunaUly?*  Miss 
Blackburn  asked. 

Anne,  looking  up,  met  Mr  Avame's  ear- 
nest gaze,  which  was,  besides,  something 
more  than  earnest.  She  looked  down  again 
— agitated,  but  in  such  a  sort  that  all 
things,  past,  present,  and  future,  were  for 
the  moment  transfigured.  The  happiness 
ovei-flowed — trembled  at  her  lip&--Hshone 
liquidly  in  her  eyes.  It  was  well  she  kept 
them  drooped. 

'I  don't  know  why  I  said  so,'  she  an- 
swered, faltering.  It  had  been  an  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  to  speak  at  all,  and 
she  deserved  credit  for  accomplishing  the 
feat — ^none  guessed  how  much. 

*  You  could  not  mean  it,  Fm  sure,'  said 
Miss  Blackburn,  kindly,  explaining  in 
her  own  way  Anne's  disturbance  of  man- 
ner.   'And  I  trust  you  will  demonstrate 
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yofOBT  lore  of  the  conntiy  by  comiog  rerj 
soon  to  Tisit  your  friends  there.' 

*  Oh,  yes;  I  foigot  that  Miss  Dynevor 
often  stays  with  the  Chants,'  observed 
Mrs  Lnmley;  *yoa  will  see  her  at  Hilling- 
ton  before  the  sommer  is  over,  no  donbt 
A  curious  coincidence!' 

The  carriage  stopped  at  Anne's  door. 
Thore  was  no  time  for  more  than  a  brief 
fiuewell;  for  Mrs  Lnmley  appeared  to  be 
slightly  ennuyie,  and  impatient  for  new 
scenes  and  new  fiaces.  Mr  Ayame  stood 
ready  to  assist  Miss  Dynevor  to  ali^t 
She  found  self-possession  in  time  duly  to 
thank  Mrs  Lumley  for  the  drive,  and  to 
receive,  with  propriety,  a  more  than  ordi- 
narily imi^essive  valediction  from  Miss 
Blackburn.  Then  she  sprang  to  the 
ground,  just  touching  the  hand  extended 
to  her  aid;  and,  without  looki^  again  at 
the  face  of  the  owner  of  the  hand,  passed 
quickly  into  the  house. 

*  She  seems  an  amiable  girl,'  was  Mrs 
Lumley's  comment,  as  they  drove  of^  *  al- 
though without  any  of  her  father^s  bril- 
liant talent,  or  her  raster's  brilliant  beauty.' 

*Her  sister  is  a  beauty,  then?'  ques- 
tioned Miss  Blackburn.  *  It  was  she  of 
whom  I  heard  my  brother  speak.  He  met 
her  at  your  party  last  night,  did  he  notl' 

*Tes;  Major  Blackburn  admired  her 
exceedingly.  He  will  see  her  again  at 
my  birth-day  fdte.  I  advise  him  to  take 
care  of  his  heart.' 

Miss  Blackburn  made  no  reply.  It  be- 
came incumbent  on  Mr  Avame  to  take 
the  very  flimsy  ball  of  conversation  from 
the  fair  widow,  and  keep  it  in  the  con- 
tinual and  easy  motion  which  best  pleased 
that  lady;  a  manoeuvre  which  ne  exe- 
cuted with  much  credit  to  himself,  and 
satisSeu^on  to  his  companion. 

Anne  had  learned  from  the  servant 
who  opened  the  door,  that  her  mother 
and  Helen  were  out,  and  her  father  busy 
writing.  Welcome  news  to  the  full  heart,  to 
the  disturbed  mind  in  which  reigned  chaos 
jndeed,  but  the  chaos  as  of  a  young,  new 
world — ^untried,  unsullied,  undarkened. 

She  fled  up  to  her  own  room,  and  locked 
the  door. 

Alone  with  her  happiness,  it  is  not 
for  alien  eyes  to  look  on  its  first  tears; 
it  is  not  for  human  ears  to  listen  to  its 
first  utterances.  Those  tears — those 
wordless  utterances,  half  thanksgiving  and 
half  aspiration,  rose  as  an  incense,  and  re- 
turned upon  her  soul  like  dew;  refreshing, 
leaving  peace,  a  sweet  and  ordered  calm, 


and  silent  thou^ts,  gentle  and  bvii^ 
infinitely  patient,  and  idl-hopduL  Scnne- 
thing  after  this  sort,  mi^t  thehr  dmnhness 
have  been  translated: — 

*  I  will  never — I  shall  never  be  deqx»- 
dent  again.  It  is  not  possible  for  fate  to 
take  this  happiness  from  me.  It  is  mine 
—mine.  It  has  hem.  It  can  never  be 
blotted  away — ^tom  out  Let  what  will 
happen  to  me — ^to  him,  even^— lie  loves 
me  now!  I  guessed— *I  almost  felt  it 
b^ore.  I  know  it  to-day.  ...  I  am 
strong — I  can  bear  all  things,  I  think. 
The  memory  of  this  past  hour  will  be  al- 
ways dose  at  my  heart;  dieering  it  whm 
it  is  troubled,  supporting  it  when  it  is 
sore  tried.  I  am  content— oh,  how  con- 
tent! Even  should  there  never  be  an- 
other memory  to  dwell  with  it;  if  it  always 
rests  isolated,  apart  from,  and  differ^it 
to  all  around  it^a  drop  of  light  in  an  ocean 
of  leaden  and  doud-oovored  gloom — it 
will  be  there^-must  be  there,  unchanged 
and  unchangeable.    I  thank  God! ' 

And  all  tbis  gladness  present,  and  an- 
tidpation  of  content  and  courage  to  come, 
wit&  whidi  Anne  sallied  forth  from  her 
chamber,  arose  out  of  a  look!  Yerily,  it 
is  a  piteous  thing  that  a  woman  should 
ever  be — as  she  is  often,  alas!*— crushed 
unto  the  dust  with  misery;  seeing  what  a 
little  thing  sufficeth  to  raise  her  into  a 
very  delirmm  of  bliss. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 
TBOUBLI  AT  HOMX^  AKD  QAIBTT  ABBOAD. 

*  Anne  has  been  unusually  bright  these 
last  two  or  three  days,  I  think,'  Mr  Dyne- 
vor observed  to  his  wife  one  evening,  as 
they  sat  by  the  fire;  Helen  being  away 
wilji  some  friends  at  the  theatre,  and  the 
subject  of  his  remark  having  gone  up- 
stairs with  the  children.  *  Always  cheer- 
ful as  her  aspect  is,  it  is  now  something 
more.  She  not  only  looks  serene,  she 
looks  happy.' 

*  Happy!'  echoed  Mrs  Dynevor,  with 
an  inflection  of  voice  almost  as  tragic  as 
Pauline  Deschappelles*  celebrated  utter- 
ance of  the  adjective.  Indeed,  the  poor 
lady  had  been  in  a  more  than  ordinarily 
tragic  mood  the  whole  day,  in  consequence 
of  a  combination  of  various  domestic 
disasters  and  vexations,  peculiarly  trying 
to  her  spirit  *  I  wish  I  were  capable  of 
throwiag  off  my  cares  and  anxieties  as 
easUy  as  other  people  do,'  she  continued, 
jerking  her  needle  so  emphatically,  that 
the  itSl  darning-cotton  broke.  *  Nothii^ 
seems  to  trouble  some  people.    No  one 
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feels  the  constant  miseries  we  are  suffer- 
ing under  as  I  do.' 

.  *  Would  it  materially  add  to  your  com- 
fort to  have  a  companion  in  distress,  my 
dextV  her  hushand  asked;  *  because,  I 
have  no  doubt,  Anne,  or  Helen,  or  I  (to 
whom  I  conclude  you  allude,  under  the 
dignified  disguise  of  "some  people"), 
could  oblige  you  by  getting  up  a  veiy 
respectable  show  of  despondency  at  the 
shortest  notice.  I  am  sure,  Mary,'  he 
added,  putting  aside  his  air  of  banter,  and 
assuming  a  kinder,  as  weU  as  a  more 
serious  tone,  *you  are  too  reasonable,  and 
too  affectionate  a  mother,  to  feel  anything 
but  pleasure  and  relief  in  the  happy  looks 
of  your  children.' 

*  No  one  can  accuse  me  of  want  of  love 
for  my  children,'  his  wife  answered,  with 
something  like  a  sob.  *  Goodness  knows,  if 
it  were  not  for  them,  I  should  not  care — 
I  should  never  grieve.' 

*  And  I  know  it,  too,'  rejoined  Mr  Dyne- 
vor,  with  an  effort  to  smile  off  her  lugu- 
briousness,  and  his  own  consequent  an- 
noyance. *  But  come I  was  speak- 
ing of  our  Anne.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
underlying  light  in  her  eyes,  the  elastic 
spring  in  her  step,  the  ease  with  which 
her  mouth  relaxes  into  smiles.  She  was 
never  so  much  a  girl  as  now — not  at 
fifteen.  It  delights  me— *puzzles  me  also. 
What  has  changed  her  thus  within  a 
weekr 

*It  is  since  she  went  to  the  Grants. 
No  doubt  her  visit  did  her  good.  And 
when  people  feel  weil  it  naturally  puts 
them  in  spirits — young  people,  especially.' 

'Ah,  but  not  Anne.  Well  or  ill,  she 
is  always  her  sweet,  quiet,  cheerful  self. 
It  is  mental  well-being  that  shines  in  her 
fsyoe  now.  After  all,  it  is  perhaps  enough 
to  see  it,  and  be  grateful,  without  seeking 
to  penetrate  into  its  cause.' 

*But  I  don't  know  that,'  said  Mrs 
Dynevor,  with  some  vivacity;  *if  there  ia 
a  cause,  I  should  like  to  find  it  out.  And 
now  I  remember,  Helen  told  me— Helen 
has  said  more  than  once,  that  she  thinks 
Anne  likes  Edward  Grant.  They  were 
always  great  Mends — ^it  is  a  likely  case 
enough.  And  I  should  be  glad-— satisfied 
for  her  to  marry  him.' 

*  Nevertheless,'  observed  the  father, 
musingly,  *it  is  rather  an  odd  interpreta- 
tion of  Anne's  unwonted  brightness — ^that 
she  loves  Edward  Grant.  In  a  day  or  two 
he  siuls  for  India.' 

*  Yes;  but  you  know  he  has  an  excel- 
lent appointment  ^there,  by  which  he  will 


make  a  handsome  fortune  in  a  very  few 
years.' 

*  How  do  you  know  that  is  the  case, 
my  dear  ?  How  do  you  know  he  has  this 
"  excellent  appointment  ? " ' 

*  Of  course  he  has.  What  else  should 
he  go  away  for  1  People  don't  go  to  Cal- 
cutta for  change  of  air,'  rejoined  Mrs  Dy- 
nevor. *  Nothing  can  be  more  promising 
than  his  prospects.  And  I  daresay  Anne 
sees  tha^  and  is  contented.  When  he 
returns  with  a  sufficient  income,  no  doubt 
they  will  be  married.  It  is  much  better 
than  beginning  life  on  the  comparatively 
small  stipend  he  would  have  had  here  firom 
his  profession.    Anne  is  a  sensible  girl.' 

Mr  Dynevor  was  inclined  to  doubt  the 
justice  of  the  eulogium  thus  applied, 
highly  as  he  thought  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ters sense.    But  he  said  nothing. 

*  That  is  it,  you  may  be  quite  certain,' 
went  on  Mrs  Dynevor,  beginning  to  be 
pleased  with  her  own  hypothesis,  *and 
that  is  the  reason  of  her  sudden  light- 
heartedness.  You  know  it  is  such  a  com- 
fort to  a  woman  to  feel  her  prospects  in 
life  assured.  I  remember,  Edmund,  When 
I  was  first  engaged  to  you,  how  happy  I 
was!  Ah,  dear  me!  It  seemed  quite  a 
different  world.' 

*  And  were  you  especially  joyful  when 
I  had  to  leave  you,  that  year  I  went  to 
the  Continent?* 

*  Well,  no;  I  was  miserable  enough,  to 
be  sure.  But  then,  you  see,  our  engage- 
ment was  so  uncertain;  it  seemed  even  so 
hopeless,  sometimes.  » It  is  a  very  different 
case  with  Anne  and  Mr  Grant.  They 
have  only  to  wait,  and  may  be  quite  at 
ease.' 

*  My  dear,  all  mundane  considerations 
set  aside,  do  you  think  people  who  love 
one  another  can  ever  be  "  quite  at  ease," 
with  several  thousand  miles  between 
them]  Could  you  1  No!  nor  your  daugh- 
ter either.  Besides,  it  is  impossible  that 
Anne  should  have  engaged  herself  to  Ed- 
ward Grant,  or  any  one  else,  without  in- 
forming her  father  and  mother.' 

,  *Fm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Edmund,' 
persisted  his  wife;  *  you  have  no  idea  how 
quiet  Anne  is  about  things — ^how  silent 
i^e  can  be.' 

*When  it  is  advisable  to  be  quiet — 
when  it  is  right  to  be  silent.  But  in  the 
present  instance  it  is  neither.  I  don't 
believe  in  this  engagement.' 

*  And  I  feel  convinced  of  it,  my  dear,' 
concluded  Mrs  Dynevor;  *and  Fll  have  a 
talk  myself  with  Anne  about  it.' 
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'  On  no  account,*  peremptorily  cried  her 
husband.  *Her  secret,  if  she  has  one, 
shall  not  be  extorted  or  surprised  from 
hex.  And  if,  as  I  believe,  your  suspidcms 
are  groundless,  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  suffer  her  to  see  them.  Don't 
say  a  word  to  her  upon  the  subject.' 

*  Well,  then,  TU  ask  Helen.  You  can 
have  no  objection  to  my  {^)eakiDg  to 
Helen.  And  she  may  know,  or  guess 
something.    I  should  like  to  be  certain.' 

*  Speak  to  Helen,  if  you  wi^,  though  I 
don't  see  much  use  in  your  doing  so. 
But  be  careful  that  Anne  knows  nothing 
of  your  inquisition.' 

*  I'll  take  care.' 

And,  to  do  her  justice,  Mrs  Dynevor 
was  very  effectual  in  her  precautions. 
Anne  remained  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
conjectures  respecting  herself  which  were 
current  in  the  family.  Her  thoughts  and 
her  feeUngs  being  at  this  time  more  in- 
troverted than  was  usual  with  her,  her 
naturally  acute  observation  and  womanly 
quickness  of  perception  were,  if  not 
blunted,  partially  sheathed,  so  to  egesk. 
She  did  not  perceive  the  involuntary  ear- 
nestness with  which  her  father  often  re- 
garded her,  nor  the  glances  of  smiling 
intelligence  which  were  occasionally  ex- 
changed between  her  mother  and  Helen. 
She  was  happily  unaware  of  the  general 
gaze  directed  towards  her  one  morning, 
when  Mr  Dynevor  read  aloud  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  sailing  of  the  ship  for 
Calcutta,  which,  as  they  all  knew,  bore 
Edward  Grant  on  bosurd.  little  she 
guessed  the  conclusions  drawn  from  her 
rapid  change  of  colour  as  she  listened; 
her  thoughtfulness  afterwards,  and  the 
downcast  look  which  her  face  wore  for 
some  time  that  day. 

The  misapprehension  must  have  cor- 
rected itself  before  long,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, new  and  serious  themes  arose  to 
distract  the  attention  of  all.  Anne's 
fears  for  her  father's  health  were  but  too 
soon  justified.  The  day  before  that  fixed 
for  Mrs  Lumley's  festivity  (to  which  both 
the  sisters  had  prepared  to  go),  Mr  Dyne- 
vor was  unable  to  leave  his  bed;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  morning,  the  usual  pain 
and  oppression  in  the  head,  from  which 
he  suffered  after  overwork,  became  so 
violent,  that  both  in  the  hope  of  relieving 
him,  and  to  satisfy  their  own  anxiety, 
Anne  sent  for  Dr  Bogerson.  When  he 
came,  his  prescription  was  one  given 
twenty  times  before,  but  reiterated  now 
with  additional  and  impressive  gravity. 


*^Re9t,  perfect  rest,  mental  and  pbya- 
cal.  My  dear  Miss  Anne,'  he  contmned, 
turning  to  the  pale  and  anxious  dau^ter, 
whom  he  had  known  since  her  early  dM- 
hood,  *  you  must  watch  your  father;  yoa 
must  keep  him  from  pen  and  ink,  as  yon 
would  from  poison.' 

*  I  will^I  will!'  she  cried,  eagerly  and 
earnestly. 

Poor  girl — ^this  new  sorrow  bron^t 
with  it  the  sting  of  reniorse.  She  re- 
proached herself  bitterly  for  ihe  self* 
^igrossment  of  the  last  few  days,  whidi, 
she  fancied,  had  prevented  her  from 
seeing  in  time,  the  symptoms  of  fiitigoe 
and  exhaustion  which  generally  hendded 
her  father's  illnesses. 

If  she  had,  indeed,  failed  in  her  osqaI 
watchfulness,  she  at  least  did  her  best 
now  to  i&paii  the  defalcation.  With  her 
characteristic  quiet  decision,  shesetaboat 
the  various  duties  which  now  it  became 
necessary  to  fulfil  Her  naother,  totall/ 
prostrated  in  the  first  shock  of  snch  s 
calamity  as  her  husband's  serious  iUness, 
was  unable  either  to  direct  the  household, 
or  to  officiate  as  nurse,  with  the  min^ 
thoughtfulness  and  pati^ce,  quickness 
and  gentleness,  which  so  nervously  sensi- 
tive a  patient  required.  It  was  Anne  to 
whom  every  one  looked  for  direction,  u 
well  as  for  assistance.  And  it  was  net 
probable  that  they  would  look  ui 
vain. 

The  idea  of  going  to  Mrs  Lumle/s  the 
next  day  was,  of  course,  immediately 
abandoned.  She  could  have  hated  herself 
for  the  pang  of  disappointment  which  she 
yet  found  it  impossible  to  repress,  although 
it  was  perfectly  concealed  from  all  obser- 
vance ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  Helen  said 
to  her  mother,  *  No  doubt  she  was  gkMi  to 
escape  the  infliction  of  a  gay  party,  in 
which  she  never  took  much  ddight  It 
could  be  no  sacrifice  to  her*  Anne  beard 
the  remark,  and  sighed  over  her  own  sue- 
cessfol  show  of  indifference. 

Helen  never  pretended  to  a  simiiar 
philosophy.  She  frankly  avowed  her  de- 
sire to  go,  and  consulted  with  Anne  on 
the  best  means  of  attaining  h»  wisA. 

*  You  know,  dear  Anne,  I  can  be  of  no 
use  at  home.  There  is  a  plurality  of 
nurses  ahready.    Why  should  I  not  got' 

*If  you  so  greatly  wish  it,'  said  Anne, 
in  a  half  constrained  and  hesitating  tone, 
*  imder  the  (arcumstances * 

*  Indeed,  Anne,  I  do  greatly,  earnestly 
wish  it,'  returned  Helen,  with  singnltf 
impress! veness ;  *you  don't  know;  yo^ 
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can't  gaess  how  mndi.    I  hftve  set  my 

heart  upon  it — ^there  are  reasons ^ 

Anne  might,  in  all  simplicity,  haTe  in- 
qnired  what  were  these  reasons;  or,  at 
least,  might  have  hazarded  some  conjeo- 
ture  of  her  own  as  to  their  nature;  but 
at  this  moment  her  mother's  voice  sound- 
ing from  the  sick-room,  summoned  her 
away.    And  her  thoughts  being  turned 
into    another   channel,   the   details   of 
Helen's  mysterious  earnestness   passed 
from  her  mind.    She  only  remembered 
the  fact  itself,  that  the  young  girl  was 
eagerly  desirous  of  leaving  the  anxious 
and  disturbed  household,  for  the  brilliant 
festivities  at  Mrs  Lumley's.    And  sudi 
being  the  &ct,  the  elder  sister  hardly 
knew  whether  to  be  glad  ot  swrry,  when 
drenmstanoes  led  to  the  gratification  of 
what,  nevertheless,  seemed  an  almost 
unnatural  desire.     Some  Mends  sent, 
offering  to  take  the  sisters  in  their  car- 
riage to  Chiswick,  the  next  day;  and  the 
difficulty  of  transit  thus  removed,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  obstacle  to  Helen's  de- 
p^ure,  if  she  herself  saw  and  felt  none. 
Mrs  Dynevor  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  trouble  of  the  time  to  take  more 
than  a  passing  share  in  the  discussion; 
although,  had  this  been  otherwise,  the 
result,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  the 
same.    Helen  would  like  to  go,  and  it 
had  been  her  habit,  since  Helen's  infancy, 
to  indulge  her  in  every  practicable  matter. 
Therefore,  her  consent  was  inevitable, 
and  once  given,  nothing  more  was  said  to 
her  on  the  subject.    Sbe  seemed  to  think 
of  it  as  little.    All  oth^  considerations, 
even  this  of  her  &vourite  child,  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  one  overwhelming 
anxiety.    Even  her  peevishness,  her  firet- 
fulness  ceased  to  be;  the  usual  sources  of 
irritation  appeared  innocuous  for  the  time 
being;  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  forgotten 
or  crushed  out,  under  the  weight  of  this 
heaviest  trial  of  alL 

At  times  like  these,  she  clung  instinc- 
tively to  Anne,  as  her  aid  and  support 
under  difficulty.  Helen  was  the  petted 
darUng  of  heac  ordinary  life;  but  when 
unusual  circumstances  brought  unusual 
qualities  into  play,  Helen  was  little  solace, 
and  no  assistance.  She  had  said  truly — 
and  alas!  had  felt  no  shame  in  the  avowal 
— that  *  she  could  be  of  no  use  at  home.' 
It  was  probably  less  as  a  loss,  than  as  an 
unrecognised  reUef,  that  Helen's  absence 
would  be  felt  by  the  harassed  and  dis- 
oiganised  family.  And  this,  too,  although 
the  was  not  unamiable  in  her  home  re- 


lations, and  was  generally  liked  for  her 
liveliness,  her  easy  good  nature,  and 
that  demonstratively  alectionate  disposi- 
tion which  is  always  sure  to  be  popular- 
popularity,  domestic,  as  well  as  public, 
commonly  choosing  to  link  itself  with 
kindred  shallowness  and  superficiality. 

But  there  are  epochs  whidi  are  as  the 
touchstone  both  to  character  and  to 
popular  estimation  of  it;  and  this  was  of 
them.  So  Helen — ^whose  besetting  sin 
was  the  fault  most  fatal  to  the  beauty  of 
a  woman's  character,  sdfiahneia—iosbeied 
by  her  mother's  weak  indulgence,  till  it 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  its  own  existence 
•—Helen  1^  the  home,  now  douded  more 
than  ever  by  the  shadow  of  sickness, 
without  any  troublesome  consciousness  of 
the  unbveliness,  the  unwomanly  callous^ 
ness  of  which  idie  ifhs  thus  guilly.  She 
did  not,  or  would  not  believe  that  her 
father's  illness  was  anything  serious;  and, 
moreover,  she  had  easily  persuaded  her- 
self into  the  conviction,  that  her  peace  of 
mind,  the  happiness  of  her  whole  future^ 
depended  on  her  meeting  Mr  Avame  al 
Mrs  Lumley's.    She  mttst  go. 

Anne  had  decided  upon  false  premises, 
that  it  was  impossible  her  aster  could  be 
in  love  with  Mr  Avame.  To  love,  in 
the  higher  and  holier  sense,  indeed, 
was  not  in  Helen's  nature,  which  as  yet 
was  too  light — ^too  readily  and  rapidly  im- 
pressed— ^to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  deep 
or  indeUble  impression.  But,  like  nu)el 
girls,  she  had  her  dreams;  and  she  was 
one  of  the  many  who  dream  of  love,  and 
take  the  vision  for  the  reaUty.  It  was 
natural  enough  that  she  should  fix  on 
Mr  Avarne  for  the  hero  of  her  romance, 
simply,  because  he  was  the  only  person 
with  whom  she  came  in  sufficiently  fre- 
quent contact.  It  might  always  be  noted, 
that,  after  any  unusud  experience  of 
society,  Helen's  enthusiasm  palpably 
cooled;  her  allusions  to  Mr  Avame  be- 
came less  frequent,  and  more  measured 
in  their  laudation.  In  one  of  Helen's 
temperament,  these  differences  of  outward 
manifestation  denoted  very  faithfully  the 
diange  in  the  feelings  with  which  sbe 
regarded  him.  When  she  had  much 
time  to  herself,  her  thoughts  were  apt  to 
range  in  the  one  direction,  fostering  the 
species  of  sentiment  she  chose  to  M  by 
a  holier  name.  Much  staying  at  home, 
and  fresh  endurances  of  the  unromantic 
distresses  of  that  home,  were  sure  to  bmg 
Helen's  state  of  mind  to  a  crisis.  This 
was  the  case  now.    She  was  flushed  with 
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agitation,  trembling  with  the  excitement 
of  a  vague  expectancy,  as  she  set  out  for 
Ohiswick.  She  had  bade  adieu  to  her 
mother  and  sister  with  her  usual  lavish- 
ness  of  caresses  and  fond  words,  and  tears, 
too,  always  ready  of  coming  to  her  eyes; 
but,  whether  evoked  by  the  pale  and 
anxious  looks  of  those  she  was  leaving 
behind,  or  by  some  sensitiveness  more 
personal  to  herself,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
The  children  followed  her  to  the  door, 
and  stood  to  see  her  enter  the  carriage- 
Albert,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  with 
an  air  of  grim,  condescending  interest; 
and  little  Grace,  her  eyes  widely  opened 
in  wondering  admiration  of  Helenas  freshly 
trimmed  bonnet  and  new  silk  dress,  the 
attainment  of  which  luxuries  had  been 
compassed  with  considerable  difficulty, 
and  much  ingenious  contrivance  on  the 
part  of  all  the  female  members  of  the 
fjEunily.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
Helen  looked  exceedingly  attractive. 
There  was  about  her  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  that  bloom  of  youth 
which  is  almost  pathetic  in  its  intangible 
and  mysterious  beauty — ^undefined  as  a 
mist,  colourless  as  air,  yet  radiant  and 
glorifying  as  sunlight. 

*  Sister  Helen  looks  like  a  queen,  I 
think,*  remarked  Grace,  with  the  true 
childish  idea  of  regal  attributes;  *  don't 
you  think  so,  Albert  1' 

That  young  gentleman's  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  far  too  great  to  permit 
him  to  give  the  anticipated  assent.  He 
pondered  gravely  for  a  minute  or  two,  as 
they  still  stood  by  the  open  door.  Then, 
as  he  drew  her  into  the  house  with  a 
dignified  assumption  of  fraternal  care,  he 
letfEdl  a  few  sober  syllables: — *  You  don't 
know  much  about  queens,  I  expect,  Grace. 
Come  in— it's  cold.' 

And  not  till  the  little  girl  was  safely 
out  of  hearing,  did  he  reUeve  his  mind 
by  muttering  to  himself— 

*  A  nice  selfish  que^,  I  know;  going 
off  to  balls,  when  everybody  is  miserable. 
7  don't  like  it!' 

The  next  day,  at  least,  Albert's  some- 
what prematurely  gloomy  view  of  affiurs 
was  amply  justified.  Everybody  was 
miserable  enough.  The  expected  im- 
provement in  Mr  Dynevor's  state  had 
not  taken  place,  and  the  doctor  looked 
graver  than  ever.  He  said  little  at  the 
time,  but  promised  to  call  again  as  he 
returned  from  his  rounds;  and  left  poor 
Mrs  Dynevor  thoroughly  prostrated  in 


helpless  despair  by  the  bedside  of  W 
husband,  who  lay  in  the  heavy,  stapified, 
fevered  sleep,  which  alternated  with  his 
more  painful  intervals  of  waking  restlen- 
ness.  Anne  stood  near,  pale  and  tearless, 
but  feeling  that  inward  shivering  d  the 
heart  which  tells  us,  before  we  dare  ic- 
knowledge  it  to  ourselves,  that  we  stand 
in  the  i^adow  of  coming  danger  to  the 
loved. 

When  the  doctor  had  gone,  Mn 
Dynevor  gave  free  vent  to  her  grief 
Anne  came  to  her  side,  and  gently  essayed 
to  comfort  and  re-assure  her. 

*  Oh,  Anne— Anne — ^yourfether!'  was 
all  the  wife  kept  saying;  the  tone  of  her 
lamentations  inconceivably  ennobled  bj 
the  extremity  of  the  sorrow  that  gave 
rise  to  them.  *K  only  your  fether 
were  well  again,  we  could  bear  ereiy- 
thing!' 

*Be  hopeftd— let  us  all  be  hopefbl,' 
Anne  said,  while  her  own  spirit  was 
sinking  within  her-^*  better  still,  let  us 
have^t^.' 

The  words  strengthened  herself  even 
as  she  uttered  them.  And  presently  Mn 
Dynevor  dried  her  tears,  and  looked  up, 
with  a  quieter  melancholy  settied  on  her 
countenance. 

There  was  a  light  tap  at  the  door;  and 
littie  Grace  entered.  Her  cheeks  were 
dimpled  with  half-suppressed  smiles,  her 
eyes  glistening  with  some  childish  con- 
sciousness of  drollery,  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  aspect  of  those  in  the  sick 
room. 

*  There  is  such  a  fiinny  man  down- 
stairs,' she  began,  and  then  stopped,  her 
face  instinctively  drooping,  as  she  noticed 
the  depressed  looks  of  her  mother  and 
sister.  Everything  was  forgotten  bnt 
the  quick  desire  to  show  sympathy— a 
characteristic  inseparable  from  simple, 
unperverted  childhood — girl-childhood, 
especially — and  she  ran  up  to  Anne  with 
eager  kisses  and  broken  words: — 

*  Oh,  sister  Anne!  Is  papa— dear  paj» 
— worse?' 

*Not  worse,  dear,  I  trust;  but  no 
better,'  whispered  Anne.  *  Don't  cry,  or 
m^n^n^i^.  will  be  sad  again.  We  must  all 
keep  as  cheerful  as  we  can.  What  did 
you  come  to  tell  us?' 

She  had  drawn  her  away  from  the  bed- 
side, and  out  of  hearing  of  Mrs  Dynevor. 
Grace,  in  a  subdued  tone,  resumed  her 
mission. 

*  A  man  came  and  wanted  to  see  papa 
Rebecca  said  he  was  not  at  home,  ttid  I 
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was  in  the  passage,  and  ran  and  said  he 
was  at  home,  but  he  was  ill,  in  bed. 
And  the  man  came  in,  and  said  some- 
thing about  my  telling  the  truth,  and 
being  a  good  little  girl,  so  funnily,  sister 
Anne,  you  can't  think.' 

*  What  sort  of  a  man  ?  What  does  he 
want]'  Anne  was  asking,  with  a  vague 
sickening  kind  of  fear,  when  she  detected 
a  stir  on  the  stairs  outside  the  door. 

*  Run  to  mamma,  Grace,  and  stay  with 
her  till  I  come,*  she  hurriedly  said,  and 
then  passed  quickly  from  the  room,  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  her,  very  firmly,  the 
little  girl  thought. 

*  Where  has  Anne  gonef  cried  Mrs 
Bynevor,  uneasily;  *  go  and  tell  her  she 
must  not  stay  away  long,  Grace.  If 
papa  wakes,  he  must  have  his  sago.' 

*I  know  how  to  give  papa  his  sago,' 
said  Grace,  eagerly;  *  I've  seen  Aime  pour 
it  out  of  the  httle  saucepan  into  this  cup 
often.    Let  me  do  it.' 

Her  mother  consented,  and  super- 
intended the  operation.  Fortunately, 
therefore,  Anne  was  not  followed,  and 
they  remained  quietly  in  the  chamber 
till  Mr  Dynevor  awoke.  As  always,  his 
first  confused  gaze  around  him  was  in 
search  of  Anne;  his  first  w(H*ds  were  an 
inquiry  for  her. 

*  She  will  be  here  directly,'  said  Mrs 
Bynevor;  adding  numberless  questions 
as  to  how  he  felt,  how  he  had  slept, 
^c.  But  these  asked  and  answered,  the 
invalid  recurred  to  his  own  demand. 

*  Where  is  Anne?  I  wish  Anne  would 
come.' 

*  She  has  gone  to  see '  began  the 

ingenuous  little  Grace.  But  the  disclosure 
was  prevented  by  the  re-entrance  of  Anne 
herself. 

She  looked  less  calm  than  usual. 
There  was  an  indescribable  appearance  in 
her  face,  which  any  one  who  knew  the 
circumstances  would  at  once  have  recog- 
nised as  compounded  half  of  a  shrinking, 
Beared  remembrance  of  something  past; 
and  half  of  dread  and  apprehension  of 
that  which  was  yet  to  come.  Happily, 
however,  no  suspicions  were  aroused,  and, 
therefore,  no  observation.  Grace,  who 
began  a  question  about  the  *  funny  man,' 
was  easily  interrupted,  and  presently 
taken  aside,  and  happily  established  with 
a  story-book  on  a  stool  by  the  fire. 

*  Sit  quietly  there,  dear,  and  don't  run 
about  or  talk,  lest  you  disturb  papa.' 

And  then  Anne  seated  herself  beside 
the  bed,  and  prepared  to  read  the  day's 
Vol.  III. 


newspaper  to  her  father,  as  she  was  wont 
during  his  illness.  She  tried  hard  to 
steady  her  voice,  to  make  her  utterance 
distinct.  It  was  beyond  her  power,  how- 
ever, to  continue  the  eflfort  for  very  long; 
more  especially  as  her  ears  were  eagerly 
strained  all  the  while  to  catch  every  sound 
in  the  house  below. 

*I  can't  hear — I  can't  understand,' 
complained    Mr    Dynevor,    at    length. 

*  Mary,  will  you  read  ?' 

WhOe  Mrs  Dynevor  resumed  the  lead- 
ing article,  Anne  constrained  herself  to 
remain  quietly  in  her  chair,  her  fingers 
busied  with  some  needlework,  on  which 
it  seemed  as  if  her  whole  attention  was 
fixed.  It  was  her  father's  deep-drawn 
breathing  that  aroused  her,  and  Mrs 
Dynevor  simultaneously  looked  up,  and 
ceased  her   measured  delivery    of   the 

*  Times"  majestic  periods. 

*  Asleep  again ! '  said  she,  in  an  alarmed 
tone;  *  how  much  he  sleeps !  I'm  afiuid 
it  cannot  be  a  good  sign,  Anne.' 

*Dr  Rogerson  said,  the  more  rest 
he  had,  the  better  it  would  be.  It 
will ' 

Here  Albert  entered  the  room,  with 
an  odd  look  of  half-frightened  mystery 
in  his  face. 

*  Sister  Anne — Mr  Thorpe ' 

Anne  rose  quickly  from  her  seat. 
*rm  coming,  Albert.     I'll  speak  to 

you  directly.' 

*  What  is  the  matter?  For  heaven's 
sake,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter?'  cried 
Mrs  Dynevor,  with  vague  terror. 

*Hush,  dear  mamma.  Don't  let  us 
wake  my  father.  I  will  teU  you  all  in  a 
minute,'  whispered  Anne,  her  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  returning  to  her. 
'Albert  has  been  to  fetch  Mr  Thoroe. 
I  thought  it  best,  since  he  knows  about 
papa's  affairs.  He  will  arrange — ^he  will 
settle  — —  Oh,  mamma,  compose  your- 
self!   For  all  our  sakes,  be  calm!' 

It  was  some  time  before  Mrs  Dynevor 
could  be  calm.  She  would  know  all; 
nothing  must  be  kept  from  her;  but 
when  Anne,  in  obedience  to  the  injunction, 
proceeded  to  explain  to  her,  in  a  low  tone, 
all  that  she  herself  knew  and  compre- 
hended, the  overwhelmed  lady  could 
only  burst  into  incoherent  expressions  of 
misery  and  despair. 

*  Your  poor  father  so  ill;  and  now  this 
new  calamity!  What  is  to  become  of  us, 
Anne?  Tell  me— tell  me— what  is  to 
become  of  us  all?' 

*  Speak  lower,  dear  mamma,'  pleaded 
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Anne,  anxiously;  *  the  children  are  here, 
and  it  is  better  thaJt  they  should  not  know/ 
There  was  a  pause.  The  afflicted 
Mrs  Dynevor  really  strove  to  command 
herself,  and  at  last  began  to  shed  her 
tears  in  silence.  Anne,  standing  beside 
her,  regarded  her  with  a  sad  and  troubled 
gaze,  which  sometimes  wandered  to  the 
children — Albert  alert  and  inquiring, 
but  puzzled;  and  little  Grace,  with  her 
innocent  eyes  raised  in  utter  wonderment 
of  what  was  going  on. 

*  And  now,'  said  Anne,  presently,  when 
her  mother  appeared  to  be  restored  to 
something  like  composure,  ^  will  you  see 
Mr  Thorpe,  mamma,  or  shall  IV 

*  /  see  him  ?  Oh,  my  dear,  how  can  I 
see  him  ?    What  could  I  say ' 

*  Then  I  must.  '  He  ought  not  to  be 
kept  waiting  longer.  But — ^but*-— hesi- 
tated Anne,  shrinking  a  little  firom  the 
solitariness  of  the  encounter — *if — ^you 
would  just  go  into  the  room  with  me, 
mamma,  it  would  be  easier.' 

*0h,  I  cannot — I  cannot,'  cried  Mrs 
Bynevor,  quickly.  *How  can  I  leave 
your  father]' 

STrae — :true,'  murmured  Anne,  al- 
most in  compunction.  And  with  no 
further  hesitation,  she  left  the  room. 

When  she  returned  to  it,  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  her  father  was  awake, 
and  talking  to  Dr  Rogerson,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  had  again  called  to 
see  him.  Mrs  Dynevor  sat  by,  but 
started  up  with  uncontrollable  anxiety 
as  she  caught  the  eye  of  her  daughter. 
A  look  quieted  her,  and  she  resumed 
her  seat  Anne  approached  the  bed- 
side. 

*  There  is  an  improvement  here  within 
these  three  hours,'  said  Dr  Rogerson, 
with  a  cheerful  smile;  *  our  patient  will 
soon  slip  from  our  hands.  Miss  Anne, 
if  all  goes  on  well,  now.' 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room  as  he 
spoke,  and  by  a  look  drew  Anne  and  her 
mother  after  him. 

*  He  is  certainly  better,'  said  he,  when 
they  were  all  gathered  outside  the  door; 
*  and  will  continue  to  irnprove,  I  trust, 
daily— hourly.  But  there  is  something 
yet  to  be  done,  to  insure  his  complete 
restoration.  Immediately  he  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  journey,  he  should  be 
removed  to  the  sea-side..  The  fresh 
bracing  air,  the  quiet  of  the  country, 
will  do  more  to  strengthen  him  than  fifty 
physicians,  and  all  the  drugs  in  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  to  boot.' 


*But  it  is  impossible!'  began  Mrs 
Dynevor,  almost  in  a  shriek. 

*No— no-^o!'-  cried  Anne,  hastily 
entreating  her  silence;  ^  nothing  is  im- 
possible, tf  it  be  necessary  to  my  fiithei's 
health.' 

*I  assure  you  of  its  necessity,'  the 
doctor  returned,  gravely.  *  Mr  Dynevor 
may — ^will,  no  doubt— get  better,  as  he 
has  frequently  done  before  from  similar 
attacks,  so  as  to  resume  his  ordinaij 
avocations  for  a  time.  But  it  will  only 
be  for  a  time.  No  permanent  good  will 
be  effected,  but  by  vigorous  means  and 
a  radical  change,  such  as  I  have  advised. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  made  the 
suggestion,'  he  added,  with  some  emphasis, 

*  but  I  was  never  so  <x)nvinced,  as  now, 
of  its  serious  importance.* 

*  Since  that  is  the  case,'  said  Anne, 
quietly,  as  he  left  them,  '  we  will  lose  no 
time  in  conveying  my  father  to  some 
country  place  on  the  coast.' 

*  How  can  we  ?  What  are  you  think- 
ing of?  What  do  you  intend  to  dof 
cried  Mrs  Dynevor,  bewildered,  and  half 
stupified. 

*  Listen  to  me  for  a  minute,  dear 
mamma,'  replied  Anne,  in  a  low  voice, 

*  and  I  will  tell  you.' 

That  same  morning  opened  brightly 
on  Mrs  Lumle/s  gay  party  assembled  at 
River  View.  H3en  looked  forth  from 
the  window  of  her  pretty  chamber,  on  a 
scene,  clear,  sunshiny,  and  spring-like, 
although  the  bright  fire  burning  within 
the  room  was  sufficiently  welcome. 
Helen  found  it  pleasant  to  sit  beside  it, 
during  the  half-hour  that  would  elapse 
before  the  breakfast-bell  summoned  the 
various  guests  down-stairs.  And  the 
half-hour  passed  in  retrospection  and 
meditation. 

First,  she  recalled  all  the  incidents 
which  had  as  yet  characterised  her  stav. 
These  were  not  many.  Last  night  there 
had  been  music  and  dancing,  chess  and 
acted  charades.  She  had  taken  part  in 
iqany  of  these  amusements,  but  some- 
how, without  deriving  any  great  enjoy- 
ment from  any  of  them.  Mr  Avame 
was  there  when  she  arrived,  and*  she 
could  not  help  noticing,  with  some 
wonder,  his  look  of  blank  disappointment, 
as  she  made  her  sister  Anne's  excuses  to 
Mrs  Lumley.  He  came  up  to  her  after- 
wards, and  talked  for  a  little  while;  at 
first,  on  indifferent  subjects-^hen  about 
home,  but  without  naming  Anne,  » 
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omissioii,  the  infinite  suggestiveness  of 
which  Helen  had  not  yet  learned  to  under- 
stand. After  that,  he  had  left  her,  and 
she  had  seen  him,  during  the  evening, 
either  playing  chess  or  landing  over  a 
hook  in  some  quiet  comer  of  the  room. 
Mrs  Lumley  rallying  him  on  his  unusual 
gravity,  he  had  joined  in  the  general 
conversation,  with  all  apparent  eiase  and 
enjottement,  A  very  keen  observer  might 
have  detected  the  effort  it  was  to  him; 
how  forced  was  his  gaiety,  and  how 
ahsent  he  sometimes  was,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Helen  was  not  that  acute  observer, 
although  she  watched  him  closely. 

That  she  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
this,  showed  that  she  herself  had  not  been 
so  happily  engrossed  in  the  society  around 
her,  as  she  possibly  anticipated  that  she 
should  be.  And,  in  fact,  among  the  many 
brilliant  beauties  whom  Mrs  Lumley  had 
gathered  together,  Helen's  attractions,  if 
not  absolutely  overlooked,  did  not  meet 
with  tiie  ready  admiration  and  general 
homage  which  she  had  delightefiy  ex- 
perienced more  than  once  l^fore.  She 
felt  in  some  degree  de  trop  among  the 
groups  of  gracefal  girls  and  surrounding 
cavaliers,  who,  all  more  or  less  intimate 
with  each  other,  talked  and  laughed 
together  about  things,  plaices,  and  persons 
that  were  entilily  unfamiliar  to  Helen. 
It  had  been  a  real  relief  to  speak  and  be 
spc^en  to  by  one  whom  she  knew  so  well  as 
[die  knew  Mr  Avame.  It  was  more  than 
a  reUef,  it  was  positive  happiness,  when, 
late  in  the  evening,  he  came  up  to  her 
agam,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  table 
where  she  had  stationed  herself,  drearily 
enough,  to  look  at  some  prints.  She  was 
blissMly  unconscious  of  the  melancholy 
aspect  she  bad  worn;  and  stiU  less  was  she 
aware  that  it  had  aroused  Mr  Avame's 
notice,  and  sent  him  to  her  fiide  with  an 
instinct  of  something  more  like  compas- 
sion than  he  would  have  chosen  even  him- 
self to  recognise.  It  was  not  unnatural, 
therefore,  that  Helen  should  see  nothing  in 
his  manner— always  peculiarly  and  chival- 
rously courteous  to  women — but  that 
which  afforded  her  complete  and  almost 
undisgmsable  delight. 

But  as  she  sat,  musing  on  these  past 
incidents  in  the  cold  Ught  of  the  early 
morning,  they  did  not  wear  quite  so  rosy 
an  appearance  as  ^e  could  have  wished. 
She  was  not  able  to  free  herself  from  a 
oertam  doubt  and  anxiety,  about  what 
she  hardly  cared  to  comprehend  too 
clearly.    The  possibility  that  Mr  Avame 


cared  for  Anne— albeit  it  had  strangely 
and  wilfully  occurred  to  her  before,  more 
than  once — was  to  be  rejected  with  the 
utmost  disdain.  It  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tions—out of  all  likeUhood,  she  said  to 
herself,  with  almost  angry  decision.  And 
even  if  he  did  so — to  assume  for  a 
moment  such  an  utter  absurdity — Anne 
was  in  love  with  Edward  Grant;  that 
was  quite  certain. 

Yet  of  this,  Helen  in  her  inmost  heart 
was  not  quite  certain,  although  she  had 
originally  suggested  its  probability,  and 
she  knew  that  her  mother  implicitly  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  case. 

*She  is  perhaps  actually  engaged  to 
Edward  Grant,'  Helen  swd  to  herself 
firmly — ^half-defiantly;  *at  any  rate,  it  is 
absolutely  sure  that  she  never  cared  for 
Mr  Avame.'  And  Helen  was  sincere  iu 
this  belief,  at  least.  Anne  had  guarded 
her  secret  well.  *  Supposing  he  loved 
her,  it  would  be  entirely  hopeless.  The 
sooner  he  knows  that,  the  better.    That 

is  '  and  she  corrected  even  her 

thoughts,  with  a  provoked  impatience; 
*  it  would  be  so,  if  it  were  likely  that  he 
is  at  all  coDcemed  in  the  matter.' 

Thus  she  mused;  her  musings  ending 
as  they  began,  in  uncertainty  on  aU 
points.  She  passed  down-stau:s,  pre- 
pared to  enter  on  the  ceaseless  whirl  of 
gaiety,  the  business  of  the  day,  with  a 
vague  uneasiness  clouding  her  mind,  and 
a  feeling  of  restless  discomfort,  which  for 
awhile  made  her  almost  wkh  to  be  at 
home  again.  Ah,  that  Aome/  For  the 
first  time,  the  thought  of  the  trouble  she 
had  left  there  smote  her  with  real  pain. 
The  expression  of  her  face  was  quite  sad 
as  she  came  into  the  breakfast-room, 
wherein  most  of  Mrs  Lumle/s  guests 
were  already  assembled. 

The  hostess,  enthroned  on  a  sofa  at 
one  end  of  the  long  apartment,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  laughing  circle,  to  whom 
she  was  proposing  and  explaining  vari- 
ous plans  for  their  amusement. 

*  Where  is  my  secretaay  1  Mr  Levison, 
please  to  put  down  the  hst  of  names  for 
this  riding  party.  Miss  Dundas,  you 
shall  have  my  own  "White  Lady;"  she 
is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  as  obedient 
as  ■  Ah,  Miss  Poole,  you  and  your 

sister  have  yet  to  give  your  decision. 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  continued 
the  animated  lady,  with  a  dramatic  wave 
of  her  handkerchief,  *give  your  votes! 
Are  you  for  riding,  driving,  or  walking] 
for  the  billiard-room  or  the  library?  the 
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boudoir  or  the  gardens?  Wilkie  and  Gains^ 
borough  in  the  picture-gallery?  or ' 

*  Battledore  and  shuttlecock  in  the 
saloon  ?  *  suggested  her  secretary,  wicked- 
ly cuttmg  short  her  somewhat  ostenta- 
tious catalogue. 

*  Oh,  it  is  no  use  proposing  that  amuse- 
ment,' pathetically  interposed  the  languid 
beauty  lounging  on  an  adjacent  ottoman; 
*our  prime  aide  in  all  those  sort  of 
things  is  unhappily  not  present.  Sir 
Charles  Hamilton  kept  it  up  for  1720 
times  without  stopping,  last  year,  at 
Ooneral  Gray's.* 

*Fm  so  disappointed  Sj  Charles 
couldn't  come  to  me,'  explained  Mrs 
Lumley;  *but  he  said  he  was  going  to 
Paris ' 

*  He  is  such  a  charming  man,'  resumed 
the  young  lady;  'so  clever!  The  best 
vaUeur  in  London,  and  writes  the  love- 
liest poetry.' 

*He  has  just  published  a  volume  of 
Verses,'  said  Mr  Levison,  gravely, '  which 
Tio  doubt  prevents  his  being  amongst  us 
to-day.' 

*  Oh — I  wish ^  began  Mrs  Lumley. 

'Everybody  wishes  the  same  thing, 

'my  dear  madam,'  remarked  the  secretary, 
dismally,  as  he  sharpened  the  point  of 
his  official  pencil;  'but  he  wovld  rush 
into  print.' 

'And  all  his  friends  are  very  sorry  for 
'him,'  apologetically  added  a  cynical-look- 
ing gentleman,  one  of  Mrs  Lumley's  lite- 
rary 'lions,*  who  stood  by. 

Into  this  buzzing  throng  Helen  entered, 
and,  half  abashed,  gladly  took  refuge  in 
Hihe  recess  of  one  of  the  windows.  She 
did  not  perceive  that  it  was  already 
tenanted,  until  Mr  Avame  rose  from 
behind  the  heavy  curtain  and  greeted 
'her.  Then  they  both  looked  out  upon 
the  smooth  lawn,  with  quaintly  shaped 
.parterres  embossing  its  surface,  and  the 
oelt  of  evergreens,  and  tall,  leafless  trees, 
which  shut  in  the  domain  on  that  side. 

'  Th  ere  is  not  much  food  for  speculation 
in  garden  scenery  like  this,'  oteerved  Mr 
Avarnr,  smilhig,  after  they  had  remained 
for  some  time  in  silence,  'or  else  I  am 
particularly  dull  in  finding  it.  I  can  only 
offer  you  a  remark  on  the  weather.  I  think 
we  shdl  have  a  fine  day.    Don't  you?' 

Helen  answered,  laughing  and  blush- 
ing. Her  companion  looked  at  her  young, 
fresh  face,  with  evident  kindness,  d^  a 
frank  admiration  which  it  was  impossible 
jQOt  to  feel 

'  Which  of  these  exploring  parties  in 


search  c^  pleasure  do  yon  intend  joiimig)' 
he  presently  said,  after  a  second  panse, 
during  which  the  talking  and  jesting 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  room  bad 
distinctly  reached  them.     '  Do  you  ridel' 

'  No.  I  never  was  on  horseback  in  my 
life.    I  think  I  should  be  afraid.' 

'In  that  case,  the  experiment  had 
better  be  left  for  a  future  occasion.  You 
will  find  plenty  of  amusement  in  other 
directions.'  There  was  again  a  brief 
silence.  He  resumed,  suddenly,  'Bat I 
wonder  you  dwi't  ride.  I  think  I  hare 
heard  your  sister  say  that  she ' 

'Oh,  yes!  Anne  is  very  fond  of  ridmg. 
Edward  Grant  is  a  first-rate  equestrian, 
and  he  used  to  give  her  lessons  when  she 
was  staying  with  them.' 

Mr  Avarne's  countenance  remained  un- 
changed; but  it  was  some  minutes  before 
he  continued  speaking. 

'The  Grants  have  already  estabhshed 
themselves' in  Sussex,  I  believe,'  he  said, 
somewhat  absently; '  they  were  to  start  on 
the  day  that  Edward  sailed.  Their  re- 
moval to  such  a  distance  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  your  feimily-^will  it  not?' 
•  '  I  don't  know,'  returned  Helen,  with 
a  hesitation  that  her  companion  did  not 
fail  to  perceive,  and  to  interpret  in  his 
own  way.  '  I  think — ^that  i» — Anne  wai 
the  only  one  who  saw  miHh  of  them;  and 
now,  I  suppose  — ' 

To  this  sentence,  when  it  had  finally 
floated  off  into  silence,  no  re^^  was  made; 
And,  just  then,  Mrs  Lumley  sailed  up  to 
them,  her  approach  announced  by  the 
rustling  of  silks,  and  the  jingling  of  chiuns 
and  bracelets,  as  weU  as  by  her  busy  dat^ 
tering  tongue. 

'Oh,  there  you  are,  are  you?  NoWyl 
wonder  what  treason  ycKi  have  been  plot* 
ting  in  this  safe  concealment?'  was  her 
greeting,  as  she  shook  hands  with  Helena 
and  smiled  her  most  fascinating  smile  at 
Mr  Avame.  '  Don't  you  know  Tve  be«i 
needing  you  every  minute,  to  help  m^  in 
my  arrangements?  I'm  in  .the  greatest  dia- 
tress!  Major  Blackburn  has  failed  in  hif 
promise  to  come,  as  you  see.  Mr  Levisoa 
declares  he  hits  an  engagement  in  town, 
which  he  cannot  possibly  get  off;  and  two 
of  my  dancing  young  men  have  disap- 
pointed me  altogether.  Here  is  a  com- 
bination of  aimoyancesi  We  shall  ae;- 
tually  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most 
pitiable  necessity — of  partners.  Kot 
enough  to  m^e  up  our  double  quadrille 
this  evening,  to  say  nothing  of  the  polka) 
which  is  never  dsoiced  well  unless  there 
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are  sereral  couples.  Isn't  it  lamentable? 
Miss  Dynevor,  I  know  y(m  will  Bjmpa- 
thise.    But — Mr  Avarner 

He  bowed,  with  grave  politeness. 

*  Can't  you  help  us?  Condescend  for 
once — now  do!  I  know  you  can  dance  if 
you  choose.  Will  you,  On  this  especial 
occasion,  to  oblige  me?    Ooa  polka!' 

*I  thought  you  knew,  my  dear  Mrs 
Lumley,  that  my  education  has  been  ne- 
glected, and  I  cant  execute  that  dance 
if  I  would.  Also,  that  my  taste  is  so 
naturally  vicious,  that  I  would  not,  if  I 
could.  You  perceive  I  am  in  a  dilemma. 
It  seems  to  me  a  hopeless  one.' 

'  Oh,  you  are  a  veryprovoking  person 
with  your  dilemmas.  Won't  you  do  any^ 
thing  to  help  me  out  of  mine?' 

*  All  that  is  possible,  or  even  impos^ 
fiible;-^you  cannot  doubt  me,'  Mr  Avame 
declared,  with  a  vigorous  assumption  of 
gaiety. 

*  Well,  whait  I  ask  you  is  not  impos>- 
sible.' 

*  Therefore,'  he  ansfwered,  with  easy 
logic,  4t  is  £eu:  too  poor  an  offering  for  such 
a  shrine  as'yours.  Anything  in  the  world 
^dancisg — or  leap-frog,  indeed — both  of 
which  exercises  1  eschewed  with  jackets 
and  marbles.  If  any  good  could  be  done  by 
wishing,  I  would  wish  miyself  only  ten 
years  old  again,*for  your  gratification. 
At  thait  age,  my  dancing  W'as  the  admi- 
ration of  all  my  friends.  At  that  age,  I 
oOuld  have  performed  the  college  Iwm- 
pipe  for  you,  with  all  the  steps.  It  is 
mlly  a  pity.' 

*Well,  I  win  have  done,'  said  Mrs 
'Lumley,  laughing,  in  spite  of  her  vexa- 
tion. *  You  are altogethel:  impracticable, 
and  breakfast  is  waiting.  Will  you  con- 
duct Miss  Dynevor  to  her  seat?' 

But,  in  defiance  of  her  oWn  declaration, 
throughout  brea^ast  a  perpetual  runnmg 
fire  of  entreaties  and  reproiaehes  was  kept 
up  against  Mr  Avame,  by  his  persistent 
hostess;  a  species  of  aggression  which  he 
endured  with  ^  infinite  equanimity,  that 
only  his  careful  good-breeding  prevented 
from  assuming  an  aspect  of  indifference^ 
As  they  all  rose  from  the  table,  however, 
he  appeared  to  be  suddenly  smitten  with 
an  accession  of  sensibihty.  When  Mrs 
Lumley  called  him  to  her  side,  in  order, 
as  she  said,  that  she  might  place  before 
him  ^six  good  and  suffident  reasons  why 
he  should,  cookl,  must,  and  ought  to 
comply  wilii  her  request/  he  furly  beat  a 
letreat 

*I  own  myself  out-worded  alr«ady,'  he 


said,  ij&  he  unfastened  one  of  the  French 
windows  which  opened  on  to  the  lawn, 
*and  so  I'll  even  leave  my  character 
among  my  friends,  and  fly  to  that  blue 
shadow  I  see  behind  the  trees,  which 
looks  maiirellously  like  a  violet  bank. 
After  afSictions  of  this  kind  (and  Pm  sure 
you'll  give  me  credit  for  feeling  your  dis- 
pleasure to  be  one  of  no  ordinary  bitter- 
ness), we  always  take  refuge  with  our 
mother  nature.  She  gives  us  consolation, 
which  you  nmst  see  by  my  wo-begtme  face 
how  terribly  I  need.' 

The  last  words  came  through  the  re- 
Kjlosed  window,  and  then  they  saw  him 
^oss  the  lawn,  and  disappear  through  the 
evergreens  of  the  shrubbery. 

Mrs  Lumley  laughed. 

*  One  mighi  as  well  think  of  turning 
hack  the  sea,  as  of  inducing  Mr  Avarne 
to  do  what  he  has  once  resolved  against/ 

*  Le  jeu  ne  "mtU  pas  la  chandelle,  I 
think,'  observed  the  languid  Miss  Dun- 
das;  fiui;her  adding,  with  dignified  deci- 
sion, *  I  confess  I  don't  admire  people  who 
affect  such  recondite  tastes  and  preju- 
dices.' 

*But  Mr  Avame  is^— is  so  clever,'  said 
Mrs  Luml^,  whose  good -nature,  in 
Jjrompting  her  to  defend  her  friend,  real- 
ly found  itself  at  a  loss  how  to  do  so — no 
uncommon  case  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, and  with  minds  of  such  differing 
c^ibre. 

*  Yes;  so  I  believe.  But  these  clever 
people  positively  assume  to  themselves 
such  importance,  that  it  is  almost  unbear- 
able. It  becomes  a  question,  whether 
we  should  not  be  better  without  them. 
Let  us  give  up  our  cleverness,  and  ex- 
change it  for  the  capacity  of  being  agree- 
able.' 

*But  for  those  who  have  not  either 
article,  my  dear  Miss  Dundas,  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  such  a  barter  as  you 
ingeniously  suggest,'  interposed  Mr  Levi- 
son,  with  a  serious  air  of  soMcitude;  ^and 
what  would  you  propose  doing  in  such  a 
case  ?  I  feel  personally  interested  in  your 
reply,  as  I  perceive  you  are  at  ttiis  mo- 
ment remarking  to  yourself.' 

But  Miss  Dundas,  uncertain  whether 
or  not  she  was  being  fiuiively  quizzed  by 
the  incorrigible  young  barrister,  turned 
away  in  haughty  silence.  However,  there 
was  not  wanting  a  tongue  to  take  up  the 
question  of  Mr  Avame's  character,  which 
he  had  advisedly  said,  he  *  left  am(a)g  his 
friends.' 

*  Avame   is  what   I  call   a  regular 
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prig/  elegantly  observed  a  gentleman, 
apparently  not  long  emancipated  from 
the  school-room,  in  whose  face  was  pre- 
cociously visible  all  the  least  estimable 
traits  of  mcmnisknesa,  without  either  the 
dignity  or  the  nobleness  of  real  manhood. 
*  I  can't  think  where  he  picks  up  all  his 
extraordinary  ideas  on  various  subjects. 
I  only  know  he  is  getting  so  much  too 
good  for  this  wicked  world,  that  it — it  is 
absurd.  It  makes  one  feel  quite  uncom- 
fortable to  be  in  his  company.  Upon  my 
honour,  1  never  see  him  come  into  a  room, 
without  beginning  to  c(Hisider  how  I  can 
best  ami  soonest  get  out  of  it.  And  I 
know  several  fellows  who  say  the  same 
thing.* 

*Is  that  really  the  case,  Jekyll?'  in- 
quired Mr  Levifion,  much  interested.  *If 
so/  he  went  on,  in  a  meditative  under- 
tone, *this  accounts,  in  part,  for  society's 
excessive  demands  on  Avame.  I  always 
thought  he  Was  madly  sought  after.  It 
seems  he  "contrives  a  double  debt  to 

Is  wise  hims^f,  and  keqas  ike  fools  -away."  * 

'  Exactly  so,'  assented  the  unconscious 
youth,  who,  merely  catching  the  other's 
tone  of  voice,  fatuously  conduded  the  re- 
mark was  one  of  agreement  with  his  own. 
*And  then  the  way  in  which  he  stalks 
into  a  room,  looking  as  if  he  were  a£:aid 
of  knocking  against  the  ceiling.' 

*  You  have  noticed  that  1  I  must  say  I 
don't  like  tall  men,'  chimed  in  a  vivacious 
young  lady,  who  sat  near,  *  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  dance  properly  with  them.  I  dare- 
say that  is  why  Mr  Avame  won't  dance.' 

*Very  likely,  poor  fellow,'  said  Mr 
Levison,  gravely.  *  He  is  very  tall.  It 
is  decideifly  a  vice,  but — a  pleasant  one, 
shouldn't  you  think?'  he  added,  deferen- 
tially appealing  to  the  rather  diminutive 
Mr  Jekyll.  *Miss  Poole,  may  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  a  game  of  billiards  in  the 
next  room?' 

During  the  discussion  thus  abruptly 
ended,  Helen  had  retired  to  her  window, 
with  a  book.  Mrs  Lumley  came  up  to 
her,  and  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  but, 
with  her  customary  volatility,  soon  flitted 
away  to  another  of  her  guests;  and  be- 
fore the  young  girl  had  half  imravelled 
the  tangled  skein  of  her  thoughts,  chanc- 
ing to  look  up,  she  found  she  was  alone. 
Sounds  of  talking  and  laughter  were 
audible  from  the  next  apartment;  occa- 
si(mally,  too,  a  figure  passed  under  the 
window,  or  a  group  of  two  or  three 
gathered  on  the  lawn,  as  if  basking  in 


the  genial  sunshine;  while  others  talked 
about  the  shrubberies,  curiously  examin- 
ing the  trees,  and  hazarding  fanciful  spe- 
culations as  to  the  names  and  natme  of 
many  of  them. 

*ril  go  out,  too,'  thought  Helen,  by 
and  by,  with  a  not  unnatural  yeamiDg 
after  a  more  ch'eerful  companionship  than 
her  own  thoughts  aflForded  her.  But  she 
stopped  in  her  pit)gress  towards  the  door, 
for  at  the  moment  Mr  Avame  entered 
with  letters  in  his  hand.  He  held  out 
one  to  Helen. 

'These  have  just  arrived  by  post,' he 
said.  '  I  saw  them  in  the  hall  as  I  passed 
through  from  the  shmbbery,  so  I  took 
possession  of  yours  and  my  own.' 

Helen  opened  hers;  it  contained  merely 
a  few  lines  from  Anne,  written,  as  she 
had  promised,  the  evening  before,  and 
saying  that  their  father  was  no  worse,  and 
that  the  doctor  was  coming  again  that 
night, &c.  While sheread  it,  Mr Ayarne, 
holding  his  yet  unopened  letters  in  his 
hand,  took  up  a  book,  looked  at  it,  and 
finally  glanced  at  her.  There  was  in  his 
face  much  of  that  quiet,  settled,  ahnost 
stem  repose,  which  denotes  a  resolution 
taken?— a  decision  arrived  at;  it  may  he, 
^Fter  some  thought  and  doubt,  uncer- 
tainty and  stn^le,  but  Jia^d  now,  and 
unalterable. 

'No  bad  news,  I  trastf  he  asked, as 
Helen  ^refolded  the  note. 

'Oh,no.  ItisfromAnne.  Papacon- 
tinues  much  the  same  as  when  I  left.' 

'  You  must  be  very  anxious,'  he  pre- 
sently resumed,  'aiid  but  little  in  the 
vein  for  all  this  gaiety  around  you.' 

The  tears  stfiffted  to  the  young  girl's 
eyes:  «  variety  of  feelings «ent  them  there, 
yet  none  of  them  Were  what  he  supposed. 

'Your  sister,  too,'  he  went  on,  with  a 
very  slight  wavering  in  his  voice— 'it 
must  be  a  trying  time  for  her.' 

'It  is,'  said  Helen,  earnestly.  'Poor 
Anne  ] — she  is  so  good  and  so  uncomplain- 
ing always.' 

'  Yes,  she  is  good,'  he  repeated,  half  to 
himself;  '  and,'  he  continued,  with  a  feint 
smile, '  I  have  noted  that  trial  and  sufler- 
ing  are  almost  always  co-existent  with 
goodness.  The  blessedness  of  sorrow 
could  hardly  be  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  those  around  us, 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
with  most  sadness  and  compassion.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr  Avame  was 
the  first  to  break  it.  He  spoke  now  in  a 
voice  firm  and  distinct.    . 
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*  I  am  afraid,'  he  said,  Hhat,  in  the  case 
of  your  sister  Anne' — the  tones  uncon- 
sciously softened  at  the  name— «*  there 
may  be  other  reasons — ^there  may  be  other 
anxieties  oppressing  her, besides  the  heavy 
one  of  her  father's  ilhiess.  •  You  will  for- 
give my  asking  a  question,  seemingly  an 
impertinent  one,  but  justified,  believe  me, 
by  the  warm  interest  I  take  in — ^in  your 
family.  Is  she — ^yoUr  sister — engaged  to 
Edward  Grant?' 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so.    It  is  not ' 

At  her  first  word,  he  turned  aside — he 
had  heard  enough;  and  at  the  moment 
Mrs  Lumley  fluttered  into  the  room. 

*  Has  any  one  seen  Mr  Levison  ?  Where 
is  Mr  Levison?  And,  my  dear  Miss 
Dynevor,  will  you  join  us  in  our  drive  ? 
There  is  a  seat  vacant  in  the  barouche. 
Mr  Avame,  what  do  you  intend  doing 
with  your  morning?' 

'  You  must  pardon  me,  but  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  which  I  believe  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  answer,'  he  replied, 
withdrawing  ferther  into  the  recess  of  the 
window,  and  proceeding  to  read  his  cor- 
respondence. 

*That  is  tiresome,'  pronounced  the 
lady,  the  least  shadow  of  a  frown  passing 
over  her  face.  *  But,  Miss  Bynevor,  you 
will  come  with  us  ?    We  are  all  ready.* 

And  Helen  was  hurried  away  to  don 
her  out-door  attire.  When  she  returned 
to  the  roqm,  Mr  Avame  was  no  longer 
there;  but  Mrs  Lumley,  to  three  or  four 
surrounding  friends,  was  loudly  lamenting 
something.  What  it  was,  Helen  at  first 
could  hardly  understand. 

*  Certainly,  it  is  most  unfortunate.  Poor 
fellow ! — ^he  is  so  attached  to  his  mother. 
He  will  be  off  at  once,  of  course.  I  be- 
lieve I'm  the  most  unlucky  creature  in 
existence.  My  poor  birth-day  will  turn 
out  a  failure,  I  see.  But  poor,  poor 
Avame ! — Fm  really  distressed  for  him. 
Perhaps,  when  he  arrives  at  Florence,  it 
will  be  too  late,  after  all.  It  is  dreadful 
to  think  of.  So  well  he  bears  up,  too ! 
You'd  hardly  think  anything  was  the 
matter,  to  look  at  him — except  for  his 
paleness.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  going  directly 
— this  instant — ^to  catch  the  first  packet. 
And  Mr  Levison  going  to  leave  us  too ! 
Oh,  it  is  a  sad  business  altogether!' 

From  all  of  which  di^nnected  grief 
Helen  at  length  gathered  the  tmth — -that 
Mr  Avame's  letters  were  from  Florence, 


and  informing  him  of  the  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  thus 
suddenly  and  painfuUy  summoned. 

And  so  it  fell,  that  on  the  night  which, 
followed  this  same  moming,  while  Anne 
sat  aloi\e  in  her  chamber,  for  a  brief  rest 
after  the  wearying  pangs  of  that  mise- 
rable day,  and  while  she  found  a  sweet 
peacefulness  in  the  thought  of  him  who 
she  knew  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved 
— ah,  how  well! — he  was[  pacing,  with 
restless  strides,  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
w^ch  was  bearing  him  swiftly  from  Eng- 
land; with  many  agonies  straggling  at  his 
heart-^ne  so  bitter,  that  it  made  itself 
felt,  even  while  he  cowered  beneath  the 
consciousness  that  death  was  perhaps 
even  then  letting  that  fall  which  would 
shadow  ail  his  future  life.  The  bitter- 
ness of  that  agony  taught  him  how  closely 
— more  closely  even  than  he  had  known 
— had  this  love,  which  he  must  now  re- 
nounce, twined  amidst  the  very  fibres  of 
his  heart;  so  that  like  tearing  away  life 
was  the  effort  at  rending  from  it  that 
which  had  grown  to  be  the  dearer  part  of 
itself. 

Anne  smiled  a  gentle  smile  to  herself, 
the  first  that  had  lit  her  face  that  day, 
as  she  thought,  *I  shall  see  him  again, 
soon.  I  know  he  will  come  when  he 
learns  I  am  in  trouble.' 

While  he,  after  sore  strife,  had  grown 
calm,  and,  seatmg  himself  at  the  bows  of 
the  steamer,  looked  up  to  the  clear  night 
sky,  glittering  coldly  with  stars,  and  said 
to  himself,  *  Peace  will  come  soon.  I  have 
not  the  worst  pang,  of  thinking  her  un- 
worthy. Innocent,  unsuspicious  as  a 
child,  she  is — she  has  ever  been.  Not  a 
look,  not  a  word,  not  a  gesture,  can  I 
charge  with  having  deceived  me.  Thank 
Heaven  for  that !  I  may  still  look  up  to 
her— :pray  for  her — ^love  her.  Good,  pure, 
trae  woman !  Noble  Anne,  though  not 
my  Anne!' 

There  might  have  been  something  piti- 
able in  the  mutual  self-deception  of  these 
two,  who  loved  one  another,  but  that 
each,  though  thus  widely  separate,  less 
by  distance  than  by  circumstance,  derived 
comfort  from  the  thought  of  the  goodness 
of  the  other. 

The  darkness  is  not  utter,  while  such 
a  light  lingers.  And  for  the  rest,  love, 
and  faith,  and  patience,  bring  all  things 
to  a  right  issue  in  God's  good  time. 
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The  artists  of  Paris  are  so  numerous,  and 
are  considered  so  politically  important, 
that  the  successful  overthrowers  of  suc- 
cessive governments  have  considered  it 
politic  to  notice  their  claims  and  influence, 
both  in  speeches  and  in  more  substantial 
encouragement.  How  diflferently  tfie 
artists  of  London  fare  at  the  hands  of 
the  British  Government,  it  requires  not 
words  to  say,  because  the  indifference,  or 
rather  neglect,  with  which,  as  a  class, 
these  artists  are  treated,  speaks  louder 
and  more  convincingly  than  the  combined 
reprobation  of  many  voices.  The  reasons 
for  this  difference  of  governmental  treat- 
ment are  not  far  to  seek,  and  the  results 
have  become  patent  to  the  simplest 
understanding.  In  France,  art  ia  not 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  to  be  encou- 
raged only  after  all  other  claims  and 
pleasures  are  secured,  nor  are  its  pro- 
fessors looked  upon  as  a  species  of  ques- 
tionable gentlemen — men  to  be  tolerated 
and  patronised,  if  they  become  eminent 
and  behave  themselves:  art  is  considered 
essential  to  respectability  and  happiness 
by  the  people,  while  their  governors 
have  been  wise  enough  to  see  in  it  a 
large  and  inexhaustible  source  of  nationsd 
wealth;  and,  therefore,  artists  are  justly 
considered  as  politically  important  as  bar- 
risters or  second-class  legislators.  In 
Britain,  the  minerals  imbedded  in  her  soil, 
and  the  energy  which  has  distinguished 
her  industrial  children,  have  been  the 
mines  from  which  wealth  and  greatness 
have  hitherto  been  drawn;  and  the  tdbun- 
dance  of  the  yield  thus  secured  has 
enabled  our  statesmen  to  neglect,  if  it 
has  not  taught  them' to  despise,  those 
other  sources  of  national  wealth,  which 
France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  have 
more  or  less  successfully  found  im- 
bedded in  the  liberal  encouragement 
ci  art  and  artists.  The  night  of  this 
national  folly  is,  however,  all  but  over, 
and  we  now  see  the  purple  streaks  of 
a  dawn  which  is  ushering  in  a  day  of 
better  omen  for  our  country,  when  art 
and  industry  shall  be  joined  together,  like 
husband  and  wife,  and  when  our  states- 
men shall  be  taught  reverently  to  decree, 
that  what  God  has  joined  for  the  eleva- 


tion and  progressive  civilisation  of  the 
world,  they  shall  no  longer  put  asunder, 
either  from  ignorance  or  negleet. 

The  artists  of  Britain  have  looked 
lo^g,  and  have  worked  patiently  and 
laboriously  towards  this  end,  and  few 
general  readers  have  any  idea  of  the 
numbers  of  those  who  are  longing  {<x 
the  better  time  for  art  and  artists 
in  this  country.  In  April,  we  laid  before 
the  readers  of  the  Instbuctor  some  of 
those  advantages  which  had  sprung  from 
the  establishment  of  Academies,  luid  we 
spoke  of  the  legitimate  influence  <^  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  such  associated 
bodies  of  artists.  The  general  principles 
were  there  illustrated  by  a  detailed  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Academy,  and  its  then  open  exhibi- 
tion. Before  glancing  over  the  pictures 
now  exhibiting  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  it  may  be  interesting,  as  well 
as  instructive,  to  gather  some  distinct 
idea  of  the  means  by  which  the  great 
London  Exhibition  is  from  year  to  year 
sustained,  and  the  numbers  of  those  who 
might  from  time  to  time  be  drafted  into 
its  ranks,  did  not  a  spirit  of  exclusion 
and  monopoly  throw  its  blighting  influ- 
ence over  all  the  actings  of  that  illibi»al 
body. 

Whether  or  not  the  Boyal  Academy 
should  be  remodelled  so  as  to  admit  a 
larger  number  of  members,  or  whether  a 
society  which  does  so  little  for  the  liberal 
promotion  of  art,  should,  not  only  through 
the  prestige  which  the  nation  by  Her 
Majesty  and  other  sources  confers,  be 
enaWed  to  draw  and  devote  some  £7000 
a-year  from  its  exhibition,  but  should  also 
be  the  object  of  annual  parliamentary 
grants,  and  a  free  exhibition  room ;— ^ese 
are  questions  which  have,  during  the  last 
sixteen  years,  formed  the  subject  of  more 
than  one  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  re- 
ports of  these  parliamentary  Qommittees 
or  cominissioners  have  been  the  reverse  of 
favourable  to  matters  remaining  as  they 
are  at  present,  and  the  tide  of  pnUie 
feeling  seems  to  be  again  gatherii^ 
against  the  exclusive  character  of  this 
wealthy  and  irresponsible  body.  Bat 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
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did  space  permit,  we  should  attempt  to 
show  that  both  parties  in  this  controversy 
have  a  large  amount  of  truth  on  their 
side;  and  that,  while  each  see  their  own 
truth,  neither  appear  capable  of  appre- 
ciating that  of  their  opponents.    There 
can  he  no  doubt,  but  that  an  institution 
might  exist,  with  great  advantage  to  art, 
whose  membership  should  be  limited  to 
forty,  the   present'  number    of   Royal 
Academicians,  or  any  other  reasonably 
select  number;  and  that  such  a  body 
ought  to  have  some  public  advantages 
held  up  as  prizes  before  the  ey^  of 
honourable  ambition,  to  stimulate  genius 
in  a  toilsome,  and  often,  in  its  higher 
walks,  a  poverty-stricken  path.  But  then, 
to  make  such  a  body  tolerable  to  artists, 
or  endurable  to  a  sense  of  justice,  the  forty 
men  elected  to  national  honours  and  re- 
wards ought  to  be,  beyond  al?  grounds  for 
cavil  or  suspicion,  those  who  stood  out 
from  aU  competitors,  as  the  first  men  in 
their  profession.    Were  this  the  case,  both 
honour  and  national  reward  would  be  given 
ungrudgingly.    But,  from  the  institution 
of  the  Royal  Academy  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  majority  of  its  members  have 
always  been  professors  of  mere  respectable 
mediocrity;  while  men  of  higher  genius, 
hut  more  independent  minds,  have  been 
hranded  with  the  disgrace  of  exclusion, 
in  order  that  soulless  courtiers  might  be 
raised  to  the  national  position  of  first- 
rate  artists.    They  exclude  Pyne,  almost 
the  only  landscape  painter  left  in  Eng- 
land, to  make  room  for  a  first-rate  jour^ 
neyman  like  Lee;  and  George  Harvey,  age- 
nuine  historical  painter,  that  a  mere  copier 
of  lay-figures,  and  the  contents  of  ward- 
robes, like  Egg,  may  in  time  be  decorated 
with  the  title  of  RA. ;  just  as  their  pre- 
decessors expelled  Barry,  whose  lectures 
now  constitute  one- of  their  chief  prizes 
to  students,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  dozen- 
and-a-half  of  nobodies,  whom  his  genius 
rebuked  and  overshadowed;   or  as  the 
same  coterie  elected  Bartalozzi,  the  en- 
graver, against  their  own  express  law,  to 
gratify  the  paltry  resentment  which  the 
then  Earl  of  Bute  had  indulged  towards 
Strange,  one   of   the  world's   greatest 
engravers,  and  for  whose  exclusion  the 
law  against  engravers  was  made  only  a 
few  months  before.    There  are  hundreds 
of  artists  equal,  and  many  superior,  to  the 
majority  of  the  present  Bojsl  Aawiemi- 
ciaos,  and  in  this  age,  a  body  whose  claims 
do  not  evidently  rest  on  the  basis  of 
superior  merit,  cannot  expect  unques- 
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tioned  enjoyment  of  exclusive  national 
privileges.  This  method  of  the  times 
the  Royal  Academy  has  ahready  experi- 
enced oftener  than  once,  and  its  experi- 
ence of  this  spirit  of  equity  and  fair 
play,  in  behalf  of  aU  artists  and  art,  is 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

Not  can  it  be  otherwise,  even  although 
the  Royal  Academy  was  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  London  institution.  In  the  metro- 
polis, there  are  a  number  of  difierent  asso- 
ciated artistic  bodies,  bi!t  one  has  all  the 
national  honours  and  rewards.  The  So- 
ciety of  British  Artists,  the  Old  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  the  New 
Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters,  and 
the  Exhibition  of  the  National  Institu- 
tion, have  all  been  forced  into  associated 
existence,  as  a  kind  of  self-defence  against 
the  associated  power  of  the  Academy;  and 
these  bodies  represent  a  still  larger  num- 
ber of  artists  beyond  their  respective 
pales.  Even  before  the  intrigues  of  Dal- 
ton,  the  king's  librarian,  ended  in  the 
getting  rid  of  a  bad  lease,  and  worse  spe- 
culation in  print-selling,  by  the  establish^ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  print- 
selling  premises,  the  London  artists  had 
been  associated  for  mutual  benefit;  but 
the  openmg  of  the  Royal  Academy's  ex- 
hibition in  1769  was  the  death-blow  to 
that  association,  although  the  number  of 
artists  were  few,  and  the  exhibitors 
meagre,  estimated  by  its  number  of  pic- 
tures. Li  1784,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  academicians  was  23,  while  the  ex- 
hibitors, non-members,  were  only  229,  and 
this  before  any  of  the  other  societies  or 
exhibitions  had  a  being.  But  in  1836, 
when  the  first  parliamentary  committee 
sat  upon  the  position  of  the  Academy  in 
reference  to  general  art,  the  academicians 
had  been  increased  to  40,  with  16  asso- 
ciates, and  6  associate  engravers,  the  latter 
having  no  vote  nor  voice  in  any  matter 
connected  with  the  Academy  (!),  while  the 
non-member  exhibitors  had  increased  to 
600,  and  the  revenue  from  the  exhibitions 
had  reached  the  sum  of  £5000  a-year. 
Besides  this,  all  the  other  societies  and 
exhibitions  had  been  called  into  existence, 
and  these  may  be  safely  stated  as  being 
together  four  times  as  large  as  the  Roytd 
Academy  was  in  1784.  The  probability 
is,  professional  artists  of  respectable  stand- 
ing have  multiplied  twenty-fold  since  the 
institution  of  this  Academy;  and  one  in 
every  twenty  is  to  become  the  recipient 
of  national  honour  and  bounty,  denied  to 
all  the  rest,  although  equally  deserving. 
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Thts  is  not  endurable  in  a  free  state,  nor 
permissible  in  the  commonwealth  of  mind. 
In  1S51,  the  non-member  exhibitors  at 
the  Royad  Academy  had  Increased  to  726; 
and  some  of  the  best  artists  in  the  coun- 
tiy  were  prevented,  from  a  just  regard  to 
their  own  reputations,  from  even  offering 
pictures  for  exhibition,  for  fear  that  they 
should  be  treated  as  was  Raebum's  cele- 
brated *  Boy,  and  White  Pony.'  That  pic- 
ture was  said  to  have  been  bung  in  the 
centre  room,  but  it  was  found  to  *kill' 
everything  around  it,  from  the  luminous 
brilliancy  of  its  sunli^t  and  shadows;  it 
was  then,  at  the  instigation  of  portrait- 
painters,  removed,  and  removed,  imtil  it 
landed  in  the  staircase,  not  because  it 
was  the  worst,  but  because  it  was  tiie  best 
specimen  of  true  colour  in  the  rooms. 
Its  depth  and  strength  revealed  the  feeUe- 
ness  and  raw  paint  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, and  therefore  it  required  to  be 
cast  out;  but  the  crowds  which  collected 
in  the  staircase  showed  that  such  treat- 
ment of  a  great  picture  had  little  influ- 
ence over  those  who  could  appreciate  the 
higher  style  of  art.  The  Royal  Academy 
would  not  perhaps  venture  on  anything 
so  barefaced  now;  but  it  is  still  notorious, 
that  eminent  pictures,  not  by  tiieir  own 
members,  and  likely  to  detract  from  the 
geniality  of  those  whose  position  is  the 
*line*  independent  of  merit,  are  regularly 
consigned  to  the  little  dark  closet  known 
as  *  the  coal-hole,'  or  are  so  pushed  out  of 
sight  as  to  make  their  merits  undisco- 
verable  by  the  most  enduring  patience. 
Artists  of  eminence  cannot  afford  to  have 
their  reputations  thus  dealt  with.  If  all 
were  judges,  the  danger  would  be  less^ 
but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  patrons 
have  more  money  than  knowledge.  They 
estimate  an  arti^'s  position  by  the  si- 
tuation of  his  pictures,  and  never  think  of 
purchasing  what  they  cannot  see,  or  of 
praismg  what  has  be<m  stamped  with  the 
disapprobation  of  the  hanging  committee. 
This  dread  greatly  limits  the  non-member 
exhibitors,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  from 
the  higher  class  of  artists;  and  this  it 
also  is  which  has  called  into  existence 
the  other  associated  artistic  bodies,  all 
of  whom  embrace  men  of  distinguished 
eminence  in  their  respective  branches  of 
art. 

That  these  ^outside'  societies  were  not 
called  into  existence  without  a  grave  dread 
of  the  responsibility  incurred,  and  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  their  establishment,  is 
well  known  to  the  whole  world  of  art;  but 


as  there  is  nothing  so  offensive  to  mc»iiq>ol)r 
as  free  competition  in  trade,  so  in  art.  The 
Royal  Academy  did  what  it  could  to  render 
these  unauthorised  exhibitions  as  meagre, 
and  therefore  unstable,  as  possible.  In 
the  case  of  the  exhibition  of  British  ar* 
tists,  for  instance,  it  was  stated  by  Mr 
Hofland  before  the  select  committee, 
that  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and 
others  had  b^n  consulted  before  any 
public  steps  had  been  taken  to  organise 
that  society.  And  about  what  was  Str 
Thomas  c(nisulted?  About  the  proba- 
bility of  a  time  coming  when  genins 
akme  woivld  have  secured  admission  to 
share  in  national  honours  and  advantages, 
which  would  have  been  a  question  whidi 
a  laige  body  of  exduded  arlasta  were 
fedrly  entitled  to  put  to  the  representa- 
tives ci  an  organised  monopoly?  No. 
*But,'  says  Mr  Hofland,  *we  waited  on 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  president  ci 
the  Ao&demy,  Mr  Philips;  and  almost  all 
the  influential  members,  and  told  them 
that  if  they  could  give  us  any  pledge  or 
hope  that  there  would  be  sufficient  room 
allotted  to  the  Academy  to  enable  it  to 
give  fair  and  frdl  exhibition  to  l^e  works 
of  art  sent  annually,  we  should  defer  our 
society,  or  not  form  it;  and  they  said, 
they  saw  no  prospect  of  giving  snch  a 
promise,  and  ui^er  that  imderetandii^ 
our  society  was  formed,  because  there 
was  a  large  body  oi  persons  without  any 
chance  of  coming  bdbre  the  public,  un- 
less they  had  an  institution  of  their 
own.'  This  shows  that  the  organisaticHi 
of  these  extra  societies  was  a  matter  of 
first  importance  to  a  large  body  ci  artists, 
whose  professional  existence  was  staked 
upon  the  necessity  of  getting  a  dumoe  of 
exhibiting  ^eir  works,  which  was  not 
afibrded  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr 
Hofland  does  not  throw  the  entire  blame 
upon  that  body;  he  speaks  as  if  want  of 
space  had  something  to  do  with  the  then 
position  of  afiiEnrs;  and  so  it  had.  But 
he  also  hinted,  as  distinctly  as  politeness 
would  permit,  that  a,  fair  as  well  as  a 
full  exhiMtion  of  f he  works  of  artists  was 
equally,  if  not  specially,  desiderated;  and 
the  former  has  always  been  more  difficdt 
to  secure  than  the  latter.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  did  not  pretend  that  what 
these  artists  sought  was  unreasonable,  or 
that  they  were  not  entitled  to  have 
their  works  exhibited  along  with  many  of 
the  academicians;  and,  p^haps,  no  ia&n- 
dual  academician  would  now  pretend  that 
^ese  other  exhibitions  were  uncalled  for 
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either  by  the  intoi^  of  art  <»  artists; 
but  their  practice  is  that  of  all  moaopo- 
hstSy  ^xdeavouring  to  crush  that  compe- 
tition^ which,  however  necessary,  they  cor- 
dially hate,  hy  laws  as  intolerable  as  they 
are  insultijoig.    They  could  not  give  these 
artists  space,  but  they  decreed,  not  only 
that  their  members  should  join  no  other 
society  in  London,  but  *  whoever  exhibits 
with  any  other  society  at  the  time  that 
his  works  are  exhibited  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  shall  neither  be 
admitted  as  a  candidate  for  an  associate, 
nor  his  performances  received  the  follow- 
ing year.'     This  law  is,  we  believe,  un* 
paralleled  for  its  tyrannical  intention,  and 
aims  at  nothing  less  than  crushing  all 
artists  and  exMbitions,  except  that  to 
which  these  monopolists  belong.    Every 
artist  is  anxious  to  become  an  BJl,  be- 
cause, then,  his  fortune  is  made  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  public,  who  sup- 
pose that  all  who  bear  the  title  must 
reasonably  deserve  it;  but  the   Boyal 
Academy,  that  cannot  promise  to  eidii- 
lat  any  artist*  s  pictures,  excludes  him 
from  the  chance  of  what  has  become  a 
civil  right,  for  daring  to  seek  for  his 
works  disewhere,  that  publicity  whidi  it 
refiiaes  to  give.    And  the  academicians 
are  equal  to  their  word.    They  did  expel 
Barry  for  venturing  to  say,  that  money  be- 
stowed on  salaries  and  pensions  to  the 
members,  would  have  been  better  and 
more  appropriately  spent  in  gathering  a 
collection  of  good  examples  for  the  stu- 
dents.  And  Northcote  barely  escaped  ex- 
pukioD  from  daring  to  exhibit  with,  and 
thus   patronise  those  *  British  artists,' 
whom  the  Academy  could  not  accommo- 
date eitiier  with  fair  play  or  space.   So  has 
it  been  with  many  artists  since,  who  have 
been  excluded  from  that  position  which 
they  would  have  adorped,  and  who  were 
kept  out  by  what  R^olds  called  *the 
low  politic  combination  in  the  Academy' 
— a  body  of  mercenary  mediocrity,  whidi 
proved  itself  as  powerful  to  *  constrain' 
him,  as  it  haa  be^  ever  since  to  rule  or 
dii^gpst  all  those  whose  sympathies  for 
^nius  ventured  to  expand  beyond  the 
Aoyal  Academy.    The  artists  of  Britain 
have  now,  however,  become  too  numerous, 
and  pubUc  feeling  too  enlightened,  to  tole- 
rate such  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  public 
body ;  and  the  Academy,  aware  of  this,  have 
been  endeavouring  to  seek  and  maintain 
the  position  of  l^ing  a  private  society 
laaintaiBed  by  puUic  fiuldi— a  position 
altogether  untenable  for  forty  men  to  oc- 


cupy in  a  nation,  to  the  excluaon  of  as 
many  hundreds  as  they  number  units. 

In  1850,  there  were  2995  artists  who 
exhibited,  but  who  were  not  members  of 
any  academy  or  associated  body  of  artists 
in  Great  Britain;  and  if  to  these  be  added 
the  357  members  and  associates  of  local 
academies,  or  associated  societies,  we  have 
a  total  of  3352  artists,  whose  fate  may  be 
said  to  hang  in  the  estimation  of  the  na- 
tion, on  the  decision  of  40  of  their  com- 
peers, the  majority  of  whom  are  not  so 
conspicuous  for  their  genius  as  fc^  their 
position.  This  comes  to  be  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  professors  of  an  art  so  sus- 
ceptible of  deprecation  or  applause  as 
painting  is,  in  (as  regards  pictures)  our 
less  than  half-educated  nation;  and  it  be- 
comes an  equally  important  social  ques- 
tion, whether,  in  such  circumstances,  free 
competition  in  art  be  not  as  advisable  as 
free  trade  in  any  other  profession.  The 
Boyal  Academy  have  generally  had  the 
majority  of  the  best  London  artiste  amone 
them;  but  a  national  institution  should 
either  be  open  to  all  the  artiste  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory,  or  it  should  cease  to  be  protected, 
nourished,  and  strengthened  from  national 
fonds,  or  by  national  means.  The  Aca- 
demies of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  are  in  a  different  posi- 
tion; and  powers  which  may  be  expedient 
for  one  association,  which  gete  no  stete 
support,  become  unendurable  and  mis- 
chievous in  a  nationally  supported  insti- 
tution. Even  first-dass  London  artiste 
have,  however,  been  excluded  from  ite 
very  commencement  Northoote  said  he 
had  been  solicited  by  Sir  Joshua  Be^lds 
for  many  years  to  become  an  academician, 
but  would  not  consent,  because  he  saw 
Bomneys  success,  who  also  spumed  to  re- 
ceive honour  at  the  hands  of  m^  inferior 
to  himself,  and  Northcote  declared  him- 
self, with  Dr  Johnson,  only  anxious  for 
those  honours  which  men  could  neither 
give  nor  teke  away.  But  Sir  Joshua's 
importunity  at  length  overcame  North- 
oote's  scruples.  *  After  many  years,'  says 
he,  *I  was  overcome;  but  when  I  wrote 
my  name,  I  was  much  humbled,  as  I  had 
determined  never  to  put  myself  in  the 
position  of  being  refused  by  those  I  thought 
inferior.'  But  so  anxious  were  they  to 
get  Northcote,  that  they  allowed  lum  to 
put  down  his  name  long  after  the  regular 
pcariod  had  passed;  but  the  feeling  of  de- 
gradation he  endined  \u  nevertheless  un- 
mistakeable,  forhe  continnefr—*  And  when 
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I  mentioned  the  names  of  certain  acade- 
micians of  very  mean  abilities  (not  now 
living),  and  asked  Sir  Joshua,  if  he  thought 
that  I  could  receive  as  an  honour  that 
which  had  been  given  to  them,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  l^ed  up  his  hands  and 
eyes.'  And  so  might  men  now  ask,  if  J. 
Noel  Paton,  or  Hunt,  is  likely  to  receive 
honour  &om  that  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  Elmore,  Egg,  or  Frank  ,Storie, 
although  the  last  is  among  the  best  of 
these  associates,  or  half-members,  who, 
as  testimony  before  the  parliamentary 
commission  declared,  required  to  become 
crouching  sycophants  before  they  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  rais^  to  the 
dignity  of  full  privates  in  that  select  corps. 
But  if  the  Royal  Academy  was  really 
promoting  art  better  than  any  of  its  un- 
assisted competitors,  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges it  enjoys  would  be  less  regretted,  as 
its  exclusiyeness  would  be  less  felt.  It  is 
not,  however,  realising  the  end  for  which 
it  was  established,  notwithstanding  the 
means  at  its  disposal.  It  has  what  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  best  school  in  Britain, 
but  which  is  not  turning  out  a  single  man 
rising  above  respectability  as  an  artist. 
At  first,  the  keeper — that  is,  the  head 
master — ^was  to  be  *  an  able  painter  of 
history,  sculptor,  or  other  artist  properly 
qualified* — -that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  be  a 
man  imbued  with  a  high  sense  of  art  in 
its  higher  departments,  and  possessed  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  form  and  of  the 
human  figure.  But  that  law  was  soon 
altered,  and  these  qualifications  were 
struck  out,  perhaps  as  a  hit  at  Barry,  the 
greatest  genius  then  among  them.  When 
Fusili  was  made  kee^r,  he  declared  the 
students  *a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts.' 
*Yes,'  said  one  of  the  students,  *and 
Fusili  is  our  keeper.*  There  were  some 
evidences  of  genius  among  them  then, 
and  the  professors  did  their  duty,  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  advantt^^e  to 
their  pupils,  although  many  of  the  high- 
est names  in  modem  British  art  were  not 
students  at  the  Royal  Academy.  But 
zeal  was  succeeded  by  indiflference.  It 
was  stated  before  the  select  committee, 
that  for  seven  years  there  had  been  no 
lectures  on  architecture;  and  when  the 
late  celebrated  Turner  did  lecture  on  per- 
spective, which  was  not  half  so  often  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  it  was  not  unfre- 
quently  that  you  might  hear  him  telling 
the  students  to  draw  from  A  to  B,  while 
the  board  with  the  example  was  turned 
upside  down.    The  gross  n^ligence  in 


this  professoriad  department  resulted  in 
this,  that  out  of  300  lectures  which  ought 
to  have  been  delivered  by  the  five  profes- 
sors witlun  a  given  time^  only  189  had 
been  read,  some  of  them  in  the  negligent 
style  already  indicated.     This  conduct 
naturally  told  upon  the  progress  and  qua- 
lity of  the  students.    The  highest  prizes 
remained,  for  at  least  two  years,  without 
a  competitor  considered  worthy  of  the 
honour;  and  never  were  the  opinions  of 
Hogarth,  Fusili,  Barry,   Vemet,  and  a 
host  of  others  among  painters,  supported 
by  Payne    Knight,  Adam    Smith,  Dr 
Waagen,  &c.,  among  Kteraiy  men  and 
thinkers,  against  all  such   institutions, 
more  likely  to  beoome  a  puhlic  opinion, 
than  during  these  years  of  indolence  and 
idleness.    But  then  the  people  only  saw 
the  effect  among  boys;  we  unfortunately 
have  lived  to  see  these  boys  become  men: 
and  now,  as  the  natural  consequence,  that 
yearly  exhibition,  which  was  supported  by 
the  strength  and  enriched  by  the  genius 
of  Turner,  and  Wilkie,  and  Bonnington, 
and  Constable,  and  Newton,  and  OaJcot^ 
and  Lawrence,  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  depending  on  artists,  many  of  whom 
these  great  men  would  not  have  intrusted 
with  the  dead  colouring  of  their  pictures. 
But  besides  these  lectures,  and  what  may 
be  termed  the  common  drawing-school 
firom  the  antique,  the  Royal  Acadmy 
has  also  a  class  for  studying  the  living 
model;  and  great  has  been  the  wrath  of 
some  at  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Academy  in  respect  to  this  dass.    But 
these  objections  partake  more  of  the 
libertine  than  the  artist,  and  they  are, 
upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  wisest  speci- 
mens of  academic  wisdom.    At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a  clever 
youth  would  have  his  mind  more  matured 
if  the  study  of  nature  and  the  antique 
could  be  combined.    Dealing  with  cir- 
cumstances, however,  as  they  are,  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Royal  Academy  are 
perhaps  as  good  as  they  could  be  made. 
The  last  branch  of  education  ofiered  is 
the  study  of  the  ancient  masters  abroad. 
*  The  Royal  Academy  will  in  time  of  peace 
enable  a  student,  from  among  those  who 
have  obtained  gold  medals,  to  pursue  his 
studies  on  the  Continent  for  a  term  of 
three  years.'    The  youth  so  elected  may 
be  a  sculptor,  painter,  or  architect,  hut 
these  are  to  be  taken  in  rotation,  and  the 
sum  devoted  to  this  object  is  ;£80  for 
outfit  and  travelling  expenses,  and  £W 
annually  for  expenditure.    As  a  proof  of 
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diligence  and  progress  in  his  profession, 
the  student  sent  abroad  must,  within 
two  years,  send  over  an  originaL  work  of 
his  own,  under  pain  of  having  his  annual 
amount  withdrawn,  *  should  the  council 
deem  such  a  step  advisable.  These  are 
the  means  adopted  by  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy to  secure  a  creditable  succession  of 
British  artists;  but  whatever  be  the 
theory,  and  however  well  the  means  may 
apparently  be  adapted  to  effect  the  end, 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  this  and  other 
associated  artistic  bodies  too  clearly  reveal 
the  melancholy  &ct,  that  they  have  not 
effected  their  purpose.  Nor  is  the  Boyal 
Academy  the  only  failure  in  this  respect, 
alAough  it  is  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  Irish  and  Scottish  Academies  have 
their  classes  and  life  studies,  and  in  Lon- 
don alone,  there  are  several  academies  in 
which  artists  study  from  the  living  model, 
besides  that  in  connection  with  Trafedgar 
Square.    The  Society  of  British  Artists 
have  one  to  whidi  ladies  are  admitted  to 
study  from  the  draped  figure,  but  the 
success  of  this  life  academy  among  the 
associated  British  artists  is  even  less  than 
that  of  the  Boyal  Academy  among  its 
students — that  is,  if  the  respective  exhi- 
bitions are  to  be  taken  as  any  kind  of 
reliable  test.    Poor  and  feeble  as  that  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  is,  compared  with 
what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  yet, 
compared  with  it,  the  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Briti^  Artists,  as  respects 
figure  pictures,  presented  a  mere  series  of 
daubs.    Happily  they  were  few  in  num- 
ber; but  in  that  exhibition  there  were 
heads  of  hideous  women  and  stage-struck 
gentlemen  hung  upon  the  line,  which  the 
hanging  committees  at  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Liverpool,  or  Birmingham,  would  have 
placed  in  very  different  situations,  with- 
out doing  any  violence  either  to  their  own 
judgments,  or  to  the  pictures,  as  so-called 
works  of  art.    The  strength  of  the  So- 
ciety of  British  Artists  is  to  be  found  in 
landscape;  and  in  this  department,  Pyne, 
Boddington,  Williams,  Gosling,  and  Wool- 
mar,  tins  year  appear  as  their  strongest 
men.    But,  besides  these  two  life  acade- 
mies connected  with  associated  bodies, 
there  is  the  Artists'  Society  for  general 
stady  from  the  life,  with  a  staff  of  lectu- 
rers on  perspective,  costume,  anatomy,  and 
chemistry,  as  applicable  to  the  fine  arts; 
and  in  this  society,  one  cause  of  that  con- 
ventional sameness  so  painfrdly  visible  in 
all  the  London  exhibitions  is  partially 
aoooonted  for.    Besides  a  *  model,'  this 


society  has  also  a  *  wardrobe,'  and  as 
many  of  the  leading  artists  are  connected 
with  it,  this  *  wardrobe'  forms,  in  fact, 
the  staple  costume  of  every  year's  exhibi- 
tion, 60  fjEu:  as  those  are  concerned  who 
have  acquired  no  wardrobe  of  their  own, 
or  ttiose  who  are  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  it,  when  their  own  stock  does 
not  meet  their  occasional  wants.  For 
instance,  if  an  artist  wants  to  be  histori- 
cal in  the  Plantagenet  line,  he  has  his 
choice  of  a  lady's  dress  and  suit  of  armour 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  with  five  swords, 
claymore,  cross-bow,  musket,  cutlass,  car- 
touch-box,  and  pistols.  And  in  nearly 
aU  pictures  of  early  English  history  exhi- 
bited,* these  futhful  servants  from  the 
wardrobe  may  be  found,  in  one  form  or 
another.  Should  an  artist's  genius  tempt 
him  to  try  the  Puritan  period,  after  pon- 
dering over  the  greatness  of  Cromwell,  or 
the  inflexibility  and  prowess  of  his  L:on- 
sides,  he  finds  that  the  wardrobe  contains 
one  suit  armour  (Charles  I.),  a  cavalier's 
dress,  soldier's  do.,  and  lady's  do.';  and  ten 
to  one  but  these  constitute  the  entire  dra- 
pery of  his  figures,  jostled  about  to  secure 
variety,  in  a  style  which  would  have  made 
the  most  stolid  Puritan  start  at  the  ano- 
malies exhibited.  As  it  is  with  lustoiy, 
so  is  it  with  social^  loves  and  domestic 
sorrows.  There  is  one  dress  for  each  sub- 
ject, and  as  all  the  members  are  entitled, 
so  all  take  the  use  of  it,  and  hence  the 
everlasting  sameness  of  am>earance  in  so 
many  of  their  pictures.  Here,  then,  are 
three  public  life  academies  in  London,  be- 
sides many  private  ones;  and  yet,  from 
them  all,  there  has  not  come  a  figure  pic- 
ture this  season  to  any  of  the  London  ex- 
hibitions, which  might  not  have  been 
painted  although  life  academies  had  not 
existed  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  the 
Boyal  Academy,  the  best  pictures  are 
those  by  Maclise  and  Hunt;  the  former 
having  been  done  with  study  from  the 
life  for  many  years,  as  his  *  Marriage 
of  Strong  Bow'  shows,  because  there  is 
scarcely  a  figure  in  that  vast  canvas  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  higher  type  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  artist's  earlier,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  better  works;  while  Hunt 
has  cut  all  academies  save  his  own  studio, 
and  the  quality  of  his  work  frdly  justifies 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision.  At  his  two 
pictures,  the  *  Light  of  the  World,'  and 
the  *  Awakened  Conscience,'  the  multitude 
stare  and  pass  on;  but  there  is  a  power  in 
them  which  will  compel  thoughtful  men 
to  pause  and  wonder — ^although,  in  style, 
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thesej^cturesftrenomore  *pre-fii^haditey' 
than  they  are  pre-Lawreoceite.  There 
ore  also  some  good  portraits,  and  one 
highly  creditable  landscape;  but,  take  it 
all  in  all,  in  spite  of  schools  and  other 


I  adopted  io  make  artkte,  the  ^lii- 
bitioB  of  the  Ro^  Academy  ia  the  poomt 
this  genaratioa  has  yet  seen,  and  the  only 
hope  of  the  country  ia,  that  the  dawi 
Buoceeds  the  moment  of  daej^es^  §oom. 


MBMORANDA  BY  A  MARINE  OFFICER: 
OB,  aLASSSS  FROM  LIFFS  PHAKTA8HA00&IA. 

SVPEAYISSD  BT  ABEL  LOO. 


GLASS  ZXIX. 
rAIBLT    AFLOAT. 

The  first  lieutenant,  notwithstanding 
that  I  had  flatly  called  him  a  fbol  the 
night  b^ore,  and  flourished  a  sabre  in 
his  face,  treated  me  with  marked  kmd- 
ness,  and,  in  compliance  with  his  promise 
to  my  grandfather,  seemed  disposed  to 
befriend  me  in  every  possiWe  way.  As  I 
was  about  to  turn  in  for  the  night  (you 
never  talk  of  *  going  to  bed,*  or  *  retiring 
to  rest,*  on  bowd  ship,  but  always  *tum 
in '  and  *  out  *),  he  took  hold  of  me  by  the 
elbow,  and  said,  *  Brummore,  your  brother 
middies  are  sure  to  play  you  some  trick 
or  other  by  and  by,  when  you  are  nap- 
ping, and  you  had  better  bear  it  with  a 
good  grace,  as  a  youngster  just  joining 
the  sanrice  is  generally  considered  &ir 
game  and  a  fittmg  butt  for  the  buffoon- 
eries of  the  oldsters.  They  will  most 
IHTobably  cut  your  hammock  down  by  the 
head,  and  if  they  do,  let  your  laugh  be 
the  loudest  of  any,  and  dedare  that  the 
joke  is  a  capital  one.  Perhaps,  too,  they 
will  cany  away  your  pillow  and  Wankets, 
or  some  other  nonsense  of  the  kind. 
Well,  look  over  this  once,  but  if  they  at- 
tempt it  a  second  time,  tell  me,  and  I 
think  I  can  suggest  a  remedy.*  So,  thank- 
ing Mr  Ladslove  for  his  kind  oounsd,  I 
wished  him  good-night,  undressed  mjr- 
self,  and  leaping  gaily  into  my  hammock, 
tried  to  get  to  sleep;  for  I  thought,  as  I 
was  to  be  cut  down,  the  sooner  it  was 
done  the  better,  and  then  there  would  be 
an  end. of  it.  It  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter  to  get  to  sleep,  however,  for 
in  the  berth  next  to  mine  were  a  oonple 
of  noisy  drunken  pilots,  who  fell  to  log- 
garheads  about  the  bearings  of  a  cert»n 
sand-bMik  or  shoal  off  the  French  coast, 
and  the  depth  of  water  usually  found 
upon  it.  One  said  that  it  was  so  and  so, 
and  so  much,  and  the  other  said  that  it 
was  nothing  oi  the  kmd;  on  whi<^  the 


first  pilot  got  upon  his  I^s,  and  Beuly 
smashing  the  teble  with  his  fist,  nid 
he  had  known  it  (or  knowed,  I  f^get 
which),  man  and  boy,  for  tiurtj  ywn, 
mayhap  before  the  o&er  was  boSm,  and, 
consequently,  that  his  testimony  most 
be  indllible;  and  the  second  pilo^  jump- 
ing up,  and  smiting  the  table  too,  roared 
intelligence  across  it,  that  his  father,  and 
grandmther,  and  great-grandfiitther,  and 
all  his  mide  ancestors  nearly  as  ftr  back 
as  the  flood,  had  been  pil<^  before  him, 
and  did  ttiey  not  unfortunately  hupgoi 
to  be  defdnct,  they  would  ooiroborate  his 
statement  in  every  particular.  Hefe  the 
first  pilot  (by  the  noise  and  scuffle  that 
ensueid)  must  have  made  a  gnq)ple  orer 
the  table  at  the  second  pilot,  and  the 
second  pilot  must  have  knodbd  down 
the  first.  As  I  was  afraid  they  would  he 
doing  each  oUier  some  grievous  bodSy 
harm,  therefore,  I  rushed  in  to  stop  the  fiay, 
and  finding  them  beds  uj^^ermost,  threat- 
ened to  call  the  master-at-arms,  and  have 
them  r^rted,  if  they  didn*t  keep  tiie 
peace,  and  quidcly  mend  their  manners. 
I  then  returned  to  my  hommodc,  and 
soon  fell  asleep. 

I  fancied  that  I  was  at  Hazelooiie. 
My  grandfiither  sat  in  the  old  arm-chair 
by  ^e  fireside,  taking  his  usual  after- 
dmner  naip,  handkerchief  over  head;  bat 
with  that  strange  mingling  of  £M!t  and 
fiction,  sense  and  absurdity,  so  oodudoo 
in  dreams,  there  seemed  to  be  danj^ 
from  a  fishing  line,  in  close  proximity  to 
his  nose,  that  identical  baa^et  of  plump 
cherries  whidi  Bazel^  had  whipped  to 
dexterously  into  the  frigate*s  tog.  0& 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  sot  my 
mother,  busily  cutting  out  flannel  waiet- 
ooats  and  brown  Holland  panttdooni  for 
a  whole  tribe  of  red-«kia  wairion,  ^ 
were  all,  in  a  partiotiarly  zrade  state,  look- 
ing fiercely  through  the  window  that 
^^ed  upon  the  lawn,  and  making  hide^ 
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o\w  gestures  indicative  of  extreme  impa- 
tience; and  among  the  rest,  I  thought  I 
saw  Snake-in-the-grassy  in  a  pair  of  my 
fath^s  well-waxed  top-boots,  sitting  on 
the  sun-dial,  and  nursing  the  pea^^ck. 
Wilhelmine  occupied  her  accustomed  ot- 
toman by  my  mother's  feet,  and  was 
stitching   at   the    everlasting   sampler. 
But  the  design  seemed  queerly  altered. 
She  was  worldng  in  the  ghastly  fiace  of 
I>r  Herod  in  white  wool  upon  a  black 
ground;  he  looked  just  as  he  looked  the 
night  of  the  great  bonfire  at  Littleweasel, 
when  he  came  to  the  study  window,  and 
saw  himself  being  carried  in  effigy  round 
the  garden  and  play-ground.    I  sat  at  a 
aide-table,  going  through  a  Greek  lesson 
with  Mr  Skeiton.   Mr  Skelton  told  me  to 
pat  a  certain  tough  urr^ular  verb  through 
its  tenses,  and  I  modestly  declined.    He 
called  my  father,  and  complained  of  my 
idle  conduct  and  pert  answers.    Where- 
upon my  father  rushed  furiously  into  the 
room,  and,  picking  up  the  heavy  lexicon 
^t  seemed  about  tluree  feet  long,  and 
the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  door-step), 
kno^ed  me  flat  upon  the  floor  with  it. 
Crash !  bump ! — ^my  hammock  had  gone 
by  the  head. 

*  Capitally  d(me,'  cried  I,  as  Bazeley, 
Buchanan,  Hampson,  Marten,  and  h^df 
a  doEen  other  of  the  delisted  middies, 
ran  laughing  off;  *  veiy  deverly  managed 
indeed.  We  shall  see  one  of  these  (kys 
whether  you  can  all  take  a  joke  as  good- 
hnmouredly  as  you  can  play  one.'  The 
next  morning  the  man  who  lashed  up 
my  hammock  and  carried  it  to  the  net* 
tmgs,  observing  by  the  severed  clews 
wlttt  had  taken  place,  spliced  them  again 
neatly,  and  brought  me  a  stiff  piece  of 
black,  well  tarred  rope,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  which  he  called  a  colt, 
and  said,  as  it  would  be  Mr  Marten's 
watch  from  eight  to  twdve  that  night, 
perhaps  I  should  find  something  of  the 
kind  osefiiL  He  hinted  that  Mr  Marten, 
who  was  a  great  bully,  and  celebrated 
for  his  practical  jocularities  on  young 
greenhorn  midshipmen,  would  be  sure  to 
cut  the  dews  again,  and  if  I  slept  with 
ooe  qre  opcoi,  I  might  catch  him  in  the 
act,  and  quilt  him  well,  and  by  so  doing 
raider  a  signal  service  to  my  messmates, 
as  well  as  the  service  in  general. 

There  was  a  droll  little  adventure 
iriiich  befell  (me  of  the  midshipmen  this 
morning,  tiiat  amused  me  very  much. 
Buchanan,  the  young  gentleman  who 
had  made  the  tender  mquiry  after  my 


erandmother,  was  by  no  means  notorious 
K)r  his  early  rising,  and  Mr  Winkworth, 
the  second  lieutenant,  had  hinted  more 
than  once,  in  a  very  plain  manner,  that 
some  unpleasant  consequence  would  ac- 
crue to  Master  Tom  from  this  over  in- 
dulgence in  the  pleasures  of  the  ham- 
mock, if  he  persisted  in  it.  Accordingly 
this  morning,  on  finding  that  Buchanan 
had  not  turned  out  betimes,  Mr  Wmk- 
worth  caused  him  to  be  lashed  up  in-Jiis 
hammock,  and  conveyed  to  the  quarter- 
deck, where  he  became  the  laugh  of  the 
whole  ship's  company.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  droll  figure  he  cut,  with  nothing 
but  his  head  just  peeping  out  from  the 
blankets.  He  looked  exactly  like  a 
young  freshly-hatched  ostrich  abput  to 
emerge  from  the  shell,  or  one  of  those 
absurd  things  called  a  toby,  which  they 
set  upon  the  floor,  and  push  about  to 
^ease  children.  *Upon  my  word,  Mr 
Buchanan,'  cried  Captain  A ,  walk- 
ing round  and  round  him,  and  laughing, 
*this  will  not  tell  much  to  your  credit 
some  day,  when  you  come  to  furnish 
matter  for  your  memoirs;  pray,  how  is  it, 
sur,  that  you  cannot  turn  out  with  the 
rest?  Mr  Winkworth  tells  me  that  he 
has  more  trouble  with  you  than  all  the 
other  midshipmen  put  together.' 

*  Very  sorry,  sir,'  said  Buchanan,  with 
great  gravity — he  attempted  to  bow,  and 
nearly  overbalanced  himself  in  the  pro- 
cess— 'but  it  is  a  family  weakness;  it 
runs  in  the  blood,  I  think.  My  father 
was  never  an  early  riser;  my  grandfather 
used  to  take  his  breakfast  in  bed;  and 
one  of  my  uncles  by  the  mother's  side 
often  slept  till  the  dinner-cloth  was  lay- 
ing; and  not  unfrequently  till  the  fint 
course  had  been  removed.  Will  you 
oblige  me  by  aUowing  Mr  Drummore  to 
rip  me  up  with  his  dirk — in  other  words, 
to  crack  this  incommodious  shell,  and 
suffer  me  to  emerge.' 

*  On  condition  that  you  conduct  your- 
self better  ia  future,  sir,  certainly,'  said 

Captain  A ,  who  liked  a  joke,  and 

seldom  snubbed  his  midshipmen;  *but 
if  there  are  any  more  complaints  from 
Mr  Winkworth,  I  will  clap  a  label  on 
your  neck,  and  ship  you  of^  stitched  up 
just  as  you  are,  to  your  friends;  so  beware 
*— take  him  away!'  and  the  two  tars 
coming  forward,  Buchanan  was  pushed 
off  again,  rocking  about  ludicrously,  and 
looking  more  like  a  great  fat  toby  than 
ever.  '  He  is  an  impudent,  brazen-&eed 
dog^'  I  heard  Sir  David  say;  *and  I  can't 
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make  up  my  mind  to  be  seriously  angiy 
with  him.* 

Master  Buchanan  was  indeed  an  im- 
pudent dog;  I  think  I  never  met  with  a 
more  impudent  one.  His  father  had  sent 
.him  to  sea  because  he  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do  with  him.  I  learned  some 
little  of  his  private  history  from  his  school- 
fellow^ Harding,  whom  I  spoke  of  as  hav- 
ing come  to  spend  the  day  with  him;  but 
of  all  that  he  told  me  I  can  now  only  re- 
collect one  little  anecdote,  which  was  con- 
nected with  his  school  career,  and  which, 
for  want  of  a  better,  I  give.  The  master 
of  the  school  was  an  old  gentleman  named 
Watts,  a  clergyman  and  magistrate  in  a 
small  country  town  on  the  borders  of 
Warwickshire.  Tom,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
was  an  idle  boy,  and  shirked  his  lessons, 
so  Mr  Watts  used  to  flog  him  upon  an 
average  about  three  times  a-week.  Such 
chastisement  not  being  attended  with  any 
improving  result,  however,  Mr  Watts  de- 
termined to  try  what  solitary  confinement 
would  do,  and  shut  Tom  up  in  the  stable. 
But  the  key  had  no  sooner  been  turned, 
than  he  thrust  his  head  through  the  hay- 
loft window,  and  gave  vent  to  some  queer 
sounds  so  closely  resembling  the  cry  of 
one  of  the  animals  in  an  itinerant  mena- 
gerie, that  the  neighbours  begged  to  have 
him  removedforthwith,and  the  old  gentle- 
man transferred  his  refractory  pupil  to 
the  coal-hole.  To  relieve  the  monotony  of 
this  new  incarceration,  Buchanan  imi- 
tated cats  so  cleverly,  that  Mr  Watts  was 
obliged  to  remove  him  again,  this  time  to 
an  upper  room,  which  was  occupied  by 
another  refractory  young  gentleman,  who 
had  a  difficulty  in  conquering  a  rather 
tough  passage  in  his  *  Propria  quae  mari- 
bus.*  Here  Buchanan  and  his  friend, 
having  smuggled  in  bat  and  ball,  got  to 
cricket,  and,  in  performing  the  runs,  made 
such  a  prodigious  tramping  and  clatter 
upon  the  floor  (the  room  was  just  over  the 
old  gentleman's  study),  and  kicked  up 
otherwise  so  infamous  a  racket,  that  Mr 
Watts  was  fain  to  order  them  both  down 
into  the  kitchen;  where,  as  it  happened  to 
be  towards  the  close  of  the  week,  Mrs 
Watts  was  superintending  the  ironing  of 
the  young  gentlemen's  Imen,  and  not  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  comfort  of  the 
servants.  She  was  just  stooping  to  rub 
an  iron  on  a  mat,  and  had  her  back  to 
Buchanan,  who,  thinking  to  amuse  the 
maids,  leaned  forward  and  gave  her  a 
gentle  push,  which  precipitated  her  under 
the  dresser.    The  old  lady  arose,  highly 


indignant,  and  challenged  him  to  do  it 
again.  *  Certainly,  madam,  if  you  will 
put  yourself  in  the  same  position,*  said 
Tom;  and  as  she  was  foolish  enough  to 
oblige  him  in  this  particular,  the  insult 
was  repeated.  So  Master  Tom  Buchanan 
was  publicly  horsed  the  same  evening;  on 
which  occasion  Mrs  Watts,  it  is  reported, 
figured  as  boatswain's  mate;  and  the  next 
day  he  was  despatched  witili  a  long  fool- 
scap-sheetful  of  bitter  complaints  l^ick  to 
his  father.    The  result  is  known. 

I  told  you  that  I  nearly  got  drowned 
one  day  off  Deal,  and  pronused  to  explain 
how  it  came  about.    Mr  Ladslove  had 
given  me  a  commission  of  some  importance 
to  execute  for  him  on  shore,  and  I  was 
just  about  to  man  the  cutter  and  pull  off, 
when  I  saw  one  of  those  long  narrow 
boats,  common  upon  the  Deal  coast,  with 
a  party  that  had  been  inspecting  the 
frigate,  about  to  pull  off  also;  so  I  jumped 
in  among  them,  and  left  some  cool  direc^ 
tions  for  the  jolly-boat  to  be  sent  for  me 
by  and  by.    In  the  hands  of  a  Deal  boat- 
man, these  little  ricketty  coffin-like  craft 
are  not  dangerous,  but  in  other  hands 
they  are  highly  so.    A  young  master's 
mate  of  the  ship  had  prevailed  on  the 
owner  to  let  him  steer,  promising  not  to 
let  her  get  broadside  on  to  the  heavy 
surf  J  but  just  as  we  were  within  about 
pistol-shot  of  the  beach,  she  came  broad- 
side on,  and  over  we  went.    I  was  a  good 
swimmer,  and  rose  immediately,  but  was 
grappled  by  somebody,  and  went  down 
like  a  lump  of  lead.    I  remember  fancy- 
ing that  I  had  been  seized  by  a  shark,  and 
feeling  the  water  bubbling  in  at  my  mouth, 
and  hearing  something  &e  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  then  I  knew  nothing  more  till 
I  found  myself  lying,  with  my  head  a  little 
raised,  on  a  sofft  in  a  small  neat  room,  and 
an  old  gentleman,  in  a.  white  apron,  rub- 
bing my  chest  with  flannel,  and  breatlung 
at  intervals  into  my  nostrils;  and  an  old 
lady,  in  a  wonderfrdly  high  turban,  chafing 
the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  occasionally 
shampooing  me  under  the  arms.    I  had 
been  rescued  from  a  watery  grave  by  an 
honest  grocer,  named  Sole,  and  carried  to 
his  house,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  now 
performing  the  kind  office  of  resuscitation. 
I  remember,  too^  just  as  I  was  showing 
signs  of  life,  hearing  a  stout  neighbour 
(something  in  the  marine  store  and  ready- 
made  clothes  line)  advising  Mr  Sole  to 
hang  me  up  by  the  heels,  and  let  the 
water  that  I  had  swallowed  run  out;  and 
I  recollect  Mr  Sole  saying  that  was  all 
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noiisenfle,  for  I  had  most  probably  not 
swallowed  half  a  tea-spoonM,  which  is 
really  the  case  in  accidents  of  this  kind. 
As  my  clothes  had  to  be  dried,  the  good- 
natured  grocer  then  bade  his  wife  bring 
down  his  Sunday  suit,  and  I  was  put  into 
it.  The  flipped  waistcoat  reached  quite 
down  to  my  knees,  and  the  coat-tails 
swept  the  carpet  as  I  walked  about  the 
room,  while  the  sleeves  overreached  my 
finger-ends  by  at  least  eight  inches,  and 
gave  me  the  appearance  of  a  grim  veteran 
who  had  lost  both  arms  in  battle,  and 
bedn  left  to  flap  through  the  remainder 
of  his  days  like  a  seal.  I  went  some  few 
years  afterwards  to  look  for  my  old  friend 
the  grocer,  but,  alas !  learned  that  busi- 
ness had  not  prospered  with  him,  and  he 
had  hung  himself  by  his  neckerchief  to  a 
hook  in  the  cellar ! 

GLASS  XXX. 
I   SHELL  POWDBB. 

I  was  heartily  glad  when  at  last  the 

frigate,  with  her  friends,  the  I and 

all  the  gun-brigs  and  bomb-vessels,  got 
under  way,  and  stood  gallantly  over  for 
Boulogne.  How  my  heart  beat  when  the 
drum  first  beat  to  quarters,  the  decks 
were  cleared  for  action,  and  a  jolly  broad- 
side from  the  old  commodore  sent  the 
splinters  flying  from  some  new  works 
that  the  French  had  just  erected  to  an- 
noy us!  *That  will  spoil  their  night's 
work,  I  fear,'  cried  Captain  A y  re- 
connoitring with  his  glass;  ^  we  will  stimd 
a  little  closer  in  yet,  Ladslove;  that  last 
shot  fell  a  long  way  short.  AH  ready 
there?    Fire!' 

What  a  deafening  roar !  what  a  rattle ! 
How  the  good  ship's  timbers  shook  under 

it,  as  a  loud  cheer  from  the  I told 

us  that  we  had  done  some  execution. 
Then  one  of  the  gun-brigs'  blood  got  up 
likewise,  and  then  another,  and  then  one 
of  the  bomb-vessels,  and  we  soon  began 
to  pitch  in  the  shot  and  shells  in  admi- 
rable style,  and  the  ebony  vault  above  us 
was  lighted  up  with  long  luminous  pan^ 
bolas  of  yeUow  fire.  And  then  the  French 
batteries  suddenly  opened  upon  us.  I 
could  see  the  shot  coming.  They  looked 
as  black  as  ink.  I  saw  several  strike  the 
water  just  under  our  bows,  and  then  one, 
a  two-and-thirty  pounder,  went  clean 
through  the  mainsail. 

*  They're  improving  a  little  in  their  gun 
INractice,  sir,'  said  Mr  Ladslove  to  Captain 
A ,  with  a  laugh. 

*So  I  perceive.    I  fear  something  has 


gone  wrong  with  the  commodore/  re- 
turned Sir  David,  directing  his  glass  to- 
wards the  I ;  and  in  an  under-voice, 

'  Poor  fellow !  yes,  one  of  the  lieutenants, 
I  think — ^they  are  carrying  him  below.' 

As  Sir  I^vid  spoke,  a  shot  came 
through  the  frigate's  side,  sending  the 
splinters  in  all  directions,  went  between 
his  legs,  and  passed  out  at  the  other  side 
into  the  water.  *  Close  shaving,  gentle- 
men—close shaving,  upon  my  word !'  he 
cried,  and  then,  in  a  most  deliberate  man- 
ner, he  swept  the  line  of  batteries  with 
his  glass,  as  though  to  see  to  which  of 
them  he  stood  indebted  for  the  compli- 
ment. 

You  will  naturally  inquire  the  nature 
of  the  service  that  I  was  rendering  to 
my  captain  and  coimtry  just  at  this 
period  of  the  engagement.  I  must  con- 
fess that  it  was  a  very  slight  and  unsatis- 
factory one.  I  was  acting  as  a  sort  of 
aid-de-camp  to  Sir  David.  If  there  was 
a  message  to  be  carried  to  any  of  the  of- 
ficers, I  carried  it;  if  there  was  a  man 
having  a  leg  amputated  in  the  cockpit,  I 
was  sent  to  inquire  how  he  bore  it;  if  Sir 
David  wanted  a  memorandum  made  of 
some  particular  thing  that  occurred,  I 
made  it;  if  Sir  David  wanted  his  snuff- 
box fetched  from  the  cabin  table,  I 
fetched  it,  and  he  always  thanked  me  in 
a  civil  and  marked  manner  for  the  pohte- 
ness.  ^  But  what  of  that  1 '  said  I  to  myself; 
*  this  is  an  inglorious  occupation;  this  is 
by  no  means  a  distinguished  service;  any- 
body could  carry  a  message,  anybody 
could  run  for  a  snuff-box — ^tlus  will  not 
do  ! '  So  I  walked  aft  to  the  captain,  and 
touched  my  hat.  *  Beg  your  pardon, 
Captain  A ^  said  J. 

*  Well,  sir,  nray  what  more  can  I  do 
for  you  V  AA  at  the  moment  a  shot 
from  the  batteries  went  between  us.  Had 
we  been  a  little  closer,  it  must  have  car- 
ried away  our  two  noses.  It  is  all  non- 
sense to  say  that  the  wind  of  a  shot  can 
hurt  you.  I  have  had  them  almost  touch 
my  head  and  shoulder,  and  felt  nothing 
more  than  I  have  when  a  cricket-ball  has 
pissed  me.  *  Well,  sir,*  inquired  Sir 
David,  sarcastically,  *  can  I  serve  you  in 
any  way  r 

*  Yes,  Sir  David.  I  am  proud  to  cany 
any  messages  you  may  feel  indined  to 
trust  me  with,  but  I  should  feel  extremely 
gratefrl  if  you  will  give  me  a  change  of 
occupation — sometbong  a  little  more 
active.* 

^  Upon  my  word,  young  genUemaa— 
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vpon  my  woidr-^I  never  did  hear  of  tadi^ 
a  precious  piece  of  impudence !  Did  I 
not  tell  you  your  duty,  sir,  and  ii  not 
jUiat  enough  for  you )' 

*  Yes,  Sir  David,  you  did;  and  I  am 
veiy  sorry  if  I  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  displease  you;  but  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  if  I  was  to  be  cut  off  presently 
by  one  of  those  round  shot  (mind  your 
head,  8ir  David;  here  oomes  another  of 
them),  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  my 
grand&ther  to  learn  that  I  fell  in  fi^t* 
in^;  my  countiy's  battles,  and  not  in  car* 
rymg  messages  into  the  cockpit.  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  offended,  su:.' 

*  Humph !  you  want  something  more 
active,  do  you  1' 

*  If  you  please,  Sir  David.' 

*  Pechaps  you  would  like  to  take  the 
command  of  the  ship.' 

'Anything  that  is  agreeable  to  your* 
self,  Captain  A .' 

Here  he  tucked  the  ghuu  under  his 
arm,  and,  turning  to  the  first  lieutenant, 
spoke  to  him  quietly.  Mr  Ladslove,  in 
ms  turn,  wheekd  suddenly  round,  and 
gave  a  queer  puff^  kind  of  lau^,  as 
tikou^  he  was  blowing  something  away; 
at  tl^  same  time  looking  at  me  with  his 
eyes  very  wide  open,  and  his  eyebrows 
eonsideiably  dev^ed.  I  was  not  aware 
that  I  had  said  or  done  anything  at  all 
extraordinary.  Qaptam  A— -— then  took 
me  kindly  by  the  dbow,  and  said, '  Mr 
Drommore,  in  consideration  of  your  supe- 
rior talents  and  long  standing  hi  the  ser* 
vice,  I  have  the  honour  of  pfaidng  you 
over  these  four  guns.  Be  g^K)d  enough 
to  see  that  the  men  do  their  duty;  and, 
should  one  happen  to  fsll,  instantiy  re* 
place  him  with  another.  Did  I  not  send 
you  for  my  siuff-boz  V 

In  the  heat  of  action,  I  had  fop* 
gotten  to  delivOT  the  snuff-box,  and  now 
produoed  it  from  my  pocket.  Sir  David 
took  a  cahn  pinch,  looked  at  me  steadily, 
and  walked  away;  but  returned  and  said, 
*  Drummore,  you  will  dine  with  me  to* 
day;  we  must  have  a  littie  serious  con* 
versation.' 

*  Siall  be  most  happy,  sir,  I  am  sure,' 
said  I,  removing  my  hat  again. 

He  looked  serious,  frowned,  iq[)peared 
about  to  add  something  more,  smiled,  and 
directed  his  ^nas  to  the  batteries. 

It  was  an  unusual  piece  of  condesecn* 
sion  far  a  captain  on  ms  quarterdeck  to 
parl^  thus  with  one  of  his  midshipmen, 
and  I  only  relate  it  as  the  exception  to 
the  rnk.    I  knev  little  or  nothing  as 


yet  of  naval  etiquette,  or  wluit  was  doe 
from  a  subcN-dinate  to  hia  nipmor.  I 
had  an  idea  that  a  midsfaipmao — ^provid* 
ing  he  was  a  gentleman — had  a  perfect 
right  to  offer  an  opinion  to  his  om- 
mander,  and  even  now  and  then  ex- 
change a  pleasantry  with  an  admiral 
Mr  Lftdslove  tdd  me  better,  and  I  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  gcnng  privately  to 
Sir  David,  and  ^)ologi8ing  for  my  pte* 
sumption. 

After  watching  the  proeeedinga  of  the 
tars  for  a  little  time,  I  b^an  to  think 
that  I  could  point  andfirea  gun  mysdi^  so 
taking  the  blazing  matdi  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  men,  a  fine  fellow  by  name 
Tom  Trueman,  I  cast  my  eye  coolly  along 
the  piece,  and,  applying  my  fire,  knodied 
some  heavy  splinters  (so  they  told  m^ 
fix>m  an  angle  of  the  enemy's  woriLS;  but 
they  made  a  quick  and  fearful  retaliation, 
for  the  smoke  had  scarcely  cleared  away, 
ere  Tom  Trueman,  the  tar  from  whose  hand 
I  had  taken  the  match,  and  who  was  just 
sponging  the  gun,  had  his  head  canied 
completely  from  his  body  by  the  next  shot 
that  they  fired,  and  dropped  dead  at  my 
feet.  I  ran  to  the  colouiHshest  by  tiie 
mizsenmast,  drew  out  a  union -jack, 
covered  the  poor  fellow  with  it,  and 
ordered  two  of  his  messmates  to  bear  tke 
body  to  the  main-deck. 

Blood  !--Hlrip-*-drip— -drip,  all  the  way 
along  as  he  went,  staining  the  milkwhite 
planks,  and  calling  loudly  for  vengeanoe. 

'  Direct  your  fire  to  yonder  round  tower,' 
cried  I  to  my  men;  *  I  saw  apnff  of  smoke 
come  firom  that  quarter  the  moment 
before  poor  Tom  feU;  knock  it  about 
their  ears ! '  I  had  soaixsely  spoken  when 
another  shot  went  through  uid  through 
the  frigate's  sides,  and  a  second  man, 
struck  by  a  splinter,  fell  within  a  yard  of 
where  I  stood.  I  had 'him  carried  into 
the  eookiat.  He  %as  obliged  to  h«?e  his 
right  arm  amputated  at  the  shoulder,  and 
d^  twenty  minates  after,  frtmi  loss  ai 
blood.  This  ended  the  fighting  for  the 
day, and  may  senre as  aq)eoimen  of  iriiat 
went  on  for  several  months.  We  kept 
cruising  i^ut,  standing  off  and  on,  and 
amusing  ourselves  with  shotting  and 
shelling  the  batteries,  and  getting  shotted 
and  shelled  (sometimes  pretty  nwnly)  in 
return;  occasionally  losing  a  man  or 
two,  and  now  and  then  having  a  qpar 
knodced  away,  and  our  rigging  a  little 
damaged.  We  took  care  not  to  veators 
too  dose  in  under  tiie  guns  of  the  faat- 
teriei^  and  the  Frmch  fleets   like  a 
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fireajh  hatch  of  young  chickens,  in  their 
torn,  took  eepecaal  care  not  toyaiture&r 
from  the  parental  wing.  Onoe  or  twice 
they  pretended  that  they  ware  going  to 
sally  out  upon  us,  but  they  showed  ua 
thdr  heels  the  moment  we  offered  chase, 
and  then  the  battles  b^gan  barking 
aw«y  again  like  so  many  angry  old 
wiag^fls,  so  that  I  suppose,  after  all,  th^ 
W6fe  merefy  manceuvring  to  bring  us 
within  range  of  their  heavy  guns.  It 
was  very  pretty  pastime  wd  exercise, 
upon  the  whole,  however,  and  I  sent  a 
long  aoeount  of  it  home,  for  the  edifioa- 
Uon  (^  my  mother  and  grand&ther,  and 
the  amusement  of  WiiheUnine,  Coor 
stanoe,  and  Yaoderdec^en. 

By  the  by,  I  must  not  omit  a  little 
anecdote  conned^d  with  my  aid -de - 
oamp^up,  and  which  occurred  during  my 

first  action.    Oaptaia  A sent  me  to 

Mr  Wii^  worth  on  the  main-deck,  to  beg 
that  he  would  handle  his  powder  a  little 
more  briskly;  by  no  means  an  agree- 
able ecmununication  from  a  nudshipmaa 
to  an  officer,  more  particularly  in  the 
present  instance,  as  Mr  Winkworth  evi- 
d^itly  disliked  me  already,  so  I  thought 
it  expedient  to  give  the  message  a 
pieaaant  turn.  *The  captain's  oompli- 
m«itB,  Mr  WinkworthyVsaid  I,  touclilng 
my  hat,  *  and  that  last  broadside  did  you 
great  credit.' 

*Ha!  my  compliments,  Drummore, 
aad  say  that  I  pride  myself  highly  on 
hisa^roYaL' — ^  That  tdd  very  capitidly,' 
soliloquised  I ;  *  now,  I  have  no  orders,  it 
is  true,  but  I  caa't  do  better  than  go  for- 
ward and  81^  something  of  the  samekmd 
to  Mr  Seago  on  the  forecastle.  There  is 
nothing  like  being  on  good  terms  with 
these  Mows,  and  upon  my  word  they 
are  blazing  away  upon  the  wh^e  £»mottdy.' 
Without  more  ado,  therefore,  I  w^t  up 
to  the  third  lieutenant,  and  said,  *  Captain 
Ar-—^  was  quite  delighted  with  that  last 
broadside,  Mr  Seago,  and  hopes  all  is 
going  on  w^  Can  I  eouTey  any  mes- 
81^  back  for  you  ?  * 

*  Thank  you,  Drummore.  Say,  I  am  not 
a  little  proud  to  find  that  I  have  earned 
his  good  opinion;  take  care,  th^e  is  a 
AcHi  coming!' 

It  did  oome,  sure  enough,  crash 
throu^  the  bows,  capsizing  a  gun* 
carnage,  tearing  up  the  deck-planks  like 
a  great  gouge,  and  mortally  wounding 
•ereral  of  the  men  with  the  splinteEs* 

Siok?— not  at  aU.  I  felt  a  Httle  qual* 
misk  the  firat  dagr,it  is  true;  for  it  htowa 


gale,  and  Baiel^  annoyed  me  a  good  deal 
by  bringing  a  piece  of  fat  pork,  tied  to  a 
string,  and  dangUng  it  before  my  eyes, 
Buchanan,  too,  made  a  hideous  exhibi^oa 
(Kf  some  mellow-looking  soup,  with  a  quid 
of  tobaooo  (probably  a  windM  from  tiie 
eook's  waistcoat-pocket)  floating  richly  in 
the  centre.  It  neariy  upset  my  stomach, 
but  I  made  a  strong  effort,  ate  a  laige 
platterof  lobscouse,andwas  never  troubled 
with  nausea  after. 

It  was  the  night  aHw  I  had  dined  the 
second  time  with  the  captain.  Iwaslyhig 
wide  awake  in  my  hamino<^,  thinking  <S 
Sir  David's  kindness  and  good  advice, 
when  I  heard  stealthy  footsteps  aj^roach- 
ing.  I  guessed  immediately  that  Marten 
was  coming  to  cut  me  down.  I  felt  him 
put  his  face  orer  towards  me,  to  learn 
whether  I  was  asle^,  and  then  I  heard 
him  open  his  knife.  I  thou^t  it  better 
to  let  him  cut  the  clews,  as  Ihen  there 
would  be  a  dear  case  against  him,  and  I 
got  myself  ready  to  spring  up  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  The  knife  passed  through 
tiie  lanyard,  the  hammock  fell,  and  boui^- 
mg  out,  I  grappled  him  by  the  throat. 
I  had  kept  the  colt  under  my  pillow,  and 
now  belaboured  him  immercifully  with  it. 
Marten  roared  out  lustily,  and  the  sen- 
tinel at  the  gun-room  door,  as  well  as  the 
nudshipmaa  who  was  about  to  be  relieved 
by  Marten  (fcnr  it  was  his  middle  watch), 
ran  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  I  told 
them  in  a  few  words,  and  we  were  ordered 
m  deck,  where  the  lieutenant  of  tb»  watch 
inquired  again  the  particulars  of  this  in- 
decent riot,  and  it  was  only  by  great 
favour  shown  to  Marten  (for  I  begged  the 
offence  might  be  overlooked),  that  the 
master-at-arms  did  not  make  a  formal 
report  of  it  to  the  captain.  The  lieute* 
nantsaid  Marten  wasveryproparlytreated, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  warning  to 
him  not  to  play  off  his  senseless  jokes  <m 
youngmidshipmen  in  future;  uponwhidi 
I  thanked  Mr  Seago  for  his  politeness, 
and  returned  to  my  quarters. 

The  next  moniing,  as  we  sat  at  break- 
&st,  Marten,  sore  at  having  been  thrash- 
ed by  a  junior,  offered  me  several  gross 
insults,  and  at  last  I  flung  tiie  biscuit 
tray  at  him.  He  jumped  up,  and  declared 
that  he  would  haye  instant  satisfieiotion. 
I  said  very  weU,  he  should  have  it,  and 
though  I  was  tilie  challenged  party,  he 
might  take  his  dioice  of  weapons.  He 
aaid  pistols  would  of  course  not  be  avail- 
aide,  as  they  would  make  too  much  ndsa; 
and  he  r^ettedtlmthehad  notbrou^t 
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»  pair  of  smftll-Bwords  to  sea  with  him. 
I  told  him  I  had  a  very  pretty  pair  of 
flmall-swords  in  my  chest,  and  could  ac- 
commodate him. 

*  Gently,  gently/  cried  Buchanan;  *  do 
not  spoil  the  sport  by  any  indiscreet 
haste;  let  us  keep  the  thiog  snug;  dear 
tiie  decks  for  action  here— give  them 
room,  gentlemen! — produce  the  swords. 
Drummore,  I  will  act  as  your  second; 
Marten,  name  a  friend,  if  you  please,  that 
we  may  arrange  preliminaries.' 

Marten  called  on  Hampson.  Hamp- 
son  was  perfectly  cool,  as  it  was  not  a 
matter  affecting  his  own  safety;  and  con- 
sented at  once. 

We  threw  off  our  jackets,  turned  back 
our  sleeves,  and  set  to  work.  Marten  was 
a  big  fellow,  and  tolerably  cunning  of 
fence;  but  I  had  been  taught  the  art  by 
my  grandfather,  who  once  pinked  a  colo- 
nel of  hussars,  and  this  colonel  of  hus- 
sars was  considered  one  of  the  most  skil- 
i\A  small-swordsmen  of  his  day;  so  I  was 
more  than  a  match  for  Marten,  and  put 
his  thrusts  aside  with  perfect  ease. 
'Scratch  him!  scratch  him!'  whispered 
Buchanan  in  my  ear;  *  quick!  there's 
somebody  coming! — ^ha,  he  has  it!' 

'Mr  Drummore,  your  sword,  if  you 
please,'  said  the  first  lieutenant,  throwing 
open  the  door;  '  Mr  Marten,  yours.  Con- 
sider yourselves  both  under  arrest;  gentle- 
men, follow  me.' 

The  black  man,  Pompey,  had  run  in  to 
the  captain,  and  told  him  that  two  of  the 
midshipmen  were  killing  each  other,  and 
as  he  was  talking  to  Mr  Ladslove  at  the 
moment,  he  despatched  that  gentleman 
to  quell  the  riot. 

He  marched  us  in  to  Sir  David  A 

who  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  in  a  great 
rage;  but  he  cooled  down  presently,  and 
after  hearing  both  sides  of  the  case,  and 
severely  reprimanding  all  parties  con- 
cerned, sent  us  every  one  to  the  mast- 
head— Marten  and  Hampson  to  the  fore, 
and  Buchanan  and  I  to  the  main,  where 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  surveying  the 
French  coast,  and  enjoying  the  fresh 
breeze  till  sunset,  when  we  were  ordered 
down.  Sir  David  said  he  hoped  it  would 
be  a  lesson  to  us.  *  As  for  you,  Mr  Bu- 
chanan,' cried  he,  'you  ought  to  have  known 
better,  sir;  and  as  for  you,  Mr  Hampson, 
I  fear  you  are  much  fonder  of  seeing 
others  fight,  than  taking  an  active  part  in 
it  yourself;  you  will  have  to  alter  your 
conduct  veiy  much,  before  you  regain  my 
good  opinion,  young  gentleman.' 


I  must  introduce  Mr  Honeywood,  the 
ship's  surgeon,  to  your  notice.  He  was 
a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  merry  bhie 
eye,  a  round  face,  and  sandy  hair,  whidi 
was  getting  rather  thin  over  his  organs 
of  benevolence  and  veneration.  He  was 
a  good-natured  creature,  and  never  with- 
out some  droll  tale  to  make  you  lau^ 
He  had  a  funny  little  dark  hole  or  closet 
near  his  quarters,  which  he  called  his  sur- 
gery, and  on  a  shelf  in  it  were  two  mortars, 
a  heavy  beU-metal  one,  and  a  smalls 
made  of  glass,  with  which  I  could  see 
that  there  was  some  queer  story  connected. 
One  day,  Sir  David  being  poorly,  he  sent 
me  to  Mr  Honeywood  for  a  couple  ci 
piUs,  which  were  to  be  prepared  in  the 
glass  mortar.  '  Mind,  the  ^lass  mortar,^ 
said  Sir  David,  'with  my  compliments.' 

'Why  is  the  captain  so  particular 
about  having  these  pills  made  up  in  the 
glass  mortar,  Mr  Honeywood  V  asked  I 

'Oh,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  character  and  properties  of  these  two 
mortars,'  replied  he,  taking  up  the  pestle 
of  the  smaller  one,  the  better  to  illus- 
trate his  explanation.  '  I  will  show  you 
their  respective  significance.  Listen;  as 
I  stir  this  one  round  (it  is  glass,  all  my 
patients  like  to  be  served  with  this  mor- 
tar), you  perceive  it  says,  "  tUngle  tin^e, 
linger  and  live;  ringle  tingle,  Ihiger  and 
live;"  while  the  other  (here  he  altered 
his  voice  to  a  deep  bass,  caught  hold  of 
the  great  bell-metal  mortar,  and  gave  it 
three  severe  turns,  and  then  a  tremendous 
thump  with  the  heavy  pestle)  plainly 
says,  "  Rumble  tumble,  die  and " 

'Drum  beating  to  quarters,  Maurice; 
don't  you  hear  iti'  cried  Bazeley,  run- 
ning past  me,  with  only  one  arm  in  his 
jacket;  'we  are  going  to  have  another 
peg  at  the  batteries.  Hark  I  there  goes  a 
broadside  from  the  old  commodore!' 

I  remember  being  very  much  afiected 
by  a  circumstance  that  occurred  during 
this  day's  brush  with  the  batteries.  One 
of  the  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  tars  over 
whom  the  captain  had  given  me  the  com* 
mand  was  an  extremely  handsome  youth, 
a  perfect  model  of  manly  beauty,  with  a 
flEice  of  aristocratic  paleness,  and  whiskers 
and  beard  black  as  ebony.  I  could  not 
help  looking  at  him,  and  admiring.  Poor 
fellow !  a  shot  came,  and  cut  him  com- 
pletely in  half.  I  had  him  carried  quick- 
ly away,  lest  the  sight  should  dishearten 
the  other  men.  I  heard  them  launch  his 
body  overboard,  a  moment  after,  and  saw 
several  of  his  messmates  witli  tears  in 
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their  eyes,  and  I  believe  my  own  were  not 
dry,  as  I  ordered  another  man  to  fill  his 
place. 

I  have  made  no  allusion  to  my  kind 
old  Mend  Mr  Macpherson,  the  first  lieu- 
tenant of  marines.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
with  a  head  as  round  as  a  bullet,  and 
stiff  straight  black  hair,  kept  very  closely 
cut,  and  standing  erect  like  a  brush.  He 
made  overtures  of  firiendship  the  moment 
he  learned  that  I  was  a  good  chess-player, 
and  used  often  to  shut  himself  up  with  me 
for  hours  together,  in  his  neat  little  cabin. 
He  beat  me  sometimes,  but  I  had  the 
majority  of  games,  and  when  he  lost,  he 
invariably  made  it  appear  that  he  could 
have  won  easily,  had  he  set  himself 
seriously  about  it.  *  I  cannot  play  to-day 
Maurice,*  he  would  say,  when  he  saw 
things  going  against  hiim;  *my  head  is 
not  in  a  fit  state;  you  will  be  sure  to 
beat  me.'  One  day  his  spirits  were  low, 
and  that  threw  the  chances  in  my  favour; 
another  they  were  too  high,  and  that  pre- 
vented him  settling  down  to  the  game; 
another  time  his  thoughts  wandered,  or 
he  had  the  fidgets  in  his  leg.  I  could  never 
get  him  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  quite 
up  to  the  mark  for  play,  unless  he  saw 
a  probability^ of  my  being  checkmated, 
and  then  he  was  wonderfully  well  and 
lively.  Once  we  almost  quarrelled  over 
a  snug  check  that  I  gave  Mm  in  a  comer. 
He  said,  of  course  he  could  have  prevented 
it,  if  he  had  thought  of  interposing  his 
knight,  and  a  mere  goose  might  have 
done  that,  I  suppose,  couldn't  he  ? 

*  Yes,  but  you  did  not  do  it,  Mr  Mac- 


'No,  true;  I  know  that  very  well,  you 
young  blockhead;  but  if  I  had  moved  my 
knight  there  before  you  took  the  pawn, 
where  would  your  game  have  been  ?  * 

'Then  I  should  have  brought  down  my 
queen  to  the  comer  square,  sir.* 

'Ay,  ay,  but  I  should  have  captured 
her  with  the  castle.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Macpherson, 
that  would  have  exposed  your  king  to  a 
check  from  my  other  bishop.' 

'Bishop  or  no  bishop,  sur,  I  had  much 
the  best  of  the  game,  till  you  came  down 
upon  me  with  all  your  pieces  in  that 
stealthy. way;'  and  hu  hair  stuck  up  upon 
his  crown  more  pertly  than  ever. 

He  declared,  that  for  my  exceeding 
impudence  he  would  not  play  again  with 
nae  for  a  fortnight.  An  hour  afterwards. 
however,  he  sent  in  for  me.  I  desired 
Pompey  to  say,  tiiat,  as  the  evening  was 


dull  and  damp,  I  was  sure  Mr  Macpher- 
son would  not  be  in  spirits  for  chess.  Mr 
Macpherson  replied  that  he  was  in  spi- 
rits, and  I  was  to  go  to  him  without  fur- 
ther parley.  I  sent  again,  to  hint  my 
suspicions  that  Mr  Macpherson  might  be 
suffering  under  his  usual  difficulty  of 
collecting  his  thoughts;  and  then  in  came 
Mr  Macpherson  himself,  quite  red  in  the 
face,  boiling  with  wrath,  and  led  me  off 
by  the  collar. 
But  the  catamarans.    We  had  sent 

most  of  them  on  board  the  I ,  and 

the  commodore  had  made  several  attempts 
to  blow  up  a  few  of  the  French  flotilla, 
though  most  of  these  were  unsuccessful, 
I  believe.  We  had  heard  a  loud  report 
more  than  once,  it  is  tme,  and  fancied 
that  something  grand  had  been  done;  but 
the  men  who  went  with  the  infernal  ma- 
chines had  never  retumed  to  relate  the 
particulars,  so  that  we  were  in  the  dark 
as  to  whether  these  catamarans  were  a 
clever  invention  or  not.  At  length  Cap- 
tain A resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 

one  himself;  and  accordingly,  one  dark 
night,  the  third  lieutenant,  a  midshipman, 
the  coxswain,  a  couple  of  marines,  and 
eight  hands,  with  the  desperate  fellow  who 
was  to  work  the  catamaran,  jumped  into 
the  cutter,  and  pulled  stealtiiUy  away  in 
shore.  The  captain  leaned  over  the 
frigate's  side  as  they  left,  and  wished  them 
good  luck,  but  I  heard  him  mutter — *  An 
ugly  service,  by  Jupiter  I  Ihope  none  of 
you  will  get  caught.' 

*  Hallo !  what  have  we  got  under  this 
boat-cloak,  Mr  Buchanan?'  asked  the 
lieutenant,  as  I  slowly  emei:ged  from  its 
folds.  *Drummore,  you  are  a  mutinous 
young  rascal,  and  always  in  some  scrape 
or  other.  I  will  report  your  conduct,  sir. 
What  business  have  you  here  V 

*I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Seago.  I 
was  anxious  to  witness  the  operations, 
and ' 

*Were  you  indeed,  sir?  Very  good; 
we  cannot  conveniently  send  or  take  you 
back,  so  you  must  remain  with  us,  but 
you  will  consider  yourself  under  arrest.' 

*  Thank  you,  Mr  Seago;  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you.' 

*  Silence,  sir,  if  you  please.' 

*  Certainly,  Mr  Seago,  if  you  wish  it;* 
and  I  gave  Buchanan  a  thmst  in  the  side 
with  a  rusty  old  cutlass  that  I  had  brought 
off  with  me  from  the  ship. 

We  pulled  away  for  about  half  an  hour. 
I  looked  back  to  the  frigate,  and  fancied  I 
could  trace  her  spars  against  the  sky. 
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Present^  we  were  diallengBd  by  ■ome- 
body  just  overhead,  and  I  heard  the  elide 
of  fire-arms;  we  were  doee  aioDgside  tiie 
old  I . 

*  Who  goes  there  r 

*  Friends.* 

*  Heave  to,  friends,  and  give  the  coun* 


The  sentry  passed  the  word  to  a  mid- 
shipman, the  midshipman  passed  the  word 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  watdi,  and  the 
lieutenant  of  the  watch,  lookmg  over  the 
side,  exdianged  a  whisper  or  two  with 
Mr  Seago,  when  all  was  prcmounoed  ri^t, 
and  we  were  suffered  to  proceed  on  our 
dangerous  mission.  A  minute  afterwards, 
we  found  ourselves  under  the  bows  of  one 
Of  the  gun-brigs,  and  we  were  diallenged 
again,  but  in  a  s(^r  tone.  We  explained 
ourselves  a  second  time,  and  continued  to 
creep  in  shore.  By  and  by  we  came  to 
the  mouth  of  a  sort  of  creek,  whidi  led 
into  the  harbour  where  the  French  fiotilk 
lay  at  anchor. 

*Now  for  it,'  said  Mr  Seago;  *the  tide 
is  rising,  Fouch6,  and  will  carry  you  up 
nicely;  away  with  you  T 

Fouch^  was  a  scoundrel-looking  rene- 
gade Frenchman,  and  his  plans  of  proce- 
dure were  these: — ^The  catamaran — a 
long  ugly  thing,  like  a  coffin,  filled  with 
combustibles — which  we  had  in  tow,  was 
set  adrift,  and  Fouch6,  lowering  himself 
into  the  water,  and  taking  the  infer- 
nal machine  by  one  end,  pudxed  it  along 
before  him.  In  this  way  he  was  to  ap- 
proach one  of  the  Frendi  vessels,  where 
two  or  three  lay  togetha*,  and,  silentiy 
fixing  a  screw  into  her  side,  attach  the 
catamaran,  set  the  machinery  (a  sort  of 
dockwork)  in  motion,  and  then  swim  as 
fast  as  he  could  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 


creek,  where  we  wotild  wait  to  pkk  Ina 
up.  Some  minuteswould  elapse  between 
his  setting  the  clockwork  in  motion,  and 
the  explosion  of  the  catamaran,  so  thai, 
tf  Foudi€  was  brisk  in  his  movements,  he 
would  have  i^enty  of  time  to  get  oat  d 
harm's  way.  We  sat  silently  resting  on 
our  muflBed  oars.  *There  it  goes!*  sa^ 
Mr  Seago,  as  a  deafening  report  filled 
the  air, anda  sudden  flash  lighted  up  the 
harbour  and  whole  line  of  coast;  *iiow, 
Fouch6,  I  don't  care  how  soon  we  pkk 
you  up,  for  the  batteries  wiU  be  opeaiBg 
iq»on  lis,  if  you  are  not  quick;'  tmd  nob 
enou^,  presently,  bang!  bai^!  bang!  went 
the  great  guns;  pop!  pop!  pop!  went  the 
little  ones;  crack!  crack!  cnek!  went  tt» 
mu^Letry;  and  whiz!  whiz!  whiz!  csme 
the  balls,  pattering  into  the  water  all 
around  ua  '  The  devil  take  you,  Fouche, 
if  he  has  not  got  you  already;  what  do 
you  keep  us  waiting  here  for?'  muttered 
the  lieutenant^  be^ning  to  feel  a  little 
uncomfortable.  *  Give  way,  my  lads,  or 
we  shall  be  regukriy  riddled  in  another 
minute;  pull  off  a  little;  Saunders,  yoa're 
hit!'  Poor  Saunders,  a  smart  mizzentop- 
man,  said  it  was  nothing,  but  he  grew 
fiunt,  and  we  had  to  lay  him  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  *  Confound  you, 
Fouch6!  how  mudi  longer  are  we  to 
wait?'  Fortunately  for  us,  the  darkness 
was  intense,  and  we  were  quite  invisiUe 
to  the  enemy;  though  they  i4>peared  to 
know  {Hretty  well  where  we  lurked,  for 
the  shot  continued  to  rain  about  us,  and 
the  shore  seemed  alive  with  boats  and 
men.  *Give  way,  my  lads!'  oried  Mr 
Seago,  *  something  has  befallen  him;  he 
has  exceeded  his  time  by  twenty  minutes; 
Foudi6  is  a  good  swimmer,  and,  if  he  hves, 
can  reach  the  ship  eaoly*— give  way,  all !' 


NOTES   ON   BOOKS. 


Gibbon's  Eome.    Vol.  II.    London:  H.  G. 
Bohn. 

Thb  present  edition  of  Gibbon  is  to 
consist  of  six  volumes,  of  whidi  the  one 
before  us  is  the  second.  What  a  boon  to 
have  this  invaluable  work,  with  nume- 
rous and  learned  notes,  for  cme  guinea, 
and  in  such  clear  and  bcSeuitiftd  type,  too ! 
It  is  suited  to  any  library,  and  doubtless 
win  find  its  way  into  thousands  through- 
out the  land.    A  few  weeks  ago,  a  dread- 


ful onslaught  was  made  upcm  this  same 
vdume  by  a  Loudon  critic.  The  editor 
has  replied  to  that  attadc;  and,  though 
he  admits  that  some  errors  nMij  have 
crept  into  the  work  (none  of  them,  how- 
ever, seriously  affecting  the  sense),  he 
sati^torily  diows,  that  the  critic  is  more 
seriously  at  fault  than  the  author  he  cri- 
tidses  so  sharply,  thus  proving  again  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  *  Those  who  live  in 
glass-houses  i^ouid  not  throw  stoMS.' 
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We  haye  no  desire  to  min^e  in  the  meke; 
bctt  we  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
say,  that  we  consider  Mr  Bohn  to  have 
been  ill-used.  His  works  should  and  will 
T^ain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  not- 
withstanding this  anathema. 

Memorahle  Women:  the  Story  of  their  Lives. 
By  Mrs.  N.  Croslahd.  London:  D. 
£ogae. 

The  eight  lives  contained  in  this  volume 
are  remarkablv  well  written,  and,  both 
on  account  of  the  style  and  subject- 
matter,  will  amply  repay  a  careM  perusal 
The  ladies  are — ^Lady  Bussell,  Madam 
B' Arblay,  Mrs  Piozzi,  and  Mary  L.  Ware, 
Mrs  Hutchison  and,  Lady  Fanshawe, 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Lady  Sale*  It  is 
perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  we  can 
accord,  when  we  affirm,  that  the  author 
has  proved  herself  equal  to  her  subjects. 

Our  Befbge.    By  Rev.  Jambs  Younq, 
Dunfermline. 
The  Present  "War .    By  the  Rev.  G.  Jbppbbt. 
Glasgow:  B.  Robertson;  and  sold  by  all 
Boduellers. 

Concerning  the  multitude  of  war-ser- 
mons at  present  pouring  from  the  press^ 
we  may  use  the  language,  *  their  name  is 
Legwn^  for  they  are  many.*    Their  cha- 
racter, too,  is  curiously  diversified.  Some 
are  great  guns,  and  no  mistake;  others 
are  the  smallest  of  small  blunderbusses. 
Some,  to  vary  the  figure,  are  rams'  horns 
of  bold  and  martial  blast;  while  others 
are  silver  trumpets,  as  small  as  sweet; 
and  others  still  scarce  attain  higher  than 
penny-whistles,  or  Jew's-harps,  piping^ 
alas  I  to  men,  but  they  do  not  dance,  or 
mourning  unto  them,  but  they  do  not 
lament — ^The  two  sermons,  the  titles  of 
which  we  have  put  at  the  top  of  this 
notice,  are  about  the  best  we  have  read 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  war.    Mr 
Young's  discourse  is  highly  useful,  prac- 
tical, and  full  of  excellent  thought,  ex- 
pressed in  easy  and  elegant  language.    A 
quiet  but  deep  vein  of  piety  pervades  it, 
and,  altogether,  it  proclaims  the  author 
a  refined,  able,  and  accomplished  man. 
Mr  JeflErey's,  too,  is  quite  worthy  of  his 
rising  reputation.    It  is  earnest,  honest, 
graphic,  and  written  with  all  that  fervid 
eloquence,  that  hurrying  rapture  of  feel- 
ing, so  characteristic  of  its  warm-hearted 
author.    We  had  the  pleasure,  the  other 
evening,  of  hearing  him  speak  on  the 
Hungarian  question,  in  the  GUsgow  City 
nail,  to  an  enthusiastic  audience,  who 


cheered  him  very  warmly.  His  reception 
confirmed  all  we  had  heard  about  the 
feelings  with  which  he  is  regarded  in  the 
capitiS  of  the  West,  and  jMurticularly  by 
the  young,  ardent,  and  progressive  Chiia- 
tian  i^irits  in  that  city.  He  Uds  fair,  in 
oth^  fifteen  ortwenty  years,  to  take  up 
the^osltion  now  so  worthily  occupied  by 
Pr  William  AndersonyMi  the  leader  of  the 
Christian  liberalism  of  the  West 

Dante;  Mantell's  (Geological  Excnrsions,  Isle 
of  Wight.    London:  H.  G.  Bohn. 

Wright's  *  Dante'  is  very  well  known. 
The  jffesent  edition  has  the  advantage  of 
a  brief  memoir,  and  notes;  and  is  copi* 
ously  illustrated  by  Flaxman.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  volumes  of  Mr 
Bohn's  illustrated  series,  and  merits  an 
extensive  circulation.  *ManteU's  Geo- 
logical Excursions'  contains  both  an 
admirable  description  of,  and  furnishes  a 
lively  guide-book  to,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Its  appearance  at  this  season  is  (^por- 
tune. 

The  British  Patriot,  or  the  Song  of  Freedom. 
Glasgow:  Thomas  Murray. 

This  is  a  little  poetical  brochure,  written, 
we  understand,  oy  a  relative  of  the  illus- 
trious author  of  *The  Course  of  Time.' 
It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  youth 
who  has  studied  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope* 
still  more  carefully  than  the  sombre  strams 
of  Pollok;  but  he  is  a  youth  of  very 
considerable  promise.  Many  passages  in 
the  *!l^tish  Patriot*  are  commonplace 
enon^,  and  many  good  ones  are  spoiled 
by  carelessness,  but  others  are  instinct 
with  genuine  spirit,  and  we  give  him  a 
distinct  Pergt. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Spindle. 
Written  by  Himself.  Chipar-Fife:  White- 
head k  Bums. 

This  memoir  is  not  written  by  Joseph 
Spindle  himself,  but  by  a  much  cleverer 
fellow.  We  cannot,  however,  conseien- 
tiously  rank  it  with  his  happier  produc- 
tions. Its  wit  and  humour  are  abun- 
dant, but  tainted  too  often  with  coarse- 
ness and  levity.  It  wants  the  bonhommie, 
and  pathos,  and  poetry  of  Gait  and  Delta, 
in  their  *  Annals  of  the  Parish,'  and  ^Man- 
sie  Wauch.' 

History  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  Leagne.    Bj 

Archibald  Pbbntiob.    Vol.  II. 

London:  Leask. 

A  second  of  Mr  Prentice's  most  inte- 
resting and  carefully  compiled  volumes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

'  Tlie  Dying  Soldier'  (London:  J.  Hat- 
chard  &  Son),  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sinclair, 
M.A.,  Leeds,  is  a  tale  founded  on  facts, 
and  will  be  found  very  pleasant  reading. — 
*A  Manual  of  Family  and  Occasional 
Prayers,*  by  the  same  author,  is  pub- 
lished so  cheaply,  that  it  must  be  a 
great  boon  to  those  among  the  poor  who 
require  this  kind  of  assistance. — ^The 
Cyclopaedia  of  Sacred  Poetical  Quota- 
tions' (Messrs  Groombridge  &  Sons,  Lon- 
don). These  Nos.  are  full  of  choice  pas- 
sages, culled  from  many  writers. — 'Sum- 
mer Sketches  and  other  Poems '  (London: 
J.  Chapman)  contains  some  genuine  poetry, 
couched  in  verse  not  always  smooth.— 
'Vital  Statistics'  (London:  King),  by 
Mr  Jossling,  F.S.S.,  is  an  able,  curious, 
and  valuable  pamphlet. — 'The  case  of  the 
Manchester  Educationists'  (London:  J. 
Snow)  is  a  thipk  pamphlet,  by  Br  Hinton, 
showing  great  pains  and  great  power  on 
the  part  of  the  author;  but  of  course  we 
do  not  intermeddle  with  the  controversy. 
—'The  Tables  Turned'  (London:  W. 
Walker)  is  a  clever  paper  on  table-turn- 
ing, and  provides  some  material  for  serious 
thought. — ^Mr  Edward  Cheshire's '  Results 
of  the  Census'  (London:  J.  W.  Parker) 
has  reached  its  fourteenth  thousand,  and 
deservedly  so.  It  is  a  valuable  paper, 
and  should  be  extensively  circulated.— 
'  New.  System  Illustrated  of  Fixing  Artifi- 
cial Teeth'  (London:  Hope  &  Co.),  by  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  surgeon-dentist,  is  a  feasible 
thing,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  beauti- 
ful engraving,  illustrative  of  the  new  as 
compared  with  the  old  system. — 'The 
Leisure  Hour'  for  April-June  contains  the 
usual  well-selected  variety  of  papers,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  deeply  interest- 
ing story,  illustrative  of  Australian  Life. 


We  observe  that  the  London  Religions 
Tract  Society  have  commenced  the  weekly 
issue  of  a  new  penny  journal,  intended  to 
supply  Sunday  reading  especially.  May 
such  laudable  efforts  meet  their  s^pro- 
priate  reward — ^public  support. — 'The 
Doom  of  Popery'  (Dundee:  Middleton), 
by  George  Gilfillan,  is  a  lecture  characte- 
rised by  the  qualities  that  distinguish  the 
author's  best  efforts. — 'Debility  of  the 
Skin,  Baths  and  Bathing'  (London:  Rout- 
ledge),  being  No.  I.  of  a  series  of  essays 
on  the  decline  and  restoration  of  the 
general  health,  by  Dr  Piggott,  is  a  sen- 
sible production,  and  especially  suitable 
at  the  present  time. — ^Mr  C.  Brady  pre- 
sents to  the  public  a  valuable  pamphlet 
on  the  '  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Labouring  Classes  (London:  Stan- 
ford). It  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.— Dr  Roth's  'Letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Granville  on  Gymnastics  as  a 
branch  of  National  Education'  (London: 
Groombridge  &  Sons),  treats  of  a  subject 
to  which  too  little  attention  has  hitherto 
been  directed. — '  Jesuits  and  Jesuitism' 
(London:  H.  Wooldridge)  is  an  extract  for 
the  times,  from  Mr  R.  Montgomery 
Luther,  by  the  hand  of  the  author. — ^Mx 
Buckingham's  'Coming  Era  of  Practical 
Reform,'  No.  4  (London:  Partridge  & 
Oakey),  is  a  valuable  history  of  the  tem- 
perance reformation;  and,  but  for  certain 
extravagances  (see  p.  572),  we  should 
have  given  it  our  entire  approbation. — 
'  Milloure,  and  other  Poems,'  by  W.  T. 
M'Auslane  (Glasgow:  J.  M'Leod),  is  a 
creditable  production.  The  sentiment  is 
always  good;  some  passages  are  fine.^ 
'Newcastle  as  it  is*  (Newcastle:  T.  P 
Barkas)  is  a  most  searching  and  masterly 
exposition  of  the  social  evils  of  that 
borough,  and  presents  certain  remedial 
measures  on  the  basis  of  temperance. 
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It  is  curious  to  reflect,  that  while  the  re- 
spective supporters  of  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Oopemican  systems  were  rending  each 
other — when  Galileo  was  muttering,  *  StiU 
it  moves,'  and  the  faces  of  his  priestly  in- 
quisitors were  gathering  a  darker  scowl 
— ^the  old  earth  silently  rolled  on  its  ever- 
lasting way.  In  like  manner,  while  our 
modem  critics,  dissatisfied  with  the  defi- 
nitions of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  are  making 
abortive  attempt?  to  declare  dogmatically 
what  poetry  is,  the  orbs  of  song  continue 
to  rise  and  shine  in  primal  beauty  above 
the  clamour  and  smoke  of  critical  war. 
It  is  indeed  a  consoling  thought,  that 
poets  cannot  choose  but  sing;  for  were 
they  to  shut  the  floodgates  of  emotion, 
to  fold  their  wings  and  possess  their  souls 
in  patience,  until  all  critics  had  agreed 
upon  one  grand  comprehensive  definition, 
poetry  would  soon  be  numbered  among 
the  extinct  arts,  the  glory  of  man  would 
decay,  and  the  shrine  of  beauty  become 
desolate.  Had  the  world,  in  fact,  sud- 
denly stood  still  at  midnight,  and  refused 
to  move  until  Galileo  and  the  anti-Coper- 
nican  cardinals  had  settled  their  dispute, 
the  darkness  would  not  have  been  more 
dense,  or  the  consequences  more  disas- 
trous. But  such  a  state  of  things,  if  not 
absolutely  impossible,  has  happily  at  pre- 
sent no  immediate  chance  of  realisation. 
Ever  and  anon,  we  see  a  beautiful  spirit 
emerging  from  the  general  mass,  who  is 
impeUed  by  a  power,  seemingly  superior 
to  his  will,  to  let  his  light  shine  before 
men,  although  none  can  analyse  that  light, 
or  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goeth.  The  elder  orbs,  whose  spheral 
music  murmurs  in  our  dreams,  and  whose 
relict  glory  still  irradiates  our  hearts, 
have  been  passing  away  in  swift  succes- 
sion; and  while  we  wave  them  a  tender 
forewell,  let  us  also  welcome  with  joy  the 
advent  of  new  stars,  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  God,  tremulous  with  excess  of  beauty, 
and  melodious  as  the  far-heard  hymn  of 
the  pulsing  sea. 

Among  these  rising  poets  Gerald  Massey 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  He  has 
sprung  from  the  stem  soil  of  poverty,  and 
the  dews  of  heaven  have  nurtured  him 
there.  Few  English  poets  have  been 
bom  in  curcumstances  so  unpropitious, 
have  straggled  so  bravely  in  the  *  world's 
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wrestling-ring,'  or  have  attained  such 
eminence  at  so  early  an  age.  The  trials 
through  which  he  has  passed,  and  the 
sufferings  he  has  endured,  would  inevi- 
tably have  crashed  down  the  energies  of  a 
less  aspiring  and  passionate  heajrt.  He 
has  already  experienced  greater  hardships 
than  Bloomfield,  and  at  an  earlier  age. 
The  life  of  a  farmer's  boy  is  pleasant, 
though  laborious;  but  think  of  poor 
Massey  toiling  in  a  silk  manufactory,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  from  five  or  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  half-past  six  in  the 
evening,  seeing  nothing  but  dingy  walls, 
and  patches  of  yellow  sky  through  dusty 
windows,  while  the  splendour  of  summer 
was  soaking  the  fields,  and  birds  were 
merry  in  the  old  greenwood — ^hearing 
nothmg  but  the  grinding  and  groaning  of 
iron  wheels,  wWle  other  children  were 
^murmuring  near  the  living  brooks  a 
music  sweeter  than  their  own.'  Well 
might  the  poet  say  of  this  period  of  his 
life: — *  Having  had  to  eam  my  own  dear 
bread  by  the  eternal  cheapening  of  flesh 
and  blood  thus  early,  I  never  knew  what 
childhood  meant.  I  had  no  childhood. 
Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  had 
the  aching  fear  of  want  throbbing  in  heart 
and  brow.  The  currents  of  my  life  were 
early  poisoned,  and  few,  methinks,  would 
pass  unscathed  through  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  in  which  I  have  lived — 
none,  if  they  were  as  curious  and  preco- 
cious as  I  was.  The  child  comes  into  the 
world  like  a  new  coin,  with  the  stamp  of 
God  upon  it;  and,  in  like  manner,  as  the 
Jews  sweat  down  sovereigns,  by  hustling 
them  in  a  bag  to  get  gold-dust  out  of 
them,  so  is  the  poor  man's  child  hustled 
and  sweated  down  in  this  bag  of  society, 
to  get  wealth  out  of  it;  and  even  as  the 
impress  of  the  Queen  is  effaced  by  the 
Jewish  process,  so  is  the  image  of  God 
worn  from  heart  and  brow,  and  day  by 
day  the  child  recedes  devilward.  I  look 
back  now  with  wonder,  not  that  so  few 
escape,  but  that  any  escape  at  all,  to  win 
a  nobler  growth  for  their  humanity,  so 
blighting  are  the  influences  which  sur- 
round thousands  in  early  life,  to  which  I 
can  bear  such  bitter  testimony.'  He 
went  up  to  London,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
as  an  errand-boy.  Bloomfield,  at  a  simi- 
lar age,  was  labouring  along  the  alleys  of 
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the  metropolis,  under  packages  of  shoes. 
'  As  an  errand-boy/  continues  Massey,  *  I 
had,  of  course,  many  hardships  to  undergo, 
and  to  bear  with  much  tyranny;  and  that 
led  mc  into  reasoning  upon  men  and 
things,  the  causes  of  misery,  the  anomalies 
of  our  societary  state  and  politics,  and 
the  cu:cle  of  my  being  rapidly  outsurged. 
New  power  came  to  me  with  all  that  I 
saw,  and  thought,  and  read.  I  studied 
political  works,  such  as  Paine,  Volney, 
Howitt,  Louis  Blanc,  which  gave  me  an- 
other element  to  mould  into  my  verse, 
though  I  am  convinced  that  a  poet  must 
sacrifice  much  if  he  write  party-political 
poetiy.  His  politics  must  be  above  the 
pinnacle  of  party  zeal — ^the  politics  of 
eternal  truth,  right,  justice.  He  must 
not  waste  a  life  on  what  to-morrow  may 
prove  to  have  been  merely  the  question 
of  a  day;  The  French  Revolution  of  1848 
had  the  greatest  effect  on  me  of  any  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  my  own  life. 
It  was  scarred  and  blood-burned  into  the 
very  core  of  my  being.  Th is  little  volume 
of  mine  is  the  fruit  thereof.'  * 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  think,  that 
were  it  not  for  revolutions  and  political 
commotions,  poetry  would  lose  all  its 
power,  and  pine  away  into  a  mere  amuse- 
ment for  the  frivolous.  It  is  the  nursling 
of  the  storm ;  it  flowers  into  richest  beauty 
after  a  deluge  of  blood;  it  receives  vigour 
and  vitality  from  the  agitations  of  the 
world.  When  we  think  of  man,  indeed, 
dwelling  in  a  home  that  is  hung  amid  the 
stars,  with  mysteries  swimming  around 
him  of  every  form  and  hue,  and  himself 
standing  there  the  consummate  mystery 
of  creation,  we  may  deem  it  impossible 
that  poetry,  which  alone  gives  adequate 
expression  to  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
heart,  can  ever  pine  and  die.  Can  poetry 
die,  we  exclaim,  while  love  breathes  and 
burns,  hope  waves  her  golden  hair  so 
beautiful,  sorrow  droops  in  gloom  over  the 
white  embers  of  joy,  death  sits  muffled 
and  motionless  in  our  summer-bowers,  and 
brings  all  the  daughters  of  music  low? 
Can  poetry  die,  while  beauty  bursts  in 
flowers  from  immemorial  burial-fields, 
floats  amid  the  golden  isles  of  sunset 
where  no  billows  break  on  the  tremulous 
strand,  sings  in  the  voice  of  valleys  that 
make  melody  to  God  at  dawn,  and  comes 
hand  in  hand  with  spring,  leaping  upon 

♦  The  Ballad  of  Babe  Chrisfcabel:  with 
other  Lyrical  Poems.  By  Gerald  Masset. 
London:  David  Bogue^  Fleet  Street.  1854. 
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the  mountains,  skipping  upon  the  hills? 
A  single  glance  at  the  poetical  literature 
of  the  last  century  will  be  suflficient  to 
show  that  it  is  indeed  possible  for  poetry, 
in  certain  periods  of  inaction,  to  lose  sdl 
its  noblest  characteristics — its  power,  its 
pathos,  its  passionate  utterance— -to  be  no 
longer  the  oracle  of  beauty  or  the  inter- 
preter of  truth.    The  poets  of  such  eras, 
or  those,  at  least,  who  possess  the  accom- 
plishment of  verse,  live  in  a  state  of  aim- 
less and  dreamful  ease.    They  are  desti- 
tute of  the  earnestness  that  is  the  life- 
blood  of  poetry.    They  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  alive  in  a  living  world,  and  trill 
their  vapid  songs,  blind  to  the  glories  that 
girdle  them  around,  deaf  to  the  musical 
march  of  the  everlasting  stars.     Those 
only  attain  the  perfect  stature  of  poetic 
manhood,  and  stand  forth  glittering  in 
full  poetic  panoply,  who  have  breathed 
the  hot  breath  of  political  excitement, 
and  received  an  irresistible  impulse  from 
the  awakened  soul  of  the  world.     The  life 
surged  into  them  from  without,  not  only 
fills  then:  hearts  with  a  warmer  blood,  but 
intensifies  the  vision,  and  deepens  the 
faculty  divine.    They  acquire,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  a  power  and  an  insight 
impossible  to  those  who  are  born  in  periods 
of  comparative  passivity.    The  genius  of 
Milton,  no  one  can  doubt,  was  strength- 
ened and  sublimised  by  the  commotions 
of  the  puritanic  age,  in  which  he  acted  so 
conspicuous  a  part.    Goethe,  too,  owed 
much  of  his  living  power  to  the  period 
of  his  birth,  when  the  most  momentous 
events  were  agitating  the  earth.    In  one 
of  his  conversations  with  the  German 
Boswell,  he  showed  that  he  was  fully  con- 
scious of  the  many  advantages,  the  re- 
sults, and  insight  he  gained  by  being  a 
living  witness  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the 
separation  of  America  and  England,  the 
French  B/Cvolution,  and  the  whole  comet- 
like career  of  Napoleon,  with  the  events 
that  followed  his  downfal.    It  was  the 
same  revolution,  and  the  same  subsequent 
commotions,  that  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
noble  band  of  British  poets  who  arose 
about  the  begiiming  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  who  went  down  among  men 
with  steps  *  godlike  to  music,  like  the 
golden  sound  of  Phoebus'  shouldered  ar- 
rows.'    Those  great  movements  which 
agitated  every  order  of  society,  naturally 
imparted  the  largest  amount  of  life  and 
vigour  to  the  most  impressible  minds. 
Men  are  so  closely  connected  together  as 
parts  of  a  whole  humanity,  that  the  effects 
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of  a  revolutioDary  straggle  are  never  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  a  single  state. 
One  throb  of  new  life  makes  the  whole 
'world  kin;  one  great  heaving  of  a  nation's 
lieart  stirs  in  sympathy  the  universal 
lieart  of  man. 

The  poets  who  drew  their  inspiration 
from  the  great  French  Revolution  were 
fast  melting  away  like  a  summer  cloud, 
-when,  with  the  suddenness  of  Minerva's 
birth,  France,  Hungary,  and  Italy  arose, 
*clad  in  complete  steel,'  and  communi- 
cated fresh  pulsations  of  life  to  the  young 
minstrels  of  the  new  generation.  The 
ringing  of  the  tocsin  of  liberty  struck  a 
stronger  music  from  their  hearts.  Sydney 
Yendys,  in  his  stirring  drama,  *  The  Ro- 
man,' preached  by  the  mouth  of  the  elo- 
quent and  patriotic  monk,  Vittorio  Santo, 
the  downfal  of  the  Austrian  domination, 
the  unity  of  Italy,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Roman  republic.  Mrs  Barrett  Brown- 
ing heard  beneath  her  Oasa  Guidi  windows 
a  little  Italian  child  singmg,  *0  bella 
Liberta !  0  bella ! '  and  that  simple  strain 
became  the  prelude  of  her  noble  republi- 
can poem.  And  Gerald  Massey,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  lived  in  a  hot  political 
atmosphere,  unfurled  his  banner,  embla- 
zoned with  passionate  protests  against  the 
inequalities  of  society  and  earnest  appeals 
to  eternal  justice,  with  laudations  of 
liberty,  and  glory-wreaths  for  the  martyrs 
of  the  Hungarian  tragedy.  Even  his 
poems  that  are  not  political,  are  possessed 
for  the  most  part  by  the  same  fresh  and 
fervid  spirit  of  life.  He  is  emphatically 
the  creature  of  his  age,  and  his  poetry  re- 
flects alike  its  deepest  love,  its  ardent  as- 
pirations, and  hatred  of  oppression. 

Massey  appears  before  us  in  a  twofold 
aspect  and  character.  His  love-lyrics 
and  poems  exhibit  a  jubilant  fulness  of 
imagination,  rich  sensuousness,  pathos 
the  most  touching,  and  delicacy  the  most 
refined;  while  many  of  his  songs  of  free- 
dom and  progress,  are  streams  of  blood, 
mingled  with  fire,  fierce  and  passionate 
invectives,  dowered  with  the  *hate  of  hate, 
the  scorn  of  scorn.*  Here  he  seems  to 
wear  the  seraphic  look  of  Shelley,  with 
his  eye  full  of  trembling  sensibility,  and 
wrapt  in  the  worship  of  Love  incarnated 
in  Beauty;  and  there  he  stands  forth,  clad 
in  Elliott's  mantle  of  fire,  with  the  foam 
of  wrath  upon  his  lips,  and  defiance  burn- 
ing on  his  brow.  Seldom,  indeed,  have 
we  felt  the  force  of  contrast  so  much  as 
when  perasing  this  volume,  and  finding  a 
little  lyric^  deUcate  as  the  d^m^  and  mu- 


sical as  murmuring  waters,  placed  side  by 
side  with  one  of  his  fiercest  protests  and 
appeals.  We  could  only  compare  it  to  a 
beautifid  child  nestling  peacefully  in  the 
bosom  of  a  blood-smeared  warrior,  at  the 
close  of  a  battle-day.  Freedom  was  the 
poet's  glittering  bride,  until  love  poured 
all  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  his  nights, 
and  awoke  a  more  melodious  chord  in  his 
heart.  It  is  in  his  love-poems,  accord- 
ingly, that  his  genius  is  most  richly  de- 
veloped. But  earnestness  is  the  pervad- 
ing element,  the  imifying  spirit  x)f  all  his 
strains,  whether  dedicated  to  beauty  or 
to  freedom.  He  has  been  too  stern  a 
worker  to  sing  without  a  motive  or  an 
aiuL  He  spe^s  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart.  He  is  alike  earnest  in  his  love, 
his  worship,  and  his  scorn.  We  do  not 
find  in  him  any  of  these  metaphysi- 
cal tendencies  that  are  so  prominent  in 
Bailey  and  *  Balder;'  he  does  not  hang 
throbbing  like  a  star  over  the  great  deeps 
of  thought,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
we  may  confidently  predict  for  him  a 
wider  popularity.  For  the  toiling  mil- 
lions *  Balder '  is  a  blind  guide,  and  *  Fes- 
tus'  a  second  apocalypse — a  revelation 
that  reveals  nothing  to  them — ^but  they 
will  feel  the  power  or  pathos  of  Massey*s 
appeals  to  the  heart. 

The  poems  that  may  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  *  love,'  though  last  in  order 
of  composition,  demand,  by  the  divine 
right  of  superior  beauty,  to  be  criticised 
first,  in  preference  to  the  political  lays. 
The  'Ballad  of  Babe  Chnstabel'  is  the 
longest  and  most  artistically  perfect  of 
the  poefs  productions.  The  story  is  the 
simplest  that  could  be  conceived,  yet 
around  it  he  has  woven  a  gorgeous  web. 
On  a  merry  mora  of  May,  when  the  fields 
were  flushed  with  flowers,  and  the  rose- 
buds were  opening  in  concert  with  the 
opening  dawn,  a  child  was  bora  in  the 
home  of  the  humble.  In  lonely  beauty 
she  grew,  pale  as  a  flower  that  loves  the 
shade,  and  takes  no  tint  of  the  fervid  day; 
her  mother's  joy,  and  her  toilworn  fathers 
vision  of  delight.  They  looked  hopefully 
to  the  future,  when  she  should  round  in- 
to the  bright  consummate  form  of  woman- 
hood, and  sit  like  a  glory  in  the  *  seventh 
heaven '  of  some  happy  heart.  But  her 
face,  with  its  depth  of  meaning  and  spi- 
rituality of  expression,  seemed  to  belong 
rather  to  a  child-angel  than  to  a  creature 
of  clay — ^to  one  who  had  wandered  un- 
awares out  of  Paradise,  and  was  eager  to 
return.    And  so  in  her  pallid  beauty  she 
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entered  the  cloud  of  death,  and  was  re- 
ceived up  into  heaven.  One  May  dawn 
she  had  fallen  into  a  trance — ^the  deep 
trance  of  life — and  at  midnight  the  dream 
was  dispelled— «he  awoke  again  in  her 
own  bright  world.  Such  is  the  simple 
tale  which  the  poet  has  glorified  with  ra- 
diant imagery,  imbued  with  the  finest 
pathos,  and  adorned  with  touches  of  ten- 
derest  beauty.  The  verse  is  formed  on 
the  model  of  Tennyson's  *  In  Memoriam;' 
and  in  delicacy  of  description,  in  subtlety 
of  melody,  and  artistic  construction,  it 
would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
Laureate.  The  opening  stanzas,  descrip- 
tive of  a  May  morning,  have  all  the  rich 
and  refined  sensuousness  of  Keats.  We 
think  we  are  listening  once  more  to  the 
author  of  *  Endymion,'  when  Massey  sings 
of  rosebuds  dimking  the  *  fiery  wine  of 
dawn,  with  crimson  stains  i*  the  mouth  * 
— of  honeyed  plots,  'drowsed  with  bees  '— 
and  of  green  nooks,  *rich  with  violets, 
that  bloom  in  the  cool  dark  of  dewy 
leaves.*  But  the  finest  part  of  the  ballad 
is  the  lament  for  the  loss  of  the  beautiful 
being,  who  for  a  brief  season  brightened 
the  flowers  amid  which  she  grew,  made 
the  sunlight  around  her  holy  as  moon- 
light, and  vanished  from  earth  when  all 
was  dark  underneath,  and  overhead  the 
stars  lit  up  the  illimitable  deep  with  their 
torches  of  tremulous  flame.  This  we  shall 
quote  entire,  as  it  is  the  finest  piece  in 
the  volume,  although  it  must  lose  some 
of  its  beauty  by  being  parted  from  the 
poem. 

*Witk  her  white  handa  clasp'd  she  sleepeth; 
heart  is  hush'd,  and  lips  are  cola; 
Death  shrouds  up  her  heaven  of  beauty^ 
and  a  weary  way  I  go : 
.Idke  the  sheep  without  a  snepherd  on  the 
wintry  norland  wold^ 
Wi^  the  fsioe  of  day  shut  out  by  blinding 
snow. 

O'er  its  widow'd  nest  my  heart  sits  moaning 
for  its  young  thaVs  fled 
From  this  world  of  wail  and  weeping,  gone 
to  join  her  starry  peers; 
And  mv  light  t)f  life's  o'ershadow'd  where 
the  dear  one  lieth  dead. 
And  I'm  crying  in  the  diak,  with  many 
fears. 

All  last  night-tide  she  seem'd  near  me,  like 
a  lost  beloved  bird, 
Beating  at  the  lattice  louder  than  the  sob- 
bins  wind  and  rain; 
And  I  call'd  across  the  night  with  tender 
name  and  fondling  word: 
And  I  yeam'd  out  through  the  darkness, 
all  in  Tain. 


Heart  will  plead,  *  Byes  cannot  see  her;  they 
are  blind  with  tears  of  pain; ' 
And  U  dimbeth  up  and  atraineth,  for  dear 
life,  to  look  and  fuxrk, 
While  I  call  her  once  again;  but  there  oometh 
no  refrain. 
And  it  droppith  down  cmd  dieth  in  the 
dark.' 

The  last  stanza  is  of  itself  suficient  to 
prove  the  author  to  be  a  poet  of  original 
power.  The  straining  and  climbing  np 
of  the  heart  in  an  agony  of  grie^  and  its 
final  despairing  fall,  when  no  soft  murmur 
steals  from  the  familiar  lips  of  the  loved 
and  lost,  were  never  described  with  more 
accuracy  or  pathos.  The  moral  of  this 
fine  ballad  forms  the  burden  of  many  of 
Masse/s  lays.  He  has  ever  the  balm 
of  Gilead  to  o£fer  as  a  solace  for  sorrow. 
The  strings  of  the  heart,  he  tells  the 
mourner,  make   sweetest   music  when 

*  swept  by  suffering's  fiery  fingers.'  Mi- 
sery, he  teUs  the  forlorn,  is  but  a  mo- 
mentary mask  that  happiness  wears. 
Even  his  gloomiest  pictures  of  the  down- 
trodden degradation  of  the  many  are 
fringed  with  a  radiant  light.  *  Hope  on, 
hope  ever,*  is  his  cheering  cry  to  the  des- 
perate and  the  disconsolate. 

The  four  poems,  *  To  my  Wife,'  *  Long 
Expected,' '  Wooed  and  Won,'  and '  Wed- 
ded Love,*  are  rich  gushings  firom  the 
golden  fountain  of  the  heart.  The  sons 
of  Qod  who  in  the  elder  time  were  lured 
from  heaven  by  the  beauty  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  could  scarcely  have  expressed 
the  potency  of  their  love  in  language 
more  luxuriant  and  passionate.  Instead 
of  being  a  worker  from  childhood,  we 
might  ^most  believe  from  these  poems 
that  Massey  had  ever  summered  in  the 
warmest  smile  of  heaven.  There  is  a 
giddy  rapture — an  oriental  voluptuous- 
ness in  his  love.  His  bride  appears  to 
him  to  be  the  incarnate  beauty  of  the 
universe.  All  that  is  rich  and  lovely  in 
nature  finds  its  counterpart  and  consum- 
mation in  her.  The  radiance  of  morn  and 
sunset,  and  the  soft  gold  of  the  summer 
night,  are  but  prophecies  of  her  superior 
glory.  Her  alver  laughter  pulsates  the 
air  with  music  rich  and  resonant;  ber 
mouth  is  a  fragrant  fount  of  sweelaiess; 
her  eyes  are  the  purest  that  ever  reflected 
the  liquid  light  of  noon;  her  heart  is  a 
heaving  sea  of  love;  and  her  lips  might 

*  light  a  soul  to  gloiy  with  their  kiss  of 
fire.'  He  walks  in  the  rare  sunrise  of 
her  love  and  beauty;  he  sings  and  sum- 
mers in  her  smile,  and  shall  feel  no  sor- 
row while  her  heurt  bends  over  him  like 
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a  heaven.  Blessed,  surely,  among  women 
must  be  the  beautiful  bride  who  can  thus 
draw  forth  from  her  poet-husband  ex- 
pression of  lore  more  rapturous  than  the 
lover  is  wont  to  bestow  upon  the  maiden- 
empress  of  his  heart!  The  poet  enjoys 
an  everlasting  dawn,  and  the  mother,  like 
the  maid,  is  *  flooded  up  in  flowers.* 

Shelley  speaks  of  those  who  are  *  cradled 
into  poetry  by  wrong:'  but  it  was  the 
fervour  of  Massey's  love  that  first  made 
him  a  poet.  It  stirred  his  soul  to  its 
lowest  depths— quickened  and  sublimated 
all  the  sensibilities  of  his  nature.  If  even 
the  most  commonplace  being  is  for  a  sea- 
son lifted  up  above  himself  by  the  sudden 
awakening  of  this  passion  in  his  heart — 
if  he  who  formerly  looked  with  eye  so 
leaden  and  lustreless  upon  earth  and 
heaven,  becomes  of  imagination  all  com- 
pact, and  feels  a  charm  he  never  felt  be- 
fore, in  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  we  may 
r^uiily  conceive  how  much  more  power- 
ful would  be  its  influence  on  the  sensitive 
soul  of  Massey.  It  awoke  the  *  sleeping 
beauty  in  his  heart's  charmed  palace,' 
and  made  his  life  flush  and  flower  into 
sudden  manhood.  Poetry  then  became 
the  necessary  language  of  his  aroused 
emotions.  It  possessed  him,  body  and 
soul — it  burned  in  his  blood,  and  panted 
in  his  breath.  Thus  we  find  that  in  these 
poems  he  transfers  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings  to  nature.  The  May-greenery 
glows;  the  quick  sap  dances  through  the 
trees;  May-roses  yearn  in  at  the  lattice; 
and  the  stars  yearn  in  heaven.  All  ob- 
jects, animate  and  inanimate,  seem  to  be 
partakers  of  his  passion,  and  sharers  in 
his  joy. 

Now,  we  can  easily  imagine  some  cyni- 
nical,  elderly  critic,  with  green  spectacles, 
who  hates  Hafiz,  and  slurs  over  the  Song 
of  ISolomon  when  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures, smiling  a  grim  sardonic  smile  over 
these  fervid  raptures  of  the  poet.  *  Here 
is  another  fine  madman,'  we  seem  to  hear 
him  exclaiming,  *  who  wishes  the  world  to 
believe  that  his  wife  is  more  beautiful 
than  Cleopatra,  more  loveable  than  Cor- 
delia, and  more  heavenly  than  St  Sophia, 
while  in  all  probability  she  is  as  plain- 
looking  as  Jean  Armour,  and  with  all 
means  and  appliances  at  hand  would 
make  but  an  indifferent  cook.  Could 
she  sew  a  button  on  this  frenzied  poet's 
shirt  of  fire,  or  bathe  his  temples  with 
vinegar  after  a  fit  of  inspiration  ?  But 
not  content  with  representing  his  wife  as 
the  realised  ideal  of  womanhood,  he  must 


shed  abroad  his  insanity  over  the  whole 
universe,  and  tell  us  that  the  stars  are 
all  languishing  with  love — that  the  winds 
of  heaven  are  all  panting  with  passion— 
that  the  roses  of  summer  are  perpetually 
pouting,  like  his  own  mouth,  for  a  kiss— 
and  that  even  the  hearts  of  the  moun- 
tains are  heaving  to  some  heart  beyond ! 
Why,  is  not  this  indeed  midsummer  mad- 
ness? and  should  not  most  of  our  mo- 
dern bards  be  banished  to  Inchcruin, 
where  nobody  will  disturb  their  dreams 
but  lunatics  like  themselves  1 '  This  old 
man  eloquent  may  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  crabbed  club  of  cri- 
tics; but  however  cynical  may  be  their 
sneer,  and  however  loud  may  be  their 
laugh  of  derision,  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate true  poetry  will  ever  feel  the  pas- 
sionate life  of  these  poems  *  running  along 
their  veins  like  fire. 

We  notice  next  the  exuberant  imagery 
that  radiates  over  the  lines,  as  bickering 
hues  upon  the  dove's  neck  bum.  The 
poet's  heart  seems  unsatisfied,  until  he 
has  exhausted  nature  of  similitudes.  The 
flowers  of  his  fancy  are  crowded  together; 
and,  as  Walter  Savage  Landor  remarks, 
*  almost  overthrow  the  vase  containing 
them.'  This  richness  of  flowerage  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  modem 
poetry.  Our  most  promising  poets  bear, 
in  this  respect,  a  closer  resemblance  to 
Keats  and  Shelley,  than  to  Wordsworth, 
whose  poems  may  be  likened  to  the  moun- 
tain solitudes  amid  which  he  mused — 
high,  calm,  contemplative,  beautified  at 
intervals  by  a  simple  wild-flower,  by  the 
light  of  a  solitary  star,  or  by  the  sunset 
glow  of  a  castellated  cloud.  Imagery 
pulsates  like  an  aurora  over  the  pages  of 
Tennyson,  of  Bailey,  of  Smith,  of  Yendys, 
and  here,  again,  we  find  it  veiling  the 
poems  of  Gerald  Massey,  in  a  *  shower  of 
shadowing  roses.'  Now,  while  we  do  not 
object  so  strongly  as  some  of  our  artistic 
critics  to  such  exuberance,  behoving  that 
images  are  as  real  as  thoughts,  and  have 
frequently  a  fine  suggestiveness,  still  we 
think  that  the  latter  poet  is  too  enthusi- 
astic an  image-worshipper,  and  that  he 
has,  to  some  extent,  marred  the  beauty 
and  unity  of  these  poems,  by  allowing  his 
fancy  too  unfettered  a  range.  His  reason 
seems  to  sit  in  a  car,  hke  Juno,  drawn  by 
peacocks  with  theur  purple- starred  plumes. 
Many  of  his  images  are  apt  and  beautiful; 
but  in  some  places  there  is  a  confusion  of 


The  sunny  sensuousness  to  which  we 
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have  already  referred,  is  finely  manifested 
in  such  passages  as  the  following:— 

*  My  muse!  that  moveth  swathed  with  holier 

Hght, 
Throned  on  the  regnant  heights  of  woman- 
hood. 
In  all  thy  summer  heauty,  warm  as  when 
I  look'd  out  on  the  sonny  side  of  Life, 
And  saw  thee  summering  like  a  blooming 

vine. 
That  reacheth  globes  of  wine  in  at  the  lat- 
tice. 
By  the  ripe  armful  with  ambrosial  smile/ 

Again,— 

*  Lore  rays  us  round,  as  gloiy  swathes  a  star. 
And,  from  the  mystic  touch  of  lips  and 

palms, 
Streams  rosy  warmth,  enough  t'  illume  a 
world.' 

This  characteristic  attains  its  climax  in 
the  *  Bridal ' — a  poem  so  full  of  warm, 
voluptuous,  yet  delicate  description,  that 
it  might  have  been  written  by  an  oriental 
poet  who  had  basked  in  the  sun  of  the 
Syrian  summer,  wandered  among  the  gar- 
dens of  spices,  and  dreamed  on  the  moun- 
tains of  myrrh.  We  seem  to  have  been 
suddenly  transported  into  an  Eden  world, 
where  the  skies  are«more  beautifully  blue, 
the  stars  are  more  lustrous,  the  flowers 
are  coloured  with  richer  hues,  the  air  is 
laden  with  balmier  odours,  and  hearts 
cannot  lose  the  intense  fervour  of  love. 
The  poet  lifts  into  the  region  of  the  ideal 
the  marriage  of  Strength  and  Beauty,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  deeper  charm,  by  opening 
the  poem  with  a  description  of  another 
bridid — the  bridal  of  Earth  and  Mom. 
This  union  of  the  blushing  dawn  and  the 
glory-crowned  earth,  is  but  a  magnificent 
prelude  to  the  higher  human  union  that 
is  to  succeed.  How  rich  the  following 
description: — 

*  Alive  with  eyes,  the  village  sees 
The  bridal  dawning  from  the  trees. 

And  housewives  swarm  i'  the  sun  like  bees. 

Silence  sits  in  the  belfry  choirf 
Up  in  the  twinkling  air  the  spire 
Throbs,  as  itflutter'd  vdngs  of  fire. 

The  winking  windows  bum  and  blush, 
"With  colours  rare  as  flow  and  flush. 
Through  summer  sunsets  bloom'd  and  hush. 

But  enter;  lordlier  splendours  brim. 
Such  mists  of  gold  and  purple  swim. 
And  the  light  uJls  so  rich  and  dim. 
Even  so  doth  love  life's  door  unbar, 
"Where  all  the  hidden  glories  are. 
That  from  the  windows  shone  a&r. 

Love's  lovely  to  the  passers-by, 
But  thev  who  love  are  region *d  higb 
On  the  hills  of  bliss,  with  heaven  nigh. 


Sumptuous  as  Iris,  when  she  swims, 
With  rainbow-robe  on  dainty  limbs. 
The  bride's  rare  loveliness  o'erbrims! 

The  gazers  drink  rich  overflows. 
Her  cheek  a  livelier  damask  glows. 
And  on  his  arm  she  leans  more  close. 

A  drunken  joy  reels  in  his  blood. 
His  being  doth  so  bud  and  bud. 
He  wan^rs  an  enchanted  wood.' 

The  richness  of  the  references  to  nature 
in  this  and  other  poems  of  Massey  sug- 
gests the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  poets 
who  from  childhood  have  been  confined 
to  cities,  or  whose  days  have  been  spent 
away  from  the  cheerful  light  of  heaven  in 
shops  and  factories,  are  ahnost  invariably 
the  most  intense  worshippers  of  outward 
beauty.     There  is  a  warm  blood-flush, 
and  a  trembling  sensibility  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  nature  in  their  poems,  which  we 
do  not  find  to  the  same  extent  in  the  pro* 
ductions  of  those  poets  who,  like  Words- 
worth, dwell  ever  in  close  communion 
with  woods  and  waters  and  heaven-kissing 
hills.    The  casual  glimpses  they  obtain 
of  the  shows  of  the  world,  are  glorified  by 
the  imagination,  which  broods  and  gloats 
over  the  pictures  reflected  in  the  mirror 
of  memory.    The  quiet  love  of  nature 
that  lives  and  moves  so  silently  in  the 
heart  of  the  rural  poet,  becomes  a  pant- 
ing passion  in  the  souls  of  their  brother 
bards,  who  are  seldom  permitted  to  be- 
hold the  object  of  their  adoration.    The 
craving  for  beauty  refines  and  intensifies 
their  sensibilities,  so  that  the  fragrance 
of  common  flowers  becomes  to  them  an 
arrowy  odour — ^the  marigold   lurns  in 
the  marsh — ^the  wall-flower  blushes  with 
doudy  fire — and  the  cradled   summer 
deep  resembles  that  *sea  of  glass  and  fire 
whereupon  the  angels  walked.'    But  this 
intense  nature-worship  is  not  without  its 
attendant  evils.    It  is  apt  to  make  the 
poet  lose  sight  of  his  proper  vocation,  and 
to  deaden  his  ear  to  the  still  sad  music  of 
humanity.    The  world,  in  its  grandest  or 
loveliest  aspects,  ought  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  setting  for  the  human  pic- 
ture.   The  Greek  and  Roman  bards  were 
right,  after  all,  when  they  preferred  faces 
to  flowers,  and  made  nature  serve  as  the 
handmaid  of  humanity.    They  believed, 
and  justly,  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man.    And,  since  Christianity 
has,  in  these  latter  days,  given  a  new  dig- 
nity and  importance  to  humanity,  should 
not  our  modem  minstrels  feel  that  there 
is  more  poetiy  in  the  city  than  the  coun- 
try—more poetry  in  the  roaring  tide  of 
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htunan  beings  on  the  crowded  street,  than 
in  the  majestie  sweep  of  the  mightiest 
river  that  rolls  in  proud  beauty  to  the 
seal  The  face  of  a  beautiful  child  is  more 
delightful  than  the  dawn,  and  a  sorrow- 
laden  eye  is  more  suggestive  than  night 
"With  all  its  stars.  The  poets  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation  seemed,  for  the  most 
part,  to  love  nature  more  profoundly,  and 
to  contemplate  it  more  closely  than  man. 
Wordsworth,  indeed,  listened  to  the  beat- 
ing of  the  humblest  human  heart,  and 
developed  the  inherent  dignity  of  the 
humblest  human  form.  But  he,  too, 
]^ept  himself  apart  from  the  rushing  tide 
of  being,  and  his  religion  appeared  often 
to  consist  simply  in  the  contemplation  of 
natural  beauty,  in  the  worship  of  moors, 
mountains,  and  eve's  one  star,  fiyron, 
again,  confessed  in  ^  Childe  Harold/  that 
the  hum  of  human  cities  tortured  his 
heart;  but  the  leaping  of  the  live  thunder 
firom  Alp  to  Alp,  the  hiss  and  howl  of 
homeless  streams,  and  the  far  boom  of 
breakers  on  the  shore,  filled  him  with  a 
wild  delight.  Shelley  was  a  *  phantom 
Bjnong  men,  companiouless  *  —  he  fled 
from  the  stony  wilderness  of  streets  to 
the  lone  sea,  and  the  seclusion  of  soU-  ' 
tary  streams.  And  Seats,  filled  with  a 
presentiment  of  his  early  death,  clung  to 
the  beautiful  robe  of  his  mother  earth 
with  the  convulsive  grasp  of  one  who  is 
soon  to  be  torn  away  from  her  for  ever. 
Thus,  the  city  is  almost  a  fresh  field  and 
a  pa^iure  new  for  our  living  poets;  and 
in  this,  the  *  age  of  great  cities ' — the  age 
when  men  of  all  classes,  of  all  characters, 
of  all  creeds,  are  crowding  together  as  if 
impelled  by  some  irresistible  instinct — 
where  could  a  richer  harvest  of  poetical 
materials  be  found?  Are  there  no  mate- 
rials for  poetry  of  the  highest  kind  in  the 
living  roar  of  the  streets  by  day,  and  their 
dead  desert-like  stillness  by  night;  in  the 
misery  that  appears,  hke  a  dark  shadow, 
amid  the  gaiety  and  splendour;  in  the 
fiob-stified  song  of  the  broken-hearted, 
mingling  with  the  loud  laugh  of  revelry; 
in  the  long  lines  of  lighted  streets,  that 
seem  stretching  on  and  on  into  infinity; 
or  in  the  stars  looking  down  so  holy  and 
calm,  above  the  restlessness  of  the  heav- 
ing human  sea?  Gerald  Massey  has  al- 
ready sung  his  *  Song  in  the  city;'  and  few 
are  better  fitted  than  himself  for  treating 
this  subject  with  the  vigour,  the  beauty, 
and  the  pathos  it  demands. 

The  love-lyrics  in  this  volume  are  in 
•ome  respects  superior  to  the  unrhymed 


love-poems.  The  blank  verse,  notwith- 
standing its  rush  of  feeling  and  imagery, 
is  somewhat  spasmodic  in  its  movements. 
It  is  not  filled  with  that  long-lingering 
majestic  melody  which  we  ought  ever  to 
find  in  this  form  of  verse.  The  imagery  of 
the  lyrics  is  choice  and  refined,  the  feelings 
are  delicately  expressed,  and  there  is  a 
melting  beauty  at  times  in  their  music 
Here  is  one  that  murmurs  melodiously  as 
a  shell  on  the  sea-shore:-^ 

*  Ah!  'tis  like  a  tale  of  olden 

Time,  long,  long  a^o; 
When  the  world  was  in  its  golden 

Prime,  and  love  was  lord  oelow! 
Eveiy  vein  of  earth  was  dancing 

With  the  spring's  new  wine! 
'Twas  the  pleasant  time  of  flowers. 

When  I  met  you,  love  of  mine! 
Ah!  some  spirit  sure  was  straying. 

Out  of  heaven  that  day. 
When  I  met  you,  sweet!  a-maying 

In  the  merry,  merry  May. 

Little  heart!  it  shyly  open'd 

Its  red  leaves'  love-lore. 
Like  a  rose  that  must  be  ripen'd 

To  the  dainty,  daintv  core. 
But  its  beauties  dailv  brighten 

And  it  blooms  so  dear. 
Though  a  many  winters  whiten, 

I  go  maying  all  the  year. 
And  my  proud  heart  will  be  praying^ 

Blessings  on  the  day. 
When  1  met  you,  sweet,  a-maying. 

In  the  merry,  merry  May.' 

'A  Maiden's  Song,'  which  want  of  space 
prevents  us  from  quoting  as  a  companion 
lyric  to  the  above,  is  a  dewdrop  of  love 
from  a  maiden's  heart,  pure  and  beautiful, 
and  reflecting  heaven.  Nothing  could  be 
sweeter  or  more  delicate  than  some  of 
these  simple  songs.  They  are  full  of  soft 
and  soul-like  sounds — ^free  from  mawkish- 
ness  of  sentiment,  and  the  cold  common- 
places of  affected  passion.  Massey  reve- 
rences woman,  believing  that  she  is  the 
finest  revelation  in  the  human  form  of 
the  heart  of  God — ^believing  that  her  body 
is  truly  the  consecrated  *  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  and  he  magnifies  the  meek 
but  mighty  power  of  love,  as  the  regene- 
rator of  the  world.  In  such  pieces  as 
*The  Poor  Man's  Wife,*  he  sings  of  the 
strength  that  slumbers  in  the  flower-hke 
female  form — 

*  And  shows  us  how  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  become.' 

Between  the  lyrics  of  love  and  the  lays 
of  freedom,  we  stop  to  particularise  the 
noble  lines  on  Hood.  They  are  brimming 
with  blessings  for  him  who  wept  melodious 
tears,  who  married  to  immortal  verse  the 
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wail  of  the  broken  heart,  and  who  poured 
his  soul  *  in  music  for  the  poor.*  Hood — 
the  silent  sufferer,  the  genial  and  heroic 
man,  who,  like  Cervantes,  made  others 
laugh  while  the  spirit  within  him  sat 
moaning  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  grief-** 
Hood  was  just  such  a  poet  as  we  might 
have  expected  to  draw  forth  Masse/s 
warmest  expressions  of  love.  The  grand 
opening  of  the  poem,  and  the  exhibition 
of  Ho^'s  glorious  wit,  we  cannot  choose 
but  quote : — 

'  *Tis  the  old  story! — ever  the  blind  world 

Knows  not  its  angels  of  deliverance 

Till  they  stand  glorified  'twixt  earth  and 

heaven. 
It  stones  the  martyr;  then,  with  praying 

hands. 
Sees  the  God  monnt  his  chariot  of  fire, 
And  calls  sweet  names,  and  worships  what 

it  spnm'd. 
It  slays  the  man  to  deify  tiie  Christ; 
And  then  how  lovingly  'twill  bind  the  brows. 
Where  late  its  thorn-crown  laugh'd  with 

bloody  lips — 
£ed,  and  rejoicmg  from  ffrim  murder's  kiss ! 
To  those  who  walk  beside  them*  great  men 

seem 
Mere  common  earth;  but  distance  makes 

them  stars. 
As  dying  limbs  do  lengthen  out  in  death,      , 
So  grows  the  statnre  of  their  after-fame; 
And  then  we  gather  up  their  glorious  words. 
And  treasure  up  their  names  with  loving 

care. 
So  Hood,  our  poet,  lived  his  martyr-life ! 
With  a  swift  som  that  travell'd  at  rare 


And  struck  such  flashes  from  its  flinty  road. 
That  by  its  trail  of  radiance  through  the  dark. 
We  almost  feature  th'  unknown  Future's 

face — 
And  went  uncrown'd  to  his  untimely  tomb. 
Gertes,  the  world  did  praise  his  glorious 

wit — 
The  merry  jester  with  his  cap  and  bells  I 
And  sooth  his  wit  was  like  Ithuriers  spear; 
But  'twas  mere  lightning  from  the  cloud  of 

his  life. 
Which  held  at  heart  most  rich  and  blessed 

rain 
Of  tears  melodious,  that  are  worlds  of  love; 
And  rainbows  that  would  bridge  from  eartn 

to  heaven. 
And  light   that   woidd   have   shone   like 

Joshua's  son 
Above  our   long  death- grapple  with   the 

wrong; 
And  thunder-voices  with  their  words  of  fire. 
To  melt  the  slave's  chain  and  the  tyrant's 

crown. 
His  wit? — a  kind  smile  just  to  hearten  us ! — 
Rich  foam-wreaths  on  the  waves  of  lavish 

life 
That  flash'd  o'er  precious  pearls  and  golden 

sands. 
But,  there   was  that   beneath   surpassing 

show! 
The  starry  soul  that  shines  where  all  is  dark ! 


Endurance  that  can  suffer  and  grow  strong — 
Walk  through  the  world  with  bleeding  feet, 
and  smile!' 

The  fiongs  g(  freedom  and  progress — 
poems,  of  the  inferiority  of  which  to  his 
love-4ays  Massey  is  himsdf  fully   con- 
scious— ^have  yet  a  sufllcient  quantity  of 
fire  and  vigour  about  them  to  merit  at- 
tention.   They  are  valuable  as  indicating 
that  deep  hatred  of  oppression  which 
smoulders  in  the  hearts  of  the  toiling 
millions — a  hatred  which  governments 
seem  rather  anxious  to  intensify  than  to 
remove.    What  kind  of  verses  might  we 
expect  a  poet  to  pen  whose  childhood, 
with  all  its  delightful  dreams,  had  been 
suddenly  crushed  do?m  by  the  millstone 
of  toi^  whose  soul  had  been  i»erced  by 
the  iron  (^  poverty  and  aristocratic  scorn, 
and  into  the  very  core  of  whose  being 
the  commotions  of  the  Continent  had  been 
'scarred  and  blood -burned?*      Would 
it  not  simply  be  such  verses  as  this  new 
poet  of  the  people  has  vnitten — such  lays 
as,  *The  Lords  of  Land  and  Money,' 

*  Our  Fathers  are  Praying  for  Pauper-pay,' 

*  They  are  but  Giants  while  we  Kned,' 

*  The  Men  of  Forty-eight,'  and  '  A  Wel- 
come to  Louis  Kossuth  V    It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  workman-poet  of  this 
age  will  content  himself  with  findiog  a 
solace  in  nature  for  all  the  miseries  of 
his  lot,  or  will  refrain  from  thundering 
his  anathema  maranatha  into  the  ears  of 
tyrannical  taskmasters,  or  of  an  insipid 
aristocracy.     Rather  would  we  hear  an 
Elliott,  like  an  enraged  eagle,  screaming 
out  his  burdens  of  wrath  against  bread- 
tax-winners,  and  Massey  calling  upon  de- 
mocracy to  arise  from  the  dust  of  degrada- 
tion, and  avenge  the  wrongs  of  centuries, 
than  see  a  poet  so  far  degrade  the  Qod- 
given  gift  within  him,  as  to  fawn  upon 
a  patrician  patron,  and  extol  the  huge 
magnanimity  of  the  man  who  rewards 
his  eulogiums  with  a  supercilious  smile. 
A  few  of  the  songs  before  us  certainly 
savour  somewhat  too  strongly  of  the 
Faubourg  St  Antoine;   but  Elliott  blas- 
phemed an  octave  higher,  and  showered 
his  curses,  like  serpents  of  fire,  with  a 
more  unsparing  hand.      Some  of  the 
verses,  again,  are  written  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger;  they  are  drops  wrung 
from  a  bleeding  heart.     In  others,  the 
poet  counsels  and  warns,  like  a  brother, 
his  fellow-workers,  and  calls  them  oat 
to  the  worship  of  beauty— out  from  the 
den  of  darkness  and  the  city's  soil  of  sin, 
to  the  billowing  corn-fields  and  the  silenot 
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of  the  solitary  wood,  where  '  stands  mag- 
nificence dreaming,  and  God  bumeth  in 
'th.e  bush.'  He  bids  them  remember  that 
mind  is  might — ^that  only  by  keeping 
lioly  the  heart  and  cultivating  the  in- 
'bellect,  shall  they  be  able  to  overcome 
tlieir  degradation,  and  lend  new  glory  to 
tlie  world  on  which  they  dwell 

Better  than  the  songs  are  two  poems 
in  blank  verse — *New  Year's  Eve  in 
IBxile,'  and  *  Peace.'  In  these  we  find 
not  a  little  of  the  strength  of  *  Hyperion,' 
as  in  other  poems  we  found  the  luscious- 
ness  of  *  Endymion.'  The  first  describes 
a  meeting  of  the  flower  and  chivahry  of 
many  lands  in  the  country  of  their  exile. 
They  hold  a  solemn  festival,  while  others 
are  quaflSng  the  brimming  beakers  of  Joy, 
and  the  New  Year's  bells  are  ringing  a 
jubilant  peal.  The  poem  contams  many 
powerful  and  passionate  lines,  and  wings 
of  flame  flutter  within  the  heart  of  the 
prophet-poet,  as  he  pictures  the  dawn  of 
freedom  burning  the  consolidated  gloom 
of  centuries.  *  Peace '  is  a  production  of 
a  similar  stamp.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
noblest  passage  in  Mrs  Barrett  Brown- 
ing's last,  longest,  and  best  poem.  How 
full  of  fiery  l&e  is  the  exordium,  which 
mast  astonish  Mr  Pease,  and  arrest  Elihu 
Burritt  in  the  composition  of  a  new 
Olive  Leaf ! 

'  Yes,  peace  is  beautiful;  and  I  do  yearn 
For  her  to  clasp  the  worid's  poor  tortured 

heart. 
As  sweet  spring  warmth  doth  brood  o'er 

coming  flowers. 
But  p^oe  with  these  Leviathans  of  blood. 
Who  pirate  crimson  seas,  devouring  men) 
Gtive  them  the  hand  of  brotherhood — ^whose 


Are  in  our  hearts  with  the  grim  blood- 
hound's grip? 
Would'st  see  neace,  idiot-like,  with  smirk 

and  smile, 
A-planting  flowers  to  coronal  Truth's  ffrave  1 
Peace  merry-making,  mind  the  funeral-pyre. 
Where  freedom,  fiery-curtain'd,  weds  with 

death) 
Peace  mirroring  her  form  by  pools  of  blood- 
Crowning  the  Groat  in  Vienna's  fosse. 


With  all  sweet  influences  of  thankful  eyes 

For  murder  of  the  glorious  Burschenschafb) 

Peace  with  oppression,  which  doth  tear  dear 
friends 

And  brothers  from  our  side  to-day,  and 
comes 

To  eat  our  hearts  and  drink  our  blood  to- 
morrow) 

Out  on't !  it  is  the  tyrant's  cunning  cant. 

The  robe  of  sheen  flung  o'er  his  deadly 
daggers. 

Which  start  to  life  whene'er  it  hugs  to 
death. 

I  answer,  War! — war  with  the  cause  of 
war — 

War  with  our  misery,  want,  and  wretched- 
ness— 

War  with  curst  gold,  which  is  an  endless 
war 

On  love,  and  Qod,  and  our  humanity ! ' 

Enough  has  now  been  said,  and  quota- 
tions sufficient  have  been  given,  to  prove 
that  in  Gbrald  Massey  we  have  another 
new  poet  of  rare  promise.  Whatever 
amount  of  odium  his  political  lyrics  may 
have  raised  against  him  in  certain  drcles, 
he  is  destined  to  be  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  people.  His  faults,  on  some  of 
which  we  have  tenderly  touched,  lie  on 
the  surface,  and  can  easily  be  amended. 
In  fact,  they  will  gradually  drop  away  as 
his  genius  expands  to  the  filll  measure 
and  stature  of  poetic  manhood.  He  has 
akeady  quenched  the  lurid  fire  of  his 
revolutionary  strains,  and  soon  we  may 
expect  to  find  him  curbing  his  riotous 
fancy,  reproducing  less  frequently  images 
and  thought's  from  favourite  poets,  and 
attaining  greater  depth  and  clearness  of 
vision.  We  give  a  welcome  to  this  poet, 
all  the  heartier  that  he  was  bom  and 
bred  in  a  poor  man's  hut,  for  the  Scottish 
bards  most  deeply  reverenced  and  loved 
are  those  whom  the  Spirit  of  song  found 
sitting  by  the  cottage  hearth,  when  she 
awoke  the  slumbering  music  of  their 
souls;  and  it  is  our  warmest  wish  that 
Gerald  Massey  may  yet  occupy  that  place 
m  the  aflfections  of  the  English  people, 
which  Robert  Bums  occupies  in  the 
hearts  of  the  peasantry  of  the  North. 
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BASTERN   TRAVEL.— PALESTINR 
CHAPTEB  XVII. 

TIBERIAS — LABIETH — ^NAZARETH. 
JuLiBT. — 0,  comfortable  friar!' — Eameo  and  JuUet. 


Never  did  a  morrow  more  completely 
disappoint  the  hopes  that  were  formed  of 
it,  than  did  that  which  succeeded  oar 
arrival  at  Tiberias;  and  seldom  were  good 
resolutions  and  amiable  intentions  more 
utterly  scattered  to  the  winds,  than  were 
those  with  which  we  felt  ourselves  over- 
flowing, softened  by  the  gentle  scenery 
that  had  delighted  us  during  the  day. 
There  was  a  t^k  of  reading  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  upon  the  tr^tionary  hill 
where  it  was  delivered;  and  many  other 
pious  suggestions  were  made,  befitting  the 
hallowing  scenes  around  us.  In  place  of 
realising  any  of  these,  a  series  of  provoca- 
tions and  petty  mi^ortunes  dix)ve  the 
Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  out  of  our  heads; 
and,  judging  at  least  from  myself,  I  fear 
the  doctrines  there  inculcated  were  equally 
forgotten,  as  not  the  least  serious  of  the 
losses  which  I  sustam.ed  during  the  day 
was  that  of  my  temper. 

We  had  scarcely  retired  to  rest,  after 
arriving  at  Tiberias,  when  the  yells  of  un- 
numbered animals  resounded  around  our 
tents.  Troops  of  jackals,  more  clamorous 
tiiian  those  of  Katana,  were  replied  to  by 
a  chorus  of  dogs  within  the  town,  which 
made  us  look  upon  Constantinople  as  a 
model  of  canine  quietness;  and  dose  to 
where  we  slept,  or  rather  attempted  to 
sleep,  we  heard  the  sound  of  strong  jaws 
crunching  and  crashing  the  bones  which 
some  monsters  were  devouring.  Morning 
showed  us  a  melancholy  scene.  Near  our 
tents  lay  the  carcasses  of  two  camels  and 
a  horse,  the  chief  causes  of  our  savage 
serenade  during  the  night;  and  before  us 
stood  the  most  dejected  of  inhabited 
towns,  the  once  magnificent  and  still 
sacred  city  of  Tiberias.  The  wretched 
houses  are  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which, 
as  well  as  the  larger  buildings  of  the  place, 
still  exhibits  the  rents  and  ravages  of  an 
earthquake,  that  sixteen  years  before 
had  laid  the  town  in  ruins.  One  or  two 
scraggy  palms,  the  mere  skeletons  of 
trees,  bend  their  melancholy  forms  above 
the  mud  huts,  and  seem  to  mourn  over 
the  desolation  they  look  down  upon. 

Our  horses,  which  had  hitherto  stood  the 


journey  bravely,  now  suddenly  appeared 
jaded  and  fagged;  and  one  poor  bnite 
could  scarcely  move,  on  account  of  the 
point  of  his  curiously  shaped  shoe  having 
been  driven  into  his  heeL    To  have  bioL 
shod,  we  entered  Tiberias,  and  found  the 
smith  smoking  his  chibouque  at  the  door 
of  his  forge.    This  saint  quietly  informed 
us,  that,  let  the  horse  suffer  what  it 
might,  he  would  not  touch  him,  though 
he  belonged  to  the  Sultan  himsell     He 
was  a  Obistian,  he  said,  and  the  day  was 
a  fSUy  on  which  he  would  do  no  work, 
thou^  we  gave  him  a  thousand  piastres. 
I  felt  much  more  inclined  to  make  him 
i^tand  in  need  of  a  thousand  plasters,  but 
it  was  not  an  occasion  where  force  could 
be  employed.     The  sun  shone  fiercely 
down,  and  the  street  was  close  and  stifling, 
whilst  a  crowd  of  people  collected  round 
us,  staring  impertinently,  smoked  in  our 
faces.    Provoked  at  being  robbed  of  the 
little  air  there  was,  I  swept  the  barrels 
of  my  gun  round  me,  using  it  like  a  scythe, 
and  smashing  one  of  the  chibouques, 
sent  the  smoker  limping  away.      The 
blow  was  much  harder  than  I  intended, 
and  at  the  moment  I  expected  a  *  row,' 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  action    wss 
greeted  with  loud  applause.    *The  dog 
of  a  Jew!'  they  cried,  *you  served  him 
right.* 

Having  wrenched  off  the  twisted  shoe 
with  the  pincers  of  the  sanctimonious 
smith,  we  extracted  ourselves  as  quickly 
as  we  could  from  the  foul  hovels  of 
Tiberias,  and  after  having  wasted  some 
time  in  visiting  a  Roman  bath,  we  started 
on  our  journey  to  Nazareth. 

Our  companions  took  it  into  their  heads 
they  would  first  ride  to  Mount  Tabor; 
and  having  asked  Beau-fr^re  if  he  could 
guide  them  thither,  they  started,  on  his 
Unhesitatingly  replying  in  the  aflSrmative. 
Not  long  after,  we  were  surprised  by  see- 
ing our  friends  coming  up  behind  us  at  a 
gallop,  when  we  had  imagined  they  were 
far  in  front  of  us;  but  nothing  daunted, 
they  started  again,  when  Jonacho  ulti- 
mately landed  them  in  cidde  sac  among 
the  rocky  hills,  where  they  were  com- 
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pletely  'pounded/  and  the  final  failure 
of  their  expedition  was  the  only  grain  of 
comfort  I  had  during  this  disastrous  day. 
Dans  les  malheura  des  nos  amies  il  7/  a 
tovjaura  quelqtie  chose  qui  nous  plait. 
After  a  last  look  upon  the  sweet  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  in  which  some  fishermen 
were  drawing  their  nets,  wading  in  the 
water  (for  boats  have  disappeared),  we 
■lowly  ascended  the  heights  above  Tibe- 
rias, and  pursued  our  journey  in  a  westerly 
direction  to  Labieth,  a  scattered  village, 
pleasantly  situated  amidst  groves  of  fig- 
trees  and  gigantic  hedges  of  the  cactus. 

We  halted  near  a  well  in  the  midst  of 
a  green  vale,  a  short  distance  from  this 
hamlet,  and,  sheltering  ourselves  from 
the  sun,  watched   a   scene    in   which 
Eastern  life  was  pictured  in  one  of  its 
fairest  and  most  romantic  aspects.    The 
damsels  of  Labieth  had  just  come  forth 
to  draw  water.    They  were  all  unveiled, 
and  wore  around  their  brows,  and  platted 
in  their  long  hair,  an  amazing  number 
of  gold  and  silver  coins,  their  marriage 
portion,  and  probably  the  whole  wealth 
of  the   wearers.     Anklets  and   many 
bracelets  were  strung  round  their  well- 
formed  limbs  and  bare  arms,  whilst  long 
earthen  jars  balanced  on  their  heads,  to- 
gether with  their  loose  robes,  gave  them  a 
stately  and  dignified  appearance.  Around 
the  well,  a  numerous  caravan  had  rested. 
Dark-visaged  men,  clad  in  bright  dresses, 
were  stretched  upon  the  grass,  and  many 
camels  were  scattered  around.     Some 
were  drinking   water  which  a   village 
maid  was  drawing   for  them,   as  did 
Rebecca  at  the  well  of  Nahor  for  the 
camels  of  Abraham.     The  graceful  girls 
moved  silently,    with    Ught,    untram- 
melled step,  the  weary  Arabs  slept  upon 
the  bright  grass,  the  camels,  freed  from 
their  burdens,  ruminated  in  peace.  Bound- 
less and  cloudless  the  pure  blue  heavens 
hung  above  a  scene,  strange,  still,  and 
fair,  as  traveller  could  wish  to  gaze  upon, 
and  jperfect  as  limner  could  desire  to 
paint. 

Towards  sunset,  we  approached  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  and  on  gaining  the  summit, 
we  found  we  had  almost  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  journey  for  the  day.  A 
deep  rocky  basin  lay  below  us,  the  shelv- 
ing sides  of  which,  worn  and  ribbed  as  if 
by  the  sea,  resembled  not  a  little  the 
ioterior  of  a  Roman  circus,  though  more 
elongated  in  shape,  and  of  course  much 
larger.  On  the  northern  slope  of  this  valley 
-Hsun-scorched,  and;  save  a  few  stunted 


olives,  bare  of  trees — stands  Nazareth, 
the  humble  home  during  nearly  all  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. A  rich  canopy  of  golden  clouds 
hung  above  the  town,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  vale  is  fertile  and  green;  but,  in  spite 
of  these  beauties,  the  grey,  naked  rocks 
upon  which  Nazareth  is  built  give  it  an 
aspect  of  dreary  sterility.  One-half  of 
the  population  is  Christian,  and  the 
Latin  convent  is  the  largest  edifice  in  the 
town;  but  beside  it  is  a  mosque,  from 
which — conspicuous  above  all  the  build- 
ings of  the  place — ^rises  one  tall  minaret, 
the  sole  emblem  of  Mahomet  which  pro- 
fanes the  city  of  the  Saviour;  and  here 
the  cross  and  the  crescent  seem  to  con- 
tend for  the  sovereignty  of  Nazareth. 

Just  before  reac^ng  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  an  accident  occurred,  which  at 
first  sight  appeared  sufficiently  alarming. 
Among  the  horses  of  our  caravan  there 
was  one  loaded  with  a  pile  of  soft 
materials,  upon  the  top  of  which  one 
of  our  people,  an  obliging  Greek,  was 
comfortably  ensconced.  Thinking  that  a 
change  to  such  a  seat  might  be  a  relief 
to  a  lady  tired  with  long  travel,  I  sug- 
gested an  exchange,  and  the  Greek  was 
in  an  instant  on  his  feet,  when  the  owner 
of  the  horse  chiu-lishly  refused  to  allow 
any  one  else  to  mount  him.  Many  petty 
provocations  during  the  day  had  at  length 
rendered  my  arm  as  well  as  my  temper 
somewhat  impatient,  so,  seizing  the  un- 
gallant  Turk  by  his  long  bare  vulture- 
Uke  neck,  I  shook  it  till  his  turban  rolled 
on  the  ground,  and  he  gasped  out  that 
it  would  give  him  the  greatest  pleasure 
if  his  horse  could  be  in  any  way  useful. 
This  man,  who  had  always  been  disoblig- 
ing, now  became  obsequiously  polite, 
assisted  my  wife  to  mount,  and,  gather- 
ing the  first  flower  he  saw,  presented  it 
to  her  with  a  profound  reverence.  Per- 
haps in  the  East  Hhe  yellow  hair'  of  the 
plant  may  have  a  peculiar  significance, 
but  with  us  the  peace-oflfering  would  not 
be  considered  either  the  fairest  or  the 
most  fragrant  of  flowers,  as  it  was  a 
common  dandelion.  If,  however,  Ibror 
him  felt  secret  resentment  for  his  shak- 
ing, there  was  a  dramatic  propriety  in 
the  revenge  which  he  speedily  received. 
In  passing  a  rock,  the  horse  made  a 
sudden  spring,  his  rider  grasped  at  the 
rein — there  was  none — and  seizing  a 
sheep*s-skin,  which  gave  way  when  it  was 
laid  hold  of,  down  she  came,  her  fjEwse 
striking  full  upon  the  bare  rock,  and  for 
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a  moment  she  lay  senseless  and  covered 
with  blood.  It  was  sad  to  have  nothing 
for  it  but  to  place  her  again  on  her  horse 
and  travel  on;  but  at  the  convent  of 
Kazareth,  Father  Joachim  attended  her 
with  such  skill  and  care,  that  in  less  than 
three  days  his  patient  was  able  to  resume 
her  journey,  restored  in  strength,  though 
swathed  and  bandaged  like  a  daughter 
of  the  faithful. 

And  blessings  upon  those  kindly  monks 
of  I^azareth !  Who  that  has  ridden  by 
day  over  the  hills  of  Syria,  and  slept  at 
night  in  stifling  Druse  huts,  or  encamped 
amidst  the  hyenas,  dogs,  and  jackals  of 
Katana  or  Tiberias,  but  would  rejoice 
in  the  quiet  and  simple  comforts  of  the 
convent]  But  who  that  arrives  there 
sick  or  wounded  would  not  bless  this 
oasis  in  the  moral  desert,  and  thank  the 
Providence  that  placed  him  under  the 
gentle  care  of  Father  Joachim  ? 

A  stately,  fine-looking  old  Spaniard, 
a  graduate  of  Salamanca,  is  this  disciple 
of  ^sculapius  and  St  Dominic;  and  it 
was  not  without  sorrow  that  we  bade 
farewell  to  one  who  had  been  so  com- 
pletely a  friend  in  need,  nor  will  his 
patient  soon  forget  the  venerable  monk, 
who  brought  with  him  at  every  visit,  as 
well  as  skilful  advice,  fresh  flowers  and 
kindly  smiles. 

The  note-book  of  the  convent  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  skill  of  Father 
Joachim  and  the  kindness  of  the  monks, 
and  proved  at  the  same  time  the  savage 
state  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nazareth.  Had  I  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  being  properly  armed  while 
travelling  in  Syria,  the  narratives  left  by 
travellers  in  this  book  would  have  con- 
vinced me  of  its  expedience.  One  of  the 
most  recent  entries  was  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  made  by  an  English- 
man for  the  refuge  and  succour  which 
the  convent  had  afforded  him.  While 
crossing  the  plain  of  Esdrselon  with  a 
single  attendant,  he  had  been  attacked 
near  Jenin  by  three  ruffians  armed  with 
clubs.      His  native  guide  fled  at  their 


appft)ach;  and  affcer  being  rendered  in- 
sensible by  blows,  he  was  left  for  dead  l>y 
the  robbers,  who  had  first  stripped  him  <rf 
every  vestige  of  clothing.  In  this  state 
he  was  found,  and  brought  to  Nazaretli 
by  a  wayfarer,  who  was  perhaps  literally 
*a  good  Samaritan,'  as  Samaria,  tlie 
neighbouring  district,  still  contains  a  r^n.- 
nant  of  that  ancient  people. 

It  is  evident  that  these  men,  armed, 
only  with  clubs,  dared  not  have  attacked 
even  a  single  Englishman,  if  properly  sup- 
plied with  pistols,  and  the  chances  are 
much  less  of  encountering  large  bands  of 
robbers  than  small  parties  of  marandeis. 

Like  other  Roman  Catholics  in  less 
venerable  situations,  the  Ohristiaiis  of 
Kazareth  have  their  relics  and  sacred 
localities  to  exhibit.  The  house  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  chambo: 
of  the  Annunciation,  the  table-stone  upon 
which  Christ  broke  bread  with  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  resurrection,  and  the  rock 
from  which  the  Jews  intended  to  have 
precipitated  the  Saviour,  are  all  pointed 
out  with  unhesitating  confidence.  The 
rock  table  is  a  lozenge-shaped  block  of 
limestone,  worn  smooth  by  the  touch  of 
pilgrims,*  who  are  said  to  receive  a  seven 
ywrs*  indulgence  after  visiting  it. 

A  passmg  glance  is  all  one  feels  in- 
clined to  bestow  upon  monkish  marvels 
which  have  no  evidence  to  support  than, 
but  the  eye  rests  long  and  earnestly  upon 
the  unchanging  features  of  nature,  the 
rugged  mountains,  the  natural  caverns, 
the  bare  white  rocks,  every  stone  of 
which  must  have  been  a  fiEimiliar  object 
to  Him,  who  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
condescended  to  sojourn  in  that  little 
secluded  valley;  and  there  was  a  thrill- 
ing pleasure  in  wandering  over  hills  His 
feet  must  so  often  have  trod.  From  one 
of  the  heights  I  obtained  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  not 
the  least  interesting  object  being  Acre, 
situated  beyond  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and,  though  twenty  miles  distant, 
the  houses  and  even  the  boats  in  the 
bay  were  distinctly  visible. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PLAIN  OP  ESDRJBLON — JENIN — NABULUS. 

*  The  kings  came  and  fonght;  then  fimght  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach,  by  the  waters 
of  "ULe^ddo?— Judges  v.  19. 


It  had  been  our  wish  to  arrive  at  Jeru- 
salem before  Christmas  Eve,  but  this  was 
prevented  by  the  accident  which  had  oc- 
curred.   Our  two  travelling  companions, 


however,  continued  their  journey,  and 
reached  the  holy  shrines  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremonies;  and,  contrary  to 
what  we  had  at  one  time  feared,  we  were 
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enabled  to  follow  them,  after  so  short  a 
delay,  tiiat  we  reached  Jerusalem  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas. 

We  bade  farewell,  with  gratitude  and 
regret,  to  the  hospitable  inmates  of  the 
convent,  and  our  first  day's  journey  being 
a  short  one,  we  slowly  wended  our  way 
over  the  girdle  of  rocky  hills  that  sur- 
rounds Kazareth.    The  environs  of  the 
town  were  silent,  desolate,  and  lone;  and 
the  only  animals  we  saw  were  two,  which 
could   not   long   have   been  numbered 
among  living  creatures.     One  of  these 
was  an  old  horse,  a  mere  anatomy.    With 
drooping  head  and  glazing  eyes,  the  poor 
brute  stood  as  if  in  sleep,  whilst  three 
grey  crows,  perched  on  the  high  ridge  of 
bis  back-bone,  quietly  awaitd  the  mo- 
ment of  their  still  breathing  perch  becom- 
ing carrion.  A  little  farther  on,  our  passage 
between  two  clif&  was  almost  barrcKi  by  an 
aged  camel,  which  had  lain  down  to  die. 
With  its  neck  stretched  out,  and  its  head 
resting  on  the  ground,  it  crouched  in  the 
attitude  of  a  hare  in  its  form,  and  our 
borses  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  pass 
it,  the  rather  that  it  happened  to  be 
nulk-white,  an  unusual  colour. 

After  surmounting  the  narrow  ridge  of 
craggy  heights,  we  found  oui'selves  upon 
the  wide  plain  of  Esdrselon,  a  perfect 
level,  completely  surrounded  by  hills,  and 
forming  one  of  those  noble  amphitheatres 
which  nature  has  scattered  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Syria.  And  since  the  ear- 
liest times,  how  many  great  events  and 
stirring  scenes  have  occurred  within  the 
circle  of  these  hills !  A  thousand  battles 
have  swept  across  that  plain,  which,  from 
the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  those  of 
Napoleon,  has  been  chosen  as  a  fitting 
field  for  strife.  Around  it  have  been  the 
dwellings  of  prophets;  and  there,  from 
tiie  miracles  of  Elijah  to  those  of  a 
mightier  than  he,  have  *  many  wonderful 
works  been  done.'  *  Every  object  upon 
which  the  eye  csoi  rest  is  pregnant  with 
interest,  or  reverent  from  association. 
To  our  right  rose  the  mountain  range  of 
Carmel,  on  which,  before  assembled  Israel, 
Elijah  discomfited  the  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  and  of  the 
groves;  and  from  whence,  too,  at  his 

*  Amon^  the  many  names  of  the  plain  of 
Bsdnelon  is  that  of  Megiddon;  and  this  fa- 
mous field  of  strife  is  destined,  according  to 
those  who  literally  interpret  the  Apocalypse, 
to  be  the  scene  of  a  yet  more  famous  nght 
than  any  former  one.  In  the  opinion  of  these 
interpreters,  it  is  here  that  the  battle  of 
Armageddon  is  to  be  fought. 


prayer,  the  doud  was  descried  which, 
though  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  was 
to  dispel  the  fisunine  from  the  land.  Upon 
our  left  stood  Mount  Tabor,  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  a 
dome-shaped  hill,  standing  apart  from  the 
rest  upon  the  plain.  It  was  from  this 
mountain  that  Barak,  at  the  command  of 
Deborah,  went  down  with  his  ten  thousand 
men,  and  overthrew  the  host  of  Sisera, 
with  his  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron; 
the  chief  only  escaping,  to  die  by  the 
treacherous  blow  of  a  woman.  There, 
too,  are  situated  Endor  and  Nain.  A 
thkd  mountain  was  conspicuous  in  our 
front;  it  was  Gilboa,  where  Israel's  war- 
rior monarch — ^his  host  and  his  sons  lying 
slaughtered  around  him — ^fell  despairipg 
upon  his  sword.  The  highly  dramatic 
character  of  Saul's  whole  career,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  closmg  scenes  of  his  life, 
struck  me  forcibly  as  I  rode  over  the 
ground.  The  great,  but  guilty  hero— 
conscience-stricken,  and  quailing  before 
his  enemies — ^the  dark  sorceress  of  Endor 
— ^the  phantom  of  the  prophet — ^the  pre- 
diction of  approaching  doom — ^the  crash 
of  the  battle — and  then  the  wounded  king 
falling  in  silence  upon  his  own  sword,  are 
all  grand  and  terrible  pictures  of  fear,  ven- 
geance, and  despair.  What  a  glorious 
tragedy  would  not  Saul's  history  have 
made,  in  the  hands  of  him  who  drew 
Macbeth!  * 

The  plain  of  Esdraslon  is  also  called  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  from  the  royal  city  of 
that  name,  which  was  situated  between 
Endor  and  Gilboa.  It  was  thither,  along 
the  level  plain,  that  Jehu  'drove furiously,* 
when  he  went  to  wreak  the  judgment  of 
God  upon  the  wicked  but  queenly  Jeze- 
bel. And  beauty,  too,  dwelt  here;  for 
when  'a  fair  damsel  was  sought  through- 
out all  the  coasts  of  Israel,'  the  fairest 
was  found  at  Shunen,  a  village  of  the 
plain.  Sadly  changed  is  that  valley  now. 
The  chariots  of  the  Oanaanites  have  dis- 
appeared, and  no  others  have  come  in 
their  place.  The  fertile  soil  is  untilled; 
and  the  only  vUh^ge  I  observed  on  the 
plain  was  the  most  melancholy  spectacle 
I  ever  beheld  in  the  shape  of  human 
habitations.    We  rode  up  to  what  ap- 

*  The  ambi^ous  answer  of  Elisha  to 
Hazael,  regardmg  the  death  of  Benhadad, 
the  Syrian  monarch,  and  the  prediction  that 
he  should  '  be  king  hereafter,  together  with 
the  subsequent  murder  of  his  master  in  his 
sleep,  seem  to  have  suggested  some  of  the 
chief  incidents  in  the  tragedy  of  *  Maobeth.' 
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peared,  at  a  distance,  to  be  the  remtdns 
of  a  large  tumulus — a  considerable  cir- 
cular mound  of  earth  flat  at  the  top. 
On  reaching  it,  we  were  astonished  to  find 
that  it  was  a  group  of  human  dwellings 
clustered  together,  and  so  rudely  con- 
itructed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  inhabitants  had  built  huts, 
or  had  merely  mined  into  the  earth.  The 
whole  place  seemed  one  vast  heap  of  sand, 
from  holes  in  which,  miserable-looking 
women  and  children  peeped  out  as  we 
approached.  Around  these  burrows  were 
many  cone-shaped  mounds  of  clay,  one- 
half  of  which  were  tombs,  and  the  other 
half  bee-hives,  huddled  indiscriminately 
together.  No  tree  or  plant,  or  any  ves- 
tige of  verdure,  grew  near  the  place,  and 
the  inmates  having  withdrawn  into  the 
interior,  a  troop  of  mangy  dogs,  and  the 
skeletons  of  several  asses  strewed  around, 
were  the  sole  indications  that  the  con- 
fused mounds  before  us  constituted  an 
Arab  village.  I  am  not  aware  to  what 
degraded  race  these  *burrowers,'  as  I 
designated  them,  belong,  but,  from  a 
notice  of  them  in  Layard,  I  imagine  they 
are  an  ancient  and  distinct  tribe,  long  re- 
sident in  Western  Asia.  Mr  Layard  de- 
scribes several  such  villages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  Wan  in  Kurdistan,  which  were 
identically  the  same  as  those  described 
by  Xenophon,  when  he  traversed  that 
part  of  Armenia.  Mr  Layard  is  unusu- 
ally lively,  and  not  less  exact  in  his 
description.  *It  is  not  uncommon,'  he 
says,  *  for  a  traveller  to  receive  the  first 
intimation  of  his  approach  to  a  village,  by 
finding  his  horse's  fore-feet  down  a  chim- 
ney, and  himself  taking  his  place,  unex- 
pectedly, in  the  family  circle  through 
thereof.*  But  Esdraelon  can  still  *  blos- 
som like  the  rose.'  Towards  its  southern 
extremity,  the  land  became  cultivated; 
and,  in  the  evening,  we  pitched  our  tents 
at  Jenin,  the  ancient  Ginaea,  a  thriving 
town,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
plain,  well  watered,  and  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
amidst  which  several  groups  of  palm-trees 
.  are  pleasingly  interspersed. 

Just  after  nightfall,  some  women  came 
to  our  tents  and  asked  for  a  light,  which, 
having  got,  they  went  to  a  number  of 
tombs  close  by,  and  placed  lamps  at  the 
heads  of  many  of  the  graves,  which  shed 
a  glow-worm  light  over  the  lonely  spot. 

The  conical  tombs  I  have  noticed  on 
the  plain  of  Esdrselon  were  the  only  ones 
of  that  description  I  observed.  The  graves 


of  the  Arabs  are  mounds,  snch  as  oor 
own,  at  the  head  of  which  the  clay  rises 
up  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  in  which  is 
planted  an  aloe,  the  emblem  of  patience. 
The  graves  at  Jenm  differed  slightly  firom 
these  in  form,  a  cavity  for  a  lamp  being 
left  in  the  elevated  portion  of  the  mound, 
in  place  of  the  usual  hollow  for  a  plant. 

As  early  as  four  a.m.,  we  were  awaken- 
ed by  the  loud  and  continued  cries  to 
prayer,  uttered  by  the  Maezzims  firom  the 
minarets;  and,  profiting  by  the  piety  of 
the  Turks,  as  well  as  by  the  shrillness  d 
the  jackals,  we  were  ready  to  resume  onr 
journey  with  the  first  dawn  of  morning. 
Thinking  it  still  practicable  to  arrive  at 
Jerusalem  on  Christmas,  we  resdved  to 
proceed  as  far  on  our  way,  before  resting 
for  the  night,  as  would  enable  us  to  reach 
the  city  at  an  early  hour  on  the  foUow- 
ing  day.    To  enable  us  to  make  forced 
marches,  we  took  leave  of  our  baggage^ 
and,  accompanied  only  by  Constantine,  we 
travelled  as  fast  as  our  now  thoroughly 
weary  horses  were  able  to  carry  us.    Hav- 
ing followed  the  course  of  a  pleasant  val- 
ley, which  led  us  into  the  midst  of  the 
hills,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  ca- 
rious discovery  which  had  just  been  made, 
about  the  distance  of  a  mile  firom  Jmn. 
This  was  a  spacious  tunnel  leading  rigi&i 
into  the  mountain-side,  and  extenSng  so 
far  as  it  could  be  followed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jenin.    A  number  of  labourers 
were  occupied  in  clearing  the  mouth  of 
this  place,  which  was,  in  form,  not  dis- 
similar to  a  railway  tunnel.    The  roof 
was  vaulted,  and  where  the  rock  was  de-' 
fective,  the  arch  was  completed  by  ma- 
sonry.   A  deep  clear  well  was  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  after 
following  its  course  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  I  was  stopped  by  water  and  dark- 
ness.    Numerous  indications  of  former 
buildings  are  discernible  in  the  neighborav 
hood  of  this  subterranean  passage,  bnt 
whether  it  was  merely  connected  with 
these,  or  had  formed  a  secret  passage  to 
Ginsea,  I  had  not  time  to  consider. 

Our  ride  during  this  day  led  us  throngh 
scenery  beautifully  varied  by  mountain 
and  plain,  interspersed  with  frequent  vil- 
lages, and  clothed  with  wood,  which  was 
only  too  uniformly  olive,  and  therefore 
sombre  in  its  hue.  Many  of  these  groves 
were  destitute  of  fruit,  which  had  pn>- 
bably  been  gathered,  but  others  groaned 
under  a  load  of  black  clusters,  and  the 
ground  below  them  was  thickly  strewn 
with  the  shining  stores. 
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IMany  of  the  natives  whom  we  met, 
fully  bore  out  the  description  I  had  read 
of  them  in  the  travellers'  book  at  Naza- 
reth.    In  appearance  and  character,  they 
totally  differed  from  the  inhabitants  of 
all   the  other  districts  of  Syria  through 
'prbich  we  passed,  and  more  murderous- 
looking  rascals  I  never  saw.    Strong,  tall, 
bony,  lowering  ruflSans,  they  reminded 
one  of  the  illustrations  of  Bill  Sykes  in 
*  Oliver    Twist.*      They  were   aJl   half 
naked,  and  each  carri^  in  his  hand — 
fortunately  the  only  weapon  he  had — a 
monstrous  club,  which  he  could  not  pre- 
tend was  for  any  other  purpose  than 
violence.    They  uniformly  passed  without 
any  salutation;  but  never  exceeding  two 
or  three  in  number,  they  had  no  fancy 
for  an  encounter  with  two  men  bristling 
with  pistol-barrels. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  on  surmounting 
a  hill,  we  found  ourselves  descendii^  the 
deep  and  beautiful  valley  which  separates 
Mount  Ebal  from  Mount  Gerizim,  and  in 
which  stands  Kabulus,  the  Shechem  of 
the  Bible.    Few  towns  can  compare  in_ 
beauty  of  situation  with   this  ancient' 
place,  which  has  been  famous  in  sacred 
story  since  the  days  of  Abraham,  and 
which  became  the  capital  of  Israel  upon 
Jeroboam's  choosing  it  as  his  residence. 
Sheltered  from  the  sun  in  a  delightfid 
glen,  and  embowered  by  the  thick  foliage 
of  pleasant  trees,  Nabulus  is  situated  on 
the  slope  of  Mount  Gerizim,  the  steep 
sides  of  Mount  Ebal  being  so  near  and  so 
full  in  front  of  it,  that  when  the  *  bless- 
ings* and  the  *  curses*  were  pronounced 
in  the  vale  below,  as  had  been  command- 
ed by  Moses,  the  responsive  *  Amens!*  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  ranged  on  the  sides  of 
the  two  mountains,  must  have  rolled  in 
grandeur  along  the  whole  valley,  and  have 
echoed  from  hill  to  hill.    As  was  doubt- 
less the  case  in  the  days  when  Jotham 
addressed  to  the  men  of  Shechem  the 
parable  of  the  trees,  Nabulus  is  surrounded 
Dy  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  almond,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  vine.    The  lower 
dopes  of  the  valley  are  covered  by  many 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  over  which  an  occa- 
sional palm  lifts  its  tall  head  tuid  long 
drooping  branches.    A  number  of  shady 
nabbok  trees  stand  on  a  terrace,  in  front 
of  the  northern  gate  of  the  town,  and  on 
reachmg  them,  we  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a  clamorous  crowd  of  mendi- 
eant%  who  seem  to  have  a  vested  right  in 
the  shadow  of  these  trees.    Oonstantine 
aasured  us  they  were  lepers,  and  that  it 


was  necessary  to  satisfy  them  with  a  little 
money.  They  came  around  us,  each  ex- 
hibiting some  deformity — distorted  joints, 
hands  without  fingers,  and  feet  without 
toes — ^but  though  mutilation  is  one  of  the 
ultimate  signs  of  leprosy,  I  was  inclined, 
at  the  time,  to  imagine  that  they  derived 
the  name  from  traditional  association,  and 
that  the  maimed  and  diseased  paupers  of 
Nabulus  still  haunted  a  spot  which  the 
lepers  of  Shechem  had  occupied  from  im- 
memorial time.  I  have  since,  however, 
had  reason  to  believe  that  these  persons 
were  really  afflicted  in  the  manner  they 
were  represented  to  be.  Nabulus  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt, 
and  the  solid  masonry  of  its  stone  houses, 
together  with  its  comparative  cleanness, 
give  it  an  appearance  of  strength  and 
comfort  which  eastern  cities  seldom  have. 
No  change,  however,  has  been  made  in 
the  character  of  the  streets,  which  are 
narrow  lanes  between  high  dead  walls, 
frequently  arched  over  at  the  top.  A 
mob  of  rascally  Mahometan  boys  endea- 
voured to  annoy  us  as  we  rode  through 
the  town ;  and,  besides  hooting,  had  begun 
to  pelt  a  little  mud,  when  several  respect- 
able Turks  dispersed  the  ragamuffins, 
rebuking  them  severely,  and  threatening 
them  with  their  sticks. 

After  a  very  short  delay  in  Nabulus, 
we  continued  our  journey,  and  about  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  we 
reached  one  of  the  least  impeachable  of 
the  sacred  antiquities  of  Palestine.  Where 
the  valley  opens  towards  the  south-east, 
stands  a  small  building  resembling  a  Tur- 
kish tomb,  built  over  *  Jacob's  Well,*  be- 
side which  the  memorable  conversation  be- 
tween our  Lord  and  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria took  place.  The  antiquity  of  this 
well,  which  is  hewn  deep  in  the  solid 
rock,  does  not  admit  of  question,  and  as 
its  situation  corresponds  with  the  men- 
tion made  of  it  in  St  John,  there  seems 
to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting 
the  tradition  which  has  identified  the 
place.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  Well  (tf 
Jacob,  it  follows  that  the  fertile  land 
around  it  is  *  the  parcel  of  a  field '  which 
Jacob  bought  from  the  children  of  Hamor, 
and  which,  it  would  appear,  he  had  after- 
wards to  reclaim  by  force  firom  the  hands 
of  the  Amorite.  This  was  the  portion 
which  Joseph  received  above  his  brethren, 
and  a  short  distance  from  the  well  is  a 
tomb,  said  to  be  that  in  which  his  bones 
were  deposited  after  being  brought  from 
Egypt. 
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Contrary  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
morning,  Oonstantine  now  remarked  that 
we  coiQd  go  no  farther  that  day,  but 
must  return  to  Nabulus;  and  fierce  was 
our  colloquy  by  the  side  of  Jacob's 
WelL  *  I  thought  you  knew  every  foot 
of  Syriar— *Not  in  the  dark.  In  half 
an  hour  the  sun  will  be  down.' — *But 
the  moon  has  to  rise.' — *  We  are  certain 
to  be  shot.' — *I  thought  all  danger  of 
robbers  was  over.* — *  Yes,  while  it  is  light, 
but  we  shall  be  fired  on  from  the  first 
house  where  we  attempt  to  stop  during 
the  night.'— *  Very  well,  let  us  go.*—*  Then, 
my  blood  be  on  your  head,  and  that  of 
my  children,  who  will  starve  if  I  die!* 
So  saying,  or  rather  screaming,  our  guide 
started  off  at  a  gallop.  He  had  shortly 
before  told  me  there  was  no  danger  in 
Samaria,  and  had  boasted,  moreover,  of 
having  himself  shot  the  chief  robber  in 
Galilee.  In  truth,  we  were  soon  in  dark- 
ness, and  had  begun  to  repent  of  not  giv- 
ing the  man  his  own  way,  when  the  moon 
rose  above  the  hills,  full  and  bright,  shed- 
ding around  our  path  a  light  so  soft  and 
silvery,  that  we  were  content  to  bear  with 
its  uncertainty,  on  account  of  its  shadowy 
beauty. 

As  Oonstantine  professed  to  know  of 
no  possible  quarters  for  the  night,  we  fell 
into  conversation  witii  a  peasant,  the  only 
wayfarer  we  overtook,  and  it  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  we  should  accompany  him 
to  his  home.  For  hours  this  man  trudged 
sturdily  and  silently  on,  leading  us,  we 
knew  not  whither,  though  still,  as  it 
seemed,  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
wished  to  go.  At  length  he  left  the 
beaten  path,  and  led  us  over  hills,  and 
through  woods,  till  we  began  to  wonder 
if  it  was  not  some  sprite  or  goblin  that 
seemed  to  flit  for  ever  before  us  in  the 
moonlight.  Being  almost  faint  with 
thirst,  we  halted  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
covered  with  fine  olives,  whilst  our  con- 
ductor went  to  fetch  water  from  a  spring 
he  knew  to  be  near.  As  we  rested  under 
a  tree,  a  large  and  savage  dog  rushed  fu- 
riously towards  us,  snapping  his  horrid 
fangs  within  a  few  inches  of  our  persons. 
Though  probably  the  property  of  no  one, 
I  yet  disliked  to  shoot  him,  but  his  fero- 
city left  me  no  alternative,  and,  raising 
my  gun,  I  silenced  him  for  ever,  just  as 
he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
fly  upon  us.  Refreshed  by  the  water,  and 
still  more  by  the  assurance  that  we  were 
dose  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  we  re- 
sumed our  march^  but  coming  ahnost  im- 


mediately to  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine, 
the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with  shelv- 
ing rocks,  we  could  not  venture  to  trust 
ourselves  longer  on  horseback.     We  had 
already  ridden  over  crags  that  seemed  suf- 
ficient to  stagger  even  Syrian  horses,  but 
the  precipitous  bank  before  us  i^peiu*ed 
utterly  impracticable.    The  horses,  how- 
ever, plunged  into  the  valley  without  the 
hesitation  of  a  moment,  and  stepping, 
leaping,  and  scrambling  from  rock  to  rock, 
reached  the  bottom  without  a  stumbla 
Here  our  guide  called  aloud,  and  pre- 
sently two  donkeys  trotted  up  to  him, 
and  having  transferred  a  burden  he  car- 
ried from  his  back  to  theirs,  drove  them 
before  him.    After  climbing  the  opposite 
bank,  an  operation  which  frequently  re- 
quired the  assistance  of  our  hands  as  wdl 
as  feet,  our  horses  following  like  dogs,  we 
reached  the  top,  where  stood  a  group  of 
three  or  four  mud  huts,  in  one  of  wrhich 
we  were  to  rest.  It  appeared,  that  in  con- 
structing the  house  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  a  thick  and  branchy  pine.     Its 
stout  trunk  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
'  room,  and  the  branches  spreading  out  at 
right  angles  from  the  stem,  some  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  supported  the  roo^ 
which,  like  the  walls,  was  composed  of 
clay.    After  our  evening  meal,  we  would 
gladly  have  wrapped  ourselves  up  in  our 
cloaks  and  slept,  stretched  as  we  were  be- 
side a  blazing  wood-fire,  but  the  inmates 
of  the  neighbouring  cottages  made  their 
appearance,  though  midnight  was  already 
passed,  and,  seating  themselves  round  us, 
stared  in  our  faces  with  the  most  bar- 
barous curiosity.    Never  before  had  we 
encountered  such  unmitigated  savages. 
One  of  the  men  from  time  to  time  dashed 
his  hand  into  the  dishes  from  which  we 
were  eating,  stuffing  his  mouth  with  the 
food,  whilst  the  whole  party  treated  us 
like  some  curious  animals  that  had  been 
newly  caught.    At  length  the  production 
of  chibouques  put  a  period  to  my  powers 
of  endurance,  and  I  succeeded,  partly  by 
remonstrance,  and  partly  by  force,  in  ex- 
pelling the  whole  of  them  from  our  rest- 
ing place,  and  we  remained  ^monarchs  of 
all  we  surveyed,*  though  not  sole  occu- 
pants, as  a  horse  and  some  goats  reposed 
at  one  comer,  and  two  cows  quietly  ru- 
minated in  another. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  morning,  two 
young  women  came  into  the  house,  and 
having  lighted  a  lamp— an  earthen  ves- 
sel, of  the  ancient  classic  form — ^they  sat 
down  opposite  each  other  on  the  floor,  and 
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b^im  to  grind  com  between  two  stones. 
No  change  has  taken  place  in  this  simple 
mill  since  the  earhest  times;  and  the 
scene  and  the  sound  were  the  same  that 
are  taken  as  illustrations  of  daily  life  by 
Jeremiah  and  by  our  Lord.   In  person,  the 
vromen  were  fine  specimens  of  the  peasant 
damsels  of  Samaria.    Though  too  robust 
to  be  graceful,  their  tall  and  well-formed 
figures,  clad  in  the  most  simple  drapery, 
had,  if  not  a  dignified,  at  least  a  stately 
appearance.    Their  dress  consisted  of  one 
single  robe  of  coarse  white  linen,  which, 
hanging  loosely  upon  them,  followed  the 
outline  of  their  persons,  which  it  scarcely 
concealed,  and  was  fastened  at  the  waist 
by  a  crimson  sash.    Like  the  women  of 
Qalilee,  their  arms  were  covered  with 
bracelets  and  armlets.    On  each  wrist  was 
a  drelet  of  massy  sUver,  with  an  opening 
in  it  like  a  horse  shoe,  and  closely  resem- 
bling  the  ancient  bracelets  frequently 
found  in  Ireland.    On  their  heads  were 
a  multitude  of  coins;  and  on  going  to  rest, 
they  had  made  no  change  whatever  in 
their  attire,  but  had  slept  with  all  their 


ornaments,  as  well  as  their  slight  dress, 
upon  them.  At  another  of  the  huts  at 
which  we  stopped,  a  mother  most  perti- 
naciously forced  her  daughter  on  our  no- 
tice, explaining  that  she  required  more 
coins  in  her  hair  to  make  up  her  dowry, 
and  telling  us,  if  we  would  add  a  few  to 
the  numl^,  the  maiden  would  imme- 
diately be  married. 

My  biblical  reflections  were  often  rudely 
banished  in  Palestine;  and  just  as  the 
*two  women  grinding  at  the  mill'  had 
turned  my  thoughts  on  the  sacred  past, 
by  '  the  glad  sound  of  the  millstones,  and 
the  light  of  the  candle,'  I  was  brought/ 
back  to  the  present  by  the  movements  o 
one  of  the  damsels.    Stopping  her  work 
I  observed  her  glance  towards  me  with 
an  anxious,  cunning  expression.  Pretend-^ 
ing  to  be  asleep,  I  then  saw  her  snatch  ^ 
the  only  article  that  had  been  left  within 
her  reach — a  poor  box  of  lucifers — and 
pitching  it  cleverly  into  an  empty  water^ 
jar,  she  resumed  her  grinding,  and  th^ 
low  song  with  which  she  accompani^' 
it. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

JERUSALEM — BETHLEHEM. 

*  A  power  firom  the  Unknown  Gk)d; 
A  Promethean  conqueror  came; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  he  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 

So  fleet,  80  flunt,  so  Mr, 

The  powers  of  earth  and  air 
Fled  from  the  folding  star  of  Bethlehem. 

Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 

And  even  Olympian  Jove, 
Grew  weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  glared  on  them. 

The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set: 
While  blazon'd  as  on  heaven's  immortal  noon 

The  Cross  leads  generations  on.' — Shelley. 


Glad  to  breathe  again  the  free  air  of  the 
bills,  we  left  our  mud  cabin  on  the  moun- 
tain top  at  seven  a.m.,  and  reached  Jeru- 
salem at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
After  riding  about  two  hours,  we  entered 
a  much  more  sterile  country  than  any  we 
had  hitherto  traversed,  and  as  we  ad- 
vanced into  Judea,  the  desolation  became 
complete.  The  hills  were  mere  heaps  of 
stones,  the  ruinous  cottages  mere  heaps 
of  mud,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  oc- 
casional prickly  oak.  that  bold  climber  of 
mountains,  no  particle  of  vegetation  re- 
lieved the  cheerless  aspect  of  yellowish 
limestone  rocks,  which  were  only  occa- 
sionally covered  by  patches  of  scanty  soil 

Vol.  III. 


of  a  similar  colour.  Wretched  as  was  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  that  of  the  in- 
habitants was  still  more  miserable.  We 
saw  only  dejected  peasants,  clad  in  sheep- 
skins, and  almost  one-half  of  them  were 
possessors  of  but  a  single  eye;  but,  look- 
ing upon  the  treeless  waste  that  glared 
around  them,  the  chief  wonder  was  how 
they  had  not  lost  them  both.  The  women, 
probably,  from  being  less  exposed  to  the 
sun,  were  nearly  exempt  from  this  ca- 
lamity. 

In  the  higher  districts,  barley  was  culti- 
vated, the  patches  of  soil  being,  in  the 
language  of  Isaiah,  *  digged  with  the  mat- 
tock;' but,  as  we  approached  Jerusalem, 
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the  ground,  though  stQl  exceedingly  stony, 
improved  in  quality,  and  olives  and  other 
trees  began  to  appear.  Here,  too,  ploughs 
were  to  be  seen  in  operation,  and  the  soil 
was  scratched,  if  not  furrowed,  by  a  very 
primitive  implement — a  stick,  curved  at 
the  end  like  a  fish  hook,  being  dragged 
by  an  ox,  or  sometimes  by  two  feeble 
starvlings.  A  peculiar  curse  seemed  to 
rest  upon  Judea,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim. 
Animal  life  had  disappeared  with  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  stillness  was  as  complete  as 
the  desolation.  At  length,  on  emerging 
from  a  scattered  wood  of  ancient  olive- 
trees,  the  sacred  city  stood  before  us. 
Jerusalem  occupies  the  brow  of  an  emi- 
nence, and  reaches  to  the  verge  of  two 
deep  valleys,  which  skirt  it  on  the  east 
and  south,  but  viewed  from  where  we  stood 
it  appeared  built  upon  a  plain.  Com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  the 
domes  of  the  mosques  and  churches  are 
just  visible  above  it,  and  the  minarets  are 
too  few  to  break  the  heavy  appearance  of 
the  city.  Unlike  most  Eastern  towns,  it 
is  encompassed  by  no  pleasant  wood;  the 
dead  walls  stand  out  stark  and  bare  upon 
the  ridge  of  a  long  low  rocky  hill;  and  no 
city  can  have  a  more  harsh  and  unpleas- 
ing  aspect  than  Jerusalem,  as  seen  fi'om 
its  northern  or  western  approach.  And 
yet,  seldom  has  the  spell  of  association 
stood  so  well  the  test  of  reality;  and  the 
city  where  David  lived,  and  the  Saviour 
died,  needed  no  adventitious  circumstances 
to  rivet  the  attention,  or  to  awakett  deep 
emotion  in  the  heart.  Upon  the  waning 
crescent  I  had  ever  before  looked  with  a 
sort  of  respectful  compassion,  as  upon  the 
emblem  of  a  great  thought,  expuing  only 
with  the  unchangmg  race  who  held  it; 
but  a  feeling  almost  of  wrath  swept  across 
my  mind,  when  I  saw  the  moon  of  Ma- 
homet glittering  in  pride  of  place  above 
the  rock  of  Calvary,  and  the  greatest  and 
the  holiest  of  all  truths — ^the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement — ^thus  authoritatively 
denied  upon  the  spot  where  it  was  ac- 
complished. 

The  day  following  our  arrival  being 
Sunday,  we  attended  divine  service  at  the 
English  church,  a  new  and  handsome 
building,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Cleophas.  Surrounded  by  Mos- 
lems, Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  Kopts, 
and  Jews,  we  longed  to  hear  at  Jerusa- 
lem the  language  of  England,  and  the 
lofty  ritual  of  its  church,  and  truth  com- 
pels me  to  confess  that  we  were  bitterly 
disappointed.    Miserably  aping  a  cathe- 


dral service,  we  listened  to  a  chaos  of  dis- 
cordant sound,  intended  to  pass  for  chant- 
ing. A  crowd  of  Greeks,  which  curiosity 
hsS  gathered  at  the  door,  doubtless  con- 
sidered the  performance  a  bad  imitation 
of  their  own  nasal  achievements;  and  the 
motto  of  the  hymn-book  that  lay  on  the 
table  seemed  a  silent  protest  against  the 
murder  of  the  service.  Upon  the  back  of 
the  little  volume  was  written,  *  Praise 
God  with  the  understanding.' 

We  were  present  at  the  ceremonies 
performed  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Every  one  has  instinctiveiy 
imagined  for  himself  the  hill  of  Oalvaiy, 
the  garden,  and  the  sepulchre  newly  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  unless  fiilly  prepared  for 
it  by  previous  information,  the  shock 
which  all  preconceived  opinion  receives 
on  entering  this  church  is  indeed  a  rude 
one.  In  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  hemmed 
in  by  other  buildings,  a  confused  edifice, 
composed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  com- 
prises within  its  single  wall  the  scene  of 
the  crucifixion,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sa- 
viour. How  mortifying  to  find  the  most 
sacred  spot  on  earth  degraded  into  a  pal- 
try show !  At  the  door  sat  three  Mos- 
lems, the  custodiae  of  the  place;  and,  as 
we  entered,  the  chief  of  these  welcomed 
us  with  a  profound  reverence,  and  smiled 
with  the.jnost  comic  and  sarcastically 
civil  expression  I  ever  saw  on  the  ftioe 
of  a  Turk.  Three  processions — Roman, 
Greek,  and  Armenian — ^were  making  at 
the  same  time  the  tour  of  the  church, 
stopping  at  each  sacred  spot  to  chant  a 
service  appropriate  to  the  place,  and  the 
several  strains  often  mingled  in  jarring 
rivalry  with  each  other.  A  Roman  Ca- 
tholic monk  volunteered  to  act  as  our 
cicerone,  and  the  industry  or  the  zeal  of 
the  various  sects  has  left  nothing  to  he 
imagined.  The  spot  where  stood  the 
cross — ^the  rent  rock — the  stone  where 
the  body  was  anointed — the  holy  se- 
pulchre— ^the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus,  were  all  faithfully  pointed  out  to 
us  by  our  guide.  Besides  the  golden 
socket  which  marks  the  position  of  the 
cross,  two  others  indicate  the  precise 
spots  where  the  thieves  were  crucified; 
and  it  was  with  some  surprise  that  I 
heard  our  undoubting  monk  confess,  that 
he  did  not  know  on  which  it  was  that  the 
penitent  malefactor  suffered.  Recognis- 
ing among  th^s  crowd  of  pilgrims  some  of 
our  Russian  fellow-passengers  from  Con- 
stantinople, I  envied  the  simple  &ith  that 
enabled  them,  6n  bended  knee,  to  kiss  so 
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fervently  eacli  rock  and  stone  to  which 
tradition  has  attached  a  sacred  memory; 
but  belief  was  chased  from  the  sanctuary 
by  the  miserable  monkery  which  has  so 
cruelly  disguised  *the  place  where  the 
liord  lay.'    As  men  often  *  believe  what 
they  wish  to  be  true/  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  assent  to  a  popular  belief  in  the 
identity  of  a  famous  locality,  while  you 
yet  stand  upon  the  spot,  and  then  doubt 
comes  again  as  soon  as  you  have  left  its 
precincts.    With  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  it  is  precisely  the  revei*se.    The 
fierce  and  skilM  assault  which  Robinson 
bas  made  upon  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  has  done  much  to  impress  Pro- 
testants generally  with  the  belief  that  the 
edifice  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  Gol- 
gotha at  all.     Shocked  by  such  rival 
mummeries  as  we  had  witnessed,  and  im- 
pressed by  the  apparently  improbable  si- 
tuation of  the  places,  certain  writers,  with- 
out thinking  it  worth  while  to  reason  on 
the  subject,  can  only  afford  *to  blush'  at 
'what  no  serious  mind  can  regard  as  other 
than  *a  lying  wonder.'    Now,  in  spite  of 
the  credulous  ignorance  of  the  monks,  and 
the  learned  scepticism  of  Robinson,  it 
cbes  appear  to  me  that  the  identity  of  no 
famous  spot  in  sacred  history,  and  few  in 
profane,  rests  upon  such  sure  and  solid 
grounds  as  that  of  the  Holy  S^9ulchre. 

Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  many 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed, 
that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
little  can  now  be  established  by  a  mere 
superficial  inspection  of  the  ground. 
The  levels  have  been  materially  altered  by 
the  debris  of  ages,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  many  buildings  have  been  changed 
by  time  and  the  shocks  of  war.  But  the 
historical  proof  seems  to  be  as  clear  and 
irrefragable,  as  the  inferences  drawn  from 
a  geographical  survey  are  perplexing  and 
contradictory. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  on  either  side,  but  I  shall  give 
a  brief  summary  of  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  most  prominent  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  took 
place,  according  to  common  chronology, 
in  the  year  33.  Nine  years  after  that 
event,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the 
northern  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  extended 
by  Agrippa;  and  though  we  cannot  assert 
that  Gk)lgotha  was  at  that  time  included 
in  the  dty,  there  are  reasonable  grounds 


for  supposing  that  it  was.  In  the  year 
70,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  but 
its  destruction  was  by  no  means  complete, 
and  we  have  direct  testimony  that  many 
of  its  chief  land-marks  were  purposely 
preserved  by  the  conqueror.  The  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  almost  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  were  permitted 
to  establish  themselves  there  under  the' 
episcopal  superintendence  of  Simon,  who, 
being  the  son  of  Mary  and  Cleophas,was 
the  cousin  of  our  Lord.  From  this 
period  to  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  a.  d. 
131,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  suppose 
that  so  important  a  locality  could  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  Christians,  or  forgotten 
by  the  other  classes  of  the  community. 
The  Jewish  rebellion  was  crushed  by 
Hadrian,  and  that  emperor,  wishing  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  what  he  conceived 
were  the  superstitions  of  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
where  the  holy  of  holies  once  stood;  and 
dedicated  another  to  Venus  on  the  spot 
where  the  crucifixion  took  place.  This 
fact  is  stated  by  Eusebius,  who  was  bom 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  event;  and  it  is  repeated  by 
Sozomen,  a  historian  of  the  fifth  century. 
Earlier  writers  are,  it  is  true,  silent  on 
the  subject,  but  the  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  tradition,  and  is  impugned 
by  no  hostile  testimony  whatever.  It 
may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that,  if  the 
attempt  of  the  Romans  to  obliterate 
the  site  appears  calculated  to  defeat  its 
object,  it  would  seem  that  a  fatality  had 
attended  their  Morts  in  connection  with 
the  sepulchre,  as  the  precaution  they 
took  to  prevent  the  Saviour's  body  being 
stolen,  became  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection. 

For  a  period  of  190  years  from  the 
suppression  of  the  Jewish  revblt  (and  the 
alleged  erection  of  a  heathen  temple),  to 
the  foundation  of  the  church  by  Constwi- 
tine,  Jerusalem  had  always  numbered 
among  its  inhabitants  a  large  society  of 
Christians,  chiefly  Gentiles,  who  were 
governed  by  Gentile  bishops.  Latterly 
the  Christian  religion  became  triumphant, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  state,  as  well  as 
by  vast  numbers  of  the  people.  If  all 
knowledge  of  the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
was  ever  lost,  it  must  have  been  during 
this  interval  of  time.  The  supposition 
is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  improbable. 
The  scene  of  any  remaikable  execution, 
whether  of  a  martyr  or  a  malefactor,  is 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  popular  mind. 
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In  1778,  a  Qerman  writer  describes 
Tyburn  as  being  distant  about  two  miles 
from  London,  is  there  any  chance  of  its 
site  being  disputed  in  1978,  because  it 
will  then  be  in  the  centre  of  the  city? 
Though  Jesus  had  never  been  deemed 
divine,  or  had  proved  a  false  prophet  and 
no  true  Messiah,  is  it  likely  that  the  spot 
where  so  mysterious  an  impostor  was 
publicly  executed  would  be  speedily  for- 
gotten ]  Or  would  the  remembrance  of 
the  crucifixion  of  the  '  Good  Magician,** 
the  scene  of  which  event  an  earthquake 
stamped  with  its  ravages,  lightly  pass 
from  the  minds  of  men  ?  The  Jews  who 
persecuted  him  were  not  likely  to  forget 
the  spot  which  witnessed  the  death  of 
*  The  King  of  the  Jews ;'  and  how  much 
more  would  the  Christians  fondly  cherish 
the  spot  where  the  Son  of  Gkni,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  accomplished  his 
mission  upon  earth.  In  the  year  326, 
Oonstantine,  having  access  to  all  the 
records,  plans,  measurements,  and  statis- 
tical facts  regarding  Jerusalem,  which  the 
admirable  civil  administration  of  Rome 
had  most  undoubtedly  collected  and 
preserved,  fixed  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  as  the  spot  where  the 
^  Saviour  died  and  was  buried — cleared 
away  the  rubbish,  and  brought  to  light 
a  tomb  hewn  in  the  rock.  Of  this  there 
is  no  question,  and  it  has  never  been 
disputed  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  occupies  the  site  of  the  edifice 
erected  by  Constantine. 

Br  Robinson  brings  no  positive  proof 
to  bear  against  the  identity  of  the  site. 
After  seeking  to  impugn  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  supported,  he  proceeds 
farther,  and  declares  that  it  cannot  by 
possibility  be  Calvary,  asserting  that  the 
spot  was  included  within  the  ancient 
wall  of  Jerusalem.  This,  however,  is  a 
mere  conjecture  of  the  American  divine, 
which  he  fails  to  support  by  anything 
entitled  to  the  name  of  proof,  and  it 
follows  from  his  hypothesis,  that  the 
Christians  of  the  tMrd  and  fourth  cen- 
tui^s  were  as  ignorant  of  the  gospels  as 
of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  Had 
so  monstrous  a  blimder  been  committed, 
the  Jew  and  the  Pagan  would  have 
gladly  exposed  it,  and  the  error  would  not 
have  remained  undiscovered  for  fifteen 
hundred  years.t 

*  It  wa3  thus  that  oxir  Saviour  was  fre- 
quently designated  by  the  Jews. 

t  For  many  of  the  &cts  stated  above,  I 
am  indebted  to  a  pamphlet  by  Mr  Finley 


The  same  spirit  which  has  disfigured 
the  rock  of  Calvary  by  an  absurd  miniite- 
ness  of  detail,  has  filled  the  modem  city 
of  Jerusalem  with  wonders  more  than. 
apocryphal  in  character.      The  Latins 
and  Armenians  have  each  a  spot  of  their 
own  where  '  the  cock  crew,'  whilst  doubt- 
less the  Greeks  have  a  third,  and  in  the 
seemingly  modem  wall  of  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, is  a  small  hole,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  cross  striking  against,  when 
our  Saviour  staggered  under  its  weight. 
Yet  this  broken  stone  brought  me  nearer 
by  eighteen  centuries  to  the  day  upon 
which  it  is  said  to  have  been  struck, 
than  Qolgotha  itself,  disguised  as  it  is  bj 
gold,  and  marble,  and  monkish  mummery. 
Upon  accidentally  looking  into  the  open- 
ing, I  observed  that  it  was  filled  with  the 
vilest  expectorations,  and  I  found  that 
fanatic  Turks  and  bigoted  Jews — ^parti- 
cularly at  such  holy  seasons  as  Christmas 
— ^never  pass  the  spot  without  spitting 
upon  it !    So  did  their  fathers  upon  Him 
that  bore  the  cross.    Near  this  place  is  a 
doorway,  pointed  out  as  that  at  which, 
according  to  tradition,  Christ  asked  leave 
to  rest,  when  the  young  man  said,  '  Go 
on!  go  on !'  and  became  from  that  hour 
the  *  Wandering  Jew,'  whom  fable  re- 
presents as  still  ceaselessly  roaming  the 
world  with  unresting  foot 

Jemsalem,  though  covering  a  number 
of  irregular  eminences,  slopes  generally 
towardi  the  east,  till  it  reaches  the  brink 
of  the  deep  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  along 
the  verge  of  which  mns  its  massive  walL 
At  the  bottom  of  this  vale  is  the  bed  of 
the  brook  Kedrou,  but  the  *  latter  rains ' 
being  withheld,  the  channel  of  the  stream 
is  almost  invariably  dry.  Immediately 
beyond  the  Kedron,  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  city,  stand  a  few  ancient  olive- 
trees,  the  massive  and  gnarled  tmnks  of 
which  attest  their  venerable  antiquity. 
This  is  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
right  above  it  is  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  highest  hill  in  the  neighbourhood. 
From  the  summit  of  the  mount,  by  far 
the  best  view  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  obtained,  as  you  look 
almost  down  upon  the  city,  which  slopes 
towards  you,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  sea  of  domes,  with  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  built  upon  the  site  of  the  temple, 
the  most  prominent  object  in  the  fore- 

of  Athens,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  whom  I  have  also  to 
tns^k  for  verbal  information  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  East. 
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ground.  But  the  whole  environs  of 
Jerusalem  are  barren,  desolate,  and 
burned.  The  dusky  foliage  of  the  olive 
scarcely  relieves  the  eye,  as  it  wanders 
over  bare  limestone  rocks,  which  glare 
whit^  in  the  sun,  and  look  as  if  scorched 
by  fire.  The  eastward  view  extends  far 
away  over  the  hills  of  Judah,  and  amidst 
them  is  seen  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  which,  though  twenty 
miles  distant,  appears  surprisingly  near. 
Many  of  the  most  interesting  events 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  having 
occurred  in  the  valley  which  separates 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  scenes  identified  by  the  lasting  fea- 
tures of  nature  are  less  doubtful  than 
those  within  the  city. 

From  Gethsemane,  our  Saviour  must 
have  seen  the  '  lanterns  and  torches  *  of 
the  soldiers  sent  to  apprehend  him,  as 
the  road  from  the  city  is  full  in  front  of 
the  garden.  Close  by  is  the  traditionary 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Stephen. 
The  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  remain  unchanged  by  centu- 
ries. They  are  large  cisterns,  partly  built 
and  partly  hewn  deep  in  the  Uving  rock, 
which  is  worn  smooth  by  the  bare  feet 
of  Jewish  maidens,  pressed  upon  them 
for  ages;  and,  though  five  hundred  paces 
distant  from  each  other,  they  are  connect- 
ed by  a  subterraneous  passage. 

Many  sepulchres  are  hewn  in  the  base 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  most  striking 
of  which  is  called,  though  erroneously,  the 
Tomb  of  Absalom.  The  rock,  instead  of 
being  cavemed,  is  cut  away,  and  carved 
into  a  lofty  columned  structure.  In  the 
same  valley  are  also  placed  the  legendary 
tombs  of  St  James  and  of  the  Virgin; 
but  the  most  interesting  sepulchral  monu- 
ment near  Jerusalem  is  that  called  the 
'  Tombs  of  the  Kings,'  some  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  city.  A  large  quadran- 
giilar  excavation  forms,  as  it  were,  a  ves- 
tibule to  the  sepulchre,  which,  penetrat- 
ing the  rock-hewn  wall  by  a  narrow  en- 
trance, expands  into  chambers  more  spa- 
cious than  any  other  we  saw  in  Palestine, 
though  not  reaching  to  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  extent  of  some  of  the  Egyptian 
tombs.  The  most  interesting  feature  in 
this  sepulchre  is  the  remains  of  architec- 
tural ornament,  particularly  an  entabla- 
ture above  the  entrance,  on  which  roses, 
grapes,  and  other  flowers  and  fruits  of 
Palestine,  are  represented  in  rather  ele- 
gant sculpture. 
Second  only  in  lasting  interest  to  Jeru- 


salem, is  that  village  to  which  the  names 
of  Ruth  and  of  David  would  have  given  a 
charm,  had  not  all  minor  associations  been 
forgotten  in  the  birth-place  of  the  Saviour. 

Bethlehem  is  prettily  situated  upon 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  four  miles  to  the  south 
(rf  Jerusalem,  and  the  ride  thither  is  the 
most  jjleasing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Passing  the  hill  of  Zion,  it  leads  along 
a  smooth  road  frequently  shaded  by  olives, 
amidst  which  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
were  browsing,  and  where  barley,  as  in 
the  days  of  Boaz,  is  still  the  chief  object 
of  cultivation.  The  aqueduct  by  which 
Solomon  brought  the  matchless  waters  of 
Bethlehem  to  the  capital,  is  still  in  a 
great  measure  entire,  though  there  is  no 
longer  any  fountain  adequate  to  supply  it; 
and  on  our  way,  we  passed  the  tomb  of 
Rachel,  over  which  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
has  recently  erected  a  handsome  structure. 

The  principal  building  in  Bethlehem 
is  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Nativity,  in 
the  vault  beneath  which  is  the  grotto 
shown  as  the  stable  of  the  Inn  of  Beth- 
lehem. Descending  a  narrow  staircase, 
we  entered  a  chamber  gorgeously  deco- 
rated, and  dimly  lighted  by  lamps,  which 
bum  eternally.  Upon  one  side,  a  golden 
star,  in  a  marble  recess,  marks  the  spot 
of  the  Nativity;  and  opposite  to  it  is  the 
manger  to  which  the  infant  Saviour  was 
conveyed.  Our  two  companions,  who  had 
arrived  in  time  to  mingle  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  Christmas  Eve,  saw  an  imitation 
child — a  doll! — lifted  by  the  officiating 
patriarch,  and  laid  in  the  manger. 

When  we  visited  the  place,  a  few  pil- 
grims, happy  in  the  simplidty  of  their 
feith,  were  devoutly  kissing  the  sacred 
spots;  and  I  observed  one  Russian  woman, 
who  hai  carried  her  infant  from  her  far 
distant  home,  place  the  child,  almost  by 
stealth,  first  on  the  spot  where  the  Vir- 
gin bore  her  son,  and  then  carry  it  to  the 
manger,  pressing  its  innocent  little  face 
against  the  holy  marble,  and  uttering  over 
it  a  mother^s  prayers  and  blessings. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bethlehem  still 
occupies  the  site  it  did  when  the  Saviour 
was  bom,  but  that  this  grotto  is  indeed 
the  stable,  is  supported  by  none  of  those 
proofs  which  appear  to  me  to  substantiate 
the  claims  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Ca- 
verns in  the  East  are  frequently  used  as 
stables,  and  Joseph  and  Mary  being  tem- 
porary visiters  of  Bethlehem,  at  a  period 
when  it  was  crowded,  might  have  occu- 
pied even  such  a  cave  as  that  over  which 
the  church  has  been  built;  but  its  situa- 
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ti9n,<twenty  feet  below  the  saif&ce  of  the 
rock^  renders  it  unlikely  that  horses  were 
ever  kept  in  it.  Yet  immemorial  tradi- 
tion has  sanctified  the  spot,  and  the 
church  has  received  a  more  certain,  though 
less  sacred  distinction,  in  being  the  abode 
of  St  Jerome,  and  the  scene  of  his  lite< 
rary  labours. 

Another  grotto,  at  some  distance  from 
the  church,  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveller 
as  the  house  in  which  Joseph  and  Mary 
lived,  when  they  received  the  warning  to 
flee  with  the  young  child  into  Egypt. 
This  cavern,  wMch  has  at  least  the  air  of 
antiquity  about  it,  has  escaped  the  embel- 
lishments of  the  monks;  and  our  cicerone 
assured  us,  that  the  smoke  on  the  walls 
was  caused  by  the  fire  of  Mary's  kitchen. 
If  so,  a  comfortless  abode  must  they 
have  had. 

The  hill  upon  which  Bethlehem  stands 
is  cut  into  terraces,  and  pleasantly  planted 
with  fruit-trees,  but  its  amenity  ends  with 
its  situation.  Of  all  the  writers  of  Eas- 
tern travel,  none  are  less  given  to '  twaddle  * 
than  Kinglake,  the  author  of  the  dashing 


*  Eothen,'  yet  even  he  can  sometimes  jo!]i. 
in  Huneful  chants;'  and  when  vifflting 
Bethlehem,  his  eyes  must  surely  have 
been  touched  with  the  'juice  of  love-in- 
idleness.' 

I  confess  that,  after  journeying  amidst 
the  shrouded  or  the  shrivell^  dames  of 
Syria,  I  rode  to  Bethlehem,  nothing  loth, 
to  see  'a  gushing  spring  of  fresh  and  joyous 
girlhood,'  which,  I  doubted  not,  must  be 
perennial,  as  I  knew  that,  thoagh  the 
'  romping  girls '  that  sported  there  some 
sixteen  years  ago  were  sober  matrons 
now,  their  daughters  still  were  ther^ 
and,  doubtless,  heired  the  graces  of  their 
mothers.  Such  was  the  *  sweet  Bethle- 
hem '  I  expected  to  find — a  filthy  village, 
its  recent  buildings  crumbling  from  the 
rudeness  of  their  construction,  was  what 
I  saw,  '  and  rags,  and  hags,  and  hideous 
wenches,'  what  I  found.* 

♦  '  The  people  of  Bethlehem  are  said  to  be 
remarkable  ror  their  ferocity  and  radeness, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  common  character  of 
most  places  accounted  holy  in  the  East.' — 
KUto, 
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T'wards  hanghty  Hillsborongh,  when  the  sun 

Of  July  sheds  its  evening  light 
On  the  wide  stretch  of  surging  seas, 
Let  me  thus  wander  forth  at  ease, 
And  gather,  ere  the  day  be  done. 

Wild-flowers,  all  fair  and  bright. 

With  *battlemented  calyx,'  see 
The  yellow  buds  on  towering  spikes 

Of  Agrimony,  spicy-leaved; 

While  lilac  Scabious,  deftly  weaved 

Into  a  web  to  trap  a  bee. 
The  eye  with  flossy,  beauty  strikes.     ' 

With  roseate  blooms  like  winged  things, 
Bestharrow  twists  amongst  the  grass. 
Where  cheerfully  the  Bird's-foot  lotus 
A  carpet ,balm'd  with  Thyme,  has  wrought  us, 
Which  bee-enamouring  odour  flings. 
To  chain  our  footsteps  ere  we  pass. 

In  couches  sweet  of  yellow,  shaped 

Into  a  thousand  tiny  stars. 
The  Ladies'  Bedstraw  spreads  about; 

Ilpraooxbb. 


Whilst  modestly  peeps  in  and  out 
The  lovely  Centaury,  pink-draped. 
And  downy  Hawksweed  boldlier  flares. 

Cull  tenderly  yon  tender  thing. 

Whose  lemon-tinted  buds  are  rare — 
A  Mouse-ear  of  no  vulgar  kind. 
Though  neighbours  near  it,  you  may  find 
Stonecrops,  whose  aflSuent  juices  wring 
Existence  from  the  rockiest  lair. 

And  fairer  still,  with  anthers  gay 

Of  purple,  Stonecrop- white,  that  grows 
Profusely  in  the  mountain-clefts. 
Near  wHch  the  wasp  commits  new  thefts 
From  Bladder-campions,  that  display 
Inflated  cups  'neath  bushy  Sloes. 

Where  Brambles  thrive,  and  throw  about  . 

Their  stinging  whips  and  thorny  thongs. 
With  graceful  fronds  full  many  a  Fern 
Feathers  yon  brook,  whose  waters  turn 
And  twist,  like  serpents,  in  and  out. 

While  the  lark  sings  its  latest  songs. 
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^  cottaee  stood  beneath  a  hill, 
I XI  which  a  widow  and  one  child, 
Far  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 

With  earth  seem'd  reconciled. 
The  mother  had  a  saintly  sonl, 
A.nd  many  an  act  had  proTed  her  kind; 
Those  hearts  must  needs  have  sympathy. 

Whose  children  have  grown  blind. 
And  when  I  saw  that  child's  sweet  face, 
This  sun-striped  earth  was  hid  from  view; 
No  more  the  ferry-tinted  flowers 

Might  greet  those  eyes  of  blue. 
Those  eyes  no  more  might  see  the  wealth. 
The  golaen  wealth  of  July  noons; 
If  or,  in  heaven's  starry  wilderness, 

The  chasten'd  march  of  moons. 
And  vet  she  was  not  blind  from  birth; 
The  darkness  stole  up  like  a  night. 
And,  overtaking  her  life's  mom, 

Drank  up  the  dancing  light. 
And  then,  instead  of  waving  boughs, 
There  came  a  mocking  noise  of  leaves; 
And-,  in  the  place  of  harvest  fields, 

A  rustling  in  the  sheaves. 
It  was  upon  that  edge  of  spring, 
Which  kmdles  into  summer  time. 
That  I  first  saw  this  angel  child. 

And  mother  half  divine. 
Between  a  stately  sycamore. 
And  a  sweet-scented  hawthorn-tree. 
The  little  dai'ling  listening  sat, 

With  flowers  upon  her  knee; 
Sat  listening  to  her  mother's  voice. 
That  read  out,  softly,  storied  truth 
Of  her  who  glean'd  the  scatter'd  com: 

The  simple-minded  Ruth: 
And  how  Naomi  loved  the  girl. 
Who,  by  her  side,  resolved  to  stay, 
To  wipe  the  hot  tears  from  her  fiice. 

And  cheer  the  lonely  way. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  child 
Rose  up  to  kiss  her  mother's  cheek. 
While  the  kind  widow  look'd  more  love 

Than  she  could  ever  speak. 
And  often  when  she  took  her  girl. 
And  laid  her  in  her  little  bed. 
The  spotless  angel  dream'd  about 

The  tales  her  mother  read. 
Next  mom,  she  whisper'd,  *  I  have  seen 
In  God's  great  home  those  angels  stand; 
And  when  ow  spirits  enter  heaven. 

They  shall  go  hand  in  hand.' 

Again  I  saw  that  lovely  cot. 
That  seem'd  to  nestle  in  the  trees, 
Amid  the  music  of  the  birds. 

And  murmuring  of  bees. 
The  valley  held  a  rich,  brown  mist. 
And  sunbeams  tipp'd  the  village  spire; 
And  the  old  mountains  standing  round, 

Seem'd  clad  in  hazy  fire. 
For  they  were  shagg'd  with  flowering  furze, 
That  gave  the  air  a  golden  glow; 
While  the  red  sky  held  all  the  wealth 

Autumnal  eves  can  show. 


And  there,  beneath  the  same  old  trees, 
I  saw,  oh  God!  the  same  dear  child; 
But  ah!  that  pale  face  seem'd  to  say, 

*  This  heart  has  been  beguiled. 
Beguiled  by  angels '—kindred  things; 
'  My  soul  is  going  heavenward  now;' 
And  childhood's  native  majesty 

Sat  crown'd  upon  her  brow. 
And  the  same  smile  play'd  on  her  lips, 
And  the  old  glory  on  her  head, 
But,  where  the  rose  of  health  had  been, 

A  lily  lay  instead. 
In  that  young  heart,  no  dread  remorse 
Dare  hold  its  awful  jubilee; 
And  no  dark  fiends,  with  spirit  eyes. 

Might  that  fair  angel  see; 
Yet.  as  she  knelt  upon  the  grass. 
With  thin  hands  clasp'd  upon  her  breast. 
As  if  the  little  angel's  heart 

Were  hurrying  mto  rest, 
I  knew  that  her  pure  life  was  held 
By  some  transcendent  mystery. 
And  felt,  that  out  of  angel-world 

Her  soul  could  not  be  free. 
And  as  I  gazed  upon  the  child. 
The  wind,  that  gently  stirr'd  her  hair, 
Brought  quickly  to  my  startled  ears 

This  strangely-worded  prayer: — 
'0  Thou  that  givest  life  to  flowers. 
And  teachest  music  to  the  bird. 
Give  strength  unto  my  falt'ring  faith. 

And  let  this  prayer  be  heard. 
Take  me,  0  Lord,  from  this  dark  world. 
So  stain'd  with  crime,  and  wet  with  tears. 
And  let  heaven  start  out  from  his  face. 

Who  smiled  away  my  fears. 
Yes!  take  me.  Lord,  unto  thyself. 
Far  from  this  world  with  sorrow  riven; 
And  let  a  mother's  sainted  soul 

Come  up  with  mine  to  heaven; 
For  men  have  hard  and  cruel  hearts. 
And  all  the  earth  is  wrapp'd  in  night. 
While  thou,  0  God!  art  fiill  of  love. 

And  heaven  is  peopled  light ! ' 
It  was  an  old  man's  privilege. 
To  stand  and  listen  to  that  prayer; 
But  it  was  love,  and  love  alone. 

That  kept  me  waiting  there. 

And  when  her  little  voice  had  ceased. 
And  she  sank  down  so  low  and  faint. 
Love  led  me  to  the  frail  ^I's  side. 
To  kiss  the  budding  saint. 

And  when  I  loosed  her  clasp^  hands. 
And  ask'd  her  if  she  wish'd  to  die, 
A  spirit-bludi  ran  up  her  cheek, 
And  died  upon  her  eye. 

She  said,  *  0,  sir,  yon  sunny  world, 
That  came  out  glowing  like  a  spark 
From  a  great  group  of  leaden  clouds. 
Has  grown  upon  the  dark; 

Has  widen'd  out  upon  the  night. 
All  through  the  last,  long-staying  year; 
And  now,  as  each  warm  day  retires, 
It  seems  to  come  more  near. 
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Its  vales  are  fall  of  lovely  flowers; 

It  has  a  sky  of  tender  blue; 

And  often,  through  grey  clouds,  the  stars 

Come  struggling  into  view. 
And  now/  she  said,  *  I  hear  its  winds, 
And  near  me  I  see  angel  bands: 
And  nearer  still  the  daylight  faha 

Upon  white  waving  hands; 
And  I  must  eo,  I  cannot  stay 
Within  this  askrk.  and  sultry  night; 

0  yon  must  be  God's  paradise. 
For  heaven  is  peopled  light. 

Above  a  hill  of  fire,  I  read 

A  promise  written  in  the  dawn; 

And  peering  through  the  crimson  clouds. 

Are  faces  I  have  known. 
And  one  tall  angel  I  can  see. 
The  centre  of  a  little  band. 
And  he  is  holding  out  a  crown. 

And  beckoning  with  his  hand; 
While  others  shake  the  tree  of  life. 
Till  dewy  drops  fall  off  in  showers; 
And  I  can  see  the  grass  beneath 

Burst  into  purple  flowers. 
And  some  are  playing  on  their  harps; 
But  rainbows  hid  these  from  my  sight. 
Till  from  his  radiant  brow  there  came 

An  overflow  of  light; 
And  now  I  s^e,'  but  here  her  head 
Sunk  slowly  down  upon  my  arm; 
As  though  some  sudden,  shooting  pain 

Had  taken  off  the  chajm. 
But,  as  I  gentlv  lifted  her. 
And  bore  ner  t  wards  the  cottage  door. 
She  whisper'd  softly  in  my  ear, 

'  I  see  them  now  once  more.* 

1  told  the  darling,  that  it  was 

The  earth  transfigured  that  she  saw; 
And  that  the  mode  of  bliss  in  heaven. 
On  earth  we  might  not  know. 

But  still  she  spake  of  spirits  near. 

And  things  *  which  none  but  olind  girls 

As  if  they  only  ate  the  firuit 
From  some  forbidden  tree, 

*  And  oh,*  she  said,  *  'tis  not  the  earth. 
For  all  things  here  are  wmpp'd  in  night. 
And  davlight  there  is  bright  with  wings. 
And  neaven  is  peopled  light  1 ' 


Once  more  set  free  from  distant  toil. 
When  six  short  months  had  pass'd  away, 
I  sought,  with  half  reluctant  step. 
The  well-remember'd  way. 

Which  led  me  to  the  silent  vale 
That  held  a  cherish'd  form  of  love^ 
That  little  girl  whose  angel-life 
Reach'd  up  to  life  above 

In  visions  which  in  beauty  rose; — 
The  tender  offspring  of  desire — 
To  thrid  the  dull  and  dreary  night 
With  crimson  skeins  of  fire. 

The  voice  of  spring  was  in  the  winds, 
And  her  green  promise  lined  the  way; 
And  flowers  were  smiling  in  tiie  grass. 
Up  at  the  smiling  day. 


The  trees  had  shaken  loose  their  leaves; 
The  hills  had  ^ot  a  crimson  glow; 
And  narrow  slips  of  deep  blue  sky 

Look'd  out  through  clouds  of  snuw; 
And  birds  were  hurrying  out  their  sofugfi. 
Into  a  soft  and  balmy  air; 
The  heart  of  earth  seem'd  wrapped  in  peace, 

like  man's  heart  after  prayer. 
And  ret  my  breast  held  secret  fears. 
Lest  I  should  miss  that  angel's  form; 
Whose  fragile  life  took  tena'rest  znoocUi, 

like  rainbows  in  a  storm. 
I  thought  about  her  fEiiling  strength. 
And  her  strange  talk  of  mystie  gteams. 
That  shot  athwart  her  tremblii^  soul. 

And  mingled  with  her  dreams. 
For  when  she  was  shut  out  from  earth. 
And  made  sole  dedicate  to  Qod; 
Her  darken'd  life  burst  into  bloom. 

Like  Aaron's  sapless  rod. 
The  waj  was  long;  and,  ere  I  reach'd 
The  quiet  valley's  wooded  breast. 
It  was  the  holy  vesper  hour: 

The  sun  was  in  tne  west. 
And,  leaning  on  the  orchard  gate, 
I  strove  to  reason  off  my  fears. 
Till  hope,  quick  growing  in  my  soul. 

Threw  light  upon  my  tears; 
For  I  could  see  the  widow's  form; 
And  on  her  knee  the  same  old  book; 
And,  when  her  lips  had  ceased  to  move. 

She  oast  a  sideward  look         * 
To  where,  behind  the  hawthorn-tree. 
Last  year  I  saw  her  daughter  kneel. 
While  visions  of  God's  paradise 

Across  her  heart  did  steal. 
And  quickly  to  my  anxious  breast. 
That  look,  which  bore  a  mother's  love, 
Came  hurrying  down  the  watery  waste 

Like  Noah's  burden'd  dove! 

And  striding  o'er  the  open  land. 
And  giving  freedom  to  my  eye, 
I  call  d  aloud  the  darling's  name; 
The  widow  heaved  a  sigh. 

I  ask'd  her  for  her  angel  child. 
And — ^pointing  to  an  empty  chair — 
She  said,  *  I  could  not  reaa  this  book, 
Unless  I  saw  it  there. 

And  oh!  I  miss  my  daughter's  form. 
Low-kneeling  down  among  the  flowers. 
Whose  voice  of  pleading  tenderness 
Did  sanctify  these  hours. 

And  in  that  chair  where  she  once  sat. 
There  is  a  blank  and  dreary  space. 
And  when  that  vacancy  is  fill  d. 
It  is  by  Heaven's  grace! 

For,  often  through  these  twilight  gloomi, 
I've  seen  an  angel  sitting  there; 
And,  when  I  pl^ul  for  peace,  a  voice 
Says  "  Amen  "  to  my  prayer.' 

That  night,  beside  a  grave  of  flowers. 
Which  no  rude  hand  would  ever  toucm. 
Beneath  a  name  that  few  would  know-> 
I  read  upon  a  carved  headstone. 
That  seem'd  to  shrink,  it  was  so  low, 
But  white  as  is  the  driven  snow- 
*  The  girl  that  knew  too  much.* 
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A  0TTR80RT  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
Tv^orld,  from  those  distant  ages  of  antiquity, 
\?hose  only  memorials  are  the  ruins  of 
IBabylon,  or  the  palace^mounds  of  ancient 
INineveh,  to  the  busy  commercial  present 
of  A.B.  1854,  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  slavery  was  either  a  political 
or  an  economic  necessity — an  hereditary 
evil,  so  to  speak,  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  only  extinguished  amid  the 
crash  of  falling  empires  in  the  Old  World, 
to  re-appear  in  a  future  epoch,  and  in  an- 
other form,  in  the  more  recently  dis- 
covered territories  of  the  New.  Of  its 
universality  among  the  ancient  nations, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Almost  every 
great  city,  every  great  work  of  antique 
civilisation,  the  pyramids  of  £gypt,  the 
rampart  walls  of  Babylon,  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  city  of  ancient  Rome, 
were  all  built  by  the  forced  labour  of 
slaves;  while  we  may  consider  the  state 
of  serfdom  in  the  feudal  system  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe  to  be  the  connect- 
ing link  between  slavery  in  ancient  and 
in  modem  times,  existing,  as  that  system 
unquestionably  did,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. And,  when  feudality  was  extin- 
guished in  Europe  by  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  advancing  civilisation,  and 
commerce,  and  increasing  population,  we 
have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  map  of 
the  New  World,  to  behold  the  seeds  of  the 
same  dire  evil  germinating  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  the  southern  main,  to  eventu- 
ally take  even  deeper  root  in  those  set- 
tlements of  the  north,  which  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  United  States. 
Widely,  however,  as  slavery  may  have 
differ^,  in  these  successive  epochs,  in 
form  as  in  practice,  yet,  to  our  thinking, 
the  original  cause,  the  comer-stone  on 
which  it  has  reared  its  hideous  front 
among  mankind,  has  been  always  the 
same — ^it  is  less  a  political  than  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  necessity,  originating  in 
the  scarcity  of  labour.  For,  although 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  an- 
cient empires  of  the  East  were  nume- 
rously, though,  probably,  not  densely  peo- 
pled, yet  the  want  of  mechanical  skill, 
which  caused  all  their  stupendous  public 
works  to  be  done  by  the  labour  of  men's 
aands,  necessitated  the  employment  of 
immense  bodies  of  workmen.    Slavery,  in 


the  remote  times  of  which  we  speak,  ex- 
isted in  the  patriarchal  form,  as  described 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  more  odious 
features  of  the  system,  the  legalised  traffic 
in  human  flesh,  the  forcible  abduction  of 
thousands  of  innocent  fomilies  from  their 
native  continent  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
World,  are  atrocities  which  have  been  en- 
grafted on  it  in  comparatively  modem 
times.  That  labour,  the  great  desidera- 
tum of  every  colony  and  new  country, 
should  have  been,  as  it  still  is,  the  want 
of  America,  whose  trackless  solitudes  offer 
to  every  man  the  prize  of  independence, 
is  neither  matter  of  novelty  nor  doubt; 
and  that,  misled,  as  we  firmly  believe, 
by  erroneous  notions  of  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  slave  labour  compared  with  free, 
the  slaveowners  still  cling  to  their  *  pecu- 
liar institution,'  in  days  like  the  present, 
when  that  scarcity,  from  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration and  other  causes,  is  admitted  to 
be  rapidly  on  the  decrease,  is  another  fact 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition  at 
our  hands.  But,  against  this  prejudice, 
strengthened  by  long-established  custom, 
we  believe  that  the  exertions  of  the  abo- 
litionists in  America,  and  of  honest,  though 
not  always,  rightly  judging  sympathisers 
at  home,  have  but  small  chance  of  suc-« 
cess.  That,  however,  which  the  will  of 
man  is  sometimes  most  resolute  to  main- 
tain, the  slow,  though  not  imperceptible 
effects  of  circumstajices  often  tend  to 
abrogate.  Of  all  changes  which  have  dis-  • 
tinguished  this  nineteenth  century  from 
its  predecessors,  none  is  more  remarkable 
for  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  in  the  pre- 
sent, or  more  pregnant  with  important 
results  for  the  friture,  than  the  alteration 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  condition  of 
that  great  class  of  our  countrymen  whose 
daily  bread  is  won  by  their  daily  labour. 
Steam,  the  miracle  worker  of  modem 
times,  which  began  by  curtailing  their 
modes  of  employment  at  home,  has  ended 
by  opening  up  to  them  more  extensive 
and  lucrative  markets  for  their  labour 
abroad.  While  the  political  convulsions 
of  our  day  explode  in  air,  like  the  loud 
but  profitless  explosions  of  a  volcano,  pro- 
ductive of  no  permanent  result,  this  far 
mightier  social  revolution,  which  is  gra- 
dually upheaving  the  masses  in  the  social 
scale,  resembles  the  rising  of  those  &ir 
islands  of  the  Pacific  from  the  deep,  which 
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are  the  slow  but  surer  work  of  time.  It 
is  a  process  which  is  developing  the  Au- 
stralian bush  and  the  Canadian  forest  into 
the  republics  and  empires  of  a  future  age. 
And,  though  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of 
pur  essay,  we  may  remark,  that  this  silent 
revolution, as  it  has  been  aptly  termed,  will 
be  as  productive  of  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  working  man  who  remains  at  home, 
as  in  that  of  him  who  emigrates  abroad. 
Already  it  bids  fair  materially  to  alter, 
if  not  eventually  to  reverse,  the  present 
relations  of  employer  and  employed,  and 
to  derange  with  new  and  embarrassing 
fluctuations  the  statu  quo  in  the  market 
.  of  labour.  Without  participating  in  the 
fears  of  those  who  foretell  that  famine, 
lawlessness,  and  disorder,  will  be  rife 
among  the  heterogeneous  community  as- 
sembled at  the  diggings,  or  that  ruin, 
and  a  state  of  collapse  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, will  be  the  result  of  the  gold  mania, 
we  may  safely  draw  the  inference,  that 
considerable  numbers  of  their  daUy  in- 
creasing population  will  eventually  weary 
of  a  toilsome,  and  frequently  unsuccess- 
ful, search  for  a  metal,  the  very  abun- 
dance of  which  must  ultimately  cause  it 
to  deteriorate  in  value,  and  turn  their 
attention  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  the  design  of  Pro- 
vidence that  the  glittering  mefid  should 
be  found  in  the  rivers  of  Australia,  or 
Embedded  in  its  rocks,  in  order  that  the 
toiling  millions  of  England  should  be 
lured  to  cross  the  wastes  of  ocean  in  its 
pursuit,  and  be  thereby  the  means  of  con- 
verting this  magnificent  country  into  an- 
other seat  of  empire  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Of  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of 
its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
the  variety  of  produce  it  is  found  capable 
of  growing,  no  traveller  or  colonist  has 
ever  yet  returned,  without  speaking  in 
terms  of  unqualified,  and  often  enthusi- 
astic admiration.  Australia  appears,  in- 
deed, the  paradise  of  the  working  man, 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  Eastern  metaphor 
seems  likely  to  be  realised,  which  depicts 
every  man  as  sitting  under  his  own  fig- 
tree.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  stay 
the  torrent  of  emigration  which  is  flow- 
ing from  all  parts  to  its  golden  shores; 
but  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  consider, 
how,  as  population  increases,  and  the  gold- 
seeking  mania  wears  off,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  desire  to  embark  in  other  specula- 
tions, or  more  settled  employments,  we 
may  direct  that  labour  into  clmnnels  pro- 


fitable to  those  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
It  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  this  vast 
and  fertile  msular  continent,  that  it  will 
grow  the  productions  of  the  tropics,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Wheat,  maize,  and  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  grain — coffee,  sugar,  flax,  and  to- 
bacco, with  -several  varieties  of  the  grape, 
are  said  to  thrive.  According  to  tiie 
testimony  of  the  well-informed,  though 
somewhat  eccentric,  Dr  Laing,  who  has 
devoted  the  labours  of  a  lifetinae  to  the 
colony,  Australia  also  contains  the  future 
cotton  field  of  the  British  Empire.  In 
his  elaborate  and  well-written  History  of 
New  South  Wales,  Dr  Laing  describes 
the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  for  about 
six  hundred  miles  of  latitude,  to  be  suit- 
able in  every  respect  of  soil  and  climate 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  pliuit; 
and  further  informs  us,  that  the  district 
in  question  possesses  the  advantage  c^  ten 
or  twelve  rivers,  all  navigable  for  steam 
vessels,  by  which  its  produce  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  coast.  He  procured  nine 
different  samples  of  cotton,  grown  at  his 
instigation  in  various  localities  on  the 
eastern  coast,  which  were  pronounced  by 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  fully  equal  the  American  cotton.  One 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  samples,  a  Mr 
Douglas,  calculated  the  cost  and  profit 
of  the  experiment,  which  was  only  at- 
tended with  one  difficulty,  that  of  get- 
ting the  seed  separated  from  the  cotton. 
The  produce  was  920  lbs.  of  rough  cot- 
ton, or  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  to  the  acre, 
a  quantity  which,  at  the  usual  rate, 
would  yield  one-fourth,  or  230  lbs.  of 
clean  cotton,  which,  at  2s.  per  pound, 
would  amount  to  £23  per  acre.  Dr 
Laing  considered  that,  deducting  even 
26  per  cent,  from  this  amountj  there 
would  still  remain  a  handsome  return 
to  the  cultivator  for  his  capital  and  la- 
bour. He  also  suggests  that  the  me- 
chanical difficulty  of  getting  the  cotton 
cleaned  might  be  removed,  by  having  that 
process  performed  in  a  single  ginning 
establishment,  worked,  perhaps,  by  steam- 
power,  for  the  whole  cotton-growing  dis- 
trict, and  superintended  by  persons  ac- 
customed to  the  business.  The  doctor  also 
informs  us,  that  four  acres  under  cotton 
were  calculated  by  one  of  the  cultivators 
to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  an  English 
labourer  and  his  family.  For  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  calculation  we  cannot,  of 
course,  vouch,  but  other  travellers  and 
colonists  confirm  Dr  Laing's  statements 
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M  to  the  fodlities  tifforded  by  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Australia  for  its  growth. 
Mr  Sidney,  in  his  History  of  the  Three 
Australian  Colonies,  includes  cotton  among 
their  indigenous  products,  but  adds,  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  does  not 
pay  for  cultivation.  We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, how  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  being 
remunerative,  that  of  getting  the  cotton 
cleaned,  might  be  obviated.  Among  other 
evidence,  Dr  Laing  gives  that  of  a  magis- 
trate stationed  in  the  future  cotton-grow- 
ing district,  who  describes  the  laud  to  be 
amazingly  fertile,  and  of  such  an  extent, 
that  the  valley  of  the  Richmond  river, 
by  which  it  is  traversed,  would  contain 
the  whole  surplus  population  of  Great 
Britain,  without  infringing  on  the  rights 
of  the  squatter.  But  all  who  have  read 
Br  Laing's  works  are  familiar  with  the 
evidence  which  he  brings  forward,  from 
ministers  of  ttie  gospel,  officials  of  the 
crown,  and  settlers  in  the  colonies,  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Australia  for  growing  cotton. 

That  free  labour  costs  less  than  that 
of  slaves,  is  an  economical  truth  which  few 
now  will  be  hardy  enough  to  dispute;  but 
how  far  the  calculations  of  Dr  iking, 
though  framed,  we  observe,  since  the  di^ 
covery  of  the  gold  fields,  will  apply  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  we  cannot  under- 
take to  say.  But  recent  advices  from 
Melbourne,  we  may  remark,  make  known 
a  fall  both  in  the  wages  of  labour  and  the 
price  of  provisions;  and  there  are  other 
indications  to  show  that  the  present  is  an 
exceptional  state  of  things  in  the  colony 
not  Ukely  to  last,  and  which,  indeed,  the 
lapse  of  a  very  few  years  will,  we  confi- 
dently predict,  see  materially  modified. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  state  of  tran- 
dtioir  so  much  dreaded  by  a  recent  writer 
(Mr  Stirling)  will  be  fai  less  felt  in  the 
colonies  than  at  home.  As  a  necessary 
result  of  the  coming  reaction,  real  pro- 
perty will  increase  in  value  in  the  colo- 
nies as  at  home,  and  the  possession  of 
land  be  more  eagerly  sought  after,  from 
the  probable  depreciation  in  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  fluctuations  of 
the  money  market  in  less  tangible  securi- 
ties. Agriculture  in  Australia  will  then 
r^ain  its  former  popularity.  When  that 
already  not  distant  epoch  arrives,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  then  numerous  population 
of  the  three  colonies,  combined  with  the 
unrivalled  variety  of  their  produce,  and 
the  salubrity  of  their  climate,  will  present 
a  field  of  speculation  to  the  capitalist  at 


home,  as  well  as  the  colonist  at  the  anti- 
podes, unprecedented  for  its  extent,  va- 
riety, and  security.  And  what  article  of 
its  multifarious  produce  will  be  more  cer- 
tain to  find  a  profiftable  market  at  home, 
than  the  one  which  employs  two  millions 
of  our  population,  and  the  capital  and  in- 
dustry of  the  second  city  of  the  British 
Empire?  Manchester,  we  doubt  not, 
would  return  an  affirmative  answer  to 
our  question. 

Turning  now  to  another  portion  of  that 
mighty  empire,  we  find  the  cotton  plant 
a  naturalised  inhabitant  of  the  vast  plains 
of  Hindostan,  and  wanting  only  greater 
facilities  of  carriage  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast,  to  become  {probably  the  most 
profitable  article  of  export  from  British 
India  to  England.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  expense  of  cultivating  the  cotton 
plant  there  would  not  amount  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  cost  of  employing  slaves;  nor 
is  it  the  least  inducement  to  adopt  this 
plan,  that  it  could  be  grown  by  Europeans. 
Desirable,  however,  as  this  might  be,  we 
confess  we  should  be  more  rejoiced  to 
see  a  profitable  source  of  employment, 
like  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  opened 
more  freely  to  the  depressed  and  poverty- 
strtcken  native  population.  A  heavy  re- 
sponsibility devolves  upon  us  with  regard 
to  them.  We  only  express  our  honest 
conviction,  when  we  affirm  that  no  class 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  deserve  more 
consideration  at  the  present  cnsLs.  If 
we  looked  for  a  parallel  case  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ryot,  or  native  cultivator, 
we  should,  we  fear,  only  find  it  in  that  of 
the  Irish  corn-acre  tenant,  before  the 
tide  of  emigration  and  recent  legislation 
had  contributed  to  develop  some  elements 
of  improvement  in  his  lot.  It  would  be 
diverging  from  the  object  of  our  brief 
essay  to  discuss  the  condition-of-India 
question,  which  has  been  of  late  so  promi- 
nently before  the  public;  but  we  cannot 
but  express  our  conviction,  that,  unless 
the  government  of  India  is  administered 
on  a  different  system,  the  resources  of 
that  country  will  continue  to  be  insuffi- 
ciently developed,  and  its  export  trade 
with  us  consequently  not  increase  in  a 
ratio  proportioned  to  its  capabiUties.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  on  authority,  that 
the  importation  of  East  India  cotton 
exceeded,  in  the  year  1819,  that  from 
America  in  the  same  year.  It  is  needless 
to  lay  before  the  intelligent  reader  the 
figures  which  prove  the  immense  diffe- 
rence now  exhibited  in  the  quantity  of 
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cotton  imported  from  these  countries,  the 
balance  being,  as  is  well  known,  enor- 
mously in  favour  of  America. 

But  approaching  events  in  India  war- 
rant us  in  anticipating  an  improved  state 
of  things.  The  time  draws  near  of  the 
expiration  of  that  most  gigantic  mono- 
poly of  modem  times,  the  East  India 
Company;  for  although  many  powerful 
influences  combine  to  retain  it  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  still  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  long  brave  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  that  bears  so  strongly  down 
upon  it.  Come  what  time  it  may,  the 
change  will  give  an  immense  impetus  to 
the  trade  which  this  country  carries  on 
with  India.  Without  speculating  on  de- 
tails, it  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  that  the  modern  principles 
of  economical  science  will  form  a  princi- 
pal element  in  any  scheme  of  government 
that  may  be  formed  for  British  India. 
An  increase  of  our  East  India  trade,  pro- 
portioned to  that  which  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  their  adoption  here,  may  then  be 
confidently  anticipated.  But,  for  these 
increased  facilities  of  trade,  especially  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise,  roads  and 
railroads  from  the  interior  to  the  coast 
are  imperatively  necessary.  Althoflgh 
a  considerable  number  of  lines  are  now 
projected,  some  of  which  are  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  the  great  cotton  field 
of  India  is  as  yet  unmarked  by  the  en- 
gineer. In  these  districts,  the  cotton 
plant  is  a  drug,  for  want  of  a  cheap  and 
expeditious  mode  of  transit  to  the  coast 
for  shipment.  It  is  calculated  that  a 
line  eastward  from  Bombay  to  Oosura- 
wuttee,  in  the  centre  of  the  cotton-grow- 
ing tract  of  country,  would  efiect  this 
greatly-to-be-desired  object.  Much  ex- 
pense, delays,  and  consequent  injury  to 
the  cotton  in  its  removal  to  the  coast, 
would  be  thus  avoided.  Secure  of  a  mar- 
ket, from  the  improved  mode  of  transit, 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  the  natives 
would  receive  such  an  impetus  as  would 
probably  soon  double  the  quantity  at 
present  exported.  We  do  not,  however, 
disguise  our  conviction,  that  for  these 
great  undertakings  a  more  lavish  display 
of  enterprise  would  be  probably  required, 
and  possibly  a  different  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, to  that  now  applied  to  some  of 
the  railways  in  course  of  formation.  It 
would  be  perhaps  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  degree  of  energy  and  enterprise  to 
be  exhibited  during  the  rule  of  a  bureau- 
cracy, perhaps  anticipating  dissolution, 


or  at  least  the  certainty  of  cbaDge. 
Meanwhile  the  problem  of  who  shall 
govern  India  stands  like  the  Egyptian 
sphinx  of  old  by  the  wayside,  challeng- 
ing inquiry  and  a  speedy  solution  of  the 
enigma;  and  we  commend  the  question 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  all;  for 
on  the  answer  which  shall  be  returned 
depends  the  future  of  British  India,  and 
the  increase  of  an  important  branch  <^ 
our  commerce  with  its  wide  territories. 
But,  whatever  the  precise  nature  of  that 
answer  maybe,  we  doubt  not,  that,  under 
sound  principles  of  political  economy, 
we  may  see  our  Indian  empire,  like  our 
other  colonies,  thrown  open  to  that 
English  enterprise,  capital,  and  engineer- 
ing skill,  which  have  constructed  so  manj 
miles  of  railway,  and  astonishing  public 
works  at  home  and  abroad.  We  shall 
then  have  no  fear  that.  India  wiU  not 
send  us  ample  supplies  of  cotton. 

If  we  glance  aside  to  another  smaller 
and  less  known  dependency  of  the  British 
crown,  we  find  that  cotton  of  the  finest 
and  best  quality  is  now  grown  at  the 
settlement  of  Natal.  Mr  Barter,  who 
lately  published  a  book  of  travels  in  that 
colony,  entitled,  *The  Dorp  and  the 
Veld;  or,  Six  Months  in  Natal,'  rejMre- 
sents  the  cotton  plant  there  to  be  pe- 
rennial, though  an  annual  elsewhere,  and 
further  informs  his  readers  that  it  can 
be  grown  to  any  extent,  the  climate 
bemg  as  well  suited  to  its  growth  as  that 
of  Georgia.  It  ripens  throughout  the 
year,  but  the  principal  harvest  is  from 
January  to  the  end  of  March.  Several:'-' 
companies  have  been  formed  for  its 
cultivation  on  a  large  scale,  in  order  the 
better  to  enable  the  growers  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  shipment;  and  it  is  also  in 
contemplation  to  introduce  coolies  from 
India,  that  they  may  get  a  more  certain 
supply  of  labour.  We  may,  therefore, 
rank  Natal  among  the  cotton-growing 
colonies  of  Great  Britain;  and  from  the 
systematic  way  in  which  the  cultivators 
conduct  their  experiments,  there  appears 
every  chance  of  their  proving  successful. 

One  more  instance  of  the  practicability 
of  procuring  ample  supply  of  cotton  from 
our  own  colonies,  and  we  have  done. 
In  those  islands,  the  gorgeous  luxuriance 
of  whose  tropical  vegetation  inspired  with 
such  wonder  and  admiration  the  philan- 
thropic Patterson,  and  the  earlier  dis- 
coverers of  the  Western  World,  where 
the  hideous  institution  of  slavery  once 
reigned    supreme,   and    traces    of    its 
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iMtleful  influence  still  remain,  the  pro- 
^iuctiveness  of  a  neglected  and  imperfectly 
cultivated  soil  is  a  fact  admitted  by  every 
colonist  and  traveller.  There  are  symp- 
'toiiis  now  to  show  that  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  colonists  of  these  islands,  ceasing 
"to  repine  after  the  privileges  of  the  past, 
are  accepting  the  greater  responsibilities, 
of  their  present  position,  desirous  of  im- 
proving the  advantages  still  left  to  them 
in  the  bountiful  gifts  of  nature.  Recent 
communications  from  Trinidad  make 
known  the  cheering  fact,  that  the  experi- 
ment of  growing  cotton  has  been  lately 
^ed  there  with  complete  success,  and  it 
is  believed,  that,  with  adequate  capital  for 
the  remuneration  of  skilled  labour,  the 
plant  could  be  cultivated  there  as  cheaply 
as  elsewhere.  It  has  also  been  ascertained, 
that  the  free  coloured  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  would  be  very  willing  to 
emigrate  to  Trinidad,  to  engage  in  the 
task  of  its  cultivation,  provided  they 
were  insured  a  permanent  and  profitable 
settlement  on  the  island.  No  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  their  fitness  for  the 
employment.  If  we  have  placed  Trinidad 
last  on  the  list  of  our  colonies  whose 
climate  and  soil  have  been  found  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  cotton,  it  is  not 
because  we  think  the  less  of  its  capability 
for  furnishing  us  with  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  tropical  climate,  the 
great  advantage  held  out  of  obtaining 
the  labour  of  practised  hands  for  its 
cultivation,  and  the  faciUties  afforded  by 
our  rapid  steam  communication  with  the 
West  Indies,  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  Trinidad  may  prove  one  of  our 
finest  cotton  fields.  We  end  with  that 
beautiful  island  our  survey  of  the  colonies 
which,  we  believe,  that  enterprise  and 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  our  colonists, 
combined  with  some  judicious  and  liberal 
encouragement  from  those  who,  having 
embarked  their  capital  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  are  so  deeply  interested  in 
procuring  ample  and  certain  supplies  of 
the  raw  material,  may  convert  into  the 
future  cotton  fields  of  Great  Britain.* 
On  this  latter  subject,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  ofier  a  few  suggestions.  The  prmciple 
of  co-operative  association  is  all-powerful 
in  our  times.  When  there  are  Australian, 
New  Zealand,  and  a  variety  of  other 

*  We  cannot  consider  the  attempts  recently 
made  to  grow  cotton  in  Ireland,  as  sufficiently 
decisive  and  satisfiEtctory  to  warrant  us  in 
ranking  that  country  among  the  future  cotton 
fields  01  the  British  Empire. 


colonisation  companies  afloat,  why  should 
there  not  be  any  for  the  cultivation  of 
colonial  cotton,  if  practicable,  formed  on 
the  principle  of  growing  the  plant  under 
the  American  prices?  If  the  existing 
scarcity  and  high  wages  of  labour  in 
Australia  ofier  at  present  a  bar  to  the 
scheme,  or  the  transition-state  of  India 
in  political  matters  render  immediate 
action  there  unadvisable  at  this  juncture, 
there  remains  Natal  and  Trinidad.  In  the 
latter  spot  land  is  cheap,  and  the  class  of 
persons  said  to  be  so  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant 
are  near  at  hand,  ready  to  emigrate  from 
the  neighbouring  continent.  Another. 
Where  the  plant  is  already  grown,  why 
should  not  the  manufacturing  body  en- 
courage its  cultivation  by  giving  prizes 
for  the  best  samples  of  colonial  cotton, 
like  the  agricultural  one,  who  yearly 
reward  the  best  producers  of  their  staple 
commodities,  cattle,  poultry,  vegetables? 
No  great  risk  would  be  incurred  by  the 
latter  plan,  which  would  at  all  events 
excite  competition. 

That  the  foregoing  remarks  are  not 
altogether  uncalled  for,  will  be  admitted 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  risk 
and'  uncertainty  of  obtaining  the  whole 
of  the  immense  supply  now  required  by 
our  mills  from  America.  It  is  said  that 
the  quantity  at  present  consumed  pro- 
bably amounts  to  as  much  as  forty  thou- 
sand bales  per  week;  and  that,  since  the 
passing  of  the  free -trade  measures  in 
1846,  it  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  little  short  of  ten  thousand  bales  per 
week.  Of  this  immense  amount,  there 
is  seldom  more  than  two  months*  supply 
in  hand,  and  from  natural  causes,  such 
as  any  failure  in  the  crop,  it  is  obvious 
that  America  cannot  always  be  relied 
upon  to  entirely  satisfy  the  present  enor- 
mous demand.  Nor  can  it  be  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  this  amount, 
large  as  it  is,  will  remain  stationary;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  its  rapid 
increase  since  the  working  of  the  free- 
trade  system,  that  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material,  it  is  susceptible  of  augmenta- 
tion to  even  an  indefinite  extent. 

Our  suggestions  of  the  many  different 
modes  in  which  we  believe  that  supply 
may  be  increased  have,  as  will  be  at  once 
evident  to  the  reader,  a  twafold  object; 
viz.,  the  practical  abolition  of  slavery  by 
a  process  which  will  develop  the  resources 
of  the  most  extensive  colonies  ever  pos- 
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lessed  by  a  nation.  Our  remedy  for  the 
hideous  evils  of  the  system,  now  newly 
baptized  as  *  involuntary  servitude/  lies 
in  half  a  dozen  words  —  Make  davery 
unprofitable,  and  it  wiU  cease  to  exist. 
Obtain  our  supplies,  or  even  only  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  from  other 
quarters,  and  the  value  of  the  slave  to 
his  owner  on  the  cotton  plantations  is  at 
once  reduced.  It  is,  we  consider,  in  the 
power  of  England,  and,  excepting  America^ 
of  England  alone,  to  give  a  death-blow 
to  this  atrocious  system,  for  she  is  the 
principal  consumer  of  the  produce  of  the 
plant  which  is  reared  and  watered  by 
the  groans  and  the  tears  of  the  slave; 
the  American  factories  at  Lowell  and 
other  places  absorbing  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  the  crop.  Three  ingre- 
dients go  to  the  composition  of  the 
remedy — ^time,  energy,  and  some  fctdli- 
ties  given  on  the  part  of  government 
with  regard  to  waste  lands  in  the  colonies, 
and  more  especially  the  public  works  of 
India. 

Having  indicated  what  we  honestly 
believe  to  be  the  only  practicable  means 
of  extirpating  slavery  by  any  third  party 
—that  is,  neither  by  the  slaveowners  or 
the  slaves  themselves — we  come  next  to 
the  consideration  of  what  may  be  the 
end  of  slavery,  if  the  holding  of  slaves, 
from  the  lack  of  competition  in  the  prin- 
cipal article  he  is  employed  to  cultivate, 
continues  profitable  to  owners,  traders, 
and  all  concerned  in  the  nefarious  traffic. 
The  Equalities  of  the  negro  character 
form  necessarily  an  important  item  in 
taking  this  view  of  the  subject.  Very 
little  discrepancy,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
observed  in  the  descriptions  given  us  of 
it  by  those  who  are  unbiassed  in  their 
judgment.  Seldom  gifted  with  any  great 
powers  of  intellect,  though  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  these,  if  developed 
by  culture  for  successive  generations, 
might  ultimately  reach  the  European 
standard,  he  is  distinguished  by  simpli- 
city, docility,  the  quality  of  passive 
obedience,  or  rather,  we  might  say,  that 
of  long-sufiering;  while  the  absence  of 
the  impetuosity  and  fiery  passion  of  the 
Celt,  and  the  sturdy  self-reliance  or  self- 
governing  principle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
would  seem  to  mark  him  out  as  likely  to 
become  subject  to  some  dominant  and 
domineering^race,  wherever  he  may  be. 
To  these  qualities,  it  cannot  be  surprising 
that  long  years  of  tyrannv  and  ruthless 
coercion  should  have  added;  in  some  few 


cases,  the  ingredientaof  craft  and  treachery. 
But  who,  we  ask,  will  deny  that  craft 
and  treachery  are  not  peculiar  to  any 
race  or  nation,  but  are  the  ofispring  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  wherever  exhibited 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  ?  But  no  other 
race  on  that  wide  surface  have  endured 
such  protracted  wo,  such  unmitigated 
oppression,  as  that  of  the  negro.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  which  brought 
power  and  riches  to  Europe,  inflicted  upon 
Africa  the  doom  of  slavery  and  exile,  upon 
generations  of  her  chOdren  yet  unborn. 
It  has  been  endured  for  the  most  part 
with  an  unresisting  submission,  which 
never  yet  won  a  single  concession  from 
their  enslavers;  and  when  in  some  few 
instances  tyranny  has  aroused  rebellion, 
it  has  been  punished  with  a  severity 
wbich  owed  its  origin  not  to  justice,  but 
to  a  spirit  of  fiendish  revenge.  Who 
has  not  read  (we  are  not  sj^aking  of 
works  of  fiction)  accounts,  which  have 
found  their  way  into  American  news-' 
papers,  of  tortures  inflicted  in  punish- 
ment on  the  negro  which  have  made 
one's  blood  run  cold  ?  We  have  observed 
such  instances  within  a  very  recent  date. 
Whether  the  slave  of  pure  negro  blood 
will  ever  originate  a  rebellion  against 
hisyoke,  is  with  many  a  matter  of  doubt, 
though  the  name  of  the  brave,  but 
unfortunate  Toussaint  L*Ouverture  has 
found  a  niche  in  history  with  the  martyred 
patriots  of  Europe;  and  rarely,  indeed,  has 
it  happened  that,  strongand  mighty  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  righteous  cause,  there 
has  not  stepped  forth  a  leader  from  the 
ranks  of  the  oppressed.  But  if,  disregard- 
ingspecial  instances,  and  takingour  ground 
on  more  matter-of-fact  considerations  of 
race  and  national  character,  we  decide 
that  the  negro  is  no^  formed  by  nature  to 
lead  on  his  fellow  slaves  to  deeds  of  dar- 
ing and  of  desperate  resistance  against 
their  oppressors,  we  must  not  forget  in 
our  calculations  the  existence  of  another 
large  and  increasing  portion,  not  of  pure 
negro  blood — ^the  mulattoes,  quadroons^ 
and  other  mixed  races,  in  whose  veins 
runs  an  Anglo-Saxon  current,  too  often 
that  of  those  who  hold  them  in  degrading 
subjection.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  fact  often 
slurred  over  as  of  little  importance  by 
the  upholders  of  slavery,  but  pregnant, 
we  believe,  with  momentous  results  for 
its  future.  For,  looking  back  on  the 
world's  history,  what  influence,  not  ex- 
cepting that  of  government  or  religion, 
hais  been  so  powerf^  as  that  of  race? 
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"We  are  told,  it  is  true,  by  some  writers, 
"that  these  people,  considering  themselves 
from  the  accident  of  colour  superior  to 
"tliose  of  undiluted  negro  blood,  treat 
'them  with  contempt;  and  that,  on  this 
account,  it  is  improbable  that  they  will 
ever  make  commoq  cause  with  them 
against  their  owners.  The  gradations  of 
"this  aristocracy  of  colour,  say  they,  from 
the  pale  olive  hue  of  the  handsome 
quadroon,  to  the  deepest  tint  of  nature's 
plebeian  black,  represent  castes  almost  as 
strongly  marked  as  are  the  differences  of 
Tank  in  England. 

That  feelings  of  this  kind  do  exist,  we 
are  far  from  disputing,  but,  though  the 
maxim,  divide  et  impera,  may  be  some- 
times acted  upon  by  their  masters,  and 
the  prejudice  find  encouragement  from 
society,  we  entertain,  for  our  own  part, 
a  conviction  that  it  will  give  way  before 
a  perception  that  their  interests  are  the 
same,  and  be  merged  in  a  yet  deeper  feel- 
ing of  hatred  against  their  common  op- 
pressors. Herein,  lies,  we  believe,  the 
chief  danger  with  which  slavery  is  menaced 
from  within.  Akin  in  blood,  tempera- 
ment, and  character,  the  half-breed  quad- 
roon has  seen  and  felt  in  his  father's 
house  the  galling  insults  and  unjust  dis- 
tinctions made  between  him  and  his. more 
fortunate  legitimate  white  brothers.  He 
is  treated  like  a  tame  puppy,  alternately 
petted  and  kicked — allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  liberty,  yet  denied  in 
all  things  to  have  a  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  his  own  fate.  Soon,  probably, 
the  day  comes  when  even  the  few  privi- 
leges of  boyhood  he  is  deprived  of.  In- 
diflferent  in  life  to  the  fate  of  his  hapless 
illegitimate  offspring,  his  father  dies  with- 
out emancipating  him;  the  lawful  heir 
succeeds  to  his  possessions,  and  with  no 
legal  claim  on  a  brother's  affection,  or 
even  his  sense  of  justice,  he  is  sold  by 
him  into  slavery,  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion as  the  other  slaves  on  the  estate. 
Yet  he  is,  in  blood,  in  sensibility  of  disposi- 
tion and  capacity  of  mind,  one  of  those 
who  thus  arbitrarily  dispose  of  his  fate, 
and  he  carries  with  him  into  slavery  the 
same  scorn  and  bitter  detestation  of  it 
which  they  in  his  place  would  do,  with 
the  proud  and  bitter  con#ciousness  that 
in  name  alone  he  is  a  slave,  and  that  he 
is  as  much  entitled  to  freedom  as  are 
those  who  deprive  him  of  it.  Is  it  pro- 
bable that  he  will  always  pursue  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  holding  aloof  from  his 
compt^iions  in  misfortune,  and  never  join 


with  them  in  striking  a  blow  for  their 
coD^on  freedom]  Does  the  infusion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  his  veins  render 
him  callous  to  the  woes  of  his  mother's 
race?  or  the  tinge  of  African,  on  the  other 
hand,  deprive  him  of  the  feelings  of  his 
father's  free-bom  ancestors  on  the  subject 
of  slavery?  And  what  reason  have  we  to 
conclude,  because  the  darkest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Africa  are  commonly  found  sub- 
missive to  their  lot,  that  they  have  no 
wish  to  reverse  it — ^no  pinings  after  liberty, 
after  lost  fomilies  and  friends?  Oppressed 
nations  in  Europe  have  appeared  as  pas- 
sive, till  the  fated  hour  struck  which  gave 
them  opportunity,  leaders,  perhaps  defeat, 
or  only  a  short-Uved  triumph.  The  im- 
pulsive Neapolitans  stirred  not  till  aroused 
by  the  fisherman  Masaniello,  and  even 
the  stem  indomitable  Romans  submitted 
to  patrician  tyranny  till  they  found  a  Cola 
di  Rienzi. 

The  natural  ability  and  aptitude  for 
education  possessed  by  the  mixed  races  * 
is  admitted  even  by  their  enemies.  Al- 
though nature  is  said  by  naturalists  to 
abhor  a  hybrid,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact, 
that  the  mixed  races  not  only  largely  in- 
crease, but  that  they  are  often  gifted  with 
personal,  as  well  as  mental  advantages, 
of  no  common  order.  The  effect  of  the 
amalgamation  would  certainly  appear  in 
some  cases  to  bear  a  greater  resemblance 
to  the  engrafting  of  the  warmer  tempera- 
ment, and  Uvelier,  more  susceptible  organi- 
sation of  Spain  or  Italy,  on  the  colder  and 
more  stolid  Anglo-Saxon  character  and 
constitution,  than  what  we  should  expect 
from  the  mingling  of  the  two  distinct  types 
of  the  Negro  and  European  races.  But, 
without  further  speculating  on  the  often 
disputed  question  of  the  traits  of  their 
idiosyncrasy,  we  may  state  our  belief,  that 
the  existence  of  such  races  under  a  diffe- 
rent mode  of  treatment,  might  be  made 
a  powerful  means  of  civilising  the  whole 
black  population,  and  be  a  bond  of  union 
and  peace  between  the  two  races.  Bom 
of  the  two  extremes  of  society — ^the  un- 
protected slave,  and  the  powerful  owner 
of  the  soil — they  would  appear  to  consti- 
tute the  natural  link  between  them.  Yet 
this,  we  fear,  we  must  admit  to  be  a  Uto- 
pian dream,  in  the  present  relations  of  the 
black  and  white  populations  of  the  United 
States;  and  so  long  as  the  institution  of 
slavery  continues  to  spread  corruption 
like  a  festering  sore  in  the  moral  character 
of  the  white,  and  to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  black  in  a  state  of  either  bruti^ 
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ignorance  or  childish  imhecUity,  it  will 
remun  the  same.  We  resume,  instead, 
our  considerations  of  what  may  he  the 
part  played  by  the  mixed  races,  in  the 
future  history  of  their  native  land.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  that,  with  their  men- 
tal and  bodily  qualifications,  it  will  always 
be  a  passive  one.  Of  the  side  to  which 
their  sympathies  will  ultimately  incline, 
we  have  dready  expressed  our  opinion; 
and  no  one,  we  think,  will  differ  from  us, 
who  are  cognisant  of  the  oppressions  under 
which  they  labour,  in  common  with  those 
of  a  deeper  tint,  and  which  are  felt  as 
more  galling  by  them,  from  the  greater 
sensibility  and  intelligence  they  are  found 
to  possess.  No  one  can  deny  also,  that, 
from  their  increasing  numbers,  they  form 
a  formidable  element  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  They  appear  chosen, 
indeed,  by  nature  to  act  as  l^ers  to  the 
negroes,  in  any  attempt  to  cast  aside  the 
chains  of  slavery,  destined  to  give  to  mere 
4>rute  force  a  directing  intelligence,  and 
to  rouse  into  action  the  vis  inertice  of 
their  less  sensitive  negro  brethren. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregprng  re- 
marks, that  we  belong  to  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  probability  of  a  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves,  and  of  one  or  more  at- 
tempts made  by  them  to  gain  their  liberty. 
We  admit  it.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Every 
nation,  every  government  carrying  within 
its  bosom  so  gigantic  an  evil,  so  monstrous 
an  injustice,  will  be  brought  to  a  terrible 
reckoning.  Everywhere  history  shows 
the  oppressed  class  taking  some  fearful, 
though  perhaps  tardy  revenge.  The 
power  and  splendour  of  the  monarchy  of 
France,  in  the  time  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
were  the  foundation  of  the  debt,  discon- 
tent, and  anarchy,  which  laid  it  low  in 
that  of  Louis  XYI.  The  text  may  be 
thought  a  stale  one,  but  history  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  dozen  more,  coidd  we 
find  space  to  quote  them.  Popular  ven- 
geance resembles  the  gathering  of  a  Swiss 
avalanche,  slow,  gradiml,  in  the  beginning 
imperceptible,  but  certain,  terrible,  and 
overwhelming.  Instead  of  crowns  and 
kings  to  be  immolated,  there  is  in  America 
the  Moloch  of  the  cotton  trade  to  be  laid 
•  low.  Because  Manchester  wants  40,000 
bales  per  week,  and  Lowell  also  some, 
how  many  human  souls,  souls  immortal, 
though  cased  in  ebony,  a  mere  fraction,  it 
is  true,  to  the  said  40,000  bales — ^how 
many  immortal  souls,  repeat  we,  have 
aK)aired  from  time  to  time  at  the  bar  of 


heaven,  since  the  hideous  iniquity 
existed,  to  protest*  against   the    fo^ 
labour  which  destroyed  them  body 
mind,  that  they  might  be  produced? 
the  comparison  were  not  too  trite 
hackneyed  for  our  pen,  we  might  say  tha  J 
the  social  condition  of  the  southern  states,^ 
undermined  by  slavery,  resembled   Hie 
thin  superficial  crust  of  a  volcano,  of 
which  no  man  can  say  when  the  flanie 
and  ashes  may  not  burst  forth.     Yet  it 
is  highly  probable,  we  think,  that  such 
an  outbreak  would  not  assume  any  very 
formidable  shape  at  the  beginning,  and 
that  it  would,  with  fEiciUty,  be  subdued. 
Want  of  skill  and  combination,  perhaps, 
of  the  implements  of  warfare  and  €i 
leadership,  with  the  advantage  which  the 
civiUsed  white  man  always  has  in  war 
over  the  ignorant  demi-savage,  will  pro- 
bably contribute  to  give  the  slaveowner 
an  easy  victory.    But  the  *  snake  which 
is  scotched  is  not  killed.'    For  once  the 
miserable  despised  slave  will  have  tasted 
the  sweets  of  revenge,  and,  like  the  tiger 
cub  after  its  first  draught  of  human  blood, 
he  and  his  fellows  will  stealthily  watdi 
their  opportunity  to  slake  their  thirst  for 
it.    Feelings  will  only  become  more  em- 
bittered on  both  sides.    The  recollection 
of  long  years  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  of  a 
childhood  of  neglect  torn  away  from  the 
maternal  bosom,  and  of  a  manhood,  crush- 
ed by  oppression  and  toil  passing  the 
powers  of  nature — all  these  things,  we 
say,  will  be  branded  too  deeply  in  the 
hearts  and  brains  of  the  sufienng  slaves, 
to  be  banished  by  fear,  or  forgotten  in  the 
lapse  of  time.     Lynch  law  may  reign. 
The  enraged  masters  may  hang,  torture, 
or  hunt  and  shoot,  like  wild  animals,  all 
they  can  find,  for  the  quality  of  mercy 
would  indeed  seem  on  these  occasions  un- 
known to  thegenerality  of  American  slave- 
owners ;  but,  in  very  desperation  and  de- 
spair, attempts  of  a  similar  nature  will  be 
repeated;  and  may  probably  become  more 
formidable.    Our  apprehensions  (for  what 
well-wisher  to  the  United  States  would  not 
prefer  seeing  this  vexed  question  settled 
in  a  peaceable  though  just  way)— our  ap- 
prehensions, we  repeat,  are  not  of  a  weU- 
organiscd  or  successful  revolt  on  the  part 
of  the  slaves,  l^t  of  an  intestme  war  be- 
tween the  two  races — of  extermination  on 
the  part  of  the  whites,  without  mercy  on 
that  of  the  blacks ;  a  long,  deadly,  harass- 
ing, guerilla  warfare,  resembhng  that  of 
the  Jacquerie  in  France,  where,  secure  in 
the  wild  fastnesses  of  their  country,  the 
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'  'aeTft  waged  war  against  the  feudal  lords 
*  of  the  soil.    Nor  do  we  think,  in  such  a 
^  revolt,  that  the  whole  of  the  slaves  would 
'take  part.    The  aged,  infirm,  and  coward- 
ly, with  the  greater  part  of  the  women, 
"Would  probably  remain  passive  with  their 
masters,  but  the  number  of  those  in  a 
B'tate  of  outlawry  and  rebellion  would  re- 
ceive constant  accessions  from  the  cou- 
rageous and  disaffected,  which,  supplying 
"fclie  place  of  those  taken  or  kiUed,  would 
prolong  the  contest.    The  consequences  of 
any  outbreak  of  this  kind  to  the  cotton 
"trade  would  be  manifestly  unfavourable  to 
"the  sending  of  the  large  supplies  now  re- 
quired by  England.    It  woidd  be  obvious- 
ly impossible  to  rely  with  any  certainty  on 
securing  the  whole  of  the  crop,  when  a 
considerable  part  of  the  employers  and 
employed  were  at  open  feud,  and  engaged 
in  deadly  warfare.    We  doubt,  in  such  a 
case,  whether  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  able-bodied  slaves  could  be  imported 
from  the  two  northern  slave  states,  Een- 
"tucky  or  Virginia, to  supply  the  deficiency; 
for  the  ripening  and  getting  in  of  the  cot- 
"ton  crop  is  simultaneous,  and  the  labour 
at  those  times  almost  without  cessation. 
The  partial  but  disastrous  disorganisation 
of  the  slave  states  which  would  thus  ensue, 
our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of.  Should 
the  refractory  slaves  be  not  brought  into 
subjection,  some  of  the  plantations  might 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.    Whether, 
indeed,  the  planters,  overseers,  with  the 
rest  of  the  scanty  white  population,  would 
be  able,  unassisted,  to  subdue  the  slaves, 
and  keep  them  down,  under  the  circum- 
stances we  have  predicted,  we  think  a 
grave  matter  of  doubt.     It  is  probable 
that  they  would  find  themselves  compelled 
to  apply  to  Congress,  not  only  for  addi- 
tional powers,  but  also  for  some  regular 
force.    The  freest  country  in  the  world 
would  thus  eventually  come  to  resemble 
the  most  despotic — Austria  and  Russia — 
having  itself  an  Italy  or  a  Poland  within 
its  boundaries,  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular 
horde  of  outlawed  slaves  in  perpetual  re- 
volt against  all  constituted  authority.    Of 
the  dangers  which  would  menace  popular 
institutions,  we  need  not  speak.   Perhaps 
the  most  serious  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  any  regular  military  force  would 
be  the  great  increase  in  the  expenses  of  a 
government,  the  wise  economy  and  sim- 
plicity of  whose  pecuniary  arrangements 
is  not  the  least  of  the  blessings  now  en- 
joyed by  the  inhabitant*  of  the  United 
States.   Nor  is  it  probable^  we  think^  that 
Vol.  III. 


the  numerous  section  of  its  inhabitants 
living  in  the  north  would  submit  to  this 
and  other  evils  resulting  from  the  con- 
tinued denial  (rf  emancipation.  Will  they, 
in  such  a  juncture,  come  forward  to  de- 
mand freedom  for  the  negro,  or  the  se- 
paration of  the  north  from  the  south  1 
We  should  be  thought  perhaps  too  pre- 
sumptuous a  prophet,  did  we  carry  our 
hypothesis  farther,  and  speculate  what 
might  be  the  answer  to  such  a  question. 
Perhaps  in  that  day  it  will  be  found  that 
in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  the  true 
interests  of  employers  and  employed,  whe- 
ther black,  yellow,  or  white,  are  the  same. 

Anticipating,  therefore,  that  much  so- 
cial disorganisation,  and  disturbance  of 
the  relations  of  commerce,  must  ensue,  if 
the  institution  of  slavery,  in  all  its  native 
hideousness,  is  longer  maintained,  we  be- 
lieve that  England  would  do  wisely,  if  she 
followed  our  advice  to  literally  sow  the 
seeds  of  future  cotton  harvests  elsewhere. 
Every  state  in  the  Union,  whether  it  be  ♦ 
a  slaveholding  one  or  the  reverse,  we  hold 
to  be  implicated  in  the  moral  guilt  of 
slavery,  if  it  tolerates  the  enormities  of 
that  infamous  system  among  the  rest;  and 
warning  them  of  the  result,  would  ear- 
nestly exhort  them  to  be  *  up  and  doing,' 
to  check  the  frightful  growth  of  the  evU. 

Especially  have  we  no  words  strong 
enough  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  the 
principles  of  those  American  clergymen, 
who,  with  the  words  of  Christ  upon  their 
lips,  but  his  spirit  afar  from  their  hearts, 
attempt  to  justify  and  defend  it.  Priestly 
hypocrisy  and  selfish  truckling  to  the 
power  of  Mammon  can  no  farther  go. 
Could  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the  ancients,  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  we  should  think  that  the  spirit  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  had  returned  to  earth, 
to  breathe  congenial  Machiavellisms  in 
politics  and  religion  through  these  gentle- 
men, and  to  corrupt  with  Jesuit  casu- 
istry the  once  honest  and  right-minded 
Protestantism  of  America.  They  would 
endeavour  to  reconcile  us  to  the  torture 
of  the  lash,  prostitution,  immorality,  and 
every  evil  which  attends  slavery,  on  the 
plea  of  necessity,  expediency,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Was 
there  ever  the  murder  of  a  heretic  perpe- 
trated by  the  Inquisition,  which  could 
not,  nay,  tpcu  not,  defended  on  precisely 
similar  grounds?  And  was  there  ever  a 
time,  even  in  those  dark  besotted  ages  of 
priestcraft  and  superstition,  when  oilmen 
believed  in  the  dictum  of  the  priests,  and 
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none  were  found  to  contend  on  behalf  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  the  rights  of  man? 
Such  men  were  to  be  found  then,  such 
men,  we  believe,  are  to  be  found  now, 
though  the  persecuted  beings  to  be  pro- 
tected belong  to  the  despised  race  of  the 
negro,  and  the  scene  of  their  sufferings  is 
that  model  republic,  whose  far-famed  De- 
claration of  Independence  informs  ua,^AU 
men  are  equal  on  the  soil  of  the  United 
States*  How  many  of  her  statesmen 
will  abide  by  that  declaration  now?  How 
many  among  them  will  combine  to  render 
it  something  more  than  a  braggart  boast, 


*  an  empty  sound  fflgnifyingiiniqaity 
now  is,  stultified  by  slaveri   the  fo^ 
pious  men  could  not  be  fo/lem  body  . 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorraly  produced? 
them  from  destruction,  J»t  too  trite 
said  before,  that  many  more^ight  say  tt 
forthcoming  on  the  floor  of  Oem  statefl^l-"^: 
propose  emancipation.    But,  in  ted    thei-^A 
our  assertion  may  be  contradicted,  w^   of  •'- 
the  question  to  as  many  of  our  trans-air- 
lantic  brethren  as  may  happen  to  read  our 
remarks.  Are  there,  in  Congress  or  out  <^ 
Congress,  a  majority  of  earnest  and  ener- 
getic men,  able  and  willing  to  do  this  woi^l 
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Saturday  morning  arrived.  Mrs  Lum- 
ley's  birth-day  festival  was  at  an  end,  and 
Helen,  compelled  to  the  plebeian  convey- 
ance of  an  omnibus,  left  the  luxurious 
associations  of  the  past  few  days,  and  re- 
turned to  her  sober,  dingy,  and  sorrowful 
home. 

She  was  gloomy  enough  herself.  She 
found  the  contrast  between  the  two  scenes 
ineffably  painful.  The  London  street  was 
so  close,  unwholesome,  and  unclean;  the 
appointments  of  the  house  itself  appeared 
so  sordid  and  so  little  tasteful  The  very 
light  that  entered  at  the  windows  was 
dun,  and  of  a  different  order  from  that 
which  had  shone  upon  the  decorated 
apartments  at  Chiswick. 

She  entered  the  little  back  parlour. 
Some  unusual  confusion  was  visible  here. 
The  books  were  gathered  together  on  the 
table,  leaving  the  shelves  bare;  and  large, 
legal-looking  papers  were  scattered  about, 
with  pens  and  ink,  as  if  recently  referred 
to.  With  only  a  passing  notice  of  all 
this,  Helen  sat  down,  dispiritedly,  on  the 
nearest  chair,  and  languidly  untied  her 
bonnet  strmgs.  Little  Grace  running 
into  the  room,  disturbed  a  sufficiently 
dismal  reverie,  which  had  nearly  resulted 
in  a  flood  of  tears — ^tears  of  sheer  despon- 
dency and  egotistic  unhappiness. 

*0h,  sister  Helen!  I  thought  it  was 
you,  and  I  ran  down-stairs  to  see,'  cried 
the  little  girl,  kissing  her,  though  with  a 
face  more  smous  than  usual. 

*  Where  is  Anne?    Take  care^  child, 


you're  treading  on  my  silk  dress.  And 
where  is  mamma?' 

*They  are  both  up-stairs  in  papa's 
room.  Oh,  we  have  all  been  so  busy  since 
yesterday  morning,  you  can't  think.  Do 
you  know,  Helen,  we  are  goiog  away?' 

^ Going  away?  What  nonsense  are 
you  talking,  Grace?' 

*  Indeed,  sister,  it  is  true.  Anne  will 
tell  you  so.  Anne  said  to  me  and  Albert 
this  morning,  that  very  soon  she  hoped 
we  should  be  in  the  country.  And  not 
to  Heme  Bay,  or  Broadstaurs,  or  anywhere 
that  we  have  been  before,  but  to  quite  a 
new  place.  It  will  be  very  nice,  I  think; 
don't  you?' 

Some  reply  was  on  Helen's  lips,  but  it 
was  checkcKi  by  the  entrance  of  Anne  into 
the  room.  Had  Helen  been  less  self- 
engrossed  than  she  was  at  this  moment, 
she  could  not  have  failed  to  be  strudc 
with  the  appearance  of  her  elder  sister. 
In  spite  of  a  certain  outward  cheerfulness, 
Anne  looked  worn  and  almost  haggard; 
with  that  peculiar  expression  of  disquie- 
tude which  is  the  characteristic  accom- 
paniment of  troubles  sudi  as  those  by 
which  she  was  now  encompassed.  To 
these  worldly  woes  belong  none  of  the 
refining  elements  of  sorrow  generally,  and 
therefore,  to  solace  them,  never  come  the 
intervals  of  peace,  and  of  that  serenity  of 
sadness  which  even  they  who  sufifer  most 
deeply  sometimes  know.  These  miseries 
are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  never  rise 
beyond  it  or  above  it.  It  seems  as  if  a 
special  curse  lay  upon  even  the  trials 
created  by  man,  and  by  man's  ordinances. 
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jed  '^iictions  which  come  instant  from 
^  JS  hallowed,  and  we  feel  them  to  be 
that  the  ^  under  the  first  shock,  or  during 
part.  Thei^t  bitterness,  afterwards,  when, 
^^  ith  the  gr»  the  noise  of  the  storm,  we  hear  the 
fcrald  probihe  voice  saying,  *  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid.' 
ttastCTS,  h'he  sisters  embraced — Anne  with  a 
**te  <4ving  glance  at  Helen,  and  a  brief  in- 
eiirequiry  as  to  the  pleasure  she  had  had. 

*0h,  don*t  talk  of  it;  it*s  past,  and  I 
stippose  I  must  drop  down  to  the  old  hum- 
drum existence  again.  The  place  looks 
more  uncomfortable  than  I  ever  saw  it,  I 
think;  everything  seems  so  strewn  about.' 

*  Yes,'  rejoined  Anne,  gently;  *  we 
have  been  in  much  confusion  since  you 
left.  Papa's  illness — ^but  thank  Heaven 
he  is  better — ^he  is  much  better,  Dr  Ro- 
gerson  says.  Oh,  Helen,  we  can  bear 
everything  cheerfully,  cannot  we,  now  that 
■worst  anxiety  is  removed]' 

*  1  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Anne,' 
caid  Helen,  aroused,  and  almost  alarmed 
by  her  earnest  manner;  *  what  has  hap- 
pened— what  is  to  happen?' 

Little  Grace  was  despatched  up-stairs 
on  an  errand,  before  the  elder  sister  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  her. 

'  Really,  you  are  quite  enough  to  frighten 
any  one,  with  your  mysterious  look  and 
awful  manner,'  pursued  Helen,  peevishly. 

*  Dear,  I  am  very  sorry  my  look  and 
manner  should  be  so  UBdfortunate,'  said 
Anne,  with  a  sore  effort  at  a  smile,  '  for 
to  frighten  you  is  the  very  reverse  of  what 
I  wish  or  intend.  I  must  re-assure  you. 
What  I  have  to  tell  is  not  terrible,  and 
all  the  pain  of  it  is  now  over,  I  trust. 
Papa's  illness  only  brought  his  affairs  to 
a  crisis  a  little  sooner.  Mamma  and  I 
have  consulted  with  Mr  Thorpe,  and — 
and  the  furniture  here  is  to  be  sold — and 
we  are  going  to  live  in  the  country.  Dr 
Bogerson  says,  that  entire  change  of  air 
and  scene  is  necessary  to  papa's  health; 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  attain 
it  for  him.  And  we  think,  sdso,  that  it  is 
a  wise  arrangement  in  other  respects.' 

*Live  in  the  country!'  was  all  Helen 
could  repeat  as  Anne  paused;  *  and  where, 
then?' 

*  I  have  written  to  Mrs  Grant,  to  ask 
her  if  there  is  any  place  ne^  HiUington 
that  might  suit  us.    Her  answer  will 

.  arrive,  I  hope,  to-morrow,  and  if  it  is 
fovoiirable,  we  shall  leave  London  im- 
mediately that  the  necessary  preparations 
are  made.  The  sooner  my  Mher  can  be 
removed  into  the  country  the  better,  the 
doctor  says.' 


*To  Hillrngton—near  Mrs  Grant?' 
ejax;ulated  Helen,  still  in  the  echoing 
mood,  but  this  time  with  a  degree  of  ner^ 
vousness,  and  a  colour  that  came  and 
went  quickly.   - 

'Yes;  we  think  it  best  to  go  where, 
without  being  generally  known,  we  yet 
have  friends.  And  the  air  of  HiUington, 
which  is  situated  near  the  coast,  but  not 
exactly  upon  it,  is  the  best  adapted  for 
my  father.' 

'  And  what — ^what  does  papa  say  to  all 
this?' 

'Oh,  dear  papa,  with  his  love  of  Lon- 
don, is  of  course  very  unwilling  to  leave 
it.  Nevertheless,  he  sees  the  necessity — 
the  advisability,  on  all  sides,  of  our  doing 
so.  But  he  declares  that  he  will  return, 
directly  he  has  finished  his  book.' 

'  So  it  is  quite  decided  we  are  to  go, 
and  soon?' 

'  Quite.  Everything,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, is  already  arranged.' 

'  And  there  will  be  a  sale  here  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'How  veiy  unpleasant!'  said  Helen, 
with  a  little  shudder.  '  I  can't  bear  the 
idea.  Everybody  will  hear  of  it,  and 
there  seems  something  so — so— I  don't 
know  exactly  how  to  call  it — almost 
shameful ^ 

*  Nay,  dear,  nothing  shameful,'  returned 
Anne,  warmly;  '  nothing  could  be  so,  that 
my  father  thought  it  right  to  do.  But 
surely  you  do  not  need  such  an  assurance 
in  this  case.' 

'  Oh,  I  know — of  course — ^it  is  all  pro- 
per enough.  What  I  mean  is,  one  loses 
caste  by  &ese  kind  of  things.  Although, 
as  you  say,  it  is  nothing  shameful  in  it- 
self, many  of  our  friends  will  feel  ashamed 
of  us  in  consequence.' 

'  I  am  sure,  then,  that  we  can  return 
the  compliment,  and  feel  very  heartily 
ashamed  of  them,'  said  Anne,  blushing, 
as  her  thoughts  instinctively  leaped  to  one 
friend,  above  the  rest,  of  whose  sympathy 
and  earnest  approbation  she  felt  sure. 

'It  isn't  pleasant  to  be  looked  down 
upon,'  observed  Helen,  gloomily. 

'It  rests  with  and  in  ourselves,  not 
with  other  people,  whether  that  shall 
ever  be,'  said  Anne,  proudly;  '  extraneous 
circumstances  may  affect  our  position  in 
society/,  but  we  must  be  false  to  ourselves, 
and  to  a  diviner  stand  of  right  and  wrong 
than  is  conventionally  current,  before  we 
can  be  really  degraded.  Nothing  but 
disgrace  is  shameful;  we  may  reserve  our 
blushes  for  the  dishonest  and  the  untrue. 
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Therefore,  if  we  begged  for  crusts  to-mor- 
row among  men,  we  should  still  rank  with 
the  highest  before  Heaven.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  people  will  see  it  in  that 
light,'  said  Helen,  with  but  a  vague  com- 
prehension of  her  sister's  meaning;  *and, 
after  all,  as  we  are  going  away  from  Lon- 
don, it  doesn't  much  signify  what  they 
think  or  say.  We  shall  not  be  troubled 
by  them;'  and  she  sighed  profoundly. 

*Are  you  sorry  to  leave  London?' 
asked  Anne,  noticing  the  sigh,  and  some- 
what marvelling  thereat. 

*  Sorry]  Yes — ^thatis,no.  I  don't  much 
care,'  returned  Helen,  rising  abruptly 
from  her  chair,  and  folding  her  mantle, 
and  smoothing  her  bonnet-strings;  'it 
signifies  very  little  to  me  whether  we  go 
away  or  remain  here.'  And  she  sighed 
again,  as  she  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

*One  moment,  dear  Helen,'  said  her 
sister,  gently  detaining  her;  *you  will  be 
as  cheerful  as  you  can  before  mamma  and 
papal  They  are  both  easily  dispirited, 
you  know,  and  we  have  all  need  of  our 
liveliest  energies  just  now.  Don't  let 
them  think  you  sad  or  desponding.' 

*  Ah,  Anne,  it's  easy  to  talk,'  Helen  re- 
plied, with  a  kind  of  calm  superiority, 
*but  if  you  knew,  you  wouldn't  talk  about 
being  cheerful.  I  need  all  the  consola- 
tion that  a  loving  family — ^a  happy  home, 
could  give  me;  and  what  do  I  find?' 

There  was  an  almost  theatrical  inflec- 
tion in  the  tone  with  which  she  uttered 
these  words,  and  turned  away.  Anne, 
with  true  womanly  perception,  although 
unconsciously  recognising  the  dramatic 
element  in  her  sister's  manner,  could  also 
see,  and  separate  from  it,  the  real  dreari- 
ness which  she  was  feeling.  She  sprang 
towards  her,  with  words  of  loving  sym- 
pathy, but  Helen  was  now  shedding  tears 
too  bitter,  arising  from  a  combination  of 
feelings  too  utterly  unexplainable,  for  the 
offered  sympathy  to  be  welcome.  She 
escaped  from  the  gentle  embrace — ^gave 
no  answer  to  the  tender  questionings^ 
and  ran  swiftly  up-stairs  to  her  own  room. 

Anne  remained,  pondering  gravely.  It 
appeared  that  a  new  anxiety  was  to  be 
added  to  the  many  already  harassing  the 
family.  For  Helen  to  be  sad,  for  Helen, 
usually  so  gay,  to  become  haljitually  de- 
pressed and  cheerless,  would,  Anne  knew, 
be  a  constant  and  heavy  sorrow  to  both 
her  father  and  mother.  And  Helen  was 
not  used  to  control  or  even  to  conceal  her 
feelings.  Whenever  she  was  vexed,  she 
became  cross;  if  troubled,  she  wept,  or  at 


least  looked  miserable,  more  miserable, 
perhaps,  than  she  felt.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  pleased,  she  was  frank  in  her 
manifestation  of  pleasure,  and  her  liveli- 
ness went  far  to  communicate  itself  to  all 
around  her. 

In  the  midst  of  Anne's  ponderings  and 
conjectures,  her  mother's  voice  summoned 
her  to  the  sick  room.  Mr  Dynevor  bad 
just  awakened  from  his  morning's  sleep, 
and  the  newspaper  must  be  read  aloud  to 
him,  as  usual.  Anne  had  proceeded  with 
this  duty  for  some  time,  when  her  mother, 
after  a  temporaiy  absence  from  the  room, 
re-entered  it  with  a  face  portentous  of 
vexation,  and  consequently  impending 
complainings. 

^^^  Indecision  is  the  vulnerable  heel  of 
this  Achilles  of  the  state,  and  we  are  bound 
to  protest  against  those  who  have  as  yet 
been  fickle  in  everything  hut  falsehaody 
constant  to  no  characteristic  hut  incon- 
stancy, and  resoliUe  only  in  a  vacillation 
which  promises  to  he  as  dangeroridy  per- 
sistent as  it  is  wiLfvUy  faJtuousV '  Anne 
read,  with  suitable  emphasis,  and  then 
paused  to  take  breath,  naturally  ex- 
hausted in  the  cause  of  polysyllables. 

Mrs  Dynevor  took  advantage  of  the  in- 
terval, to  whisper  to  her,  *  Anne,  what 
is  the  matter  with  your  sister?  I  went 
to  her  door,  and  found  it  locked.  I 
insisted  on  going  in,  and — she  was  crying 
•—and  with  such  a  face!  Eyes  red  and 
swollen.  I  never  saw  such  a  thing.  What 
in  the  world  has  happened?' 

*  What  is  it?  What  are  you  talking 
about?'  cried  Mr  Dynevor,  with  true 
masculine  impatience  of  whisperings. 

'  Nothing,  nothing;  I  spoke  to  Anne,' 
replied  his  wife;  and  with  a  significant 
glance  at  her  daughter,  she  turned  to  an- 
other part  of  the  room. 

'I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  myste- 
rious,' murmured  the  invalid;  *  it  annoys 
me.     Go  on,  Anne,  to  the  next  article.' 

Anne  recommenced.  But,  added  to 
her  own  anxiety,  her  mother's  continual 
restless  movements,  and  frequent  looks 
towards  her,  disturbed  her  almost  past 
endurance.  Never  had  the  pompous  pe- 
riods of  the  *  leader'  appeared  so  wordy, 
or  its  peroration  so  lengthy  and  weari- 
some. The  end  at  last  reached,  she  was 
thankful,  indeed,  to  be  released  for  the 
present  from  further  exercise  of  voice 
and  patience. 

*  Fm  tired,  now,'  said  her  father,  '  and 
doubtless  you  are  so,  too.  When  is  Helen 
to  be  home?    She  ought  to  be  here,  to 
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relieve  you  a  little,  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  looking  ill, 
Anne.  You  have  been  too  much  confined 
to  the  house  these  few  days  past,  Fm 
afiraid.' 

*  Oh,  papa,  never  mind.  We  shall  all 
become  quite  robust  and  blooming  when 
we  are  in  the  country/  said  Anne,  cheer- 
ftdly. 

*  Shall  we?'  he  returned,  with  a  lugu- 
brious air.  *  Is  it  possible  that  anything 
besides  birds  and  vegetables  can  live  and 
flourish,  while  Regent  Street  and  Pall 
Mall  are  beyond  a  half-hour's  drive?  No, 
Anne,  I  shall  wither,  deprived  of  my  habi- 
tual gas-light;  I  shall  droop  and  pine,  re- 
moved from  my  native  fog.   You  will  see.* 

^  I  shall  see  you  inspiring  health  and 
strength  from  the  fresh,  free  air,  and  ex- 
panding like  a  flower  under  the  bright, 
wholesome,  country  sunshine,'  said  Anne, 
as  she  arranged  his  pillows.  *0h,  we 
shall  be  so  happy  in  that  pleasant  little 
cottage  we  are  to  have.  We  will  all  be 
happy!'  she  repeated,  trying  to  raise  her 
own  sinking  courage  by  the  repetition  of 
the  words. 

Mrs  Dynevor,  with  angry  haste,  crossed 
the  room,  and  beckoned  her  aside. 

*  I  do  wonder  how  you  can  be  so  unfeel- 
ing, Anne,'  she  said,  in  uncontrollable  bit- 
terness, *  talking  about  happiness  when 
your  poor  sister  seems  ready  to  break  her 
heart.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  no  doubt. 
You  know  your  own  affairs — they  are  sa- 
tisfactory enough,  I  daresay.  But  you 
might  have  some  consideration  for  those 
who  are  less  fortunate;  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say.' 

And  highly  admiring  her  own  eloquence, 
Mrs  Dynevor  turned  to  stir  the  fire  with 
a  vigorous  emphasis,  that  afforded  a  safe 
outlet  for  her  indignation.  Anne's  spirit 
was  already  too  much  depressed  to  rise 
under  the  injustice;  it  only  wounded  her 
to  tears,  and  fearing  her  father  should 
observe  them,  she  left  the  room. 

*  Anne  looks  pale,  poor  child,'  remarked 
Mr  Dynevor  as  the  door  closed  upon  her. 
*  And  the  brightness  we  observed  a  week 
or  two  ago,  has  now  quite  left  her  face. 
It  is  no  wonder,  though;  she  has  had 
much  to  try  her.' 

His  wife  knocked  a  huge  lump  of  coal 
to  pieces,  speechlessly. 

'  Nevertheless,  through  all  her  anxiety 
(and  Heaven  knows  she  has  had  enough!), 
I  have  been  thankful  to  notice  a  sort  of 
underlying  peace  and  serenity,  such  as  I 
never  perceived  in  her  before,  even  when 


our  troubles  have  been  less  grave  than 
now.' 

*  You  observe  every  change  in  Anne's 
face,  I  do  believe,'  said  Mrs  Dynevor,  im- 
patiently, yet  with  a  certain  relenting  of 
visage,  notwithstanding. 

*Yes.  I  am  anxious  over  her — and 
anxiety  makes  us  watchful.  She  is  a 
good  child,  Mary.  She  has  been  a  com- 
fort in  our  sorrows — a  helper  in  our  cares. 
I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  Anne.' 

*  It  is  true,'  murmured  his  wife,  in  a 
subdued  tone. 

Poor  Mrs  Dynevor!  A  mind  imper- 
fectly regulated,  rather  than  absolutely 
faulty  in  itself,  was  the  origin  of  most  of 
her  mistakes  and  shoi*tcomings.  The 
right  chord  struck,  her  feelings  were  not 
so  falsely  strung  as  to  fail  to  answer  to  it, 
cold,  unjust,  and  even  callous  as  her 
irritable  and  fretful  temperament  too 
frequently  caused  her  to  appear.  Thus, 
her  husband's  judicious  words  recalled  to 
her  many  instances  of  her  elder  daughter's 
goodness,  and  thoughtfulness,  and  un- 
wearying patience,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  trying  days;  instances  which,  from 
their  very  frequency,  had  become  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  to  pass  unnoticed. 

*  Yes,  it  is  true,'  she  said  again.  *  I 
don't  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  Anne.'  And  she  subsided  into  si- 
lence; an  instinctive  sense  causing  even 
her  complainings,  usually  so  garrulous,  to 
be  dumb  on  the  subject  of  Helen. 

Anne,  knowing  that  the  usual  refuge  of 
her  bedroom  was  already  occupied  by  the 
mysterious  distress  of  her  sister,  had  car- 
ried her  own  tears  down-stairs,  where  in- 
evitable employment  soon  dried  them. 
There  was  a  catalogue  to  be  made  of  the 
articles  they  intended  carrying  with  them 
into  the  country — Grace's  writing  les- 
son was  to  be  seen  to — and  beef-tea  for 
the  patient  up-stairs  to  be  prepared.  In 
these  various  occupations  the  time  passed 
quickly;  and — ^let  those  who  never  tried 
the  experiment  nevertheless  believe  in  its 
truth — ^it  is  impossible  to  be  greatly  de- 
pressed, while  we  are  actively  busied  in 
the  performance  of  duties,  be  they  large 
or  small.  Passive  endurance,  or  idle  in- 
dulgence of  sorrow,  are  ahke  fatal  to  the 
health  of  the  soul  they  corrode;  and  the 
rare  cases  where  the  former  is  all  that  is 
left  to  the  sufferer,  are  the  most  forlorn 
and  pitiable  of  all.  But  they  are  rare 
indeed,  for  duties  surround  us  like  a 
moral  atmosphere.    Where  is  the  life, 
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however  sorrowful,  however  lonely,  which 
is  wholly  without  them? 

So,  while  Anne  found  peace,  Helen,  in 
paroxysms  of  restless  discontent,  alternat- 
ing with  sullen  and  silent  gloom,  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  locked  in  her 
chamber,  refusing  admission  alike  to  the 
repeated  claims  of  her  mother  and  the 
gentle  entreaties  of  Anne. 

Evening  was  come  on — ^the  children 
were  at  play  in  the  garden,  and  Anne 
was  working  by  the  window,  and  think- 
ing—  thinking  that  another  day  was 
nearly  past,  and  the  wished-for  step  had 
not  drawn  nigh — ^the  well-known,  well- 
loved  voice  had  not  greeted  her  ears. 
Nay,  she  had  not  expected  it;  she  was 
not  disappointed.  But  it  would  have 
been  pleasant,  had  the  long  dreary  day 
been  sweetened  by  but  one  moment  of 
his  presence.  And  it  was  nearly  a  fort- 
night since  she  had  seen  him,  or  even 
heard  of  him,  save  for  trivial,  occasional 
tidings.  And  Helen — Helen  who  had 
seen  him  so  recently — had  said  no  word; 
and,  engrossed  as  she  evidently  wa^  in 
her  own  sadness,  it  was  impossible  to  ask 
questions,  even  at  so  safe  a  distance  from 
those  she  longed  to  hear  answered,  as  to 
escape  all  risk  of  detection. 

Thinking  thus,  while  her  busy  fingers 
continued  to  ply  her  needle  in  the  fading 
light,  Anne  was  startled  by  a  slight  rust- 
ling in  the  room,  and  turning  round,  saw 
that  Helen  had  entered,  and  had  thrown 
herself  into  a  chair  with  a  movement 
eloquent  of  hopeless  dreariness. 

Anne  put  down  her  work,  and  was  at 
her  side  in  a  moment. 

*I)ear  Helen,  I  am  glad  you  have 
come  down.  Mamma  has  just  been 
here — she  is  anxious  about  you.* 

*  I  have  seen  her,'  returned  Helen,  in 
a  low  tone;  *  I  have  begged  her  to  let  me 
alone — to  take  no  notice  of  me.  And 
you — ^you  must  do  the  same.* 

A  gentle  kiss  on  the  drooped  forehead 
of  the  young  girl  was  at  first  the  only 
reply.  Presently  Anne  added,  *It  is 
rather  hard,  dear,  to  us  who  love  you, 
to  see  you  sorrowful,  and  yet  to  "  take  no 
notice."  It  is  more  than  hard — it  is 
impossible.  Don't  you  feel  that  it  must 
be  so?' 

*I  don't  know  —  I  can't  tell,'  re- 
turned Helen,  restlessly  turning  away 
from  her;  *  I-  only  feel  that  it  is  hardest 
of  all  to — ^to — sufier.' 

*  To  see  our  beloved  suffer,  is  worse,' 
said  Anne,  simply. 


*  Is  it  ?  Then  I  am  very  sorry  for  you, 
if  you  love  me,'  cried  Helen,  with  a 
harsh  laugh ;  *  you  must  be  very  unhappy. 
My  misery  is  nothing  to  it — ^nothing.' 

She  rose  abruptly  from  her  chair,  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  little  room.  Anne 
followed  her,  and  although  more  than 
once  repulsed,  persistently  kept  her  arm 
round  her,  in  an  embrace  that  was  irre- 
sistibly controlling,  the  while  it  was  most 
tender.  She  yielded  to  it  at  length. 
Stopping  short  in  her  vehement  and 
rapid  motion,  she  looked  for  one  moment 
into  her  sister^s  sweet,  sorrowful  face,  and 
then,  flinging  her  arms  round  her,  barst 
into  a  passion  of  tears — tears  in  which 
regret,  shame,  disappointment,  remorse, 
all  had  a  share. 

*0h,  Anne!  help  me — ^take  care  of 
me!'  was  her  instinctive  and  almost 
involuntary  cry — *I  am  so  miserable!' 

And  Helen  truly  was  miserable,  but 
from  other  causes  than  those  she  assigned, 
and  would  continue  to  assign,  even  to  her- 
self. The  ingenuous,  simple  womanli- 
ness of  Anne's  character,  which  was  so 
visible  in  her  every  look  and  tone,  shamed 
the  weak  and  erring  younger  sister,  who, 
although  unconscious  of  the  full  extent 
of  the  ill  she  had  done,  felt  self-convicted 
of  wrong,  both  in  feeling,  in  thought.  Mid 
in  deed.  Not  in  the  innermost  secrecy 
of  her  soul  did  she  for  one  instant  ac- 
knowledge to  herself  that  miserable  con- 
viction: but  it  was  there,  hideous  al- 
though hidden,  eloquent  although  dumb. 
All  derelictions  from  the  right  bear  this 
penalty  about  with  them  to  those  not 
already  hardened;  even  the  most  wilftil 
self-deceiver  can  never  utterly  ignore  that 
dark  consciousness  —  the  existence  of 
which  is  proved  by  the  very  efforts  made 
to  thrust  it  out  of  sight  and  of  remem- 
brance. Happy  they  who  have  no  such 
secret  chamber  in  their  hearts — a  sealed 
sepulchre,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
avoided — fled  past — shrunk  from;  as 
frightened  children  in  the  dark  shrink 
from  the  closedroom  where  death  has  been. 
But  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  offender's 
conscience  there  is  hope:  There  was 
something  hopeful  in  Helen's  exceeomg 
wretchedness. 

She  had  stepped  from  the  broad  ele- 
vation of  truthful  and  straightforward 
rectitude,  whereon  alone  a  woman  can 
tread  securely,  fearlessly,  and  proudly. 
When  a  woman  stoops  to  selfish  plottmg, 
be  the  diplomacy  ever  so  apparently 
harmless,  she  forfeits  the  best  and  dearest 
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of  those  womanly  characteristics  which 
are  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  powerful. 
For  no  true  dignity  remains  in  the  soul 
"which  must  perforce  feel  shame  in  its 
inmost  communmgs  with  itself;  and  a 
simplicity  as  unsuspecting  as  it  is  pure — 
a  truth  as  frank  as  it  is  uncompromis- 
ing, are  qualities  instinctive  to  feminine 
iiature,  the  absence  or  destruction  of 
which  can  be  supplied  by  no  others.  One 
step  descended  in  the  scale  of  high 
fnorale,  which  it  is,  or  should  be,  a 
woman's  highest  *  mission*  to  preserve, 
is  an  intrinsic  degradation  to  be  com- 
pensated by  no  triumphs  of  intellect, 
however  brilliant,  however  imposing.  If 
she  must  be  either  one  or  the  other, 
rather  be  a  woman,  a  fool,  than  an  in- 
triguante; and  oh,  righteous  mother! 
pray  that  your  little  daughter  may  grow 
up  an  idiot  sooner  than  she  should  live 
to  learn  ready-lipped  equivocation,  and  to 
tell  a  lie  without  blushing. 

Helen  at  least  was  no  practised 
manceuvrer.  But  her  first  unpreme- 
ditated exclamation  was  not  repeated. 
£ven  while  Anne  led  her  to  a  seat,  and 
then  hung  over  her  in  sympathy,  none 
the  less  loving  that  it  was  silent,  Helen 
essayed  to  recover  herself.  She  dried 
her  tears,  no  longer  rested  on  her  sister's 
supporting  arm,  and  began  to  assume  an 
aspect  of  resigned  and  melancholy  com- 
posure. 

*  There — ^I  will  not  be  so  foolish  again/ 
she  said,  finally. 

*Are  you  sure  it  is  foolish?  Ah, 
Helen  —  dear  sister  —  whatever  is  your 
trouble,  let  me  know  it — let  me  share  it.' 

*  Don't — don't.    Leave  me  to  myself.' 

*  Such  reserve  is  unnatural,  in  you — 
unjust  to  me,'  Anne  went  on;  *  ever  since 
we  were  little  children,  you  have  always 
come  to  me  and  told  your  griefs.  You 
used  to  say  no  one  soothed  your  sorrow 
as  I  could.    Let  me  try  now.' 

There  was  no  answer  to  this;  but  Anne 
thought  she  detected  a  convulsive  sob, 
and  the  slender  figure  of  her  sister  shook 
as  with  suppressed  emotion.  But  it  was 
growing  too  dark  to  distinguish  her  face. 

'^  Let  me  try !'  said  Anne  again,  laying 
her  cool  hands  on  the  young  girl's  burn- 
ing forehead.  *  Think  that  we  are  chil- 
dren once  more — ^that  you  have  come  to 
me  for  consolation  in  some  passing  trouble. 
Do  you  remember  when  "J^our  bullfindi 
died — ^poisoned  by  the  spider  you  gave 
him  for  food  ]  Poor  Helen !  how  broken- 
hearted you  were  when  you  told  me.' 


'  And  you  gave  me  your  own  canary, 
to  console  me,'  said  Helen,  raising  her 
head.  There  was  a  brief  pause;  then 
she  laughed,  a  sharp  timeless  laugh,  as 
she  added,  impulsively  and  excitedly,  as 
if  scarce  knowing  or  caring  what  she 
said,  *I  wonder  you  should  seek  the 
oflice  of  comforter,  Anne.  It  cost  you 
dear,  you  see,  years  ago.' 

*  Nay,  Helen;  your  peace  could  hardly 
be  purchased  too  dearly,'  Anne  replied, 
with  a  calm  tenderness  that  insensibly 
soothed  the  passing  feverish  distiurbance. 

Helen  did  not  speak,  but  bent  her  head 
again,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Anne  slid  down  beside  her;  clasped 
her  round  closely,  firmly.  The  stubborn 
hands  at  length  relaxed,  fell,  and  Helen's 
weeping  face  hid  itself  on  her  sister's 
shoulder. 

*Anne — oh,  Anne!'  she  cried,  amid 
sobs;  '  I  am  so  unhappy!  I  can  never  be 
happy  again.' 

*  Do  not  say  that.    Take  comfort.' 

*I  cannot.  I  never  had  a  trouble 
such  as  this.  Oh,  Anne — I  do  not  know 
how  to  tell  it — I  cannot  tell  it,  even  to 
you !' 

*  You  shall  not,  if  it  pains  you,'  whis- 
pered Anne;  *only,  if  I  could  help — 
counsel  you.  If  I  could  do  you  any 
good,  Helen.' 

*  No,  no.    There  is  nothing — nothing. 

It  is  so  diflferent *  Her  broken  words 

ceased   abruptly.    In  a  calm  tone  she 
said,  *  Anne,  can  you  not  guess  1' 

In  her  turn  the  elder  sister  was 
strangely  agitated.  But  the  thought 
was  yet  indistinct — unbodied — ^that  made 
her  tremble. 

*  You — ^you  love  somebody.    Is  it  so  T 

*  That  is  not  all.'  She  hid  her  face 
again,  and  yielded  herself  anew  to  the 
loving  arms  that  encircled  her.  *  I  love — 
hopelessly.  He  does  not  care  for  me, 
and  he  is  gone  away.  I  may  never  see 
him  again.' 

*Ah!'  Anne  said — a  brief,  instinctive 
cry.  The  next  instant,  she  chid  herself 
for  the  egotistic  apprehension.  Was 
there  but  one  in  the  world,  whom  never 
to  see  again  would  be  anguish? 

*  He  does  not  love  me,'  Helen  went  on, 
restlessly  breaking  from  Anne's  embrace. 
It  relaxed  with  singular  readiness,  al- 
though quite  unconsciously  to  the  elder 
sister,  who  only  waited  in  a  sick  breath- 
less agony  of  suspense.  The  young  girl 
was  quick  to  perceive,  and  to  interpret. 
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^  Toil  despise  me!  Tou  are  ashamed 
of  me! '  she  cried,  impetuously,  starting 
to  her  feet. 

'  Ko — ^no — ^no!  Come  to  me — ^tell  me 
all!'  Anne  drew  her  backhand  clasped 
her  arms  round  her  in  a  passion  of  self- 
reproach  and  generous  love,  which  there 
could  be  no  mistaking.  Helen  was  satis- 
fied, and  with  reason. 

*  There  is  no  more  to  telL  Is  it  not 
enough  V  she  said,  with  fresh  tears  which 
fell  on  Anne's  cheek,  smiting  them  chil- 
lingly. 

*  And  who V  the  words  were  just 

breathed — ^no  more. 

*Ah,  you  cannot  fail  to  guess  that. 
Who  is  there,  but  one,  of  all  we  know — 
whom  not  to  see  for  months — ^for  years 
— ^would  cause  me  a  single  pang  ?  * 

*It  is— it  i^  Edward  Grant!*  cried 
Anne,  in  a  strange  frightened,  fluttered 
tone.  And  for  a  moment  she  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  conviction.  Only  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

*  Edward  Grant!*  Helen  repeated, 
shrinking  back  with  the  sudden  recol- 
lection, and  an  indescribable  feeling  at 
hearing  the  name  thus  uttered,  and  by 
her.  *You — you  mistake.  How  could 
you  think  that  he — that  I — ^when — ^when 
I  had  seen — known — Mr  Avarne!' 

There  was  an  utter  silence  for  some 
moments. 

*  You  don't  say  anything,'  said  Helen, 
timidly. 

She  was  very  calm  and  quiet  now. 
A  certain  earnestness  possessed  her: 
she  fully  believed  in  the  reality  of  all 
she  had  said  and  indicated.  And  truly, 
she  suffered.  But  ah,  poor  Anne!  who 
gauged  the  extent  of  all  heart-pangs  by 
the  keenness  of  her  own. 

She  clasped  her  sister  yet  more  closely; 
though  trembling  exceedingly,  so  that 
Helen  could  not  but  notice  the  unusual 
emotion.  A  sore  struggle  was  passing  in 
Anne's  mind.  Deep  as  was  the  misery 
of  what  she  had  just  learned,  there  was 
an  added  anguish,  a  selfish  one,  as  she 
was  bitterly  conscious.  But  oh,  she  felt 
so  suddenly  made  poor — ^left  desolate — 
now  that  she  knew  he  was  no  longer  near 
her;  that  he  was  away,  how  far  she  could 
not  tell;  but  were  the  distance  great  or 
small,  there  was  no  possibility  of  her 
seeing  him — hearing  his  voice.  It  was 
as  if  the  secretly  hoarded  treasure  of  her 
life  had  in  an  instant  changed  to  withered 
leaves.  Unhappy  miser,  whom  the  first 
shock  of  the  loss  seemed  to  have  stunned. 


*2>o  speak,  Anne,'  entreated  Helen, 
tiying  to  look  into  her  averted  face;  'you 
frighten  me — ^you  make  me  yet  more 
unhappy.' 

*0h,  no,  no!  I  will  not,  I  wiU  not!' 
cried  Anne,  roused  by  the  apprehension. 
She  remembered  that  her  sister  need  not 
suspect  the  double  misery  she  was  endur- 
ing. One  might  be  spared  a  part  at 
least  of  the  inevitable  pain  that  awaited 
the  other.  Helen  would  not  imagine, 
perhaps  might  never  know!  In  the  first 
bewildered  abandonment  of  her  grief  and 
sympathy,  Anne  looked  on  that  last 
possibility  almost  with  contentment. 
Rapidly  these  thoughts  passed  through 
her  mind;  and  the  necessity  of  exertion 
rendered  her  calm.  The  duty  of  self- 
restraint  placed  it«elf  before  her,  and 
Anne  was  used  never  to  shrink  from 
duties,  however  difllcult,  however  pain- 
ful. Thus,  when  next  she  spoke,  it  was 
nearly  in  her  usual  tone^-quiet  and  clear. 

^  What  can  I  say  to  you,  dear  ?  It  is 
very,  veiy  hard.  You  are  so  young — ^you 
are  not  used  to  sorrow,  my  poor  darling!' 

*Anne,  I  feel  ashamed.  But  is  it — 
can  it  be  wrong!' 

*  To  love a  good  man  ?    Be  proud, 

not  ashamed!'  cried  the  elder  sister,  with 
a  sudden  flash  of  the  spirit  inexplicable 
to  her  listener;  Hruly  to  love,  is  no  shame; 
worthily  to  aspire,  is  no  shame.  If  it  be 
vainly — ^hopelessly,  it  is  sad — ^it  is  blight- 
ing— it  is  desolate — ^but  no  shame!* 

*  Besides,'  hesitated  Helen,  'I — I 
thought  he  liked  me— once.' 

There  was  no  reply  to  this.  She  re- 
sumed— leaning  her  face  to  Anne's,  and 
toying  with  her  own  unfastened  curls  of 
long,  bright  hair: 

*  He  used  to  come  so  often.  He  always 
talked  a  good  deal  to  me — ^and  listened 
to  my  singing,  and — and  sometimes, 
Anne — ^he  looked — ^I  thought — as  if — 
as  if ' 

She  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  the 
sentence  remained  uncompleted.  But  the 
shaft  quivered  in  Anne's  heart;  ay,  though 
she  drew  it  forth,  indignant  at  herself  for 
being  pierced,  the  wound  was  there,  and 
throbbed  as  with  a  poisoned  agony. 

*  Was  it  quite  right  in  him,  Anne,  do  you 
think?'  Helen  asked,  desperately;  self- 
deceived  as  much  as  deceiving — nay,  more; 
and  restlessly  craving  solace  for  the  vanity 
to  which  aheady  so  much  had  been  sacri- 
ficed. 

*We  cannot — ^we  should  not  judge,' 
was  Anne's  murmured  reply. 
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VYou  give  me  no  consolation/  said 
Helen,  sighing;  '  but  indeed  I  hoped — I 
expected  none.' 

'  Would  it  console  you  to  believe  him 
unworthy  r  asked  her  sister,  wonderingly. 

*  I  don't  know — I  can't  tell.  Oh,  Anne, 
I  am  so  miserable.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
anything  would  be  better  than  this  misery. 
Bear  with  me;  pity  me.' 

*  1  do,  Helen.    I  do.' 

*  Think — ^remember — ^that  he  is  at  this 
moment  for  away  from  me.  I  have  no- 
thing to  hope  for,  perhaps  I  shall  not 
even  see  him  again  for  years.  It  is  not 
likely  he  will  soon  again  return  to  Eng- 
land, however  events  may  happen.' 

*He  has  left  England,  then?' 

'Yes.  Did  I  not  tell  youl  He  has 
gone ^ 

The  door  opened — the  two  children 
came  in  from  their  play. 

*Is  that  you,  Anne?'  cried  Albert,  his 
quick  eyes  penetrating  the  gloom  of  even 
the  darkest  comer  of  the  room,  where  the 
sisters  were;  *  when  are  we  going  to  have 
teal  and  here's  the  fire  gone  out,  I  do 
think!  Grace  and  I  have  been  in  the 
garden  these  two  hours,  and  I  can  tell 
you  we  are  very  cold  and.hungry.' 

*  Dreadfully  cold  and  hungry,'  corro- 
borated Grace,  with  a  shiver.  '  It  is  seven 
o'clock.  Please,  sister  Anne,  let  us  have 
a  fire,  and  tea.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Anne,  compelled 
to  come  forward  to  their  aid;  *it  was 
careless  of  me  to  suffer  the  fire  to  get  so 
low.  But  it  is  not  quite  out — it  will 
soon  bum  up  again,'  she  added,  stirrmg 
the  sullen-looking  coals  into  a  small  blaze 
as  she  spoke;  *  and,  meanwhile,  had  you 
not  better  run  down,  both  of  you,  to  Re- 
becca— ^warm  yourselves  at  her  fire,  and 
tell  her  to  bring  the  tea  ?  That  will  be 
the  best  plan.' 

*Why — ^if  it  isn't  Helen!'  exclaimed 
Albert,  thus  announcing  the  result  of  his 
furtive  investigation  of  the  mysterious- 
looking  figure  half-concealed  in  the  dim- 
ness. He  rushed  towards  her  with  bro- 
therly ardour,  mingled  with  boyish  curio- 
sity. 'Helen,  how  d'ye  do?  How  have 
you  enjoyed  yourself]  Whaf s  the  mat- 
ter? 

The  final  question  of  the.  triplet  was 
not  an  unreasonable  one,  since  Helen, 
for  all  answer  to  the  two  first,  had  pushed 
him  from  her;  in  the  act  revealing  her 
face  reddened  and  swollen  with  tears,  and 
her  hair  hanging  about  it  in  disorder. 

'Don't  sp^  to  Helen  just  now/  said 


Anne,  gently  drawing  him  aside;  'she  is 
not  well.'  And  she  led  both  the  children 
to  the  door,  with  some  diflSculty  evading 
Albert's  busy  questions,  and  Grace's 
wonderment.  Then  she  went  back  to 
Helen. 

'Dear,  mamma  will  be  coming  down 
to  tea,  and  the  children  will  return,  pre- 
sently. Will  you  go  up  to  our  room,  or 
stay  here?' 

'  Oh,  I  can't  be  alone.  I  am  miserable 
alone.' 

'  Then  you  will  make  some  efibrt  to  be 
composed,  dear  Helen  ?  You  will  try  to 
look  and  speak  more  like  your  usual  self? 
For  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  mam- 
ma's, be  as  cheerful  as  you  can.' 

'Cheerful!  Oh,  Anne/  cried  Helen, 
bitterly  —  reproachfully,  'how  can  you 
expect — ^how  can  you  ask — ^knowing  as 

you  do ?    Well/  she  added,  after  a 

pause,  with  an  air  of  meek  resignation, 
'  I'll  try,  as  you  say,  to  be  cheerfvl.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  say — ^it  is  very  well  for 
those  who  only  look  on * 

Anne  would  not  hear  the  rest.  Her 
unchanging  sweetness  only  felt  such  un- 
kindness  to  excuse  and  forgive  it.  She 
kruw,  she  said  to  herself,  how  sorely  her 
sister  must  suffer.  She  knew,  also,  that 
grief  is  ever  hardest  to  bear  while  it  is  new, 
and  we  are  not  inured  to  it.  Afterwards,  the 
burden,  sunk  into  its  resting-place,  ceases 
to  chafe,  and  only  subdues  or  cmshes. 

It  was  a  dreary  evening  that  followed. 
They  sat  in  the  invalid's  room;  the  chil- 
dren charged  to  be  quiet,  and  an  unna- 
tural restraint  pervading,  not  only  them, 
but  all  the  party,  excepting  Mr  Dynevor. 
He  was  lively  enough,  and  talked  until  he 
was  fatigued,  happily  unobservant  of  the 
absent  and  preoccupied  manner,  the 
downcast  looks,  of  more  than  one  of  his 
companions.  Helen,  at  first,  sat  brood- 
ing over  a  book,  which,  as  Albert  by  and 
by  loudly  announced,  she  had  placed  be- 
fore her  upside  down.  When  thus  ac- 
cused, she  laughed  with  an  ostentatious 
attempt  at  merriment,  which  Anne  quickly 
checked.  The  thoughtful  elder  sister  then 
provided  her  with  some  needlework,  over 
which  she  mi^t  reasonably  be  as  still  and 
silent  as  she  chose,  without  provoking 
remark.  Only  her  mother  occasionally 
looked  up  at  her  favourite  daughter,  gazed 
intently  at  her  for  a  minute,  and  then 
resumed  her  occupation  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
Anne  had  to  answer  all  of  her  fiather^s 
observations  which  needed  reply,  and, 
besides,  felt  constrained^  oven  more  than 
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was  needful  perhaps,  to  endeavour  in 
every  possible  way  to  divert  his  attention 
fi-om  the  silence  and  sadness  of  her  mother 
and  sister. 

Poor  Anne!  how  gladly  she  welcomed 
the  first  indication  that  that  weary  even- 
ing was  drawuig  to  a  close. 

*What  o'clock  is  itT  Mr  Dynevor 
asked,  yawning.  ^  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
late — I'm  so  sleepy.' 

But,  on  consultmg  the  timepiece,  it 
proved  to  be  only  ten. 

*  Is  it  possible  1  I  am  sorry  to  have 
insinuated  such  an  incivility  to  my  com- 
panions. Helen,  my  dear,  what  hours 
did  you  keep  at  Chiswick  ?' 

*  I — I  don't  know.  What  did  you  say, 
papa?' 

*  You  are  distraite,  I  perceive.  Is  that 
the  last  new  fashion  among  the  brilliant 
circle  you  have  just  left  ? ' 

There  was  no  reply.  He  resumed,  in 
a  sort  of  desultory  spirit  of  banter,  *A 
word  in  your  ear,  Helen.  Don't  trust 
too  entirely  in  Mrs  Lumley*s  ton.  I'm 
afraid  it  is  somewhat  apocryphal.  She 
is  not  a  woman  of  fashion  yet,  except  by 
ambitious  anticipation;  just  as  a  whis- 
kerless  young  ensign,  newly  gazetted,  is  a 
general — in  embryo.  I  merely  speak  in 
parental  anxiety,  to  preserve  you  from 
the  affliction  of  making  a  mistake  in  such 
a  vitally  important  matter.  Do  you  know, 
I  think  you  may  dare  to  be  natural — I 
think  you  may  even  venture  to  answer  a 
question  intelhgibly,  without  much  fear 
of  violating  les  biensktnces.^ 

Helen,  now  engaged  in  lighting  her 
candle,  burned  her  fingers,  an  occurrence 
which  might  account  for  the  expression 
of  mingled  anger  and  distress  that  her 
face  had  assumed.  Anne  came  to  the 
rescue. 

*Dear  papa,'  said  she,  smiling,  *your 
question  is  enveloped  in  such  a  cloud  of 
sarcasm,  that  it  is  almost  unrecognisable. 
I  don't  wonder  at  Helen's  bewilderment. 
Have  you  hurt  yourself  much,  dear?'  she 
added,  turning  to  her  sister,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  screening  her  from  the  invalid's 
sharp  scrutiny.  *  Hadn't  you  better  run 
up-stairs,  and  put  your  hand  in  cold 
water  r 

'No— yes — I  think *  stammered 

Helen,  by  this  time  drowned  in  tears,  the 
usual  issue  with  her  of  any  confliction  of 
feeling.  Her  want  of  self-control  was  so 
absolute,  that  it  was  v^n  to  attempt 
assisting  her  in  maintaining  a  show  of 
composure.    She  bade  a  has^  good-night 


to  her  father  and  mother,  and  then  es- 
caped from  the  room. 

Mr  Dynevor  looked  infinitely  annoyed. 
*  Helen's  taste  of  gaiety  has  not  rendered 
her  very  mirthfril,  apparently.  The  ho- 
moeopathic principle  holds  good  with  her, 
it  would  seem.  What  is  the  matter  with 
herl' 

*How  can  you  be  so  unfeeling?'  his 
wife  began,  in  a  torrent  of  tearful  reproach. 

Anne  entreated  her  silence— fortunately 
with  success. 

*  Poor  Helen  is  thoroughly  tured,*  she 
then  explained  to  her  father;  'she  is  not 
at  all  well,  papa.  I  assure  you  it  was  a 
great  effort  for  her  to  sit  up  at  all^  this 
evening.    She  is  quite  worn  out.' 

'  With  dancing — with  talking — or  with 
what?'  inquired  Mr  Dynevor,  half  ironi- 
cally, but  in  a  softened  tone,  notwithstand- 
ing. '  These  sort  of  ailments  would  really 
form  an  interesting  study.  I'm  afraid 
there^s  no  cure  for  them  except  patience 
and  good-humour.  But  they  are  rare 
drugs — not  easily  procurable.' 

'  Helen  will  supply  the  one,  and  you 
the  other,  papa,'  said  Anne,  with  resolute 
cheerfulness,  as  she  kissed  him. 

'Which — ^you  must  say  which!'  laugh- 
ed her  fjEither,  detaining  her.    '  Look  at 

me,  and  say Ah,  child!'  his  voice 

fell — his  gaiety  vanished.  Anne  could 
school  her  words — her  tone — ^her  manner, 
but  not  her  face.  It  smote  the  father's 
heart  to  the  core,  when  he  saw  the  coun- 
tenance perforce  turned  towards  him. 
It  was  not  that  she  was  so  pale,  her  eyes 
sunken,  her  lips  livid.  All  this  had  been 
before.  But  he  detected  the  absence  of 
that  inscnitable  something,  which  had, 
hitherto,  through  all  the  pallor,  shone  out 
of  that  poor  face,  that  was  now  trying  to 
smile  upon  him  to  the  last,  in  an  effort  at 
serenity  more  pathetic  than  tears. 

His  own  eyes  moistened  as  he  looked, 
and  then  folded  her  in  his  arms.  Anne 
dared  not  give  way  to  the  sobs  which  his 
tenderness  caused  to  rise  rebelliously  in 
her  throat.  She  dared  not  weep — ^natural 
and  blessed  as  the  relief  would  have  been. 
So  she  gently  released  herself  from  his 
embrace,  without  speaking,  and  without 
suffering  him  to  say  more. 

Her  mother  ^followed  her  from  the 


room.  I 

'  Helen  has  golie. 

with  Helen.    Is  sV 
Anne  gladly  seiz^ 

to  answer,  and  satii 
'  I  must  have  a 


What  is  the  matter 
ill?' 

on  the  last  question 
led  her  on  the  point 
about  it — ^I  must 
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speak  to  her,'  announced  Mrs  Dynevor, 
with  a  decisive  look. 

*  Not  now — ^not  to-night,  dear  mamma,' 
cried  Anne,  alarmed;  'she  is  so  tired — so 
depressed.  Indeed,  it  will  be  best  to  leave 
her  quiet.' 

*  I  see  how  it  is.  I  am  to  be  shut  out 
from  my  own  daughter's  confidence,'  said 
her  mother,  plaintively,  as  she  turned 
away;  'I  am  to  know  nothing,  but  be 
anxious,  and  ignorant,  and  silent * 

Anne  interrupted  her  with  an  affec- 
tionate '  good-night '  kiss. 

*  I  don't  blame  you,  Anne,'  she  went  on, 
-with  subdued  fretful  ness;  '  I  daresay  you 
think  it  is  all  for  the  best.  You  had 
better  go  to  your  sister.  I  suppose  i/ou 
are  in  her  confidence.  You  are  happier 
than  I  am.     Good-night.' 

Helen  was  lying  down,  as  if  in  utter 
exhaustion,  when  Anne  entered  the  room. 
In  her  long  white  dressing-gown,  with 
her  luxuriant  hair  falling  about  her  shoul- 
ders, she  looked,  at  least,  equally  pictu- 
resque and  miserable.  Her  sister  paused, 
and  gazed  upon  her  fair  face,  with  a  feel- 
ing in  which  admiration  involuntarily 
mingled  with  pity.  Now  that  the  tran- 
sparent eyelids  were  closed,  the  well- 
formed  features  looked  more  than  usually 
delicate  and  symmetrical;  and  there  was 
something  of  the  pathos  belonging  to  a 
higher  grade  of  beauty  communicated  to 
hers,  by  the  contrast  of  its  youth  and  its 
evident  sadness. 

She  lay  thus,  still  and  silent,  for  a  long 
time,  taking  no  notice  of  Anne's  gentle 
endeavours  to  arouse  her.  At  length  the 
elder  girl  remonstrated: — *  Helen,  dear 
Helen!  it  is  not  well  for  you  to  remain 
thus.  Let  us  both  go  to  rest  quietly,  and 
gain  strength  if  we  can.  Rise,  dear. 
Speak  to  me.* 

Her  entreaties,  many  times  repeated, 
succeeded  finally.  Helen  slowly  unclosed 
her  eyes,  fixed  them  on  her  sister,  and 
then  again  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

*  You  are  very  cruel.  Why  cannot  you 
allow  me  a  little  peace?' 

'  You  shall  have  peace.  Peace  always 
comes — even  to  the  unhappiest — ^where 
there  has  been  no  wrong.  You  are  good 
and  innocent,  my  sister  Helen,  therefore 
you  need  not  ask  in  vain  for  peace.' 

She  spoke  thus,  in  raising  her  sister 
from  her  recumbent  position.  But  Helen 
still  turned  away  from  her,  deriving  no 
comfort  from  her  words. 

*  For  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  arouse 
yourself,  dear.    This  torpor  unduly  in- 


dulged is  almost  as  bad,  nay,  worse,  than 
positive,  active  despair.  Neither  is  right. 
It  is  not  ri^ht  for  you  to  give  way  thus.' 

There  was  a  firmness  in  Anne's  quiet 
tone  that  unconsciously  influenced  the 
weak  girl.  She  rose  in  a  sort  of  sullen 
submission. 

No  more  was  said.  Anne  tried  to 
speak  on  ordinary  subjects,  once  or  twice, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  wretched 
constraint  she  herself  felt  to  be  so  unde- 
sirable; but,  as  she  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment from  Helen,  and  received  no  answer 
but  deep-drawn  sighs,  she  soon  gave  up 
the  effort — useless  as  painfiil — and  re- 
lapsed into  the  silence  which  was  indeed 
very  welcome  to  her — ineffably  sorrowful 
and  apparently  comfortless  as  her  thoughts 
were. 

Both  the  sisters  were  long  wakeful, 
and  Helen,  at  first,  seemed  very  restless. 
But  at  length  she  submitted  to  the  arm 
that  sought  to  encircle  her,  and  laid  her 
head  quietly  upon  her  sister's  breast. 

'  I  think  I  shall  sleep  now,'  ^e  said 
presently,  in  a  low  voice. 

Anne  kissed  her  in  silence,  feeUng  an 
almost  maternal  instinct  of  tender  com- 
passion and  protecting  love  rising  to  her 
heart,  as  she  held  her  in  her  embrace. 

*I  wonder,'  whispered  Helen  again, 
after  a  pause — *I  wonder — I  wish  I  knew 
— where  he  is  now.  Can  he  have  arrived 
at  Florence,  do  you  think  ? ' 

*At  Florence?'  repeated  her  listener, 
quickly.    *  Bid  he  go  there  ?' 

'  I  told  you;  you  must  have  heard  me 
say  so.  He  started  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing— ^the  very  day  I  arrived  at  Mrs 
Lumle/s.' 

*  It  must  have  been  a  sudden  journey,' 
Anne  faltwed,  and  could  say  no  more. 

*  Yes;  he  set  off  immediately.  I  only 
saw  him  for  an  instant.  You  know  the 
doctor's  letter  gave  but  little  hope  of  poor 
Mrs  Avame.' 

*  His  mother !     His  mother— dying  ? ' 

'  She  is  seriously  ill;  he  seemed  afraid. 
Oh,  Anne,  if  you  had  seen  his  face !  He 
must  love  his  mother  very  much.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  she  is  better,'  said  Helen, 
m  a  half  dreamy  tone,  which  betokened 
growing  sleepiness. 

Anne  could  not  answer.  The  know- 
ledge of  his  sorrow  overcame  the  brave 
spirit  that  would  not  succumb  to  griefs, 
however  bitter,  of  its  own.  She  could 
not  even  attempt  a  more  than  passive 
disguise  or  restraint.  It  was  fortunate 
that  Helen  said  no  more,  but  soon  fell  into 
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the  usual  sound  deep  of  youth  and  weari- 
ness combined.  Anne  had  just  strength 
to  remain  motionless — silent— *  almost 
breathless,  it  seemed,  till  then. 


But  then — ^burying  her  fece  in  her 
hands — she  wept  tears  of  intense,  pas- 
sionate anguish,  such  as  she  had  never 
shed  in  her  whole  life  before. 


PRELUDE  BY  EGERIA. 

[fKOM  a  FOBTHCOMINa  VOLUME  OP  POETRY.] 


Far,  far  away,  amid  primeval  trees,      [feet. 

And  silver  streams  that  wend  with  ling'ring 
And  wild-flower  gardens,  and  Eolian  breeze 

Laden  with  nature's  music,  wild  and  sweet; 

"Where  sunlight,  underneath  the  green-robed 

boughs,  [gleam 

Comes  soft  and  tender,  like  the  twilight 
Of  some  fair  fairy  region,  that  o'erflows 

With   rainbow   £uitasm    and   beauteous 
dream — 
Meet  haunt  for  an  inhabiter  divine. 
And  sacred  soul  of  Poesy,  'tis  thine. 

If  there  with  thee  I  have  been  taught  to  dwell. 

Afar  amoD^  the  visionary  bowera, 
"With  aery  voices  and  romantic  spell; 

And  lived  to  taste  of  thme  immortal  rills. 
And  perfume  of  thine  amaranthine  flowers. 

Did  longing  sigh  to  drink  my  spirit  fills; 
"Would  that  my  quicken'd  spirit  might  outpour 

The  nurturing  divine  redundant  there — 
The  high-revealmg,  lofty-thoughted  lore, 

I  sought  to  inbreathe  with  its  vital  air; 
In  bright  expectancy,  as  meekly  flows 

The  cadence  of  my  '  rude  unpolish'd  verse  * 
tJnto  some  searchiog  wanderer,  as  he  goes 

Life's  barren  sands  along,  it  may  rehearse 
Some  words  of  chfeer;  speaking  of  dauntless- 
ness. 

And  earnest  strife  in  pursuit  of  the  right. 
And  how^made  strong  in  combat  and  distress. 

The  soul  attains  tranquillity's  calm  height; 
Speaking  of  hero  spirits,  who  before  thee. 
Through  gloom  and  trial,  and  through  sore 

heart  scars, 
"Wended  thy  patterns  in  the  road  to  glory. 

With  hope  that  never  fail'd  amid  the  stars. 
From  confidence  in  the  eternal  right. 

And  strong  necessity  of  justice;  telling,  too. 
Of  lovely  things,  like  cherubims  of  light. 

That  glad  our  daily  paths — of  friendship 
true — 
Of  beauty,  confidence,  and  heavenly  truth- 


Dear  memories  of  by-gone  happy  hours, 
Vnd  fairy  scenery  of  early  youth. 
Restored  to  after-life's  cold  wintry  bowers. 


Like  thoughts  of  paradise  that  aye  retain. 

The  spirit  innocent  and  happy: — telling 
Of  love — and  if  that  longer  I  would  fain 

Delight  to  linger  on  the  note,  whose  swel- 
ling 
Relates  of  Him;  it  is,  that  he  hath  might 

To  conjure  heaven  earthward  from  above. 
To  dwell  awhile,  and  offer  foretaste  bright 

Of  that  prepared  home,  where  all  is  fove. 
Of  death,  too,  telling,  not  of  the  decay 

And  darkness,  hopeless  parting  sorrow — 


But  glorified  by  faith's  celestial  ray,     [tow. 
The  cherubim, whose  conduct  thou  wilt  bor- 
To  guide  thee  to  that  &r  immortal  Bhore, 
"Where  tears  are  dried,  and  partings  are  no 
more. 

Thus  would  I  fain  discourse,  and  bid  thee 
deem 

Of  themes  of  song,  not  asgay  rainbow  things, 
"Which  glad  with  melody  some  youthful  dream. 

Like  silver-throated  birds  on  glancing  wings. 
That  hover  o'er  some  summer  momins  slxun- 

But  verities,  whose  import  all  is  rife  [ber; 
"With  grave  reidity,  their  founts  which  number 

Among  the  deep  and  solemn  things  of  life. 
And  then,  sweet  ustener,  if  that  I  but  win 

Thy  willing  ear — ^think  of  me  as  a  voice, 
"Whose  notes,  like  some  melodious  echo  din. 

Nought  other  tutelage  do  recognise 
Than  nature's;  would  that  they  might  woo 

One  sad  heart  from  its  heaviness  awhile. 
To  vibrate  with  emotion  pure  and  true! — 

One  spirit  sick  with  worid-pervading  guile— 
That  they  might  but  bestir,  with  words  that 
tell 

Of  truth  and  beauty,  and  foundation  deep, 
*Neath  all  this  outward  ill's  nervading  spell, 

"Within  th' eternal  heart  of  things  theykeep; 
That  so  on  wings  of  hope  it  straight  may  speed 

On  to  exertion  joyful,  healtmful,  bright. 
Some  baffled  lone  aspirer  in  his  need, 

"Whose  earthly  hope  and  trust  have  smik 

in  night,  [whose  tone 

That  they  might  cheer,  with  whisperings. 

From  music  of  some  other  blessed  land 
Would  joy  to  be  caught;  for  aye  hath  gone 

No  sweeter  song  from  poesy,  than  hajid  in 
hand 
"When  wends  she  with  divinest  piety. 

Conversing  in  immortal  lofty  strain; 
And  then,  in  my  unnoted  destiny, 

I  shall  not  sigh  that  I  have  lived  in  vain. 

Think  of  me  as  a  voice,  sweet  listener! — 

One  who  would  joy  to  breathe  sweet  musio 
round  thee. 
Thy  heart  with  dear  associate  tones  to  stir. 

As  love  doth  stir  it,  when  sweet  spells  have 
wound  thee; 
One  thou  mayest  never  gaze  on,  in  the  dim 

And  holy-haunted  ghade  where  song  doth 
dwell. 
Invisible;  there  wisdom's  sacred  hymn — 

Her  spirit's  chords  untoitsdeep-toned  swell 
Endeavouring  to  attune;  who,  if  desire 

Gould  make  the  might  of  inspiration  strong. 
For  sake  of  thee  would  joy  to  respire 

Breathings,  which  would  be  oracles  of  song. 
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The  North-west  Passage  is  discovered. 
The  entire  continent  of  the  two  Americas 
has  been  circamnavigated.  The  existence 
of  the  long-suspected,  unfrozen,  Polar  Sea 
has  been  all  but  proved.  More  than  a 
million  sterling  has  been  expended  in 
Arctic  research  during  the  last  four  years. 
These  facts  point  to  the  present  as  a 
fitting  time  to  take  a  glance  at  what  has 
been  effected  in  compensation  for  the 
enormous  outlay  thus  incurred;  for,  what- 
ever be  the  particular  result,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  as  a  general  consequence, 
any  future  expedition  into  the  Arctic 
seas  will  be  prosecuted  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  with  a  different  intention 
from  those  hitherto  projected.  The  Une 
of  research  will  be  considerably  narrowed, 
the  object  sought  for  will  be  more  clearly 
defined,  and  the  means  used  will  be  more 
adapted  to  the  cu'cumstances,  than  the 
limited  experience  of  past  days  enabled 
the  adventurers  to  provide. 

Nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  attempts 
were  made  to  find  a  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  con- 
tinent of  America  was  not  the  object 
sought  when  Columbus  and  Sebastian 
Cabot  made  their  celebrated  and  arduous 
voyages  to  the  West;  and  the  continuity 
of  the  land  from  north  to  south  was  no 
sooner  demonstrated,  than  English  navi- 
gators began  to  seek  some  passage  to  the 
western  side  of  it,  other  than  that  through 
the  tropics  and  round  Cape  Horn,  or 
by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  A  passage 
westward  to  China  and  the  East  Indies 
was  the  great  desideratum  with  them, 
and  no  labour  was  in  their  estimation 
considered  too  great,  if  as  its  fruits  such 
a  passage  should  be  discovered.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  Cabot  himself,  immediately 
after  his  discovery  of  the  North  American 
continent,  pushing  northward  and  west- 
ward as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay;  and  such 
an  immense  opening  as  that  was  well 
calculated  to  inspire  hops  of  a  success- 
ful termination  to  their  search.  But 
Cabot  died  without  going  farther  in  that 
direction.  Nearly  a  century  passed  before 
any  other  noteworthy  attempt  was  made 
to  penetrate  westward,  and  at  that  time 
Frobisher  attempted  to  extend  the  re- 
searches of  his  predecessors.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  did  more  than  find  another 


passage  into  the  same  bay,  through  the 
strait  now  known  by  his  name;  and 
about  the  same  time  it  became  known, 
or  at  least  was  currently  believed,  that 
no  outlet  to  the  westward  existed  in  the 
bay;  whereupon  the  sturdy  mariners  of 
those  days  grew  somewhat  irate,  and 
fastened  upon  that  noble  sheet  of  water 
the  ignoble  cognomen  of  Spudding  bag.' 
Future  expeditions,  therefore,  were  di- 
rected more  to  the  northward,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Davis 
had  discovered  and  given  his  name  to  the 
great  strait  which  terminates  in  Baffin's 
Bay.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Baffin  explored  that  great  northern  bay, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  called  by 
his  name.  On  the  western  side  of  it,  he 
discovered  the  large  opening  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Lancaster  Sound,  but  did 
not  examine  it.  Its  existence,  however, 
was  quite  sufficient  to  revive  the  almost 
extinct  hopes  of  a  westerly  passage,  and 
hence  we  find,  after  a  century  (the  eigh- 
teenth) spent  in  fruitless  efforts  to  pene- 
trate westward  in  a  more  temperate  cli- 
mate, and  northward  direct  to  the  pole, 
attention  was  again  directed  to  Lancaster 
Sound;  through  which  all  recent  endea- 
vours to  navigate  the  Arctic  Sea  have 
been  made. 

The  first  of  these  modem  expeditions 
to  the  north-west  was  that  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Ross,  and  simul- 
taneously with  that  was  another  to  the 
north-east,  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla,  under  Captam  Buchan.  They 
were  instructed  to  pursue  their  respective 
courses  over  the  pole  to  Behring's  Straits 
(from  which  point  their  projected  routes 
coincide),  and  thence  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  latter  was  checked  in  his 
progress  by  the  ice,  immediately  on  enter- 
ing the  Polar  Sea;  but  Ross  succeeded  in 
exploring  the  northern  part  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  returned  with  a  conviction 
that  no  outlet  existed  from  that  bay  to 
the  Polar  Sea — a  conviction  proved  by 
Captain  Inglefield  in  1852  to  have  been 
without  sufficient  foundation.  Then,  try- 
ing Lancaster  Sound,  he  proceeded  some 
distance  in  that  direction,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  return  before  he  could  ascertain 
whether  it  was  open  or  not.  The  most 
valuable  result  of  this  expedition  was 
the  more  accurate  knowledge  we  thereby 
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attained  of  the  shores  and  actual  position 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  which  was  brought  within 
narrower  limits  than  had  been  before  as- 
signed to  it. 

In  the  year  1819,  Lieutenant  Parry, 
who  had  accompanied  Ross  in  his  recent 
voyage,  was  sent  out  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  Baffin's  Bay,  with  instructions  to 
explore  Lancaster  Sound,  and  push  on  to 
the  westward.  He  succeeded  in  adding 
much  to  the  geography  of  these  regions, 
haying  reached  as  far  as  the  110th 
degree  of  west  longitude.  The  nor- 
thern shores  of  the  passage  were  found 
to  be  much  broken,  and  consisted  appa- 
rently of  a  number  of  islands,  some  of  the 
principal  of  which  are  now  well  known  on 
the  mapsas  Comwallis,  Bathurst,  and  Mel- 
ville Islands.  But  the  southern  shore 
was  very  imperfectly  defined,  and  till  the 
last  few  months  has  been  a  terra  incognita 
to  all  but  a  stray  Esquimaux  or  two  who 
may  have  occasionally  wandered  there. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted,  that  when 
Pany  left  Melville  Island,  he  made  an 
attempt  to  get  somewhat  farther  west, 
but  after  discovering  the  shore  of  Banks' 
I^nd,  was  under  the  necessity  of  return- 
ing through  Davis'  Straits,  and  arrived  in 
England  towards  the  close  of  1820.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  what  an  im- 
mense stride  was  made  by  this  expedition 
towards  the  navigation  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
In  truth,  the  distance  travelled  westward 
from  Lancaster  Sound,  and  that  travelled 
eastward  by  former  adventurers  from 
Behring's  Straits,  were  so  great,  that  their 
discoveries  almost  met  under  the  same 
meridian,  leaving  but  a  short  passage  in 
a  direction  north  and  south  to  be  dis- 
covered. That  short  passage,  however, 
was  never  traversed  till  last  year  (1853), 
as  we  shall  presently  show.  Still,  the 
success  of  Parry's  expedition  was  well 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  and  so 
it  did.  For,  in  the  year  following  his 
return,  he  and  Captain  Lyon  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Admiralty  to  renew  his 
researches.  But  little  resulted  from  this 
attempt,  beyond  an  examination  of  the 
bays  and  inlets  in  the  north-east  of  the 
American  continent. 

While  Parry  and  Ross  were  making 
these  expeditions,  Captain  Franklin  (the 
BOW  lamented  Sir  John)  was  making 
his  way  overland  to  the  north  coast  of 
America,  through  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  territories.  He  went  down 
the  Coppermine  River  to  the  shores  oi 
the  Northern  Sea^  and  explored  a  con- 


siderable extent  of  its  coast  line.  Defi- 
ciency of  provision  rendered  his  return 
inevitable,  but  it  was  not  effected  till  he 
and  his  party  had  suffered  great  priva- 
tions and  hardships.  He  arrived  in 
England  in  1823. 

In  1824,  Parry  and  Lyon  renew  tiieir 
efforts.  They  enter  Lancaster  Sound,  and 
pass  to  the  southward  into  Prince  R^eaf  a 
Inlet.  Being  overtaken  by  storms,  their 
ships  were  disabled— one  so  much  thi^ 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  they 
returned  to  England  the  following  year. 

Captain  Franklin,  in  1825,  again  under- 
took an  overland  journey  to  the  northern 
shores  of  America,  with  the  intention  of 
passing  down  the  Mackenzie  River,  and 
thence  westward  towards  Behring's  Straits. 
Meanwhile,  Capt^un  Beechy  sailed  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  thence  to  the  north,  to 
discover  a  passage  round  the  Icy  Cape,  or 
through  Kotzebue  Sound,  both  at  the 
north-west  extremity  of  America.  By 
these  two  expeditions,  together  with 
Franklin's  former  one,  the.entire  nc»rthem 
coast  from  Behring's  Straits  to  Coronation 
Gulf  was  determined.  And  it  was  during 
his  observations  in  traversing  this  coast 
that  Franklin  became  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  a  north-west  passage,  by 
observing  the  currents  and  the  state  ci 
the  masses  of  ice  which  floated  down  to 
those  regions.  Very  little  has  been  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  track  from  that 
time,  till  the  remaining  unexplored  por- 
tion was  traversed  by  Captain  M*Clure, 
in  1851-2. 

And  now  the  Admiralty  determined  t© 
give  the  northreast  passage  another  triaL 
For  this  service  the  indomitable  Parry 
was  again  selected.  He  proceeded  to 
Hammerfest,  the  most  northerly  town  in 
Lapland,  where  he  took  on  board  rein- 
deer and  ice-boats.  He  read^  Spitz- 
bergen  in  May,  1827;  from  thence  went 
northward  292  miles  in  thirty- five  days, 
during  which  it  rained  almost  all  the 
time.  The  ice  being  mudi  broken,  and 
the  current  towards  the  south,  he  could 
not  make  way  against  it,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  return,  which  the  current  and 
the  ice  greatly  fsicilitated.  At  81°  north 
latitude  the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  with 
500  fathoms  no  bottom  could  be  found. 
Parry  arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  in  which  he  set  out — 1827. 

Such  was  ^the  enthusiasm  of  that 
period,  no  geographer  could  rest  till  some- 
thing more  was  really  known  respecting 
these  regions;  either  that  the  passage 
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sought  did  not  exist,  or,  if  existing,  that 
it  might  be  traced  out.    But  the  Admi- 
ralty were  unwilling  to  incur  any  further 
responsibilities  at  that  time;  and  hence 
the    investigation  was  left    to   private 
individuals.    Captain  Ross  was  prepared 
to  prosecute  further  researches;  and  Mr 
Felix  Booth,  sheriff  of  London,  rendered 
him  such  liberal  assistance  as  enabled 
him  to  enter  on  another  voyage.      It 
proved  a  very  unfortunate  one;  for  his 
Wk  was  so  injured  before  he  reached 
the   shores  of   America,  that   he  was 
obliged  to   repair  it  on  the  coast    of 
Greenland  before  he  could  proceed.    De- 
spatches announcing  his  departure  from 
that  place  reached  England,  and  then  no 
more  was  heard  of  him  for  four  years, 
during  the  last  two  of  which  the  anxiety 
of  the  nation  on  his  account  was  intense. 
He  spent  two  winters  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  two 
of  the  severest  on  record,  the  temperature 
on  one  occasion  fsJling  to  90°  below  zero. 
Compelled  at  last  to  abandon  the  ship, 
he  commenced  a  foot  journey  over  the 
ice,  and  after  walking  three  hundred  miles, 
arrived  at  Leopold  Island  m  Barrow's 
Straits.     Owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  the  ice  did  not  break  up  during 
the  summer,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
spend  another  winter  on  these  inhospi- 
table shores.    At  length,  in  the  summer 
of  1833,  the  party  was  picked  up  by 
Captain  Humphrey,  of  the  Isabella  of 
Hull;    the   self-same  ship  which  Ross 
commanded  in   1818.      He  arrived  in 
England  in  October,  1833,  and  the  satis- 
flEtction  evinced  by  the  nation,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  hia  arrival,  was  sufficient 
to  show  how  sincere  had  been  the  anxiety 
before  expressed.     This  expedition  re- 
sulted in  the  determination  of  the  locality 
of  the  Magnetic  Pole,  and  the  discovery 
that  no  passage  westward  existed  south 
of  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow's  Straits. 
The  enthusiasm  of  navigators  subsided 
for  awhile  after  this  very  untoward  effort; 
and  twelve  years  elapsed  before  any  very 
vigorous  effort  was  again  made  to  accom- 
plish the  same  object.    But,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1845,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's government  having  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  make  a  further  attempt.  Captain 
Franklin  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  an  expedition  with  the  Erebus  and 
Terror,  the  latter  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Crozier.  Franklin  was  instructed 
by  the  Admiralty  to  make  the  best  of 
hk  way  to  Lancaster  Sound^  and  posh  on 


to  the  westward  as  far  as  Cape  Walker 
(Ion.  90*^  W.).  From  that  point  he  was 
to  proceed  southward  and  westward,  in  as 
direct  a  course  to  wardsBehring's  Straits  as 
was  practicable.  Supposing  a  westward 
course  impracticable,  he  was  instructed 
to  enter  Wellington  Sound,  and  go  north- 
ward in  his  second  summer. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions, 
FrankUn  left  England  in  May,  1845,  and 
arrived  at  Whalefish  Island,  near  Disco, 
on  the  West  coast  of  Greenland,  in  July. 
From  ^his  place  letters  from  the  offi- 
cers, and  a  despatch  from  Franklin,  were 
sent  home  to  England.  All  were  well, 
and  the  wholecompany  in  excellent  spirits. 
This  was  the  last  irUelligencereceivedfrom 
the  expedition.  As  they  were  crossing 
Baffin's  Bay,  they  were  spoken  to  by  a 
whaler,  the  Prmce  of  Wales,  Captain 
Barmett;  and  this  was  the  last  sight  ob- 
tained of  them.  Smce  that  time,  the  re- 
mains of  an  encampment  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Cape  Riley,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Wellington  Channel; 
and,  as  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained that  those  remains  were  from  ar- 
ticles supplied  at  Her  Majesty's  dockyard, 
and  that  no  other  party  then  exploring 
those  regions  had  left  them  there,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  Franklm  must  have 
been  detained  at  this  point,  although 
no  notice  of  the  circumstance  has  been 
deposited  on  the  spot.  This  is  the  la^t 
trace,  however  feunt  and  uncertain,  of  the 
missing  squadron,  and  was  discovered 
August,  1850,  about  five  years  after  their 
departure  from  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

When  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had  been 
above  twelve  months  from  home,  without 
any  intelligence  arriving  as  to  then:  where- 
abouts, some  anxiety  began  to  be  felt  as 
to  their  safety,  and  C^ptcmi  Sir  John  Rosa 
communicated  his  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Admiralty.  A  considerable 
ferment  was  soon  observable  in  the  public 
mind,  and  their  lordships  at  length  de- 
cided, that  if  no  intelligence  of  the  missing 
ships  arrived  by  the  close  of  the  autumn 
in  1847,  they  would  send  three  several 
searching  expeditions— one  by  Lancaster 
Sound,  another  through  Behring's  Straits, 
and  another  through  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  territories — to  the  Northern 
Ocean.  To  these,  others  were  subsequently 
added,  by  the  aid  of  private  benevolence 
or  otherwise,  till  the  bare  mention  of  them 
is  quite  bewildering  to  the  memory.  And, 
as  the  chief  officers  of  the  various  expe- 
ditions have  published  the  result  of  their 
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labours,  we  have  had  during  the  last  three 
years  such  a  mass  of  information  on  Arctic 
subjects,  as  has  never  before  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  travel-reading  public. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  such  a  mass 
of  writing  on  a  single  subject,  there  is 
much  repetition  of  facts  already  known, 
and  great  similarity  in  the  accounts  which 
different  writers  give  of  like  incidents  and 
phenomena:  remarkable  instances  of  af- 
fection in  the  polar  bear  towards  her  cubs; 
icebergs  like  floating  mountains  of  glass; 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  being  crushed  to 
atoms;  midnights  literally  bright  as  day; 
besides  these,  a  great  portion  of  those 
works  is  devoted  to  details  of  the  natural 
history  and  geology  of  the  polar  regions, 
and  are  too  minute  and  exclusively  scien- 
tific to  afford  any  gratification  to  the 
general  reader.  But,  after  all  tiiis  prun- 
ing and  lopping,  there  remains  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  geographical  and  other 
information,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
all  who  give  it  the  slightest  attention. 

Foremost  of  these  points  of  interest  un- 
doubtedly stands  the  now  demonstrated 
Korth-west  Passage,  and  next  to  that, 
the  evidence  that  has  been  gathered  rela- 
tive to  the  existence  of  an  open  unfrozen 
Polar  Sea.  We  shall  devote  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  present  paper  to  these  two 
topics,  as  they  form  convenient  nuclei 
round  which  to  group  such  other  details 
as  we  may  wish  to  introduce. 

To  Capt.^M*Clure  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  made  this  discovery.  After  the  three 
expeditions  just  referred  to  had  been  pro- 
secuting their  researches  about  two  years, 
and  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  had  returned 
to  England,  the  Admiralty  resolved  that 
a  still  more  vigorous  search  should  be 
made;  when  the  Enterprise  and  In- 
vestigator vessels,  which  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  north,  were  again  fitted 
up,  the  latter  being  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  M^Clure.  He  left  Eng- 
land in  1850,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  was  coasting  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  iSaerican  continent  from 
Behring's  Straits  eastward.  He  made 
one  or  two  attempts  to  push  at  once  to 
the  northward,  but  was  stopped  by  the 
ice,  and  found,  by  his  own  observation,  and 
the  information  afforded  him  by  the  na- 
tives, that  the  ice  was  almost  continuous 
from  Icy  Cape  to  Coronation  Gulf, 
throughout  the  whole  year,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  land.  Here  and  there 
a  narrow  lane  of  water  would  present  it- 
self, but  it  rarely  proved  to  be  of  great 


length,  and  not  unfrequently  led  him  into 
the  *pack,*  so  as  to  render  his  extrication 
difficult.  It  would  appear  that  the  heavy 
ice  rarely  approached  or  receded  from  the 
shore  further  than  at  the  time  when 
M*Clure  was  passing,  and  the  average 
distance  then  was  about  forty  miles,  the 
intervening  space  being  occupied  in  win- 
ter by  a  lighter  kind  of  ice,  called  *  young 
ice,'  or  *  pancake  ice,'  which  disappears 
during  the  summer  months,  and  leaves  a 
passage  for  large  vessels,  varying  from  five 
to  forty  miles  in  width. 

On  reaching  Cape  Parry  (about   71° 
N.,  124°  W.),  September  6,  1850,  high 
land  was  observed  in  a  dnrection  N.E. 
by  N.,  apparently  near  fifty  mUes  from 
the  ship.    Captain  M^Clure  immediately 
made  for  it,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
up  the  western  shore,  as  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  island.    The  pack  was 
found  resting  on  the  western  banks  of  the 
island,  which  led  him  subsequently  to 
determine  on  making  an  attempt  to  push 
northward  into  Barrow's  Straits  on  the 
eastern  side,  since  there  was  clear  water 
before  him  there  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.    Arriving  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  the  officers  landed,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  in  the  name  of  Her 
most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria; 
calling  it  Baring's  Island,  in  honour  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.    Leav- 
ing this  most  southerly  point,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  go  farther  to  the   eastward, 
before  the  land  permitted  a  northward 
course.    On  the  9th  of  September  land 
obstructed  then:  passage  farther  eastward, 
but  left  an  opening  to  the  northward, 
which  was  just  what  they  desired.    They 
had  now  Baring's  Island  on  their  left 
hand,  and  new  territory  on  then:  right, 
which  they  named  Prince  Albert's  L^d; 
before  them  an  open  strait,  up  which 
they  were  pushing  their  way,  and  which 
they  called  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait    On 
the  following  day  (September  10)  they  had 
got  so  far  up  this  channel  as  to  be  within 
seventy  miles  of  Barrow's  Straits;  where 
they  hoped,  if  the  water  continued  as  open 
as  it  was  in  their  present  position,  to  ar- 
rive in  another  day  or  two  at  most,  and 
so  complete  the  passage  so  long  sought. 
That  pleasure  was  to  be  delayed  for  a 
time;  for  a  few  miles  further  brought 
them  among  shoals  of  ice,  through  which 
they  endeavoured  most  perseveringly  to 
work  their  way.     Occasionally  making 
head  a  UtUe,  and  soon  after  drifting  back 
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twice  as  far,  their  progress  amounted  to  a 
mere  nothing.  Exposed  to  these  and  si- 
milar vicissitudes  for  a  whole  month,  and 
determined  not  to  relinquish  one  inch  of 
ground  they  had  attained,  except  by  direst 
necessity,  our  brave  adventurers  were 
finally  frozen  in,  and  housed  over  for  the 
winter,  by  the  10th  of  October,  1850. 

It  was  now  pretty  certain  that  the  ship 
was  fixed  for  the  next  nine  months  at 
least,  and  it  remained  for  the  expedition 
to  contrive  the  best  plan  of  making  use 
of  the  time  that  must  intervene  before 
they  could  again  set  sail.  They  were 
naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
the  channel  in  which  they  were  then  ice- 
locked  led  to  the  already  explored  Bar- 
row's Straits.  With  this  end  in  view,  a 
party  left  the  ship  for  the  neighbouring 
Prince  Albert  Land,  and  having  in  due 
form  taken  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Her  Majesty,  they  ascended  an  eminence, 
to  see  what  evidences  there  might  be  of 
a  continuous  channel  thither.  But  the 
distinction  between  land  and  water  was 
too  much  obscured  by  ice  and  snow  to 
admit  of  any  satisfactory  conclusion  being 
drawn.  Then,  setting  out  on  foot  to  de- 
termine this  question,  M'Clure  and  his 
party,  after  several  discouraging  misad- 
ventures, had  the  gratification  of  pitching 
their  tent  on  the  shores  of  Barrow's  Straits, 
October  26,  1850,  and  declaring  the  sea- 
passage  discovered.  As  he  had  made  his 
late  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sail  through 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  he  hoped,  by  repeating  it 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next,  to  ac- 
complish that  object,  and  therefore  de- 
cided on  waiting  patiently  till  the  return 
of  summer  liberated  him  from  his  icy 
prison  in  1851,  employing  the  remaining 
part  of  the  winter  in  the  organisation  of 
searching  parties  to  explore  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  the  principal  results  of 
whose  labours  were,  an  examination  of 
the  north-east  and  southern  sides  of  Bar- 
ing's Island,  and  a  very  decided  convic- 
tion that  FrankHn  had  not  been  wrecked 
in,  or  even  visited,  those  seas. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1851,  the  ice  be- 
gan to  decay,  and  in  another  week  the 
Investigator  was  afloat,  although  still 
surrounded,  and  unable  to  get  northward. 
A  whole  month  was  ^  spent  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  do  so  when  the  ice  did  give  way, 
and  then  M'Clure,  since  he  had  failed  to 
pass  through  this  strait  at  the  end  of 
one  season  and  the  commencement  of 
another,  determined  to  shape  his  course 
Vol.  III. 


southwaid,  double  the  southern  extremity 
of  Baring's  Island,  and  try  his  fortune 
along  its  western  shores.  He  formed  this 
resolution  on  the  16th  August,  1851,  and 
in  three  days  found  himself  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Baring's  Island.  At 
this  point  he  was  beset  agajn  by  the  ice 
for  nearly  a  month,  but  the  temperature 
then  again  unexpectedly  rising,  he  was  ena- 
bled toadvance  towards  the  eastward,  along 
the  northern  side  of  the  island;  about 
the  middle  of  which  he  discovered  a  com- 
modious bay,  which,  in  gratitude,  he  called 
the  '  Bay  of  Mercy,'  and  there  was  frozen 
in  for  another  winter.  Excepting  a  short 
line  of  coast.  Baring's  Island  had  now 
been  circumnavigated  and  explored.  The 
northern  side  was  found  to  be  identical 
with  that  land  discovered  by  Parry  seve- 
ral years  before,  and  which  he  had  deno- 
minated Banks'  Land;  and  as  this  tract 
of  land  is  laid  down  in  most  maps,  it  will 
enable  the  reader  to  determine  roughly 
the  position  of  Baring's  Island  (of  which 
Banks'  Land  is  obviously  a  part),  since 
its  southern  extremity  is  immediately 
opposite  Cape  Parry,  also  marked  on  al- 
most all  maps  of  North  America. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-2,  Captain 
M*Clure  went  across  the  ice  to  Melville 
Island,  and  there  deposited  a  despatch, 
containing  particulars  of  his  whereabouts. 
He  also  found  a  despatch  which  had  been 
left  there  the  year  preceding  by  Lieu- 
tenant M*Clintock,  and  a  rock  with  an 
inscription  on  it,  by  one  of  the  oflSccrs 
under  Parry  in  his  expedition  thirty  years 
before.  The  remaining  part  of  the  win- 
ter was  spent,  as  best  it  might,  ki  shoot- 
ing parties,  or  whatever  afforded  the 
most  agreeable  amusement,  and  most 
healthful  exercise. 

The  summer  of  1852  was  too  short,  and 
its  temperature  too  low,  to  liberate  them 
from  the  ice.  They  consequently  had  to 
look  forward  to  another  winter,  without 
moving  an  inch  from  their  position  in  the 
Bay  of  Mercy. 

It  was  while  lying  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy, 
during  the  winter  of  1862-3,  that  Cap- 
tain M*Clure  decided  on  sending  home 
several  of  the  weakest  of  his  men  by  way 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  territories,  partly  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  partly  with  a  view 
to  make  the  provisions  of  the  ship  last 
longer.  But  events  were  about  to  tran- 
spire which  entirely  altered  their  plans. 
Captain  Kellett,  early  in  1853,  had  ad- 
vanced from  Bcechy  Island,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Wellington  Channel,  to  Melville 
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Island,  and  had  despatched  parties  in 
various  directions  to  form  provision  depots, 
one  of  which,  on  its  return  through  Win- 
ter Harbour  in  that  island,  had  discovered 
the  record  left  there  by  Captain  M'Clure 
in  May,  1852.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1853,  Lieutenant  Pim  and  Dr  Doniville, 
with  several  men,  set  out  for  Banks' 
Land  and  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  to  find  Cap- 
tain M'Clure;  several  mishaps  retarded 
their  progress,  and  it  was  not  till  the  19th 
of  April  that  M'Clure,  under  the  conduct 
of  Pim  and  Domville,  arrived  at  Melville 
Island.  In  his  enthusiasm,  Captain  Kel- 
lett  thus  writes:-^ 

'  19th  of  April,  1853.— This  is  really  a 
red-letter  day  in  my  voyage,  and  shall  be 
kept  as  a  holiday  by  my  heirs  and  succes- 
sors for  ever.  At  nine  o'clock  of  this  day, 
our  look-out  man  made  the  signal  for  a 
party  coming  in  from  the  westward.  All 
went  out  to  meet  them,  and  assist  them 
in.  A  second  party  was  then  seen. 
Doctor  Domville  was  the  first  person  I 
met.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings 
to  you,  when  he  told  me  that  Captain 
M^Glure  was  amongst  the  next  party. 
I  was  not  long  in  reaching  him,  and 
giving  him  many  hearty  shakes.  ^No 
purer  were  ever  given  by  two  men  in  the 
world. 

*  M'Clure  looks  well,  but  is  very  hungry. 
His  description  of  Pim's  reaching  the 
Harbour  of  Mercy  would  have  been  a 
fine  subject  for  the  pen  of  Captain  Mar- 
ryatt,  were  he  alive.' 

The  end  of  all  this  was,  that  Captain 
M'Clure,^  with  about  thirty  volunteers, 
resolved  to  stand  by  their  ship  Investi- 
gator, to  see  if  the  ice  broke  up  in  the 
course  of  1853,  so  as  to  liberate  them, 
and  if  it  did  not,  they  determined  to  try 
again  in  1854.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Investigator  and  her  sturdy  crew  may 
be  still  in  Mercy  Bay;  and,  should  their 
deliverance  not  be  effected  this  summer, 
the  vessel  will  be  deserted,  and  all  the 
men  will  make  their  way  on  foot  to 
Melville  Island,'  and  thence  by  some 
other  vessel  to  England.  Meanwhile  two 
of  M'Clure's  officers — Lieutenant  Cress- 
well,  and  Mr  Wynniall,  mate — with  the 
sickly  part  of  the  crew,  have  already 
returned,  after  having  for  the  first  time , 
completely  circumnavigated  the  entire 
American  continent. 

The  existence  of  an  open  sea  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  north  pole  has  been  a 
subject  of  earnest  discussion  among 
physical  geographers  for  a  long  series  of 


years.  And  now  that  some  more  li^t 
has  been  thrown  on  the  matter,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  collect  the  argu- 
ments used  in  support  of  the  theory  de- 
claring its  existence,  as  well  as  to  reca- 
pitulate the  evidence  which  recent  in- 
vestigators have  contributed  in  confirma- 
tion of  that  theory.  So  early  as  tiie 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  doubts 
were  expressed  by  eminent  navigators  as 
to  whither  the  ice  which  had  obstructed 
their  progress  was  so  continuous  as  had 
till  then  been  believed;  and  opinions 
gained  currency  among  one  class  which 
were  warmly  combated  by  another,  till 
two  parties  were  established,  the  one 
denominated  the  polists,  and  the  other 
the  anti-polists.  As  we  are  now  merely 
adducing  evidence  of  an  open  polar  sea, 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  the 
opinions  of  the  polists,  together  with  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  belief 
in  that  rather  anomalous  physical  fed;. 
The  earliest  discoveries  which  led  to  a 
belief  in  an  open  polar  sea  were  those 
connected  with  the  observed  temperature 
of  northern  clhnates.  It  was  found 
that  the  average  annual  temperature 
about  the  86th  paraUel  of  latitude  was 
several  degrees  higher  than  that  recorded 
at  from  eight  to  twelve  degrees  farther 
south.  As  this  is  contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  increased 
obliquity  of  the  solar  rays,  it  became 
necessary  to  cast  about  for  some  other 
explanation  of  so  unlooked-for  a  foct. 
As  an  example  of  this  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, we  may  adduce  the  island  of 
Spitzbergen,  directly  north  of  Norway, 
where  under  the  80th  parallel  the  deer 
propagate,  and  on  the  northern  coast  of 
which  the  sea  is  quite  open  for  a  con- 
siderable time  every  year.  But  at  Nova 
Zembla,  five  degrees  farther  south,  the 
sea  is  locked  in  perpetual  ice,  and  the 
deer  are  rarely  if  ever  seen  on  its  coast 
This  has  led  physical  geographers  to 
suppose,  that  the  milder  temperature  of 
Spitzbergen  must  be  attributable  to  the 
well-known  influence  of  proximity  to  a 
large  body  of  water,  while  the  contiguity 
of  Nova  Zembla  to  the  continent  was 
thought  to  account  for  the  severity  of  its 
climate.  Again,  we  find  that  when  Parry 
visited  those  regions  in  1827,  he  began 
his  boat  voyage  towards  the  pole  in 
latitude  81^*  12';  he  travelled  among 
broken  masses  of  ice  for  thirty-five  days, 
during  which  it  rained  nearly  the  whoU 
time.    In  such  a  latitude,  one  might  have 
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expected  icebergs,  or  snowballs  at  the 
very  least,  if  any  faU , whatever.  The 
same  difference  has  been  observed  in 
parallels  more  widely  separated,  among 
the  bays  and  inlets  of  Korth  America. 
Parry  was  compeUed  to  return  to  Spitz- 
bergen,  after  the  voyage  just  mentioned, 
in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  ice 
drifted  to  the  southward,  and  against 
which  he  could  not  make  way.  This 
points  to  another  physical  fact  tend- 
ing to  induce  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  open  polar  sea — viz.,  that 
powerful  currents  are  continually  set- 
ting from  the  I)ole  to  the  temperate 
oceans.  Besides  the  current  now  noticed 
by  Parry,  others  had  been  determined 
before,  and  more  have  been  ascertained 
since;  so  that  a  perpetual  flow  of  the 
ocean  southward  may  be  considered  as 
established.  Add  to  this  a  third  fact, 
thai,  ice  never  forms  in  deep  water  when 
in  motion,^Si.nd  the  following  inferences 
are  easily  made.  First,  that  the  ice 
which  blocks  up  the  large  bays  and  straits 
of  the  north  has  not  frozen  there,  but 
consists  of  floes  and  bergs  which  have 
broken  away  from  the  shore,  and  have 
drifted  down  in  such  large  quantities, 
that  they  met  and  adhered  to  each  other 
in  one  large  conglomerate  mass;  an  in- 
ference strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
of  all  ice  found  far  from  the  land  being, 
not  *  sheet,'  but  *pack'  ice.  Secondly, 
the  polar  sea,  if  indeed  it  be  a  sea,  must 
be  open,  because  there  is  no  land  in  con- 
tiguity with  which  ice  can  form  itself, 
which  excludes  the  possibility  of  *pack* 
ice;  and  the  sea  ftself  is  in  constant  mo- 
tion^ and  that  excludes  the  possibility  of 
ice  being  formed  on  its  own  surface. 

Such  are  the  arguments  in  support  of 
the  view  that  an  open  sea  exists  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pole,  and  it  would  be  cause 
of  some  regret,  if  the  researches  of  the 
last  five  years  did  not  contribute  some- 
thing towards  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
either  in  the  negative  or  the  affirmative. 
That  cause  of  regret,  however,  is  not  in- 
flicted, for  the  existence  of  an  almost  un- 
encumbered sea  has  been  all  but  proved. 
In  1852,  Captain  Inglefleld,  in  making 
his  summer  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
explored  the  entire  northern  boundaries 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  when  he  ascertained  that 
two  sounds,  which  had  till  then  been  laid 
down  on  the  maps  as  enclosed  and  ter- 
minated by  land,  were  entirely  open,  and 
permitted  the  readiest  ingress  to  ships  of 
the  largest  burden.    The  first  of  these 


was  Whale  Sound,  in  the  north-east  of 
Baffin's  Bay.  In  exploring  it,  after  pass- 
ing two  or  three  new  islaiids,  he  beheld 
with  surprise  Hwo  wide  openings  to  the 
eastward,  into  a  clear  and  unencumbered 
sea,  with  a  distinct  and  imbroken  horizon, 
which,  beautifully  defined  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  showed  no  sign  of  land  save  one 
island;'  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  lost 
countrymen,  which  plainly  pointed  north- 
ward and  westward,  forbade  his  proceed- 
ing farther  in  an  easterly  durection.  He 
proceeded  to  the  extreme  north  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  there  explored  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  Sound.  *  On  rounding  Cape  Alex- 
ander,' says  he  (Cape  Alexander  being 
at  the  entrance  .of  the  sound),  '  the  fuU 
glory  of  being  actually  in  the  Polar  Sea 
burst  upon  my  thoughts;  for  then  I  be- 
held the  open  sea  stretching  through 
seven  points  of  the  compass,  and  ap- 
parently unencumbered  with  ice,  though 
bounded  east  and  west  by  two  dis- 
tinct headlands.'  And  a  little  further 
on  he  remarks — *The  changed  appear- 
ance of  the  land  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Alexander  was  very  remarkable;  south  of 
this  cape,  nothing  but  snow-capped  hills 
and  cliffs  met  the  eye,  but  to  the  north- 
ward an  agreeable  change  seemed  to  have 
been  wqrked  by  an  invisible  agency — here 
the  rocks  were  of  their  natural  black  or 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  the  snow,  which 
had  clad  with  heavy  flakes  the  more  south- 
em  shoro,  had  only  partially  dappled  them 
in  this  higher  region,'  while  the  western 
shore  was  girt  with  a  belt  of  ice  twelve 
miles  broad,  and  clad  with  perpetual 
snows.  The  captain  was  driven  back  by  a 
gale  and  a  subsequent  storm,  which  pre- 
vented him  doing  more  in  that  direction. 
We  might  add  to  these  evidences  of  an  un- 
frozen basin,  but  cannot  do  more  now  than 
just  say,  that  equally  satisfactory  know- 
ledge has  been  obtained  of  Wellington 
Channel,  and  that  the  observations  of  all 
recent  explorers  tend  to  confirm  the  im- 
pressions these  discoveries  have  induced. 
And  now  the  reader  is  inquiring,  or 
has  inquired  probably,  while  reading  these 
pages,  what  has  become  of  Sir  John 
Franklin?  Is  he  given  up?  Or  do  those 
persons,  competent  to  form  a  judgment, 
think  he  is  yet  living?  The  general 
opinion  among  men  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  search  is, 
that  Franklin  cannot  have  been  wrecked, 
because  there  has  never  been  found  a 
single  fragment  or  spar  in  those  seas 
which  can  be  considered  at  all  likely  to 
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have  come  from  his  ships;  and  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  two  such  vessels 
could  have  been  so  completely  swaDowed 
up  by  the  ocean,  as  entirely  to  oblite- 
rate all  traces  of  their  existence.  Further, 
it  is  well  ascertained  that  no  storms  oc^ 
curred  in  those  seasons,  when  he  was  tra- 
versing the  explored  seas,  which  could 
have  put  the  ships  in  more  than  ordinary 
danger.  Nor  do  they  believe  he  has 
visited  any  of  those  straits  and  inlets 
through  which  the  searching  vessels  have 


passed,  since  there  is  not  a  cairn,  post,  or 
record  oi  any  kind,  to  signify  so  much. 
The  general  belief  seems  to  be,  that  he 
has  made  his  way  into  the  Pol^  Badu, 
and  in  trying  to  make  his  way  southward 
again,  was  beset  by  the  ice,  from  which  he 
has  not  since  been  able  to  extricate  him- 
self. So  that,  although  the  public  ardour 
may  be  somewhat  declining,  it  is  probable 
that  adventurers  will  yet  be  found  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  search  till  no  hope 
of  ultimate  success  remains. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS  FROM  PARIS.— No.  III. 

'  Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris  must  needs  know  the  Gbdve, 
The  fotal  retreat  of  th*  unfortunate  brave.* 


The  Hotel  de  Ville  offers  a  peculiar  point 
of  attraction  to  the  Paris  visitant,  whether 
stranger  or  foreigner,  ever  since  the  saUes 
defSte,  ranging  the  river  and  back  fronts, 
have  received  their  full  complement  of 
ornamentation.  The  municipality  have 
state  and  gala-rooms  now,  which  may  vie 
with  those  of  any  palace  of  the  empire; 
and  that  civic  prince,  the  Prefet  of  the 
Seine,  is  accommodated  in  a  way  his 
predecessors,  but  a  few  years  ago,  little 
dreamed  of  The  edifice  itself,  a  very 
able  and  striking  evolution  of  the  primi- 
tive and  now  central  Corps  de  Bdtinient, 
with  its  two  sharp-roofed  paviUons  and 
elegant  camparide,  occupies  four  times 
the  space  it  did,  so  late  even  as  1830. 
The  whole  quadrangular  mass,  'with  its 
superposed  composite  columns,  its  ever- 
recurring  windows,  niches,  and  statues, 
its  square-looking  domes,  and  truncated 
roofs,  the  sole  distinctive  feature  of  the 
modern  additions,  disengaged  from  the 
squdid  hovels  that  so  lately  obscured  its 
glory,  now  bursts  upon  the  delighted  eye. 
the  twin  personification  of  elegance  and 
beauty.  The  river  sweep  takes  a  glance 
at  the  double-towered  cathedral  of  old 
Notre  Dame;  the  back  sweep  at  the  lofty 
portal  of  the  church  of  St  Gervais,  and 
the  protecting  monster  baiTacks  of  Na- 
poleon III. ;  the  northern  lateral  range 
recedes  slightly  from  the  new  Rivoli  Street 
line;  while  the  real  frontage  looks  out 
with  all  due  serenity  on  the  blood-bal- 
tered  Place  de  Gr^ve!    What  a  host  of 


associations  assail,  not  the  Parisian  (he  is 
case-hardened),  but  the  intelligent  stran- 
ger-visiter,  whose  teeming  imagination  can 
exclude  the  hackneyed  present,  and  pic- 
ture up  the  eventful  past!  Not  Prior,  your 
diplomatic  poet*s  past,  when  regal  or  civic 
justice,  still  in  possession  of  their  respec- 
tive sceptres,  entertained,  and,  it  may  be, 
edified,  beholders  with  an  execution  by 
the  halter,  or  breaking  on  the  wheel,  or 
the  still  more  civilising  spectacle  of  dis- 
embowelling and  quartering — ^the  whole 
terminating  in  a  ballad.  No;  but  that 
past  which  still  lingers  in  the  ear  of  even 
the  present  generation,  when,  stripped  of 
her  insignia,  official  justice  herself  be- 
came the  prey  and  sport  of  a  howling 
multitude;  and  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  daily 
swarmed  with  crowds,  seeking,  like  the 
lion,  whom  they  might  devour !  The 
visiter  has  but  to  mount  with  us  the  cen- 
tral staircase  of  the  building  now  before 
him,  and  he  stands^  upon  the  steps  from 
which,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  every 
form  and  mode  of  government,  every  shape 
and  shade  of  Utopian  folly,  has  been  an- 
nounced and  hailed  with  rapturous  ac- 
claim. The  last  sixty  years!  'Giant  years,' 
says  an  ingenious  French  critic — 'giant 
years,  enclosing  in  their  grasp  twenty 
revolutions,  four  royalties,  two  republics, 
three  empures!  Formidable  years,  em- 
bracing the  reform  of  every  abuse,  and 
the  abuse  of  every  reform;  taking,  giving, 
resuming,  bestowing,  and  again  resuming 
every  liberty,  every  despotism,  every  glory. 
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every  shame,  exhaustive  of  weal  and  wo, 
of  constitutions  and  of  anarchies ! '  But 
we  will  sink  the  philosopher,  and  move 
on  with  the  Thursday  stream  of  curieux 
about  to  visit  the  gala- rooms  of  the  muni- 
cipality. On  reaching  the  first  floor  we 
turn  aside,  and,  after  skirting  the  mural 
paintings  of  a  kind  of  corridor,  deliver  up 
our  letter  of  admittance  to  a  servant-in- 
waiting,  after  which  we  at  once  walk  into 
the  suite  of  saloons.  If  you  are  satisfied 
to  commune  with  your  own  personal 
feelings,  you  have  only  to  keep  to  the  inig 
or  overlay  stretching  along  the  carpeting 
as  a  preservative  against  Paris  dust  or 
mud,  and  thence  gaze  about  you.  Or, 
should  you  be  athirst  for  such  information 
as  can  be  communicated  by  the  humble 
official  (no  livret  has  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished, and  even  the  boasted  *  Galignani ' 
is  a  shortcomer),  you  have  but  to  halt  and 
keep  pace  with  a  hstening  shoal,  and 
heiirken  to  such  square  announcements 
as  these : — *  Salle  de  bed,  seventy  feet  long 
by  forty;  height  two-and- twenty.  Cen- 
tral ceiling,  a  fine  allegorical  painting  by 
Picot: — Lut^ce,  Lut^ce  means  Paris  (stV) 
surrounded  by  the  Muses.'  These  mono- 
tonousgrindings  of  your  obliging  ciceroney 
now  and  jthen  relieVed,  we  ought  to  say 
enlivened,  by  such  indirect  appeals  as  the 
following: — 11  est  d^endu  de  marcher  sur 
les  tapis  (not  allowed  to  walk  on  the  car- 
pets); it  est  d^fendu  de  ioMeoir  (not 
allowed  to  sit),  delivered  in  a  distinct 
under-tone  to  such  trespassers  as  go 
astray  from  the  above-mentioned  rug,  or 
presume  to  bring  their  centre  of  gravity 
into  disrespectful  contact  with  such  silken 
canapis  ox  fauteuils  as  richly*  dot  the 
various  apartments.  We  confess  this 
French  drilling  to  be  galling  to  our  na- 
ture; this  walking  in  wild-goose  proces- 
sion, with  straining  eyes  and  cracking 
necks,  in  contemplation  of  ceiling  paint- 
ings, to  be  alien  to  all  habits  of  personal 
dignity,  as  well  as  personal  comfort.  We 
therefore  eschew,  in  such  cases,  the  ser- 
vumpecus,  and  walk  on  in  manly  solitude, 
transgressing,  save  in  the  article  of  sitting, 
the  little  rules  laid  down  for  little,  minds, 
and  receiving,  with  looks  of  dignified  con- 
descendence, the  remonstrances  submis- 
sively whispered  in  our  ears  by  the  awe- 
struck menials.  Should  the  foreigner  be 
alone,  we  recommend  our  method  to  his 
imitation.  Should  he  (as  he  most  likely 
may)  form  one  of  a  visiting  party  (his 
letter  admits  of  four,  exclusive  of  himself), 
we  venture  to  counsel  strict  compliance 


with  all  orders  given,  as  these  greatly 
tend  to  prevent  straggling,  the  bane  of  all 
groups  got  up  on  the  truly  English  prin- 
ciple of  sight-seeing.  The  suite  of  apart- 
ments, blue,  red,  and  gold,  and  yellow  (we 
except  la  tenture  cuir  (leather  hangings) 
of  the  vestibule,  and  the  oak  furniture  of 
the  fSalle  Henri  IV.),  savours,  in  every 
thing  save  the  paintings,  of  a  bourgeois 
hankehng  after  novelty.  The  furniture, 
the  curtain  stufiis  and  arrangements,  as 
well  as  carpetings,  bespeak,  on  the  part 
of  the  municipahty,  a  painful  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  approved  modes  of 
modem  upholstery.  Nothing  very  princely, 
nothing  very  inimitable;  a  sort  of  splendid 
genial,  bearing  the  garish  stamp  of  the 
day,  and  requiring*  should  fashion  conti- 
nue to  be  an  object  with  our  municipals, 
to  be  superseded  by  other  specimens  of 
her  fanciful  decrees.  On  wending  our 
way  through  the  gravid  salon,  meuvles 
rouge  et  or,  our  attention  was  slightly 
abstracted  from  surrounding  splendours 
by  a  dim  vision  of  the  dancing  episode, 
forming  part  of  the  Homeric  and  gastro- 
nomic reception  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  his  attendants  some  two  years  past; 
on  which  occasion,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
amiable  and  defunct  economist,  Blanqui, 
much  British  self-ppssession  was  evinced 
under  very  trying  cu'cumstances.  British 
youths,  nay,  men  slightly  in  th«  sere,  were 
seen  to  walk  about  blushinglyin  quest  of 
fair  French  partners,  correctly  enough 
cased  above,  but  forked  below  in  such 
incongruous  nether  teguments,  that  no- 
thing but  a  happily  pre-conceived  opinion 
of  English  originality  could  account  for 
such  a  flagrant  departure  from  ball  pro- 
prieties. But  the  originality,  if  such  it 
could  be  termed,  lay  not  with  the  British 
performers  in  the  pleasing  art  of  Vestris, 
but  with  the  French  custom-house  offi- 
cials, who,  receiving  no  orders  connected 
with  the  impedimenta  of  the  Lord  Mayoi-*s 
suite,  and  not  participating  in  the  general 
enthusiasm  for  the  haughty  islanders,  un- 
courteously  withheld  the  whole  mass  of 
trunks,  thereby  rendering  a  change  of 
under-raiment  at  once  desirable,  and  ut- 
terly impracticable!  On  awaking  from 
this  pleasing  reverie,  we  discovered  we 
had  traversed  the  JSalon  Jaune,  and 
reached  the  Salle  d  Manger;  a  room  which 
strikes  at  once  as  something  decidedly  at 
variance  with  the  smooth  and  classic  forms 
hitherto  contemplated  by  the  eye.  The 
hounds  baying  and  panting  along  the 
frieze  have  something  so  very  modern,  so 
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very  real,  maugre  the  little  anachronistic 
nudities  thrown  in  among  them,  to  give  a 
dash  of  the  antique,  that  the  spectator  is 
summarily  convinced  they  come 'from  a 
hand  long  practised  in  every  species  of 
canine  delineation.  They  proceed,  in  fact, 
from  Jadin,  so  well  known  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  European  reading  public, 
since  the  clever  *  Speronaro '  of  Alexander 
Dumas.  In  this  popular  author's  tjruise 
among  the  Sicilian  islands,  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  made  of  Jadin,  and  his 
strange  anxiety  for  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  his  travelling  companion,  a 
villanous-looking  bull-dog.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  *  Speronaro  *  is  drawn*  up  high 
and  dry,  and  a  dance  (the  famous  taran- 
tula) got  up  between  two  rival  candidates 
in  the  choregraphic  art,  when  the  ani- 
mated deck  is  cleared  at  once  by  the 
appalling  cry  of  Terre  motu!  terre  motu! 
The  author  himself  is  swept  along  by  the 
rabble-rout  of  fugitives,  but  ultimately 
finds  his  way  to  Jadin,  whom  he  discovers, 
Achilles  like,  on  the  barren  sea-shore, 
solacing  himself  with  a  cigar  and  the  pre- 
sence of  his  faithful  bull-dog.  *What 
cheer?'  says  Jadin  to  his  friend  Dumas. 
*A  shock.' — *A  shock]' — *Yes,  of  an* 
earthquake,  didn't  you  feel  it?* — *An 
earthquake !  *  exclaimed  Jadin,  extin- 
guishing his  cigar,  and  turning  a  beam- 
ing eye  on  the  grim  and  unconscious 
quadruped — *an  earthquake!  By  the 
living,  ^mw^  jingo'  (we  forbear  giving  the 
oath  in  its  original  racy  coarseness;  but 
the  English  reduplication  will  act  as  a 
suggestive  to  initiated  parties),  *et  mon 
chien  qui  aura  tout  vujusqySh  un  trem- 
hlement  de  terre!  (that  dog  of  mine  has 
seen  everything,  and  an  erfHhquake  to 
boot).'  Jadin's  bull-dog  was  far  from 
answering  his  anxious  tutor's  expecta- 
tions. Ourselves  saw  the  animal,  after 
his  *  Speronaro '  trip,  and  the  many  pre- 
cious opportunities  of  a  year's  sojourn  at 
Rome,  ferociously  attempt  to  worry  a 
favourite  monkey  of  the  great  landscape 
painter  Flers,  and  th»t,  too,  under  his 
master's  own  despairing  eye !  But  a  truce 
to  the  jocose;  we  are  within  a  step  of  the 
Salorh  Vert,  le  salon  de  VErnpereur!  the 
object  of  our  own  visit,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  crowd  of  sight-seers  following  in  our 
wake.  No  sooner  do  we  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  the  green  saloon,  than  our  gaze  is 
attracted  to  the  ceiling,  and  rivetted  by  a 
masterly  production  from  the  grandiose 
pencil  of  Ingres:  LapotMose  Ji  VErrype- 
reur.    In  a  car  drawn  by  four  cream  and 


coffee  coloured  steeds,  with  eyes  border- 
ing on  the  human,  preceded  by  a  winged 
and  robftd  Victory,  stands  the  abm>st 
naked  figure  of  Napoleon  I.;  the  shoul- 
ders partly  in  the  shade  of  a  floating  red 
cloak  or  chlamyd;  in  his  right  hand  an 
eagle-surmounted  sceptre;  the  left  arm, 
perspectively  shortened,  bears  upon  the 
hilt  of  a  Roman  sword,  which  it  somewhat 
painfully  presses  against  his  side — ^hand 
of  said  arm  holding  the  ball  of  empire. 
Left  of  the  principal  figure,  and  also  in 
the  car,  a  green-robed  and  winged  Fame, 
a  trumpet  in  her  left  hand,  her  right 
holding  a  wreath  high  over  the  head  of 
the  victor.  The  car,  in  its  ascent  to  the 
temple  of  glory,  the  pillars  of  which  are 
partly  visible,  cleaves,  bating  a  slight 
wrack  of  white  to  the  left,  a  blue  and 
cloudless  heaven,  and  traverses  the  still 
paler  blue  of  that  celestial  belt,  the  zodiac. 
High  in  front,  an  eagle  breasting  the  em- 
pyrean; and  higher  still,  twinkles  the 
white  and  far-famed  star  of  empire.  No- 
thing can  be  more  commanding,  more 
majestic,  than  the  group  we  have  endea- 
voured to  depict.  The  nudity  of  the 
principal  figure — ^perfectly  in  accordance, 
as  indeed  the  whole  of  tins  special  portion 
of  the  composition  is,  with  the  dictates 
of  tradition — has  enabled  the  painter  to 
display  every  perfection  of  style,  every 
grace  of  shape  and  march.  Indeed,  the 
attitude,  that  of  one  in  whurling  motion, 
the  face  softened  down  into  serene,  nay, 
almost  femmine  beauty,  niight,  banishing 
th^  imperial  attributes,  well  conjure  up 
the  picture  of  the  car-borne  son  of  the 
silver-footed  Thetis,  the  most  woman- 
faced,  and  yet  (some  would  say,  and  there^ 
fore)  the  most  ferocious  of  those  who 
warred  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  There 
is  a  deficiency,  however;  and  that  de- 
ficiency (which  no  elevation  of  concep- 
tion, no  purity  of  design,  no  warmth 
of  colouring  can  conceal)  lies  in  the  to- 
tal absence  of  apotheosistic  expression. 
The  well-known  saying  of  Vespasian, 
who  jestingly  observed,  as  he  stood 
up  to  die,  that  he  felt  he  was  £ast 
entering  on  his  divinity,  has  not  been 
seriously,  solemnly,  reaUsed  by  the  mighty 
.  master,  who  has  given  us,  in  a  grand  Greek 
interpretation,  the  hero,  the  genius  of 
battle,  but  not  the  god.  In  the  lower 
part  of  his  composition,  a  more  immediate 
coinage  of  his  brain,  the  painter  has  been 
less  felicitous  still.  From  a  stand  (is  it 
a  cofiin  or  a  throne? — ^the  ruflled  plumes, 
flagging  wing,  and  ominous  repose  of  the 
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tawny  eagle  guarding  it  to  the  left,  has 
induced  the  vulgar,  and  more  than  the 
vulgar,  to  believe  it  is  a  coj65n)  has  just 
receded  a  male  Fury,  armed  with  the 
usual  symbol  of  rage  and  anarchy — a  dag- 
ger. His  flight  is  accounted  for  by  the 
appearance  of  a  female  figure,  shooting,  or 
floatmg  (which  we  are  left  in  doubt),  into 
sight  from  behind  said  stand,  meant,  the 
painter  himself  says,  for  a  throne.  This 
female  figure  is  Nemesis,  divested  of  wing, 
torch,  and  serpent.  Above  all  praise,  as 
an  embodiment  of  vigorous  Itahan  beauty, 
Kemesis  breathes  as  little  of  the  divine 
as  the  figure  of  Napoleon.  Her  left  arm 
(a  necessity,  no  doubt,  though  surely  a  dis- 
advantage) is  stretched  out,  with  clenched 
fist,  in  the  direction  of  Anarchy;  her 
right  hfind  lifted,  not  so  much  to  shade 
her  brow,  the  better  to  fix  her  vengeful 
gaze  on  the  fiend,  as  to  prevent  her  dra- 
pery from  dropping  over  her  eyes!  Has 
she  shot  up  from  the  abyss?  Has  she 
been  asleep  upon  or  behind  the  throne? 
These  we  take  to  be  shortcomifigs  in  point 
of  deamess.  France,  from  this  lower 
sphere  of  the  picture,  diademed,  and  in 
her  mourning  weeds,  raises  a  rather  stout- 
ish  arm  and  melancholy  eye  towards  the 
ascending  hero,  as  if  to  upbraid  him  for 
leaving  his  throne  thus  unoccupied,  and 
a  prey  (from  1815  to  1851!)  to  anarchy 
and  confusion;  while  underneath  th& 
somewhat  enigmatic  portion  of  the  com- 
position, we  read  the  consolatory  legend, 
in  Tiepote  redivivus!  The  courtier  has 
here  been  more  than  a  match  for  the 
painter.  To  give  the  lie  to  history,  is  but 
a  venial  trespass  in  the  domain  of  art. 
But  to  pursue  the  inspiration  of  unmean- 
ing, nay,  unrequired  flattery,  even  to  the 
marring  of  that  grand  feature  of  all  classic 
composition — unity,  oneness—is  an  offence 
against  art  itself,  and  one  for  which  no 
skill  in  execution  can  compensate.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  much  that  is  equally  noble, 
or  nobler  stUl,  may  assuredly  be  antici- 
pated from  so  vigorous  a  painter,  one  ever 
on  his  legs,  and  whose  hand  is  as  steady, 
whose  eye  is  as  keen,  at  seventy-seven,  his 
appetite  as  good,  his  temper  as  fiery,  and 
hiis  hau:  as  dark  and  glossy,  as  ever  they 
were  at  the  blissful  age  of  seventeen! 
He  is  now  busy  on  Ossian.  How  such 
an  adept  in  Greek  art,  how  the  inimi- 
table painter  of  the  apotheosis  of  Homer 
(Louvre,  ceiling  of  the  Mus6e  Charles  X.), 
is  to  deal  with  the  Homer  of  the  North, 
that  beautiful,  though  somewhat  misty, 
asthmatic,  and  withal  apocryphal  bard, 


Ihe  event  alone  can  tell,  fiis  admirers 
are  sanguine  in  the  hopes  of  a  chef- 
Jbceuvre,  We  would  willingly  dwell  on 
the  superportal  personifications  of  the 
various  capitals  visited  by  the  god  and  the 
grande  arrri^e — on  the  leaning  posture, 
folded  arms,  and  bending  head  of  Cairo, 
for  instance,  the  speaking  picture  of  Mos- 
lem resignation — on  Naples,  only  she  is 
too  fair,  and,  less  thinly  apparelled,  might 
have  sat  for,  nay  superseded,  her  compa- 
nion in  thraldom,  Berh'n.  But  we  must 
pass  on,  and,  traversing  the  little  Salon 
des  Arts,  merge  at  once  into  the  Grande 
Galerie  des  Fites,  Here,  on  either  hand, 
right  over  and  between  each  successive 
window,  are  exhibited,  in  twenty-eight 
large,  and  as  many  small,  decorative 
paintings,  Lehmann  s  progressive  stages 
of  human  life;  a  series  of  showy  composi- 
tions, from  the  Mother  of  Mankind,  naked, 
and  with  outstretched  hands  filled  with 
fruit,  alike  extended  to  her  scrambling 
children  and  the  fluttering  fowls  of  hea- 
ven, from  the  fierce  and  bludgeon  war 
waged  by  savage  man  against  tawny 
monsters,  on  and  on  through  every  phasis 
of  development,  till  we  reach  the  song 
and  the  dance,  not  inaptly  symbolising 
the  object  of  the  Grande  Galerie  itself, 
and  displaying,  perhaps,  where  such  pas- 
times can  be  indulged  in,  without  fear  or 
bloodshed,  the  very  neplus  ultra  of  hu- 
man security  and  civilisation.  In  this 
spacious  gallery,  may  be  seen  the  very 
hottest  of  the  m^lee — of  the  ball,  that  is — 
when  it  pleases  the  municipahty  to  issue 
invitations  to  some  five  or  six  thousand 
of  her  dancing  or  dance-attendance  popu- 
lation. These,  mixed  with  the  diplomacy 
and  fashionable  foreign  residency  of  the 
hour,  present  one  of  those  crowning  and 
crushing  specimens  of  Parisian  courtesy, 
in  which,  maugre  our  high  reputation  for 
gallantry,  more  female  dresses  and  head- 
dresses are  demolished,  and  more  ladies', 
heels  and  toes  trodden  on,  than  in  the 
bam  harvest-homes  of  the  rudest  of 
your  forefathers.  In  this  spacious  gal- 
lery, too,  converted  for  the  nonce  into  a 
banqueting-hall,  were  feasted  the  noble 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Mosgrove  or  Sir 
John  Musgrave(the  *Moniteur'  gives  both 
readings),  and  his  numerous  retinue  of 
aldermen.  The  appalling  gravity  and 
exceptional  costume  of  his  lordship's 
henchman  (accommodated,  alleged  some 
papers,  with  a  sugar-loaf  hat,  fitted,  ac- 
cording to  others,  with  a  dose  jockey 
skull-cap)  gave  much  and  general  satis- 
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faction  on  the  score  of  couleur  locale. 
The  good  Lord  Mayor  himself  evinced, 
as  in  duty  bound,  a  becoming  ignorance 
of  the  language,  balanced  by  a  pretty 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  valuable 
character  of  the  edibles  befcwre  him.  We 
may  venture,  none  the  less,  to  aver,  that 
but  for  the  very  neat  and  very  clever 
French  speech,  spoken  by  Lord  Granville 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  the  entente 
cordiale  would  have  had  but  a  very 
moveable  foundation;  namely,  the  masti- 
cating powers  of  the  sitters.  Beyond  the 
Grande  Oalerie  des, Files,  lies  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  already  mentioned  Salon  des 
Arts,  in  which,  opposite  the  spectator,  and 
to  his  right  on  entering,  is  a  lovely  super- 
portal  personification  of  Music — ^a  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  sitting,  rapt  Euterpe, 
conveying  at  once  a  rapid  and  splendid 
opinion  of  the  painter  Landelle's  powers  in 
idealising  the  real;  an  opinion  as  rapidly 
annihilated  by  the  Jejuneness  of  his 
other  female  figures,  most  matter-of-fact 
and  prosaic  translations  from  the  model. 
From  this  second  Salon  des  Arts,  we  step 
into  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  the  ceiling  of 
which  presents  the  most  recent  monu- 
mental painting  of  Eugene  Delacroix, 
well-known  to  fame  by  liis  BaCaille  de 
TaiUehowg  in  the  battle  gallery,  and 
his  Entree  de  Beaiidoin  d  Constantinople, 
in  the  Crusaders'  Saloon  at  Versailles; 
his  Dante  et  Virgile,  his  Femmes  d! Alger, 
'  and  his  ^oce  jidve  dans  le  Maroc,  all  at 
the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  No  two 
painters  can  be  supposed  to  form  either  a 
wider  or  a  more  startling  contrast  than 
Ingres  and  Delacroix.  Ingres  is  as  emi- 
nently classic,  as  Delacroix  is  eminently 
romantic.  Ingres  scrupulously  traces  the 
outhne  of 'his  figures;  an  outline  within 
which  he  works  his  wondrous  will,  with 
a  grace  and  beauty  which  take  nothing 
from  their  power,  and  a  power  which  de- 
•  tracts  in  nothing  from  then:  beauty.  The 
pencil  of  Ingres  is  the  pen  of  a  powerful, 
but  chastened  writer;  neither  rub  nor 
break,  nothing  but  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary pause;  while  mere  correctness, 
mere  accuracy  of  style,  is  l(tet  in  the  ease 
and  sweep  of  the  period.  It  is  otherwise 
with  Delacroix,  whose  power  exhibits  all 
the  rugged  wildness  of  unsubdued  inspira- 
tion. With  him  action  seems  as  favourite 
an  axiom  as  with  Demosthenes  himself. 
Whatever  rises  on  his  eye — ^whatever 
strikes  his  imagination,  rises  and  strikes 
as  a  mass,  more  or  less  prominent,  is  im- 
parted as  such,  vigorously  tossed  into 


light  and  shade,  admirably  coloured,  and 
given  instinct  with  life.     If  the  parts 
thus  thrown  into  action  are  also  thrown 
into  poise — ^attain,  that  is,  the  limit  m 
art  denominated  line  or  outline — ^tbe  pro- 
portion, the   elegance  thus  obtained,  is 
found  in  nature;  if  not,  be  the  exaggera- 
tion of  development  what  it  may,  the 
painter  has  still  accomplished  his  purpose; 
he  has  given  a  pathetic,  a  thrilling,  an 
impassioned  whole.    And  yet  the  pencil 
of  our  fiery  colourist  is  a  powerful  vehicle 
of  thought — witness  his  noble  delineation 
of  the  brain-sick  Hamlet;  of  aflfecting  and 
graceful  tenderness,  witness  his  limning 
of  the  love-struck  Ophelia;  it  seems,  in 
short,  capable  of  achieving  anything  but 
absolui;e  beauty  of  form.    Nevertheless, 
when  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  his 
instincts,  Delacroix  is  the  clearest  smd 
most  classic  of  literary  critics,  an  admirer 
of  Racine,  a  worshipper  of  Raphael.    Of 
all  this,  however,  his  canvas  says  nought; 
so  that  we  are  left  finally  to   conclude 
that  Delacroix  shares  in  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  those  who  have  mentally  one  benl^ 
and  constitutionally  another.     But  we 
jb*e  in  presence  of  the  ceiling  on  which 
he  has  traced,  with  such  singular  ability 
as  to  conception,  the  return  of  Peace. 
The  story  is  distinctly  told;  Earth's  eye 
(Earth  has  a  soldier  to  her  left  extin- 
guishing a  torch;  and,  on  either  side,  the 
dead  and   dying  fifted)  is   imploringly 
raised  to  a  figure  of  Peace,  seated,  and 
holding  an  olive  branch.    On  the  right 
of  Peace,  the  kneeling  figure  of  Abun- 
dance, pouring  out'  the  blessings  of  her 
cornucopia.       Further  to  the  right,  a 
frightful,  livid-looking  Fury,  snaked  round 
head  and  waist,  reluctantly  leaving  the 
field.     Left  of  Peace,  high  and  dimly 
seen,  Jupiter  seated,  and  launching  a 
thunderbolt  against  Mars,  who  defends 
himself  from  the  shaft  by  holding  up  his 
buckler,  on  which  a  figure,  representing 
Ceres,  leans  both  her  arms,  the  better 
to  quicken  the  ^d's  retreat.     Higher  up, 
foreground,  and  in  full  sight,  a  beautiful 
chubby  genius,  scattering  flowers.   Round 
the  saloon,  a  series  of  superportal  figures, 
representing  the  birth  and  labours  of  that 
queller  of  men  and  monsters,  Hercules. 
On  the  ceiling,  in  particular,  the  painter 
seems  to  work  against  the  grain.    The 
Earth,  a  magnificent  broad-bosomed  figure, 
the  hathusternos  aia  of  the  Greek  bards, 
is  slightly  tainted  with  the  mildew  of 
these  degenerate  times.    Mars  is  a  tru- 
culent, and,  what  is  worse,  a  mean-lookt 
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ing  savage.  Jupiter  himself  is  anything 
bat  dignified  in  casting  his  bolt,  and  the 
<irumstick  action  of  Ceres,  to  get  Mars 
out  of  the  field,  testifies  her  unceremo- 
nious anxiety  to  save  the  brute  a  drub- 
bing! Besides  the  difficulty  of  a  mytho- 
logical subject;  there  is  also,  for  one  so 
impetuous  as  our  painter,  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  €e88cUio7i  of  action  to  con- 
■feend  with.  This  opinion  we  ground  on 
"the  singularly  felicitous  contrast  afforded 
by  the  Triomphe  de  la  Paix,  another 
ceiling  painting,  executed  by  the  same 
artist,  in  the  Salle  des  Pr^vdU.  Here 
"fche  groupings  are  fanciful,  the  figures 
elegant,  while  the  colouring  exhibits  the 
very  tiush  of  triumph.  The  only  figure 
at  all  ungenteel  in  his  person  is  the  god 
Mercury.  Besides  his  general  good  case 
and  roundness  beneath  the  chest,  strongly 
reminding  us  of  the  well-fed  Mercuries 
of  Rubens,  he  is  rather  hampered,  than 
aided  or  attended,  in  his  advance,  by  a  set . 
of  dumpy  little  fellows,  winging  it  some- 
what too  closely  to  his  person.  All  else, 
however,  is  bright  and  beautiful.  Dela- 
croix's first  and  prime  monumental  paint- 
ing is  to  be  seen  in  the  Salon  d!Apollon 
(Louvre),  and  it  shows  either  the  same 
contempt  for,  or  unacquaintance  with,  the 
hardened  forms  through  which  antiquity 
has  hitherto  chosen  to  hold  converse  with 
our  eyes.  It  excited  amazement  among 
the  vulgar,  violent  heats  and  discussions 
among  the  initiated,  when  first  uncovered. 
The  'Triumph  of  Apollo  over  the  Serpent* 
is  given  with  most  unflinching  vigourjthe 
blood-red,  nay,  gory  colouring,  the  huge 
and  tinsymmetrical  proportions  of  the 
divinity,  look  more  like  a  transcript  of 
antiquity,  viewed  through  the  dim  and 
sombre  seeing  grandeur  of  Dante,  than 
anything  executed  since  the  Revival. 

Surely,  however,  action  does  not  neces- 
sarily preclude  form;  nor  can  form,  unless 
servilely  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of 
animation,  be  deemed  unworthy  the  se- 
rious study  of  the  artist.  Even  in  gym- 
nastics, in  boxing,  fencing,  or  wrestling, 
when  taught  as  an  art,  something  more 
is  aimed  at  than  the  display  of  untutored 
strength.  We  have  more  than  once  seen 
art  and  nature  stripped  and  striving  in  the 
arena.  We  have  seen  the  rude  peasant 
put  forth  his  uncouth  strength,  and  heave 
and  tug  for  victory.  We  have  seen  him 
rear  in  his  nervous  arms  his  skilful  oppo- 
nent, toss  him  in  the  air,  whirl  him 
round  like  a  wheel,  without  even  once 
compelling  him  to  forego  the  graceful 


habits  of  his  long  and  well  taught  science. 
Standing  or  falling,  the  naked  and  prac- 
tised wrestler  preserved  the  line  of  beauty; 
and  when  the  hour  came,  the  panting 
clown  was  seen  to  measure  his  awkward 
length  m  the  sand,  not  by  a  mere  sleight, 
but  by  a  crowning  efibrt  as  elegant  as  it 
was  powerful.  These  arts  the  ancients 
knew,  and  sacrificed  to,  as  they  did  to  the 
Graces;  nor  can  we  conceive  any  pictorial 
representation  of  their  actions  in  which 
strength  does  not  vail  to  beauty.  But, 
though  we  have  thus  dwelt  on  Delacroix's 
inferiority  in  the  expression  of  Olympian 
or  Nemean  beauty,  we  question  whether 
we  have  sufficiently  impressed  our  readers 
with  that  artist's  habitual  disregard  for 
the  laws  of  proportion — a  disregard  con- 
firmed rather  than  diminished  by  the 
strictures  of  criticism.  If  such  is  the 
case,  we  cannot  adduce  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  this  provoking  fact,  than  by 
bringing  forward  the  testimony  of  one  of 
Delacroix's  most  overt  admirers,  the  nove- 
list Dumas.  This  gentleman,  who  has 
opened  of  late  a  sort  of  nightgown-and- 
slipper  communication  with  his  special 
public  through  the  columns  of  2k  paper  of 
his  own,  entitled  the  *  Mousquetahre,'  Jour- 
nal d' Alexandre  Dumas,,  thus  delivers 
himself  in  connection  with  our  subject:-— 
*  The  modem  school  of  painting  has  pro- 
duced, in  the  walk  of  history,  four  mas- 
ters— Ingres,  Horace  Vernet,  Delaroche, 
and  Delacroix.  Ingres  represents  study; 
Yernet,  movement;  Delaroche,  correct- 
ness; Delacroix,  sentiment.  Delacroix, 
the  most  original  of  the  four,  has  the 
most  numerous  defects,  the  most  admi- 
rable qualities.  One  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes incident  to  Delacroix's  paintings 
is,  that  they  are  easy  to  attack,  and  diffi- 
cult to  defend.  A  child  could  discover 
and  point  out  the  faults.  His  qualities 
are  those  of  sentiment,  and  therefore  non- 
existent to  such  as  are  not  therewith 
affected.  You  feel  the  paintings  are  fine, 
beautiful,  but  you  cannot  prove  it.  You 
stamp  your  foot,  and,  as  yon  cannot  rea- 
son, you  exclaim,  yet  how  splendid.* 
And  more  colloquially  thus:  *Look  at 
the  flesh  of  that  Venus,  how  beautiful ! 
What  a  leg!'— ^  What  leg?'— 'The  right 
one.' — *  Whose  leg  is  it  V — *  Venus's 
leg,  of  course.* — 'I  defy  you  to  prove 
it.  Minerva!  that?' — *Yes,  charming 
feet;  deUghtful  arm,  isn't  it?' — 'What 
arm ;  you  don't  mean  the  arm  holding 
the  lyre,  I  expect?' — *No;  the  left  arm.* 
— 'It's  too  long.' — 'Wliat  do  I  care' for 
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that!'—*  If  you  dotft  care,  I  do.'—*  What 
matters  it  to  me  whether  an  arm  is  two  or 
three  centimetres  more  or  less.* — *  With 
such  reasoning  as  that,  an  arm  might  be 
two-and-thirty  feet  long,  like  the  tail  of 
Fourrier^s  men !  *  Having  given  the  artist 
the  benefit  of  a /n'tfiuf*  critique,  we  pro- 
ceed to  state,  that,  whatever  be  the  admi- 
ration due  to  Delacroix's  unquestionable 
powers  of  composition  in  the  classical  field, 
we  scarcely  think  his  real  fame  is  to  Ibe 
sought  or  found  in  these  monumental 
exlubitions  of  his  genius.  And  yet  they 
bid  fair  to  outlive  many  of  his  more  suc- 
cessful, as  well  as  more  natural  efforts. 
His  precipitate  use  of  varnish,  with  a 
view  to  anticipate  final  effect,  threatens 
to  be  as  fatal  to  the  duration  of  his  pic- 
tures, as  Reynolds's  tampering  with  the 
secrets  of  colour  has  been  destructive  of 
that*  very  excellence  on  which  he  rested 
his  renown.  LeDarUeet  Virgile  dXx&aAj 
begins  to  roughen  and  split  in  all  its 
essential  parts  like  the  bark  of  oak,  and 
must  soon  perish.  This  premature  decay 
the  author  himself  would  willingly  ascribe 
to  the  adulterated  stuffs  sold  by  the  trade, 
maintaining  that  the  limpidity  of  execu- 
tion of  the  Flemish  school  Ues,  not  so 
much  in  their  skill,  as  in  the  admirable 
quality  of  their,  colours!  To  this  we 
can  only  say,  Would  to  heaven  the  manu- 
facture of  many  a  contemporary  pallet 
were  equally  perishable !  But  mediocrity 
possesses,  if  not  the  secret  of  fame,  at 
least  that  of  durability,  as  is  unhappily 
recorded  by  more  than  one  renowned 
painting,  the  solidity  of  whose  colours 
will  lopg  outlast  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
admirers.  We  must  now  quit  the  Salon 
de  la  PaiXy  and  join  the  throng  lUready 
gazing  in  some  surprise  at  the  ceiling  of  the 
SaUe  des  Echevins,  so  cleverly  crowded 
by  the  rapid  and  inventive  brush  of 
Charles  Muller.  MuUer,  when  we  knew 
him  eighteen  years  ago  (and  he  was  then 
almost  a  boy),  would  have  invaded,  ay, 
and  peopled  with  the  most  animated 
groups,  any  space,  however  extensive.  On 
this  occasion  he  has  had  to  grapple  with 
no  easy  task.  Our  municipality,  faithful 
to  its  system  of  mythical  representation, 
invited  the  young  artist  to  delineate  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  commons  under 
Louis  le  Gros,  not  historically,  but  sym- 
bolically. This  puts  us  vividly  in  mind 
of  certain  Eastern  habits  of  correspon- 
dence. A  respectable  Hindoo  lady  has 
something  urgent  to  communicate  to  her 
husband.    Her  first  step  is  to  procure  a 


scribe,  generally  a  priest,  after  which  she 
takes  up  her  position  behind  a  screen, 
whence  she  prefers  her  petition  to  tije 
lord  of  her  affections,  not  only  in  the 
third  person — ^it  would  be  a  piece  <rf 
crying  indelicacy  to  address  her  spouse  in 
the  first — ^but  also  in  the  most  guarded 
and  labyrinthian  s^le  ol  eupheism;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  her  liege 
lord  and  master  has  not,  unless  he  has 
had  some  previous  hint  from  the  harems 
the  most  distant  conception  not  merely 
of  his  correspondent's  whereabouts,  but 
even  of  her  sex !  It  is  upon  a  prind^e 
somewhat  similar,  thBt  our  municipality 
opens  up  a  correspondence  between  her- 
self and  her  numerous  visiters.  The 
question  of  the  affraTichissefrnent  des 
communes  is  one  of  considerable  clear- 
ness, especially  since  the  bold  and  pains- 
taking investigation  of  the  historian 
Thierry.  Louis  le  Gros  (Tfhich  means, 
being  interpreted,  Lewis  the  Fat  or  Stout) 
was  afi&icted  with  no  particular  fondness 
for  the  communis,  or  their  fantastical 
notions  of  independence.  But  then  he 
was  a  gracious  monarch,  and^  as  sudi, 
seldom  deaf  to  any  appeaJ,  when  backed 
by  the  convincing  argument  of  a  bag  well 
filled  with  specie.  Indeed,  such  was  his 
majesty's  openness  to  conviction  on  this 
score,  that  what  he  graciously  granted 
with  one  hand,  he  as  frequently  repealed 
with  the  other;  being  known — a  general 
practice  in  those  exemplary  times — to 
deny  his  own  seal  and  sign-manual  when- 
ever the  feudal  lord  could  afford  to  sub- 
stantiate his  complaints  against  the  com- 
mune by  a  more  convincing  or  better 
filled  bag  than  that  previously  presented 
by  the  Corporation.  To  tell  such  a  tale 
as  truth  required,  implied  no  great  diffi- 
culty. The  painter  had  only  to  sketch 
the  king,  the  throne,  a  group  of  courtiers, 
a  clerk  to  engross  the  charter,  a  financier 
to  receive  the  money  bags,  and  an  awe- 
struck kneeling  deputation  of  burgesses 
to  present  the  latter,  and  receive  in 
return  the  guarantee  included  in  the 
former.  But  truth  is  not  always  a 
good  pictorial  feature;  and,  as  there  is 
nothing  strictly  historical  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  municipal  illustrations,  this  na- 
turally required  to  be  as  remote  from  the 
real,  and  as  circuitous  in  its  information 
as  the  others.  Verily,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  hapless  painter  is  sometimes  severely 
tested  by  your  pros^c  taxmasters  aU 
agog  after  emblematics.  A  poor  friend 
of  ours^  a  favourite  disciple  of  Ingres,  is 
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jusfi  now  sorely  a^  a  loss  how  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of   a  commission  from    the 
Senate;  th^  eloquent  and  public-spirited 
T3ody  bdng  resolved  to  give  additional 
lustre  to  their  haU  of  assembly.     Our 
friend's  part  of  the  contract  consists  in 
"the  symbolisation  of  Electricity  and  the 
^Rkilroad !    Electricity,  he  states,  he  can 
dispose  of;  but,  conversant  as  he  neces- 
Barily  is  with  such  subjects,  and  more 
than  usually  ingenious,  he  has  confessed 
to  us,  iu  the  perplexity  of- his  soul,  that 
a  lady  figure  emblemisiag  or  symboUsing 
a  railway  is  a  stretch  beyond  even  his 
platitudinarian  practice!     He  has  some 
"thoughts,  however,  of  painting  an  engine 
in  motion,  with  a  flying  female  figure  at- 
taidant,  personating  steam  !     How  tliis 
may  accommodate  the  commission  board, 
'we  pretend  not  to  divine;  but  surely  it 
may  be  allowed  to  equal,  as  to  amount  of 
originality,  his  own  master's  conception 
in  the  portrait  of  the  famous  Cherubini 
(see  the  Luxembourg  Gallery),  wherein 
that  great  Mcuestro  S&  done  in  a  sky-blue 
<3oat,  tight  fit,  with  bright  metal  buttons 
(the  engine^as  it  were),  with  an  attendant 
figure  of  Renown  (the  lady  personating 
steam)  crowning  the  head  of  the  imsus- 
pecting  composer  1    But  let  us  see  how 
our  equally  ingenious  and  more  success- 
ful'linmer  has  handled  the  question  of 
the  affraTichissemeTd  des  communes.    In 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  a  pale  ermined 
figure  of  royalty  (whose  justice  is  impu- 
dently blazoned  by  a  female  figure  hold- 
ing high  above  him  the  scales  of  justice) 
touches  with  the  most  passionless  i!n- " 
partiaUty  the  fettered  hands  of  a  band  of 
imploring  nymphs  on  his  left;  said  fetters 
burst  at  the  royal  touch;  and  the  happy 
female,  holding  in  her  hand  a  scroll  of 
her  rights  and  emancipation,  is  supposed 
to  join  another  band  of  equally  fortunate 
companions  on  his  right.    These  perform 
divers  ^ntics  expressive  of  dehght,  and 
yet  in  attitudes  so  difficult,  though  not 
inelegant,  as  fully  to  betoken  on  our 
artist's  part  a  most  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  intricacies  of  perspec- 
tive.    The  dancing  group,  artistically 
denuded  of  their  upper  as  well  as  under 
dress,  have  the  waist  and  haunch  draped 
in  cloaks  of  various  hues,  gathered  into 
pleasing  folds,  and  beautifully  laced  with 
light.    The  figures — ^king,  nymphs,  and 
justice — are  brought  out  so  tenderly 
against  the  white  haze  of  the  ground  or 
sky.  A  lovely  picture  on  the  whole.    Nor 
must  we  forget  the  chubs,  busy  round  its 


borders.  One  little  fellow,  the  heavy  part 
of  his  person  thrown  back  over  the  frame, 
gives  to  view  his  handsome  head,  and 
dumpy  lower  extremities  from  the  toes 
upward.  Another  holds  high  the  lilies 
and  the  oriflamme;  whUe  two  dwarfish 
Herculeses  are  dynamically  busy,  one  pro- 
truding his  belly  to  support  a  fascis  em- 
blematic of  union,  the  other  fussily  and 
puffingly  employed  binding  together  the 
twigs  composing  it.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  reality  in  all  this  is  a  series 
of  wooden  heads  of  the  poor  6chevins 
(lord  mayors)  of  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries,  screwed 
up  into  the  cornices  with  true  medi- 
eval parsimony,  and  seeming. thence  to 
mutter,  we  Icnow  better;  thus  denouncing 
the  whole  splendid  ceiling  as  the  baseless 
fabric  of  some  lying  vision.  Our  task  is 
accomplished.  Our  inspection  of  the  gala 
rooms  is  brought  to  a  close.  We  can  now 
but  follow  the  throng,  move  down  the 
flight  of  proud  steps  before  us,  and,  steal- 
ing into  a  lateral  corridor,  thence  cross 
the  Cour  de  Louis  XIV.,  and,  once  more 
descending,  breathe  at  last  the  open  air 
of  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  Yet  the  vision 
still  hangs  upon  us;  and,  while  it  proves 
the  skill,  flexibiUiy,  and  pliancy  of  the 
master-spirits  who  can  thus  bring  their 
plastic  powers  to  the  task,  and  dance,  as 
it  were,  in  fetters,  it  also  conjures  up  the 
memory  of  spirits  of  a  different  stamp- 
men  who  court  the  patronage  of  the 
world,  and  yet  cannot  bow  to  its  caprice 
— ^painters,  in  short,  who  never  could 
cover  a  pannel,  and  yet  aspire  to  fill  a 
gallery  itself  with  the  off*spring  of  their 
pregnant  brain.  These  are  your  dissi- 
dents, your  noncorformists  of  the  brash, 
laughed  at  or  pitied  by  their  more  ortho- 
doxical  brethren.  But  they  have  their 
hour,  their  day-— nay,  sometimes  even 
their  fame.  Besides,  they  walk  not  as 
other  men,  and  thus  serve  to  break  the 
irksome  monotony  of  hackneyed  ^ofes- 
swnaLvty,  Ohenavard,  the  pantheist,  a 
painter  always  panting  after  something  • 
colossal,  came  out  lately  with  gigantic 
force.  His  crayon  productions,  evolving 
on  eight-and-forty  appalling  stretches  of 
canvas  the  works  and  labom's  of  huma- 
nity at  large,  and  exhibited  here  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Expositions  are  worthy 
the  proportions  of  an  Egyptian  temple. 
But,  as  nothing  short  of  CyClopean  dimen- 
sions could  do  justice  to  his  crayon,  we 
must  leave  him  to  his  solitary  gran- 
deur, and  bring  forward  a  less  unwieldy 
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candidate,  a  painter  at  once  original, 
lofty,  and  tender,  a  psychological  painter, 
one  who  has  pencilled  with  inimitable 
purity  part  of  the  history  of  the  soul. 
Yes,  the  history  of  the  soul,  of  its  aspira- 
tions, that  is,  its  yearnings,  its  heaven- 
instilled  propensities,  the  various  move- 
ments, in  short,  of  the  divinity  that  sturs 
within  us;  the  whole  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  subordination  to  the  system  of 
Christianity,  a  poem  and  a  picture  at  once 
emotional  and  religious.  The  history  of 
the  soul  in  painting!  An  impossible,  an 
irrealisable  dream!  Let  us  beware  of 
sweeping  generalisations.  What,  after 
all,  is  the  impossible,  the  irrealisable  in 
art  or  science,  but  the  bounding  cloud 
that  hems  in  the  momentary  horizon,  to 
be  lifted  or  driven  onward  by  each  success- 
ful effort  of  genius?  A  dream!  *  Dreams,' 
let  it  be  remembered,  *  descend  from  Jove,* 
and  are  therefore  inspirations  from  above. 
To  fix  these  vividly  and  imperishably  on 
canvas,  supposes  that  the.  painter's,  as 
well  as  the  poet's  eye,  can  roll  in  a  fine 
frenzy  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 
to  heaven,  and  give  his  thick  coming  fan- 
cies a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  As 
long  as  in  one  order,  of  human  thought 
*  two  and  two  make  four,'  so  long  in  an- 
other and  higher  court  shall  the  stars  of 
the  firmament  be  but  the  *  poesy*  of 
heaven.'  Allegory,  says  the  critic,  is 
effete.  No,  not  allegory,  but  the  framers 
thereof.  The  disrepute  entailed  upon  the 
name  does  not  necessarily  attach  to  the 
thing  itself,  or,  if  it  does,  it  can  only  be 
for  a  space.  Another  worker  of  miracles, 
another  figurative  nature  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and  behold  we  speak  in  tropes, 
and  thmk  or  paint  in  parables.  The 
mere  analyser,  the  mere  taker  to  pieces, 
has  no  call  to  construct;  or,  if  he  will  be 
a  builder,  he  offends  the  eye.  Take  Dr 
Johnson,  for  instance,  how  distressing  in 
his  abortive  attempts  at  eastern  vision, 
how  awkwardly  he  wields  the  wand  of  the 
Oriental  enchanter.  Not  so  the  elegant, 
the  plastic  Addison;  not  so  the  rough- 
shod and  vigorous  synthetiser  Bunyan. 
Read  but  the  *  Vision  of  Mirza,'  and 
straightway  your  heart  melts  and  glows 
as  in  presence  of  some  vision  of  immor- 
tality evoked  by  the  genius  of  Socrates, 
and  enshrined  in  the  glorious  language  of 
Plato!  Read  but  the  *  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' and  you  feel  yourself  tread  the 
mazes  of  allegory  with  as  elastic  a  step  as 
ever  you  did  the  dusty  high-roads  of  reality. 
The  deficiency  lies  not,  therefore,  in  the 


thing  itself,  but  in  the  spirit  of  him  that  I 
ministers  it.   Again,  if  the  poet  encroadw*  I 
upon  the  domains  of  the  painter,  why  nok  1 
the  painter  on  those  of  the  poet?   Tiie  \ 
pen  has  its  advantage,  of  a  surety;  it  ij  ] 
prefatory,  circumstantial,  discursive;  but, 
if  it  has,  it  must  come  to  the  point «  | 
last,  which  is  no  more  than  heing  finally  ' 
bound  to  achieve  what  the  brush  of  the 
painter  must  accomplish  at  once.    The 
grand  requisite  in  either  case  is  power; 
and  when  this  is  granted,  there  must 
result  effect,  be  the  vehicle  through  which 
it  is  conveyed  what   it  may,  poetiy  or 
painting.    In  one  word  as  well  as  a  tiion- 
sand,  if  the  poet  paints,  why  should  not 
the  painter  sing?    This,   or  something 
i  like  this,  seems  to  be  the  rationale  of  the 
motives  which  have  impelled  M.  Janmot 
(our  painter's  name)  to  give  us  a  poem  of 
the  Soul  in  thirty-six  cantos,  eighteen  of 
which  have  just  appeared  on  his  glowing 
and  impressive  canvas.     The  remaining 
eighteen  are  sketched,  and  ready  to  be 
worked  into  life.    A  chance  perusal  of  i 
the  *  Debats,'  some  months  ago,  gave  us 
to  understand  such  paintings,,  half-life  or 
Poussin  sized,  were  exhibiting  at  Rne 
Montmartre  70,  a  most  unartistic  region. 
We  immediately  repaired  thither;  and, 
after  piloting  our  way  through  precincts  of 
no  very  alluring  description,  at  last  found 
ourselves  in  a  popular  ball-room,  the  ex- 
hibition hall  of  the  pictures  in  qnestion. 
The  long  and  squalid-looking  gallery  ope- 
rated as  a  species  of  oiSset  to  the  paint- 
ings, whose  strange    and    supernatural 
beauty  struck  us  with  that  nondescript 
kind  of  feeling  which  we  should  have  experi- 
enced in  seeing  some  personification  of  pu- 
rity and  elegance  compelled  by  some  inex- 
plicable circumstance  to  see  company  in 
a  tavern!     These  things  will  be  better 
managed  by  and  by.    Measures  are  now 
taking  to  supply  the  arts  with  suitable 
premises:  and  the  Rue  des  Jeunem-s  will, 
in  all  probability,  shortly  afford  both  ex- 
posers  and  visiters  a  less  objectionable 
medium  of  intercommunion.    Meantime, 
one  glance  at  the  array  before  us  con- 
vinced us  we  stood  in  presence  of  a  m^- 
num  opus,  and  at  once  inspired  us  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  author.    We  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  realise  our  wish,  and  could  not  but 
gaze  with  respectful  interest  on  the  dark, 
thin,  and  slightly  stooping  figure,  so  much 
of  whose  life  must  have  been  devoted  to 
the  bright  pages  we  had  just  been  con- 
templating.   M.  Janmot's  features  m 
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delicately,  cut;  his  head,  like  Shelley's, 
of  the  very  smallest  order,  but  high  all 
la^und,  and  highly  intellectual;  his  eyes  of 
a  fine  thinking  blue,  and  the  general  play  of 
liis  countenance  singularly  prepossessing, 
despite  the  uncivilising,  though  perhaps 
artistic,  appendage  of  a  beard.  He  belongs 
to  what  is  called  VEcole  Lyonnaise,  not 
exactly  the  government  school,  between 
v^hom  and  himself  there  exists  but  small 
sympathy,  but  to  that  class  of  original 
and  serious  spirits,  who,  Uke  Orsel,  and 
Perin,  and  Flandrin,  have  gone  forth  from 
their  native  place,  and  scattered  their 
fame  and  masterpieces  over  the  various^ 
churches  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  cities  of  mark  in  the  land.    A 
pupil  of  Ingres,  and  a  devoted  admirer 
of  that  great  master,  Janmot  was  in 
possession  of  two  blessings  of  a  nature 
eminently   to    seciure    independence    of 
thought,  originality,  and  that  dream  of 
the  sage,  a  competency.    With  these,,  an 
ardent  passion  for  music — Beethoven's 
music;  an  ardent  passion  for  nature — the . 
poet's  nature;  an  equally  ardent  love  for 
literature — ^the  highest  literatiure;  and, 
above  all,  a  solemn  trust  in  the  sublime 
acheme  of  redemption,  he  was  pecuUarly 
^tted  to  become  the  poet  and  painter  of 
the  SouL    This  darling  dream  of  his  hfe 
dawned  early  upon  him,  so  eajly  as  nine- 
teen, and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be, 
for  eighteen  years,  with  slight  deviation, 
the  grand  subject  of  his  waking  hours,  as 
well  as  nightly  visions.    When  ill  health 
confined  him  to  the  pleasing  regions  of 
Hy^res,  he  sketched  its  principal  compo- 
sition in  the  hollow  of  an  aged  tree,  looking 
out  on  the  blue  Mediterranean;  and  when 
health  permitted  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  Rome,  it  was  within  the  bro- 
ken circuit  of  the  mighty  Colosseum  he 
brooded  over  and  remodelled  his  cherished 
conception.     Years   after  it   had   pro- 
gressed so  as  to  satisfy  most  spirits,  the 
artist,  dismayed  by  what  he  conceived  his 
deficiency  in  execution,  laid  it  aside,  and 
devoted  weeks  and  months  to  the  mecha- 
nical excellences  of  his  difficult  profes- 
sion.   From  time  to  time,  the  soUtary 
youth  would  expose  some  spiritual  pic- 
ture in  some  obscure  comer  of  a  Paris 
exhibition,  withdrawing  it  thence  at  the 
conclusion,  and  once  more  disappearing, 
unnoticed  and. unknown,  in  his  beloved 
retreat  at  Lyons.     Such  uninterrupted 
failure  in  attracting  the  meed  of  public 
attention,  would  have  fallen  like  a  blight 
on  most  children  of  the  easel    But  Jan- 


mot was  not  one  to  be  put  down  by  ne- 
glect or  inattention.  He  had  fathomed 
the  depths  and  miseries  of  the  artist's 
life,  and  could  descant  thereon  with  a 
most  learned  spirit  of  observation;  above 
all,  he  was  enthusiastically  alive  to  the 
beauteous  forms  which  visited  his  lofty 
imagmation,  and  could  dispense  for  a 
season  with  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar. 
His  mind,  too,  seems  rather  to  have  been 
on  the  coil  than  the  stretch,  and,  there- 
fore, less  Uable  to  be  wounded  by  the 
shafts  of  malice  or  of  fortune;  and,  as  his 
fancies  partake  more  of  the  spirit  than 
the  blood,  his  pulse  ever  beats  in  the 
same  placid  measure  with  regard  to  the 
world  and  its  decisions,  however  it  may 
have  frenzied  or  fallen  in  the  hour  of  inspi- 
ration, and  the  no  less  inevitable  hour,  so 
frequent  in  the  poet's  life,  of  dejection 
and  dull  despondency.  Well  and  power- 
fully has  the  American  thinker  spoken: — 
*  Always  the  seer  is  a  sayer.  Somehow 
his  dream  is  told — somehow  he  publishes 
it  with  solemn  joy.  Sometimes  with  pen- 
cil on  canvas;  sometimes  with  chisel  on 
stone;  sometimes  in  towers  and  aisles  of 
granite,  his  soul's  worship  is  builded; 
sometimes  in  anthem^  of  indefinite 
music.  The  man  enamoured  of  his  excel- 
lency, becomes  its  priest  or  poet!'  The 
exhibition  at  Rue  Montmartre  lasted  some 
two  months  and  a-half.  The  painter, 
every  way  a  gentleman,  opened,' at  a  large 
expense,  the  only  gallery  he  could  find, 
and  opened  it  gratuitously  to  a  discrimi- 
nating pubUc.  Though  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  one  who  stands  on  its  highest 
and  most  uncompromising  summits,  his 
Uterary  brethren  of  the  same  persuasion 
came,  if  not  reluctantly,  at  least  slowly 
forward.  The  first  who  took  notice  of 
the  exhibitor  was  one  not  over  cathoh- 
cally  given,  the  great  colourist  and  quaint 
style-man,  Theophile  Gautier,  in  *Le 
Moniteur  Universel'  of  the  26th  and  27th 
May.  The  article  was  one  of  all  but  un- 
qualified admuration.  Others  followed  in 
the  wake;  and,  if  there  did  seem  a  lack  of 
encouragement  at  the  outset,  the  press 
opened  at  last,  if  not  its  hundred,  at 
least  its  fifty  mouths,  giving  the  sick  and 
exhausted  artist,  who  had  just  packed  up 
to  revisit  his  home,  something  savouring 
extremely  of  posthumous  fame.  Should 
this  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
a  man  of  unquestionable  genius  stir  the 
curiosity  of  any  of  your  academic  artists 
or  members,  let  him  first  wend  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  thence  extendmg  his  trip  to 
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the  second  city  of  France,  an  easy  matter 
now  the  railway  is  complete,  contemplate 
the  noble  conflux  of  two  mighty  rivers. 
After  this  sacrifice  to  the  geniTia  lociy  let 
him  inquire  after  M.  Janmot;  inquiry 
may  not  be  unnecessary — ^few  men  are  pro- 
phets in  their  own  native  place.  Should 
he  succeed  in  discovering  him,  it  must  be 
in  some  quiet  wid  airy  studio,  where  he 
may  depend  on  a  brotherly  reception,  the 
more  so,  as,  to  their  honour  be  it  written, 
not  the  least  enthusiastic  of  the  painter's 
admirers  have  been  British  subjects,  and 
Protestants  to  boot;  though,  in  the  latter 
case,  there  is  small  merit  indeed,  since  it 
would  require  no  common  stretch  of  inge- 
nuity to  quarrel  with  a  creed  displayed  so 
poetically  in  the  unchallengeable  regions 
of  art.  We  have  not  yet,  by  any  means, 
exhausted  the  subject.  The  author  has 
serious  intentions  of  availing  himself  of 
the  late  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
the  science  of  photography,  to  give  the 
world  an  accessible  specimen  of  his  la- 
bours. We  therefore  deem  it  but  justice 
to  present,  through  the  obliging  medium 
of  your  periodical,  a  cursory  description 
of  the  eighteen  paintings  of  the  first  and 
finished  half  of '  The  SouU 

1.  Generation  Dlivine, — Exposition — 
Heaven,  The  heaven-bom  and  infant 
soul  reclining  on  the  central  figure  of  the 
Trinity.  Below  the  Trinity,  an  ingenious 
symbolisation  of  the  three  modes  of  time. 
Innumerable  angels  kneeling  towards  the 
right  of  the  Trinity,  one  of  those  awaiting, 
with  outstretched  hands,  to  receive  its  fu- 
ture ward.  Behind  the  kneeling  line  of 
winged  creatures,  ranks  of  angels,  moving 
in  the  direction  of  an  orb,  hanging  in  spjyje 
(oiur  globe).  High  over  these,  three  shining 
ones,  one  of  whom  about  to  strew  with 
flowers  the  exodus  of  the  living  soul; 
another  holding  a  cup,  prepared,  no 
doubt,  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  short- 
comings. Behind  the  Trinity,  a  throng 
of  human  beings,  mingling  in  ecstatic 
bliss  with  the  celestial  inhabitants,  high 
above  whom  shoots  the  sign  of  salvation, 
with  other  innumerable  hosts,  obscured 
by  excess  of  glory.  To  the  left,  again,  of 
the  leading  forms,  stand  three  winged 
beings,  fairest  of  the  fair,  the  graces  of  hea- 
ven— Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — Abound 
together  by  some  illegible,  but  heavenly 
scroll.  Behind  these,  a  glimpse  of  lovely 
and  unshaven  lawn,  whereon  dance,  on 
tiptoe,  four  female  figures,  three  of  whose 
faces  are  turned  towards  flights  of  embo- 
died spirits,  floating  onwards,  under  the 


guidance  of  an  angel,  towards  ihc  tree  of 
life,  whereon  perch  innumeraUe  souls  of 
the  blessed.    But  we  hasten  to  the  2d, 
Voyage  de  VAme.    The  spirit  has  gone 
forth  in  the  arms  of  its  gumrdisn  MJgel, 
robed  in  white,  and  cleaving  the  Hne  cSf  a 
sky,  given  by  no  human  pallet.     Strait 
on  the  angef  s  passage  crowd  evil  ^irits, 
vainly   attempting  to  seize   the   lovely 
charge.    Pure  angels  from  above,  lumed 
with  the  red  lightning,  drive  them  down. 
Immediately' below,  lies  chained  on  his 
rock  the  vulture-tortured  Pronaetheus, 
foreshadowing  the  anguish  to  which  the 
human  heart  is  a  prey.    From  behind  the 
rock,  and  uprising  through  clouds,  come 
to  judgment  the  souls  of  those  whose 
trials  are  done  on  earth— each  with  his 
guardian  spirit.  Anguish,  or  uncertainty, 
or  solemn  dread,  is  depicted  on   every 
white  face.    One  guardian  angeFs  charge 
seems  to  have  sinned  past  forgivenesa 
The  pure  spirit  shades  his   despuring 
brow.  The  horrified  and  hooded  culprit,  on 
whose  every  feature  sensuality  is  written, 
darts  a  beseeching  glance  at  her  guide,  in 
which  there  still  lingers  the  trembling 
hope  her  doom  is  not  yet  sealed.     What 
a  truly  unmundane,  unearthly,  CTange- 
lical  picture !    A  critic,  at  a  loss  how  to 
express  dissent,  hints  at  Michael  Angeto's 
*  Day  of   Judgment !  *    How    different 
this  partial,  yet  solemn,  gospel  resurrec- 
tion, from  th5  naked  Titans  of  bone  and 
muscle,  of  the  Italian  master,  climbing 
a  marble  heaven,  and  taking,  as  it  were, 
its  crystal  battlements  by  storm !      3. 
VAnae  et  la  Mhre.     The  soul  has  re- 
ceived a  body.    The  child  lies  wrapped  in 
the  mothe]?s  arms.    A  thriU  of   quiet 
ecstacy,  the  music  of  her  first  lullaby, 
seems  to  play  over  her  serene  and  deq)ly 
sleeping  features.     She  leans,  with  her 
lovely  burden,  on  a  humble  broom  in 
flower.    How  lone !  how  helpless !     Not 
so;  the  angel  is  at  hand.    Rapt  in  prayer, 
he  kneels  on  the  shore  of  a  blue  lake,  al- 
ready visited  by  a  few  early  birds.     He 
turns  his  eye  to  an  abrupt  fine  of  grassy 
heights,  soft  dewy  heights,  over  which 
peers  the  first  tremulous  twilight  of  the 
coming  mom.    How  inexpressibly  calm, 
how  beautifully  placid,  is  this  half-sle?p- 
ing,  half-waking  glimpse  of  wild  and  s^i- 
tary  nature !   4.  Le  Printemps.   A  poet*s 
spring  —  a   simultaneous,    spontaneous, 
painless  burst  of  nature !    The  scene  is 
inhaWted,     The  child  has  outgrown  a 
mother's  easy  grasp.   Its  delighlifil  visage 
and  chubby  hand  are  intent  seizing  a 
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butterfly,  just  lit  on  some  nameless 
flower.  Another  child,  a  girl.  The  pain- 
ter, in  his  spirituality,  would  have  us  see 
in  her  the  accompanying  spirit,  say,  rather, 
the  expanding  soul,  the  opening  desire 
of  things  more  lovely.  See,  she  half 
turns  her  face  to  the  kneeling,  husy  boy, 
and,  flowers  in  hand,  beckons  him  to  a 
richer  and  more  endearing  flush  of  nature. 
^.  /Souvenir  du  Oiel.  The  soul  revisits, 
in  dreams,  her  heavenly  home.  The  bright 
Tefulgentsky,  peopled  with  bright  spirits, 
steeped  in  bliss.  '  A  glorious  vision. 
The  two  children  on  tiptoe,  just  quitting 
the  earth,  imploring  with  outstretched 
arms  to  be  taken  up  to  float  in  immen- 
sity, with  a  child  of  superhuman  loveliness 
looking  benignly  down  upon  them.  This 
child  upheld  in  a  divine  mothei'^s  arms,  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  angels,  with  each  a 
precious  charge.  The  earth  in  harmony 
•with  gorgeous  space.  A  stream,  a  molten 
mirror,  on  whose  polished  bosom  a  float- 
ing Delos,  inhabited  by  a  mother  and  her 
happy  child;  on  whose  slopmg  banks  a 
rising  city,  with  its  golden  windows,  flash- 
ing back  the  purple  gaze  of  a  setting  sun! 
6.  Le  Toit  Patemd.— -Home,  A  Bible 
scene  and  |^icture  akin  to  the  *  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night.*  Beautiful  as  the  female 
faces  are  that  listen  to  the  holy  Word, 
they  are  of  this  earth.  Of  this  earth,  too, 
nay,  something  too  much  so,  is  the  hus- 
band; the  portrait  of  the  painter,  though 
with  nerves  and  sinews  not  his  own.  The 
duality  again,  that  is  the  children  gazing 
at  a  night  storm.  We  might  object  to 
this  picture,  that  the  children  seem  to 
move  most  unsympathisingly  with  their 
reputed  parents.  But  it  symbolises  pa- 
rental education,  and  ushers  in,  as  well  as 
contrasts  with,  what  follows.  7.  Le  Mavr 
vaU  Sender, — Public  education  and  its 
charms  hideously  symbolised.  The  chil- 
dren have  gone  astray,  and,  towards  night- 
fall, stumble  on  an  evil  path;  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  guarded  by  an  old 
inky-cloaked  hag,  sitting  at  the  receipt 
of  educational  custom,  with  her  keys 
and  purse,  her  foot  spuming  a  set  of 
folios,  and  high  over  her  chair,  the 
skeletons  of  such  unfortunates  as  have 
gone  through  a  course  of  her  dry-nur- 
sing. The  graceful  children  mount,  arm- 
in-arm,  steps  high  and  far  between. 
To  their  right,  a  gigantic,  first,  then  gra- 
dually dwarfish,  succession  of  cells,  with 
each  its  inmate,  a  grim  and  gaunt  pro- 
fessor, scroll  in  hand  and  lighted  taper; 
one  Of  these  dismal  pedagogues,  supplied 


with  spectacles,  bewraying  something  ap- 
proaching a  merry  mood  in  our  painter. 
To  the  left  of  the  climbing  pair,  scientific 
statistics,  in  the  shape  of  an  accumulation 
of  superposed  rock,  the  sole  thing  amount- 
ing to  a  proof  of  former  vegetation  emerg- 
ing therefrom  being  a  squatted,  bark- 
bound  tree,  with  half  a  dozen  leaves  in 
the  sere,  and  serving  as  a  comfortable 
perch  to  the  bird  of  Minerva,  the  owl,  that 
Grecian  type  of  now  unhonoured  wisdom. 
The  tree  of  science  seems  to  have  pined 
and  dwindled  ever  since  it  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  clergy !  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  vigorous  grasp  of  this  graphic 
allegory  has  a  harrowing  affinity  with 
that  of  Doubting  Castle  and  Giant  (we 
should  say  Giant^)  Despair.  Of  a  higher 
*nd  more  frightful  order  of  beauty  is  Pic- 
ture 8,  entitled  Catichemar  (Nightmare). 
Alma  Mater  is  up  and  doing.  The  system 
is  taking  eflect.  Already  the  female 
form,  the  weaker  principle,  is  hanging 
with  streaming  hair  and  passive  unresist 
ingness  over  the  arm  of  the  ogress,  whose 
fingers  enter  like  iron  into  her  body.  The 
other  arm  is  on  the  stretch  to  clutch  the 
flying  youth,  in  whose  glazed  protruding 
eyeballs,  snaky  looks,  and  stiffening  joints, 
beauty  is  carried  to  a  terrific  climax.  What 
a  scene !  As  in  all  nightmares,  a  flood  of 
clear,  yet  incompreheYisible  light  is  poured 
over  the  actors;  while  the  Cyclopean  walls 
which  surround  them  are  holed  with 
strange  monked-looking  heads,  looking 
with  devilish  glee  on  the  chase  and  ite 
chances.  A  long  dim  porch,  lit,  despite 
the  stream  of  light,  with  a  few  red  lamps, 
opens  upon  a  troubled  expanse  of  heaven, 
in  which  a  white  and  stmggling  moon 
is  half  buried  *mid  driving  clouds.  Pic- 
ture 9,  Le  grain  de  U^. — ^Escaped  from 
thraldom,  grown  in  grace  and  strength, 
the  two  young  people  are  seated  on  a 
green  and  flowery  bank,  hearkening  to 
the  soul-feeding  Word  as  it  drops  firom 
the  Ups  of  the  teacher,  who  holds  an  ear 
of  corn  in  his  left  hand,  and  discourses 
on  the  ripening  of  the  soul,  of  its  ene- 
mies, the  tares,  sown  among  th§  heavenly 
wheat.  The  pastor^s  pjde  and  ghostly 
face,  without  one  ray  of  borrowed  light, 
bright  with  its  own  noble  intelligence,  is 
that  of  one  who  loves  not  the  salutations 
of  the  market-place.  From  behind  the 
green  shade  which  shrouds  the  man  of 
God,  proceeds  a  gush  of  sunshine,  touch- 
ing with  a  lambent  glory  the  temples  of 
the  catechumens  as  it  passes  on  to  light 
up  the   yellow  waving  crops    behind; 
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while  the  eye  gazes  with  rapture  on 
the  autumnal  blue  of  the  distant  pro- 
spect. The  next  picture  (10,  Premiere 
CommuniorC)  is  handled  with  uncom- 
mon felicity.  The  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  the  high  altar,  and  its  minis- 
tering attendants,  is  skilfully  swept  out 
of  sight,  and  that  part  only  of  the  temple 
given,  in  which  stand  or  kneel,  bathed  in 
the  w£u:m  light  streaming  from  the  stained 
windows,  the  pure  and  rapt  communi- 
cants. From  this  painting,  in  which  the 
duality  is  easily  recognisable,  we  proceed 
to  the  11th  ( Virginitas),  most  nobly  sym- 
boUsed.  A  diviner  and  purer  expression 
still  in  the  heads  and  attitudes  of  the 
duality.  The  scene,  an  embosomed  vale, 
with  its  quiet  green,  its  birds,  its  winged 
insects,  its  rush  of  wild-flowers,  rising 
from  a  lake  at  the  feet  of  the  sitting 
pair,  and  which  glasses,  so  beautifully 
part  of  their  almost  seraphic  forms.  The . 
youth  caresses,  with  his  left  hand,  a  con- 
fiding ringdove,  whose  mate  wings  her 
way  from  the  grove  to  join  her  happy 
companion.  His  right  fingers  a  cluster 
of  liUes,  rising  on  a  magnificent  stalk, 
upheld  in  part  by  the  female  figure, 
whose  right  hand  rests  on  the  head  of  a 
grim  and  savage  panther,  thus  betoken- 
ing Chastity,  and  its  irresistible  charm. 
Picture  12,  LEchdle  d:or.  The  youthful 
pair  in  deep  sleep,  their  heads  pillowed 
like  Jacob's.  Behold  them  thus  in  com- 
munion, through  channels  undreamt  of 
by  mundane  phUosophy,  with  nine  winged 
personages  and  their  divers  attributes, 
the  muses  of  Art,  Science,  and  Sanctity, 
descending  from,  and  ascending  to,  the 
Divinity  visible  in  the  high  heavens.  All 
true  wisdom  proceeds  from,  and  returns 
to  Gk)d.  Refreshed  and  strengthened  by 
the  exhilarating  conviction,  the  soul  ex- 
periences a  sunshine  of  the  heart,  not 
unaptly  symbolised  in  picture  13,  entitled 
Rayons  de  Soleil,  in  which  the  duality 
are  engaged,  in  the  graceful  spirit  of  anti- 
quity, with  four  other  beautiful  females 
in  a  dance.  To  this  symbolised  expan- 
sion of  sentiment,  succeed  the  yearnings 
of  curiosity  exemplified  by  an  ascent  (pic- 
ture 14,  Lck  Montagvie);  the  fatigue  of 
which,  beautifully  represented  by  the 
evening  repose  of  picture  15,  entitled  Le 
jSoir.  But  the  soul,  unsatisfied  in  its 
cravings  by  the  earth,  its  glorious  vales 
and  embattled  mountains,  soars  away 
(picture  16,  LeVol  de  VAmi)  to  meet  the 
orb  of  light,  whose  golden  horns  shoot 
bright  and  fast  into  the  unveiling  land- 


scape, the  early  mists  of  which  rise  like 
incense  to  hail  the  lord  of  day.    The 
blue  robe  of  the  female  figure  slightly 
lowers  towards  the  earth,  in  mysterious 
harmony  with  a  blue  streamlet  just  glid- 
ing into  light.    The  russet  robe  of  tbe 
male  figiu-e,  in  soothing  contrast  with  the 
half-parched  green  of  a  low  hill,  girdled 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  track,  par- 
tially dimmed  with  a  remnant  of  curling 
mist,  and  which,  but  an  instant  ago,  must 
have  been  shaded  by  the  passage  of  the 
floating  form,  one-half  of  whose  visage, 
one  of  unutterable  beauty,  is  lit  up  with 
orient  light,  and  further  smiled  upon  by 
that  of  the  female  gracefully  bending  to- 
wards it,  as  if  to  read  thereon  heaven's 
immortal  impress !     The  light  gauze  flow- 
ing from  the  shoulders   of  the  female 
figure,  floats  over  half  the  body  like  a 
tissue  of  spray  made  palpable,  and  re- 
sponds in  yellow  tints  to  the  kindred  hues 
of  heaven.    This,  the  Mother  and  Child^ 
and  the  Grain  of  Corn^  we  deem  to  be  the 
brightest  gems  in  the  painter's  brilliant 
coronet.    The  soul  sustains  its  flight.  The 
duality  still — ^picture  V7,B  Ideal — ^in  the 
high  heavens.    They  have  just  bm*st  their 
way  through  an  impenetrable  cloud,  now 
dividing  them  from  the  frightful  abyss 
below,  where   earthquake  and  volcano 
have  done  their  worst,  and  opening  up  into 
a  blue  expanse,  still  veiled,  however,  by 
farther  clouds.    Yet  the  soul  expands  &t 
its  ease.    The  attitude  of  the  male  figure, 
in  response  to  his  mate,  in  the  act  of  un- 
veiling a  new  prospect,  one  arm  pressing 
upon  his  heart,  the  other  resting,  as  it 
were,  on  a  cloud,  bespeaks  delight  ecsta- 
tic and  ineffable — the  rush  of  boundless 
poesy  on  the  wide-awakened  faculties. 
But  the  soul  cannot  bask  for  ever  in  the 
bright  sun  of  the  ideal;  she  must  stoop 
from  her  ambitious  flight,  descend  into 
the  vale  of  tears,  and  teach  her  tenement 
of  clay  to  grapple  with   the  eVils  of 
real  ifie,  foreshadowed  in  Picture  18, 
Malit^.    Silence  and  soUtude;  a  bleak, 
sunless  sky;  in  the  background  a  dull, 
double   screen    of   woody  height,  with 
glimpses  of  the  naked  rock;  nearer  to 
the  spectator,  right  and  left  of  back- 
ground, stunted  firs;  tbe  whole  embosom- 
ing a  swell  of  green,  light  only  as  in  con- 
trast with  the  bleak  distance.    In  the 
foreground,  now  a  tuft  of  green,  now  a 
beaten  path,  here  and  there  a  straggling 
flower,  kneels  the  male  figure,  his  back  to 
the  psJe  light,  his  face  in  mellow  shade,  his 
hand  supporting  a  staff  terminating  in  a 
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cross  bearing  a  chaplet  of  white  roses — 
"the  emblem  of  withered  hopes.  The 
mate,  the  soaring  into  light  and  life,  the 
sailing  throngh  regions  of  unmitigated 
splendour — all  has  given  place  to  dank, 
dull,  and  dread  reality! 

Such,  so  varied  and  so  powerful,  is  the 
performance  of  our  painter  of  the  Soul; 
and  it  may  seem  not  a  little  surprising, 
that  the  votaries  of  Catholicism  should 
be  so  slow  in  perceiving  the  merits  of  so 
able  an  auxiliary.  But  it  is  with  the 
French  Catholic  of  the  hour,  as  with  the 
English  Puritan  of  his  day.  The  good 
cause  is  much  talked  of,  but  wretchedly 
understood.  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost,* 
"With  its  solemn  and  religious  grandeur, 
■was  not  more  a  sealed  book  to  the  prosaic 
among  the  professed  saints,  than  are 
Janmot's  pure  and  lofty  compositions  to 
those  of  his  persuasion  busy  in  the  pur- 
chase ci  stereotyi>ed  Madonnas.  Critics 
fond  of  discovering  aflftnities,  give  us  Giotto 
as  the  sponsor  of  Janmot.  The  coeval 
and  friend  oi  Dante,  the  precursor  of 
Raphael,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
architect,  he  who  brought  back  paiuters 
and  painting  to  nature,  slighted  for  ages, 
is,  it  must  be  allowed,  no  common  spon- 
sor. But  the  genius  consecrated  by  Giotto 
to  the  lives  of  saints  and  the  realisation 
of  legendary  lore,  could  build  upon  foith; 


that  of  Janmot,  devoted,  in  a  less  believ- 
ing age,  to  a  wider  and  more  imaginative 
sphere,  must  command  it.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  the  superhuman  power  he  evinces, 
in  compelling  his  figures  and  landscapes 
to  speak  his  preternatural  purposes.  That 
he  has  succeeded  in  his  arduous  task,  the 
tears  of  admiration  of  more  than  one 
youthful  adept  m  the  art  has  given  him 
a  soothing  and  rewarding  proof.  In  aim- 
ing, as  he  professedly  does,  at  re-investmg 
expression  with  its  high  and  prerogative! 
superiority  over  mere  mechanical  polish 
of  parts,  a  point  of  such  easy  attainment 
in  this  age  of  manual  appliances,  the 
painter  may  have  laid  himself  open  to  the 
censure  of  the  miimaginative  craftsman, 
may  have  neglected  or  fallen  short  of  per- 
fection in  detail.  But  the  light  in  which 
he  laboured  he  has  walked  up  to;  and  if, 
at  times,  it  has  led  him  into  error,  he 
may  proudly  plead,  and  on  far  less  repre- 
hensible grounds  than  your  proudest  of 
Scottish  bards, 

*  The  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven;* 
an  apology,  by  the  by,  to  which  he  can 
show  not  merely  a  painter's,  but  a  poet's 
claim,  inasmuch  as,  when  his  brush  had 
told  its  tale,  his  pen  took  it  up,  and  re-told 
it  in  strains  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
the  all-beautiful  embodimentsof  his  pencil. 


A   LETTER  FROM   MAURIT^IUS. 


I  HATB  been  eight  weeks  at  sea;  and  a 
desponding  fellow-traveller  is  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  having  missed  our  island 
destination;  which  suggestion,  meeting 
no  opposition — ^for  we  are  all  too  weighed 
upon  with  summer,  to  give  more  answer 
than  a  half-raised  eyelid — grows  with 
him  rapidly  to  probability  and  certainty. 
*  What  more  easy  than  to  miss  so  mere 
a  spot  upon  the  globe]  Look  at  it.* 
Our  friend  is  conning  over  his  maps  con- 
tmually.  He  is  the  same  happily  dis- 
posed individual  who,  some  weeks  before 
— when  we,  coasting  along  the  south  of 
Africa,  saw  daily  dark  figures  come  to 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  saw  (not 
heard)  them  shout  themselves  into  vio- 
lent excitement,  finally,  and  without  ap- 
parent cause,  dashing  into  the  bush — did 
then  explain  elaborately  to  the  ladies, 
our  fellow-voyagers,  the  different  tortures 
in  practice  among  the  Caffres,  placing 
himself  in  involved  attitudes,  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  statements,  and  concluding 
about  bed-time,  by  informing  them,  in  a 
Vol.  III. 


by-the-way  manner,  that  the  Caffres  upon 
the  neighbouring  coast  were  of  the  most 
savage  class;  that  the  coast  was  dange- 
rous in  the  extreme  to  vessels  coming 
from  the  westward,  especially  when  the 
wind  was  southerly;  that  of  course  our 
ship  was  well  manned — at  all  events  that 
it  ought  to  be;  and  that,  although  he  did 
not  mean  to  imply — ^far  from  it — ^that 
there  was  any  danger,  yet  that  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  possibility,  he  might  say  a 
likelihood,  of  our  being  on  the  rocks  dur- 
ing tiie  night. 

With  much  of  this  cheerful  converse 
did  he  gladden  our  evenings.  The  mili- 
tary lady  of  the  party  is  a  charming 
chorus  to  his  presagings;  but  I  must  not 
reveal  her  tales  of  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death ;  I  feel  it  would  be  too 
much  for  the  mild  tune  I  am  piping.  To 
confess  the  truth,  I  dare  not  laugh  at 
that  strong-minded  female.  I  have  an 
indescribable  terror  of  any  lady  who  has 
been — I  use  her  own  strong  language — 
*  dismasted  three  times  in  the  Bay  of 
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Bengal,  and  scuttled,  my  dear,  abso- 
lutely scuttled  in  the  China  seas/ 

Listening  to  the  piping  and  dancing 
of  these  two  voyagers,  I  hear  the  long^ 
waited-for  cry  of  ^Land,  ho !'  and  fax  off, 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  shine  brightest, 
above  the  sea  lies  a  doud  like  a  man's 
hand;  and  it  is  there  I  am  to  go. 
Strangely,  the  vision  brings  not  the  free 
breathing  and  relief  which  I  had  looked 
for,  but  in  its  place  a  sense  of  burden 
growing  with  nightmare  indistinctness 
heavier,  and  darker,  and  larger,  as  the 
cloud  grows  and  darkens  into  deep  green 
dopes,  and  out-jutting  hills,  with  ragged 
fringe  of  coral  reefs  and  foam.  It  seems 
an  embodiment  of  certain  years  of  exile 
which  I  begin  to  feel  real  and  begun.  I 
am  sorry,  too,  to  leave  the  sea  and  the 
vessel,  which  has  somehow  managed,  like 
all  other  homes,  to  gain  my  affection. 
(I  shall  be  proud  to  hear  of  her  braving 
a  fearful  hurricane.) 

Memory  is  careful,  and  tender,  and 
kind;  and  in  those  quiet  chambers 
whereof  she  is  housewife,  arranges  the 
curtain  so  as  to  cast  what  is  hard  and 
vile  into  sombre  shade,  and  the  eye  falls 
pleasedly  upon  the  ornaments  and  warm 
pictures  in  front,  and  desires  to  see  no 
more;  unless,  my  dear  respectable 
fiiend,  you  have  a  Bluebeard  chamber 
somewhere — who  has  not? — and  it  is 
hard  to  hide  that,  or  to  keep  that  door 
closed.  So  my  sea  voyage  lives  to  me  as 
a  few  summer  days  and  rich  calm  nights, 
with  a  grand  vision  of  tempest.  I  think 
every  one  who  has  gone  to  sea  must  re- 
member the  first  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment— ^the  *  Is  this  all  V  For  the  horizon 
is  close  and  contracted,  and  it  is  not  until 
he  has  waited,  with  a  heart  open  to  re- 
ceive them,  that  it  is  granted  him  to 
behold  the  manifold  wonders  that  unroll 
before  him  ever  after,  day  by  day.  Great 
to  me,  henceforth,  are  all  the  triumphs 
of  men  over  this  ocean. 

The  being  pre-eminently  of  the  sea, 
strikes  me  as  the  chief  element  of  great- 
ness in  the  creed  of  our  far-off  forefathers, 
the  Scandinavians.  They  have  left  as 
memorials  of  it  no  Iliads,  no  marble- 
CTumbling  monuments  ot  unearthly 
beauty,  speaking  of  dties,  and  culture, 
and  genius,  tempered  and  moulded  by 
the  south;  but  a  simple  unadorned  creed, 
child-like  in  its  unasking  faithfulness, 
manly  in  its  stem  beauty  and  earnest- 
ness. It  is  inspired  by  the  land  in 
which  they  lived-— great  rocks  within  the 


hearing  of  the  sea;  a  cold  glitter  of  soib* 
mer  about  the  brows  of  the  hills,  and  the 
fire  of  volcanoes  at  their  heart.  Tbdr 
literature  is  a  song  of  the  sea.  I  always 
think  of  their  god-hero  in  the  storm, 
when  they  cry  to  him,  *  Is  this  a  time  to 
sing  of  maidens,  when  the  sail  is  torn, 
and  when  our  shoulders  are  weary  of  the 
oar  V  And  then  the  Scripture-like  sim- 
plicity-^*  But  he  answered,  and  saag.' 
Who  remembers  not  Christopher  Coluin- 
bus,  with  calm  eyes  looking  ever  to  tha 
sunset,  the  terror  of  that  unknown  wc»ld 
of  waters  about  him  (more  awful,  I  think, 
to  him  in  its  calm  than  in  stonn),  teem- 
ing with  revelations  of  strange  and  abound- 
ing life  ?  When  I  thought  of  him  there — 
the  one  man  among  the  crowd  of  crondi- 
ing  slaves — ^how  great  is  heroism,  how 
rare !  And  Tasco  de  Qama,  with  tiiat 
brave  heart  of  his — ^a  more  demonstra- 
tive man  this- — as  I  see  him.  The 
shrieking  sailors,  bold  men  too,  but  who 
have  met  more  than  their  match;  they 
see  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape,  the  guardian 
of  the  gates  of  the  unlmown  world  be- 
yond, in  those  gales  chill  with  the  distant 
winter,  which  strike  them  from  the  soutii; 
it  is  his  hand  that  grasps  their  ship  by 
the  straining  and  cracking  cordage,  and 
lays  it,  like  a  bauble,  upon  its  side;  it  is 
his  coming  that  is  hidden  in  the  white 
smoke  of  foam.  And  Yasco  de  Gama, 
not  calm  like  that  other  (for  he  too  be- 
lieves somewhat  in  the  spirit),  but  defiant, 
raises  his  arm  and  dares  it  to  battle. 
Victory  is  always  great,  and  doubly  so 
when  the  enemy  comes  ag£unst  a  man 
upon  his  quiet  way.  He  did  not  go  to 
fight;  they  came  thinking  to  overwhdm 
him;  he  conquers,  and  passes  on. 

There  is  such  a  simplicity  and  grandeur 
about  these  men,  as  accords  wdl  with 
the  element  on  which  they  triumphed ; 
very  different  they  seem  to  us  from 
those  whom  these  days  call  heroes — 
soldiers  with  the  *pomp  and  drcnm- 
stance.'  We  never  ask  the  colour  of  the 
doak  De  Gama  wore,  or  how  his  cocked 
hat  fitted.  The  world's  msiUe  heroes 
are  no  more.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 
We  bring  lightning  from  heaven  to  our 
jars,  and  lecture  over  it  in  white  kid 
gloves;  we  train  it,  and  use  it,  and  talk 
with  it  across  seas.  Our  heroes — ^for, 
thank  Heaven,  we  have  them  still — waXk 
softly  by;  we  jostle  against  them  in  the 
Strand  and  Begent  Street,  and  do  not 
know  them. 

While  I  talk,  our  anchor  has  drq^yped, 
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and  we  look  about  us.  The  little  bay 
looks  active  and  busy  with  shipping; 
loading  and  unloading  goes  on  merrily 
to  the  chanting  of  the  sailors,  which 
iwund  is  borne  pleasantly  across  the  water 
■with  every  little  breath  of  wind;  with  it 
comes  a  heavy  perfume  of  sugar  and 
-spices,  languid  and  rich.  Here  lies  the 
borne  steamer  from  India,  like  Gulliver 
among  the  Lilliputians,  moored  and 
anchored;  and  taken  by  storm  by  crowds 
of  black  fellows  with  coal  barges,  who  are 
shouting  and  heaving  coa]«  Her  passen^ 
gers  are  lolling  over  the  stem,  dropping 
sixpences  into  the  water,  which  are 
caught  long  before  they  reach  the  bottom, 
by  one  or  other  of  these  natives,  who 
live  in  water  apparently  as  easily  as  on 
land,  and  plunge  about  perfectly  careless 
of  sharks,  of  which  there  are  many.  I 
saw  one  lymg  m  the  sun,  with  his  huge 
ba(^  fin  above  water,  which  must  have 
been  at  least  fifteen  feet  in  length.  I 
understand  they  show  a  decided  prefe- 
rence for  the  European,  and  will  select 
him  from  among  twenty  negroes  or  In- 
dians. Accidents  from  them,  however, 
are  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  the  bay,  and 
the  bathers  are  at  all  times  numerous. 

The  costume  of  these  divers  precludes 
the  possibility  of  their  dressmg  or  un- 
dressing; and  after  a  few  of  these  diving 
performances,  they  shake  themselves,  and 
heave  up  more  coals.  Now  the  boat  of 
an  Arab  or  Turkish  ship  shoots  across  the 
bay,  with  the  twelve  oars  flashing,  and 
the  twelve  fezzes  bobbing  forwardS,  and 
the  dignified  Turk  reclinmg  in  the  stom; 
and  past  us  glides  the  serious-looking 
medical  officer's  boat,  with  that  official  in 
a  white  hat,  canying  a  white  umbrella, 
imder  a  white  awning.  He  is  going  out 
to  ycmder  ship  which  has  newly  arrived 
from  Calcutta,  and  whence  so  many  an- 
xious faces  are  looking  to  the  shore,  an^ 
tidpating  a  scamper  on  dry  land,  and 
a  sleep  on  a  bed  placed  horizontally. 
We  shall  see  the  yellow  flag  go  up  to  the 
mast-head  immediately,  and  the  anxious 
feces  may  compose  themselves  for  the 
next  three  weeks,  and  try  to  be  happy 
in  a  hot  berth,  embracing  the  posts 
thereof,  lest  unawares  they  descend  over 
rapi^y,  and  be  eaten  by  bugs  and  over- 
run by  cockroaches;  and  all,  for  why? 
The  ship  anchored  off  Ceylon  on  her  way 
hither,  and  small-pox  is  said  to  have  ex- 
isted somewhere  on  that  island. 

This  morning  my  Lord  Bishop,  in  the 
midst  of  the  prescribed  ritual,  says  some- 


what, in  a  manly  and  gentle  voice,  of  some 
of  us  being  near  the  end  of  our  journey, 
and  desiring  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
our  hearts  to  the  Great  Maker  and  Pre- 
server of  alL  I  fear  that  some  of  us, 
who  have  our  knowledge  of  bishops  from 
those  who  aie  most  prominent,  and  from 
a  distant  gUmpse  of  them  in  ^another 
place,'  clothed  on  with  those  robes  which, 
to  the  uninitiated,  give  fancies  of  peeresses 
in  their  own  right,  are  apt  to  judge  un- 
charitably of  these  church  dignitaries. 
Let  me  give  my  testimony  to  this  one: 
devout  without  affectation,  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  noble  and  self-sacri- 
ficing; firm  in  bis  own  beUefs,  but  chari- 
table and  gentle  to  all  the  world  about 
him.  It  is  not  pleasure  that  takes  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  from  his  calm 
English  village  rectory  to  the  wastes  oi 
Africa.  Our  sea-life  is  past,  when  leav- 
ing the  huge  steamer  we  step  down  into 
a  httle  cockle-shell  boat  leaping  and  danc- 
ing on  every  wave,  and  are  pulled  quickly 
toward  shore.  Passed  a  quiet  grave-yiurd 
with  palm-trees,  and  the  tide  lipping 
and  gurgling  among  the  weeds.  Many  a 
lonely  heart  at  home,  I  doubt  not,  has 
pictured  to  itself  this  place.  It  is  always 
sad  to  see  the  En^ish  names  upon  these 
80  distant  stones;  yet,  perhaps,  even  this 
forms  one  of  the  links  in  the  great  chain 
of  human  sympathy  and  love,  which  shall 
one  day  bind  all  peoples  and  places  of 
this  earth  in  its  embrace.  Wandering, 
some  months  ago,  along  the  shore  of  St 
Vincent,  the  dreariest  and  most  desolate 
of  islands,  I  came,  all  at  once,  upon  a 
white  stone  pillar,  and  the  old  tale  told 
upon  it.  The  whole  story  rises  in  the 
heart— the  young  love  so  hopeful  and 
trusting  in  England — ^the  wife's  devotion 
and  gentle  suffering  in  the  trial  of  a  mili- 
tary life  in  Indiar—the  returning  hope, 
with  the  daily  progress  towards  homel- 
and the  widower  lays  her  under  that 
white  arid  sand,  and  returns  alone.  Such 
a  tale  is  woven  into  the  lives  of  many 
in  England,  where  we  have  our  Indian 
world  drawing  its  one  or  two  from  every 
hearth.  Ah,  have  not  I  too  dreamed  daily 
of  your  grave,  old  unforgotten  friend,  by 
the  sacared  river  of  Egypt,  and  the  pyra- 
mids watehing  over  it  for  evermore. 

We  land  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  amphi- 
theatre of  bold  stem  hills;  there  was  a 
hurricane  but  two  days  ago,  and  these 
hills  have  to  the  very  top  a  depth  of 
green  colour,  which  is  wonderful,  against 
the  clear  sky.    Here  and  there  a  tree 
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lies  uprooted  agaiost  a  chasm  of  rock. 
The  view  is  fresh  and  unnatural  (if  I  may 
say  so),  as  though  the  colour  were  yet 
wet.  We  are  surrounded  by  troops  of 
men  and  boys — African,  Indian,  Chinese, 
and  mongrel  of  all,  with  every  hue  of 
colour  from  yellow  to  jet — shrieking  and 
shouting  in  a  language  composed  appa- 
rently, according  to  the  approved  Scot- 
tish mixture,  of  half  water,  and  half 
something  else — ^the  inevitable  half  in 
this  case  being  French,  the  other  the 
native  language  of  the  speaker.  *  Hi ! 
moi  Anglais — ^mon  voiture  la.  Hi !  moi 
Anglais,  bifstek — ^moi  Anglais.' 

When  I  add,  that  the  costume  of  these 
men  is  as  mixed  as  their  language,  hav- 
ing the  countless  variations  that  may  be 
conceived  between  the  two  extremes  of 
no  dress  at  all,  and  the  full  dress  of  an 
old  military  coat,  Chinese  trousers,  and  a 
green  turban,  a  tolerable  notion  of  the 
medley  will  appear  to  my  intelligent 
friend  the  reader.  Escaping  their  hands, 
and  plunging  into  the  nearest  coach,  I 
am  borne  through  half-paved  streets  to 
the  house  of  an  old  acquaintance.  At 
his  gate  a  distressing  incident  takes  place. 
Let  me  premise,  that  I  am  one  of  those 
martyrs  to  sensibility  who  have  never 
ventured  to  confront  a  Hansom  cab-driver 
at  a  police-office,  but  have  paid  with 
meek  resignation  my  shilling  a-mile  for 
quiet.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  did 
object  on  this  occasion  to  pay  the  driver 
three  dollars,  and  in  tacit  answer  to  his 
demand  for  this  sum  handed  him  one 
rupee.  His  excitement  at  this  becomes 
intense;  his  words  rush  forth,  amid  vio- 
lent gesticulations,  in  a  torrent  such  as 
I  have  scarce  seen  equalled  in  an  anti- 
papal  Exeter  Hall  lecturer,  or  in  an  Irish 
mendicant.  Now  he  throws  his  arms 
forward,  scowling  at  the  obnoxious  coin; 
now  he  stoojps,  and  lifts  a  piece  of  mud  to 
his  lips,  saying,  as  plainly  as  gesture  can 
speak,  ^Mashallah,  shall  I  eat  dirt? — 
who  is  this  who  cometh  amongst  us,  and 
laugheth  at  our  beards  V  As  WeUington 
rejoiced  when  Blucher  appeared  with  his 
Prussians,  so  I,  when  my  old  London 
acquamtance  arrived.  In  an  instant  he 
comprehends  the  case,  looks  sternly  at 
my  persecutor,  and  utters  a  grave  mono- 
syllable which  (I  do  not  understand  Hin- 
dostanee)  sounds  like  *  chupe;'  upon  which 
the  poor  man  lapses  into  senility,  and 
tremblingly  ascends  his  chariot,  and  I 
behold  him  again  no  more. 

As  I  ride  slowly  through  the  valley 


that  evening,  and  have  reached  the  brow 
of  the  descent  toward  the  coast,  by  the 
starlight  I  see  the  town  hushed  and  quiet 
among  the  trees  by  the  shore,  and  the 
wild  rugged  hills  dark  in  shadow  behind. 
One  who  has  not  visited  the  East  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  everywhere  silence 
that  is  immediately  after  sunset  The 
whole  world  has  closed  its  eyes.  The 
island  (from  the  height  we  know  it  to  be 
but  a  small  spot  of  land)  Ues  like  a  sea- 
bird  asleep  upon  the  sea.  The  Southern 
Cross,  the  symbol  of  this  new  world 
which  has  opened  to  me,  stands  aboye 
the  hills.  In  the  north,  old  Orion,  with 
memories  and  kind  thoughts  of  that  north 
where  home  is. 

I  find  in  my  book  of  *shreds  and 
patches'  a  sonnet  dated  some  days  after, 
expressing  somewhat  this  island-feeling 
of  which  I  have  spoken: — 

Climb  with  me  to  the  peak  of  this  one  hil!. 

Round  which  the  island  like  a  suppliant  11^, 

"**'     '    r,  as  though  the  clear  and  naked 


Clinginff,  i 
skiei 


Q&Ye  blessing  through  its  monarch,   who 

could  still. 
When  all  was  dark,  and  clouds  with  tempest 

driven, 
Look  with  unchanging  &ithfulness  to  heaven. 
See  but  this  little  resting-place  o£  land. 
Nor  wonder  how  the  outer  world  goes  by 
In  the  swift  stream  of  time,  unheard,  un- 

scann'd 
Of  us,  who  in  the  eddy  silent  lie. 
East,  west,  south,  north — ocean  a£Etr  and 

near — 
There  lost  in  sky,  here  on  the  coral  roars. 
Deaf,  unappeasable,  it  holds  me  here. 
And  stretches  far  away  to  nameless  shores. 

But  in  the  night,  for  above  all  this  feel- 
ing of  isolation,  perhaps  in  part  arising 
from  it,  is  the  sense  of  unspeakable  love 
and  reverence  which  the  season  inspire^ 
when  we  have  given  us  to  see,  as  in  a 
glass  darkly,  the  glory  and  serene  joy 
that  lie  around  us,  like  a  greater  sea  un- 
bounded and  etemaL  In  all  the  dark- 
nesses with  which  nature  is  surrounded, 
in  sleep,  in  night,  and  in  death,  we  have, 
ever  and  imon,  glimpses  of  a  depth  of 
beauty  and  wisdom  so  great,  that  the 
darkness  covers  it  in  its  fulness  from 
these  mortal  eyes,  which  cannot  look  npon 
God  and  live.  The  town  is  deserted, 
and  my  horse's  hoofs  ring  hollow  and  loud 
upon  the  streets;  the  insects  are  clurring 
in  the  trees,  and  the  ship's  bells  are 
heard  from  the  bay. 

As  I  sit  in  my  bedroom,  thinking  over 
all  the  day's  events,  I  am  aware  of  a  new 
torture,  till   now  unrememb^red.    The 
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mosquitoes  are  upon  me;  they  wheel 
round  me,  rejoice  over  me,  gorge  them- 
selves upon  my  miserable  body,  fly  off, 
and  return  with  new  zest  I  wave  feeble 
handkerchiefs,  lash  about  with  angry 
towels,  but  it  is  of  no  avail;  so  I  take 
refuge  within  the  curtains,  and  sleep. 

I  dream  that  I  am  asleep  in  England, 
and  that  I  wake  to  hear  the  lark  singing, 
and  to  see  the  white  dew  upon  the  grass. 
Some  such  vision  haunts  me  as  I  write 
these  hues,  and  remember  that  this  is 
May-day: — 

NatTire's  long  night,  Winter,  is  come  and 
gone. 


And  all  hath  risen  with  morning.     Blue- 
eyed  May, 
With  tears  new-dried,  too  happy  to  be  gay. 
Leads  Summer  in,  half-blinded  with  his 

crown 
Of  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  sunshine.    One 

by  one. 
The  fields  put  on  their  glory,  as  the  grey 
EoUs  off  its  curtain,  and  the  breaking  day 
Breaks  o'er  the  runnel  murmuring  adown. 
All  yet  a  moment  hush'd.   0  happy  mom  ! 
The  spear-grass  rustles,  whence  the  lark 

nas  sprung. 
Filling  the  air  with  song;  the  shepherd's 

horn 
Shouts  up  the  valley,  and  the  lowing  kine 
Answer  it  like  an  echo  far  and  fine — 
The  old  world  hath  arisen,  and  is  young. 


MEMORANDA  BY  A  MARINE  OFFICER: 
OR,  GLASSES  FROM  LIFE'S  PHANTASMAGORIA. 


SUPEBYISED  BY  ABEL  LOO. 


GLASS  XXXI. 

ACCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN  IN  THE  BEST 

BEOULATED  SHIPS. 

We  heard  no  more  of  Fouche,  or  of  the 
catamaran. 

I  had  often  wished  to  witness  the  effect 
of  a  shell,  and  one  day  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  A  well-directed 
nine-inch  (I  think)  came  from  the  French 
batteries,  forming  a  magnificent  parahola, 
plump  down  through  the  maintop,  wound- 
ing several  of  the  men,  and  doing  other 
serious  damage,  passed  hetween  the  main- 
mast and  mizzen,  and  dropped  over- 
board close  alongside.  It  exploded  just 
as  it  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  making  a  mighty  commotion,  and 
splashing  the  foam  about  in  all  directions. 
Had  it  burst  a  moment  sooner,  many  a 
brave  fellow  must  have  lost  the  number 
of  his  mess. 

I  beheve  I  shall  be  justified  in  stating, 
that  I  was  an  especial  favourite  on  board 
the  L .  The  captain  frequently  in- 
vited me  to  dine  with  him;  Mr  Ladslove 
treated  me  like  a  younger  brother;  Mr 
Winkworth  showed  a  grim  preference; 
the  marine  officers  were  continually  send- 
ing for  me  to  their  cabins;  the  surgeon 
smiled  when  we  met^  the  purser  was  my 
particular  friend;  and  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  man  among  the  crew  but 
would  have  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
to  do  me  a  service.    I  have  scarcely  the 


weakness  and  conceit,  however,  to  attri- 
bute all  this  to  my  own  superlative  con- 
versational talents,  or  power  of  rendering 
myself  agreeable;  and  would  rather  set  it 
down  to  a  capital  piece  of  forethought 
and  policy  on  the  part  of  my  grandfather, 
who  was  at  the  bottom  of  everything  that 
ever  brought  me  comfort,  or  gave  me 
pleasure.  When  we  were  in  town,  and 
the  good  old  man  was  storing  my  sea- 
chest,  he  purchased  for  me,  among  other 
things,  about  a  quarter  of  a  hundred- 
weight of  a  very  admirable  kind  of  ginger- 
bread, which  was  made  in  huge  square 
blocks,  about  the  size  of  the  Greek  Lexi- 
con at  Hazelcopse,  and  with  which  my 
father  had  given  me  many  a  sore  thump 
on  the  head.  This  gingerbread,  my  grand- 
father told  me,  was  one  of  the  nicest 
things  I  could  take  with  me  to  sea.  *  A 
slice  of  this,'  he  said,  *  and  a  glass  of  wine, 
Maurice,  will  make  you  a  capital  lunch- 
mark  my  words  if  it  won't.'  I  did  not  • 
pay  much  attention  to  the  squire  at  the 
time;  but  one  day,  after  we  had  been 
shotting  and  shelling  the  batteries  pretty 
fiercely,  feeling  rather  hungry,  I  went  down 
and  cut  a  slice,  and  brought  a  piece  for 
the  capitain,  who  turned  his  nose  up  at  it 
at  first,  but  presently  said  he  had  never 
tasted  anything  so  capital,  and  threw  out 
a  strong  hint  for  another  piece;  and  then 
the  rich  smell  of  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr  Ladslove,  and  he  said,  *  Mau- 
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rice,  my  boy,  what  have  you  got  there?' 
so  I  gave  him  a  bit.  Then  a  puff  of 
wind  carried  the  aroma  directly  into  con- 
tact with  the  olfactory  organ  of  Mr  Wink- 
worth,  wid  his  eye  proposed  a  slice;  and 
then  Mr  Macpherson  wished  to  taste,  out 
of  mere  curiosity:  and  afterwards  Mr 
Lake,  the  second  lieutenant  of  marines, 
at  the  same  moment  that  Mr  Seago,  hap- 
pening to  pass,  cried,  *  Nonsense,  Drum- 
more,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  us  that  that 
black  stuff  is  eatable?  let  me  try ;'  upon 
which  Mr  Honeywood  the  surgeon  said, 
*  Pooh,  pooh,  give  it  to  the  sharks — stay, 
upon  my  word  it  isn't  bad}'  until,  at 
last,  the  fame  of  this  celebrated  ginger- 
bread spread  all  over  the  ship,  and  eight 
or  ten  blocks  disappeared  with  marvellous 
celerity. 

*A  capital  idea  of  your  grandfather's, 
that  gingerbread,'  said  Sir  David.  *  By 
the  by,  Maurice,  you  had  better  dine 
with  me  to-day,  I  want  to  have  a  little 
quiet  conversation.* 

This  quiet  conversation  closely  affected 
my  future  career  and  prospects.  *  Mau- 
rice,' he  said,  *you  have  now  been  nearly 
four  months  with  us  at  sea,  and  are  able  to 
say  whether  you  like  it,  or  the  reverse. 
Your  grandfather  was  anxious  for  you  to 
come  and  see  a  little  of  this  sort  of  life, 
in  order  that  you  might  fix  upon  a  pro- 
fession, and  form  your  fhture  plans.  A 
young  man,  no  matter  what  his  position 
and  resources  may  be,  should  always  have 
a  profession;  without  it,  he  is  but  a  bur- 
den t«|jiimself  and  friends,  and  there  is 
neither  aim  nor  object  in  his  existence. 
The  squire  thought  this  little  cruise  with 
us  would  either  give  you  a  liking  for  the 
navy,  or  a  disgust  of  it,  and  the  sooner 
the  finger  of  fate's  compass  points  to  the 
one  or  the  other,  the  better  for  yourself 
and  all  belonging  to  you.  Now,  tell  me, 
do  you  like  the  sea?' 

*  Yes,  Sir  David.' 

*  Do  you  wish  to  make  it  your  profes- 
sion?' 

'I  do.' 

'  But,  recollect,  you  will  be  many  years 
Working  your  way  up  to  a  respectable 
standing  in  the  service.  There  is  a  wide 
interval  between  the  midshipman  and  the 
commander.' 

*  I  have  thought  of  that,  sir,  and  am 
anxious  to  carry  out  my  original  plans. 
I  should  like  to  enter  the  marines.' 

*  Jusf  what  I  was  going  to  advise;  you 
cannot  do  better.  I  wish  I  had  influence, 
but  unfortunately  I  have  none,  or  you 


should  hare  ft  comniission  to-morrow. 
State  your  wishes  to  the  squire  and  yout 
friend  Captain  Ad^r,  and,  in  the  mean^ 
time,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I 
will---depend  on  it.' 

I  thanked  Sk  David,  and  said,  'Mr 
Macpherson  tells  me  that  if  I  can  mak« 
a  friend  of  some  noblenaan,  it  will  be  in 
his  power  to  procure  me  a  commisaon.' 

*  Stop,  did  I  not  hear  you  say,  one  d«y, 
that  you  rendered  some  personal  service 
to  Lord  Brooke?* 

*  Yes,  sir,  his  horse  came  down  with  him, 
and  I  lent  him  mine  to  get  home  upon.' 

*  The  very  thing!  *  cried  Captain  A ^ 

pointing  at  me  with  his  finger,  and  look- 
ing along  it  as  though  it  had  been  a  pis- 
tol; *what  the  deuce  more  do  you  wanti 
0:0  to  Lord  Brooke,  sir — go  instantly.'' 

I  glanced  from  the  port,  and  was  just 
about  to  ask  Sir  David  to  oblige  me  with 
the  loan  of  his  gig,  or  the  cutter,  or  the 
launch,  or  the  jollyboat,  when  he  laaghed, 
and  said,  *  I  mean,  when  you  get  ashore, 
for  we  shall  drop  anchor  in  the  Downs 
agam,  before  many  days.  That  will  do 
now;  we  need  say  no  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   Consider  me  fclways  your  friend.' 

It  is  not  always  that  a  midshipman 
finds  a  friend  and  fJsktherinhis  command- 
ing ofiicer;  but  Captain  A— —  was  one 
of  the  most  kind-hearted  and  generous 
men  in  the  service.  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  he  had  not  his  occasional  black 
days  and  fits  cf  sguall,  for  that  would  be 
to  say  that  he  was  not  a  man  and  a  Ri- 
tish  sailor.  I  remember  seeing  him  in  ft 
great  rage  once,  when  two  or  three  well- 
durected  shots  from  the  batteries  had 
killed  several  of  the  men,  and,  for  the 
time,  seriously  crippled  our  movements. 
He  clenched  his  fist  savagely,  capered 
about  the  deck  like  a  mountebank,  and 
cried,  as  we  blazed  away  broadside  after 
broadside,  *  Give  it  them,  my  boys!  gite 
it  the  cowardly  dogs!  give  it  the  frog- 
eating  rascals!  give  it  them!  gi-i-ve  it 
them ! '  And  he  could  swear  a  good  stick, 
too,  when  he  set  about  it;  but  I  need  not 
be  particular  in  noting  down  every  littie 
nautical  expletive  he  availed  himself  of 
on  the  occasion.  Good,  kind,  generous 
Sir  David!  I  drain  a  bumper  to  your 
memory  to-day;  and  would  you  had  had 
your  brave  heart's  wish,  in  dying,  like  a 
true  man,  sword  in  hand,  yardarm  and 
yardarm  with  the  enemy,  instead  of  going 
to  the  bottom  in  the  helpless  way  you 
did,  with  all  your  gallant  imd  devoted 
fellows  around  you! 
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I  should  explain,  that,  although  in  this 
hastily-written  flMrative  I  have  given 

Captain  A the  title  of  Sir  David,  he 

did  not,  in  reality,  receive  the  honour  of 
knighthood  until  a  year  or  two  after, 
little  slips  and  blunders  of  this  kind  often 
occur  in  the  hurry  of  composition,  and  do 
not  stare  us  in  the  face  till  afterwards, 
when  they  have  gone  forth,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  alter  them. 

*  Letters  for  you,'  said  Buchanan,  fling* 
ing  down  a  packet  one  morning  as  I  was 
dressing. 

'Letters!  who  teought  then^ ? * 

'One  of  the  gun-brigs— don't  bother 
me,  Fve  got  a  yam  from  Susan,  crossed 
and  re-crossed  like  a  chess-board,  and 
written  in  three  diflferent-KX)loured  inks. 
If  you  hear  any  one  asking  after  me,  say 
Tm  ill;'  and  off  Buchanan  hurried  to  a 
secret  nook  in  one  of  the  tops,  where  he 
would  be  safe  from  interruption.  I  was 
glad  to  see  him  in  good  spirits  again,  for 
they  had  been  in  a  very  depressed  state  ever 
since  that  melancholy  affair  of  his  friend 
Harding,  who,  it  will  be  remembered„was 
drowned  the  day  our  boat  capsized  among 
the  breakers  off  Deal. 

There  were  no  less  than  four  letters — 
firom  my  grandfather,  Wilhelmine,  Con- 
stance, and  Yanderdecken.  I  read  my 
grandfieithei^s  first,  then  Wilhelmine's, 
then  Vanderdedten's,  and  kept  Con- 
stance's till  the  last,  as  a  choice  morsel 
I  read  it  by  candle-light  in  my  hammock, 
«nd  nearly  set  the  ship  on  fire.  The 
sentary  who  stood  at  the  gun-room  do(Hr 
had  to  call  for  a  bucket  of  water,  and  he 
and  the  master-at-arms  together  con- 
trived to  extinguish  the  flames.  Mr 
Ladslove  was  v^y  angry  about  it,  called 
me  a  careless  young  hound,  and  thr^ten- 
ed  to  acquaint  the  captain.  The  next 
morning,  however,  he  said,  peiiiaps  he 
had  been  a  little  hasty,  and  used  stronger 
language  than  he  had  intended.  '  Take 
better  care  in  future,.  Maurice,  that's  all,' 
said  he;  'those  love^etters  are  inflam- 
mable things,  and  you  may  think  your- 
sdf  lucky  to  have  escs^[)ed  this  time  with 
a  mere  scorching.' 

Yanderdecken  said: — 

*  Hazsloopse^  Monday  evening. 

'My  dear  and  valiant  Maurice,T— How 
I  envy  you!  you  have  actually  been  in 
action,  and  had  the  cannon-shots  flying 
about  you  in  all  directions!— over  your 
head,  under  your  arms,  and  between  your 
legs! — and  not  wounded  either!  Whieit  a 


providential  deliverance!  what  mhacu^ 
lous  escapes!  what  a  hero  you  will  hence^ 
forth  be!  and  how  I  long  to  set  eyes  upon 
you  ftgain! 

'A  duel,  too,  with  small-swords!  and 
pinked  your  man!  Upon  my  word,  I 
envy  you  all  this,  and  long  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  it.  When  shall  we  meet  ?  when 
do  you  expect  to  return  to  England  1  but 
I  suppose  that  will  not  be  till  these  wars 
— bella,  horrida  hdla! — ore  over,  and 
the  ship  is  paid  off.  What  a  strut  you 
will  have,  to  be  sure!  and  what  a  sensa- 
tion you  will  create  in  these  parts! 

'Eveiything  goes  on  much  as  usual 
here.  Your  father  is  as  solitary  in  his 
movements,  and  as  sepulchral  as  the 
ghost  in  'Hamlet;'  your  grandfather  takes 
the  jack  out  of  the  big  pool,  and  blows 
his  whistle  for  me  when  he  wants  the 
landing-net;  your  mother  is  sending  out 
a  fresh  batch  of  light  summer  garments 
for  the  Tuscarora  warriors;  the  captain, 
who  has  not  suffered  from  any  of  lus  old 
fits  latterly,  is  superintending  the  erection 
of  some  new  kennels  for  the  hounds; 
Aunt  Penelope  carries  on  the  usual  flir-» 
tation  with  Messrs  Skelton  and  Civett; 
and  Wilhelmine,  Constance,  and  I,  may 
be  found  every  evening  on  our  accustomed 
walks,  down  the  lanes  and  over  the  mea- 
dows, amusing  ourselves  now  and  then 
with  a  little  botanical  study,  or  wishing 
you  were  here  to  relate  your  naval  expe* 
riences,  and  make  us  laugh. 

'  By  the  by,  I  went  up  to  the  Jolliffes 
the  other  day, and  your  old flameHester 
inquired  very  tenderly  after  youi^  ten- 
derly, indeed,  that  Cupid  Button,  and  an- 
other young  clodpole  named  Roger  Stubbs, 
who  has  entered  the  field  since  you  left, 
felt  quite  angry  and  jealous.  Roger  is  a 
fine  stripping  fellow,  with  a  face  as  round 
as  the  Butch  clock  that  hangs  by  the 
cellar  door,  and  seems  to  have  got  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  old  lady,  the  ugh 
Jolliffe  himself  sides  with  Cupid,  while 
Hester,  I  know,  laughs  at  both,  and  told 
me  she  would  rather  have  your  little 
finger,  than  a  score  of  such  bashful 
boobies.  Old  Jolliffe,  I  should  tell  you, 
seems  quite  persuaded  that  you  will  re- 
turn with  a  wooden  leg.  He  once  saw  two 
jolly  jack-tars  at  a  fair,  somewhere  near 
Coventry,  and,  as  they  happened  both  to 
have  timber  toes,  he  naturally  holds  these 
appendages  and  .the  naval  service  to  be 
inseparably  connected.  Pray  take  care 
of  yourself,  therefore;  and  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  something  more  of,  or  from  you, 
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shortly,  believe  me  ever  your  affectionate 
and  admiring  friend, 

*  Vanderdecken  Adair. 

'P.  S. — Mr  Givett  sends  his  respects, 
and  Nathan,  hearing  that  I  am  writing 
you,  begs  to  be  remembered.' 

My  first  cruise  was  over;  the  L , 

with  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  anchored 
off  Deal,  and  I  bade  my  captain  and  mess- 
mates adieu.  Perhaps  I  should  see  them 
again;  perhaps  not;  it  depended  much 
upon  the  reception  I  met  with  from  Lord 
Brooke. 

Before  I  left  the  ship,  I  happened  to 
examine  into  the  state  oi  my  wardrobe. 
Oh,  what  a  falling  off  was  there!  What 
had  become  of  my  four  or  five  dozen  ele- 
gant shirts]  and  where  was  that  large 
well-selected  assortment  of  stockings  that 
I  had  brought  with  me  to  sea?  and  my 
twelve  or  fifteen  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes? 
and  a  number  of  other  articles  of  attire 
and  nick-nacks  upon  which  I  had 
prided  myself  so  much?  Echo  answered, 
*Where?' 

I  could  make  my  affidavit,  were  it 
required,  that  I  saw  a  pair  of  these  iden- 
tical stockings  on  the  mis-shapen  calves 
of  Hampson  the  morning  I  left;  and  I 
had  a  strong  suspicion  that  I  recognised 
a  bit  ci  one  of  my  neatly-worked  shirt 
frills  sticking  out  of  Marten's  sea-chest, 
as  I  ran  back  rather  unexpectedly  to  bid 
him  good-by.  I  did  not  wish  to  expose 
him  before  the  whole  ship's  company, 
however,  more  particularly  as  I  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  ashore,  and  said  no  more 
about  it. 

But  there  was  one  thing  it  became  me 
not  to  forget.  Marten  and  I  had  never 
settled  that  little  affair  about  the  biscuit 
tray.  I  thought  it  would  be  right  and 
gentlemanly  to  r^ind  him  of  it,  and  did 
so  before  I  went  down  the  side. 

*  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  that,' 
said  Marten. 

*  No,  no,  you  were  speaking  of  it  this 
morning,'  returned  Buchanan,  *  and  told 
me  you  could  have  pinked  Drummore 
easily,  and  would,  had  you  not  been  in- 
terrupted.' 

*  Veiy  well,  come  ashore  with  me.  Mar- 
ten,* cried  I;  *Mr  Ladslove  will  give  you 
leave.' 

*  No,  I  can't  conveniently  now;  it  will 
be  my  afternoon  watch.* 

*  I  will  relieve  you  of  that  with  plea- 
sure,* said  Bazeley;  *  don't  let  such  a  trifle 
prevent  your  going.' 


*  Thank  you  kindly,  Tom;  I  should  not 
like  to  trespass  on  your  good-nature.' 

'Do  come.  Marten,'  urged  I;  'we could 
go  out  of  sight  up  the  beach  youder,  and 
the  thing  would  be  so  pleasant  and  Sftug.' 

*  No;  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  cherish 
any  ill  feeling.* 

*  Pistols,  2  you  prefer  them  to  small- 
swords; I  am  by  no  means  particular; 
anything  you  like,  from  a  ship's  musket 
to  a  harpoon.' 

'Good-by,  Prummore,  good-by!'  and 
away  went  Marten — with  a  pair  of  my 
handsome  dress  silk  stockings  upon  hu 
lega- 

*  Give  way,  my  lads,  give  way ! '  A  long 
adieu  to  Sir  David,  and  all  my  old  com- 
rades on  board  the  L 1 

«LASS  XXXII. 

'  At  windows  lasses  peep'd,  a  score. 
Neighbours  met  at  every  door, 
Serjeant  twirl'd  his  sash  and  story. 
And  talk'd  of  wounds,  of   honour,  and 
glory.' — Old  Song. 

On  arriving  in  London,  thinking  no 
time  should  be  lost,  I  jumped  into  a  coadi, 
and  rattled  off  to  Berkeley  Square.  Lord 
Brooke,  fortunately,  was  at  home.  I  was 
in  hopes  he  would  remember  my  featm«^ 
and  not  leave  me  to  revert  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  horse.  Yes,  he  remembered 
me  at  once,  rang  the  bell  for  lunch, 
and  said  he  longed  to  render  me  some 
service — ^merely  by  way  of  showing  his 
gratitude,  not  cancelling  the  obligation. 
I  told  him  I  had  come  to  ask  him  a  fevour. 

*  It  is  granted  before  you  ask  it,'  said  he. 

*  I  see  you  are  in  the  navy.    Been  in  ac- 
tion yet,  pray] — smelt  powder — hal' 

*  Yes,  my  lord,  we  have  had  a  brush  or 
two  with  the  French  batteries.' 

*  Well  done!  how  did  you  like  it?— a 
glass  of  wine  with  you — ^rather  warm  work, 
I  suppose;'  and  his  lordship  having  thus 
paved  the  way  for  me,  I  told  him,  in 
reply,  that  I  liked  it  very  well,  bui  as 
promotion  in  the  navy  was  rather  slow,  I 
wished  to  enter  the  marine  service,  and 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  calling,  to  ask  if 
he  would  write  to  Lord  Barham,  and * 

*  Oh,  a  commission,  ehl  No,  I  will  not 
write  to  Lord  Barham;  I  will  go  and  Bee 
him  for  you  at  once.  Make  your  mind 
easy;  I  have  a  little  influence,  and  will 
use  it;  you  shall  have  a  commission.  Are 
you  going  to  stay  in  town,  or  do  you  pro- 
ceed to  Hazelcopse  1 ' 

^  I  am  going  home,  my  lord,  to  spend  a 
little  time  with  my  friends.' 
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'True — ^very  proper — ^you  will  create 
quite  a  sensation  down  there.  Well,  I  am 
going  home  shortly  too,  so  come  and  see 
me  at  Warwick.  Bring  your  friends  with 
you,  and  we'll  hrew  them  a  brimmer  of 
punch  in  Guy's  porridge-pot.  I  daresay 
a  month  or  two  will  dapse  before  I  can 
get  you  the  commission;*  and,  upon  this 
understaniUng,  Lord  Brooke  and  I  parted. 
X  thought  him  a  most  delightful  man, 
&nd  already  saw  myself  in  a  scarlet  coat 
and  gold  epaulette. 

I  could  not  pass  through  Birmingham 
•without  calling  to  inquire  after  Doc- 
tor Bage,  and  see  Tom  Dadley.  Mr 
Shovel  was  there,  and  Sophy  in  the  act  of 
pouring  out  the  tea.  My  handsome  uni- 
form and  cocked  hat  took  them  quite  by 
surprise,  but  the  old  lady  had  still  enough 
presence  of  mind  left  to  inquire,  with  a 
glance  towards  the  carpet,  whether  I  had 
wiped  my  shoes  ?  She  was  rather  alarm- 
ed, too,  at  the  dirk,  and  begged  that  it 
might  be  removed  to  another  room;  but 
the  doctor  cried,  *  Stuff  and  nonsense, 
mother!  do  you  think  it  can  spring  out 
and  kill  anybody  of  its  own  accordi '  So  I 
was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the 
dreadful  weapon.  Doctor  Bage  declared 
that  I  had  grown  at  least  an  inch  and  a- 
half  since  I  left  him,  but  Mr  Shovel  said 
it  was  two  inches,  if  it  was  a  hair's-breadth. 
This  put  the  doctor  on  his  mettle,  and, 
getting  me  to  stand  against  the  door,  he 
measured  my  height  with  great  precision, 
and  proved  himself  to  be  in  the  right; 
upon  which  Mr  Shovel  apologised,  wid 
the  two  gentlemen,  shaking  hands  with  a 
great  deal  of  solemnity,  resumed  their 
seats  at  the  table. 

Tom  Dadley  had  not  been  informed  of 
my  arrival,  so  I  took  him,  too,  by  surprise. 
He  had  the  big  pestle  in  his  hand,  but, 
on  seeing  me,  threw  it  back  into  the 
wedgewood  mortar  with  a  force  that  I 
expected  would  dash  it  to  splinters,  and, 
springing  forward,  grasped  my  hand  with 
a  warmth  and  flourish  that  were  quite 
theatrical. 

*  Welcome  back,  Maurice,  my  boy!  this 
is  handsome  of  you,  to  come  and  see  your 
old  friends;  but  what  a  transmogrifica- 
tion! This  is  your  naval  uniform,  eh? 
.  cocked  hat,  too— by  the  god  -fflsculapius ! 
and  a  sword  to  boot! '  Tom  whipped  the 
dirk  out,  quick  as  lightning,  smd  crying 
*0n  your  guard,  sir!'  threw  himself  into 
an  attitude,  and  made  a  pass  at  the  po- 
lished ribs  of  the  great  skeleton.  Then 
he  dragged  me  to  a  chair,  and  made  me 


give  him  a  history  of  my  adventures  since 
I  had  left  Birmingham  and  joined  the 
service. 

*  And  been  in  action,  too]*  cried  Tom 
Dadley — 'in  an  actual  sea-fight,  with 
great  cannon-balls  flying  about  you?  Did 
you  ever  see  any  one  killed?* 

*0  many;  they  sometimes  fell  close  to 
me.* 

*  Close  to  youi  How  near?  within  a 
yard?* 

*  Nearer  than  that.' 

^Nearer  than  a  yard!  what,  asdose  as 
I  stand  to  you  now  ?* 
'   *  Yes;  we  will  suppose  you  to  be  spong- 
ing a  gun — so — ^and  a  shot  comes  and 
carries  your  head  clean  off".* 

*  Clean  off?*  repeated  Dadley  with  a 
gulp;  *  and  what  do  you  do  then  ?  * 

*  Do !  why,  have  him  taken  away,  to 
be  sure,  and  get  another  man  to  fill  his 
place.* 

Dadley  tumed  half  round,  and  gave 
the  large  mortar  a  stir,  then  left  it  again, 
and  asked  how  close  I  had  had  a  cannon* 
ball  pass  to  my  own  head.  I  told  him 
that  once  or  twice  they  had  almost 
touched  me;  and  one  day  I  had  actually 
seen  a  two-and-thirty  pounder  go  between 
the  captain's  legs,  and  was  not  quite  sure 
that  it  hadn't  previously  passed  between 
my  own,  as  Sir  David  and  I  happened  to 
have  been  standing  facing  each  other  at 
the  moment.  On  which  Tom  Dadley  went 
down  on  his  knees,  and  made  a  minute 
inspection  of  my  legs,  beginning  at  the 
hip,  and  so  on  to  the  ankle,  and  ended  by 
putting  his  head  between  them,  and  look- 
ing at  Andrew,  who  occupied  his  old  po- 
sition in  the  comer  among  the  bones. 
Tom  said  he  should  scarcely  have  behoved 
it  possible,  but  he  would  take  my  word 
for  it,  if  I  was  not  joking.  The  same 
night,  after  I  had  got  into  bed,  Dadley 
donned  my  uniform,  clapped  on  the  cocked 
hat,  buckled  on  the  dirk,  and  stanitting 
about  the  room  before  the  glass,  asked 
whether  the  effect  was  at  all  good;  *  but 
gadzooks,  Maurice,*  said  he,  divesting 
himself  again,  and  looking  serious,  *  it 
would  be  much  more  profitable  to  be 
rolling  pills  and  feeling  pulses  here,  than 
have  my  head  knocked  off  my  shoulders 
by  one  of  those  great  cannon-balls  that 
you  talk  about.  I  can't  understand  how 
you  managed  to  escape  them!'  Like 
many  more,  but  for  those  vile  guns,  Tom 
would  himself  have  been  a  sol(&er. 

If  I  had  had  my  wits  about  me,  I 
should  have  written  to  my  grandfather, 
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to  tell  him  I  was  on  my  homeward  march, 
and  request  that  Nathan  might  be  sent 
to  meet  me  with  the  gig  at  the  inn  where 
the  coach  stopped.  As  I  had  neglected 
to  do  this,  my  only  alternative  was  to 
leave  my  portmanteau  there,  and  proceed 
to  Hazelcopse  on  horseback.  *  And  after 
aiy  said  I,  *  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  as  I 
shall  give  my  mother  and  the  squire  a 
pleasant  surprise.'  I,  of  course,  was  in 
ignorance  whether  my  father  would  be 
glad  to  see  me,  or  the  contrary.  He  was 
such  a  grim,  stem  man,  that  I  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  him.  I  was  very 
anxious,  however,  to  gain  his  love  and 
approbation,  and  the  more,  as  my  captain. 

Sir  David  A ^  had  talked  seriously 

with  me  on  the  subject,  and  I  had  given 
him  my  word  that  I  would  endeavour  to 
do  so.  I  suppose  my  grandfj&ther  had 
told  him  how  matters  stood  between  Mr 
Drummore  and  myself. 

A  mounted  midshipman — ^indeed,  a 
midshipman  under  any  circumstances — 
was  by  no  means  a  common  spectacle  in 
the  villages  through  which  I  passed,  and 
the  people  came  out  to  look  at  me.  Some 
gazeil  in  respectful  admiration;  some 
laughed;  some  begged  me  to  put  my 
helm  up,  or  down;  and  others  to  take  a 
reef  in,  or  let  one  out,  as  the  case  might 
be;  but  a  certain  ostler,  leaning  against 
the  gateway  of  a  small  country  inn,  let  fall 
an  observation  which,  if  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed,  would,  I  feared,  compromise 
the  dignity  of  the  service,  so  I  galloped 
savagely  after  him,  and  clapping  a  pistol 
to  his  head,  compelled  him  to  eat  his 
words,  and  make  a  most  submissive  apology. 

The  moment  I  entered  the  avenue 
gate,  my  dog  Gulliver,  who  was  perfOTm- 
ing  sentinel  in  the  distance,  caught  the 
sound  of  hoofs,  and  came  charging  down, 
intending  to  dispute  the  pass  with  me. 
I  spokfe  when  he  had  got  within  about 
twenty  yards,  and  called  him  by  name. 
He  stopped,  stared,  sneezed,  and  recog- 
nising me,  tried  to  leap  on  the  horse's 
back,  but  was  only  able  to  lick  my  hand; 
then  he  barked  loudly,  coursed  round 
and  round  us  half  a  dozen  times,  like  a 
moimted  Sioux  about  an  enemy,  went  off 
up  the  bed  of  the  ditch  at  the  very  top  of 
his  speed,  came  back,  and  at  last,  with  a 
deep  growl,  bounded  over  the  garden  wall, 
and  away  toward  the  house,  with  the 
polite  intention,  I  suppose,  of  announdng 
my  anival  to  those  at  home. 

I  rode  straight  up  to  the  front-door, 
and  the  gratiled  Nathan,  springing  out 


from  the  direction  of  the  stables,  was  JHst 
in  time  to  seize  the  rein  as  I  dismounted. 
The  report  spread  like*  wildfire — Master 
Maurice  had  returned  from  sea !  Faces 
appeared  at  windows,  forms  dark^ied 
doorways — or,  rather,  lighted  them  up— 
and  my  mother  and 'Wilhdniine  roiled 
forward  to  embrace  me* 

*  Maurice !  my  dear  Maurice  J ' 
Where  was  my  father?  let  me  pay  my 

respects  to  him  at  once,  that  he  mi^t  not 
consider  himself  slighted.  He  was  in  Ms 
study.  I  knocked — ^no  answer.  I  teied 
the  door.  It  was  locked  inside — ^like  his 
heart. 

Where  was  my  grandfathCT  ?  Fishing; 
down  at  the  lake  with  Ysoiderdecken. 
I  would  not  let  the  servants  run  and  t^ 
him  I  had  arrived.  I  stole  down  myself 
unobserved.  I  crept  quietly  along  be- 
hind the  bushes,  and  got  within  tw^ity 
yards  of  where  the  pair  were  standing. 
I  threw  a  small  pebUe  at  them. 

*  Vanderdecken,  don't  kick  the  stones 
into  the  water,'  said  my  grandfather,  tes- 
tily; *  that  was  one  thmg  Maurice  never 
used  to  do.  The  slightest  sound  startles 
fish.  Never  stamp,  or  kick,  or  talk  loud. 
I  don't  even  approve  of  that  light  waist- 
coat you  have  on,  for  fish  have  eyes  as 
well  as  ears — there  again  !* 

*  I  didn't  move,  sir,  but  something  cct- 
tainly  dropped  into  the  water.' 

'  Do  you  tell  me  that  you  did  not  lack 
a  stone  into  the  water,  sir?'  asked  my 
grandfather. 

*No,  upon  my  word  I  did  not,  Mr 
Danvers.' 

*  Then,  of  course  you  did  not,'  said  the 
sqpire,  *and  somebody  is  j^aying  us  a 
trick;'  and  picking  up  the  staff  of  the 
landing-net,  he  advanced  towards  the 
bush  that  separated  us;  upon  which  I 
sprang  from  my  concealment,  and  cross^ 
ing  the  staff  with  my  drawn  dirk,  raised 
the  cocked  hat  at  the  same  moment 
gracefully  with  my  left  hand,  a  ^  an  ac- 
complished small-swordsman,        ~" 

Lord  Brooke  had  told  me  that  I  should 
create  a  sensation  at  Hazelcopse,  and  this 
prediction  was  amply  verified.  I  wm 
looked  upon  as  a  great  hero  by  every- 
body— except  Dr  Bamfield  and  my  fsith^. 
I  had  to  relate  the  history  of  my  exploits, 
and  to  shot  and  ^ell,  and  biftttar  saA 
bombard  Boulogne  over  and  over  again 
so  many  times,  that  I  wonder  one  stone 
was  left  standing  on  another;  and  I  should 
think,  if  I  told  that  story  of  the  catama- 
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«ttis  once,  I  must  have  repeated  it  (now 
and  then  with  a  slight  accidental  improve^ 
xnent)  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times,  to  the  intense  delight  and  extreme 
edification  of  my  gaping  audience;  and 
"When  I  spoke  of  the  cannon-shot  plump- 
ing in  at  one  side  of  the  L—  and  out 
At  the  other,  and  whistling  oyer  our  heads, 
and  close  past  our  noses,  and  one  going 
between  the  captain's  legs,  and  men  fall- 
ing all  around  us,  and  being  carried  off  to 
the  cock-pit  on  their  messmates'  shoul- 
ders, Wilhelmine  turned  pale,  and  my 
mother,  quite  alarmed  at  such  a  state  of 
things,  instinctively  put  her  hand  out,  and 
drew  me  closer  to  her  side.  I  didn't  wish 
to  talk  of  these  matters,  but  people  would 
have  it. 

*  And  aU  this  that  you  are  relating  is 
Btrictly  true,  sir,  of  coursef  said  my  father, 
entering  suddenly,  and  greeting  me  for 
the  first  time  since  my  arrival.  He  shook 
my  hand  in  a  cold  way,  and  begged  that 
I  would  proceed  with  my  narrative. 

*  As  true  as  though  you  had  yourself 
seen  it,  fath^,  and  were  yourself  relating 
the  story.* 

*  And  pray,  sir,  how  close  did  you  say 
those  cannon-balls  and  bullets  came  to 
your  head  r 

*  So  near,  sometimes— particularly  the 
rifle-bullets — ^as  almost  to  touch  it.' 

*  Is  not  the  wind  of  a  shot  fataU' 

*  It  is  said  that  men  are  occasionally 
killed  by  it,  but  I  have  not  met  with  more 
than  one  case  of  the  kind.' 

'And  the  shot  were  flying  all  about 
you,  were  they  ]' 

'  In  every  direction,  su:  V 

'  KiHing  men? '  He  laid  an  ugly  empha^ 
sis  on  the  word  men. 

'  Killing  and  disabling  many  poor  fel- 
lows.' 

*  And  sparing  yourself,  by  a  most  spe- 
cial interposition  of  Providence,  I  pre- 
sume]' 

Mr  Drummore  took  a  little  gold  snuff- 
box from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a*  he  de- 
livered himself  of  this  cutting  speech, 
opened  it,  applied  it,  with  middle  fin- 
ger and  thumb,  lightly  to  his  nose,  and 
suffered  his  glance,  as  he  did  so,  to  slip 
slowly  down,  in  a  withering  way,  from  my 
head  to  my  feet.  I  never  beheld  any- 
thing to  equal  it,  even  on  the  stage.  It 
was  terrible,  and  I  thanked  God  that  all 
I  had  been  relating  was  strictly  true,  and 
not  the  mere  coinage  of  my  imagination. 

I  had  resolved,  no  matter  what  the  pro- 
vocation I  received,  to  treat  my  father  with 


perfect  respect  and  politeness,  but  I  had 
not  made  a  vow  to  bear  with  the  insolence 
of  other  people.  Dr  Bamfield  stopped 
to  talk  with  me  by  the  church-door  irfter 
service  on  Sunday;  while  Mrs  Bamfield 
stood  eyemg  my  uniform  (for  my  grand- 
father made  me  wear  it)  supOTciUously 
through  her  glass* 

*  Well,  Maurice,'  said  the  doctor,  *  re- 
turned from  the  wars,  I  see — 

"  He  who  fights  and  runs  away. 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 
Do  you  remember  the  old  couplet  of 
Pindar's  V 

*  That  is  not  Peter  Pindar's,  su*;  you 
are  quoting  from  Butler's  *  Hudibras.'  * 

*Eh!  ah — very  good — never  mind 
that.  So  you've  been  killing  lots  of 
Frenchmen,  they  tell  me.  Did  you  stop 
to  eat  any  of  them  V 

*No,  sir;  you  must  remember  it  is  not 
all  of  us  that  can  boast  of  an  appetite 
like  your  own.' 

My  grandfother  turned  his  head  to  cough. 
The  doctor  was  a  notoriously  large  eater. 

*Upon  my  word,  young  gentleman, 
you  are  rather  pert,'  cried  Dr  Bamfield. 
*  Pray,  did  you  address  your  captain  in 
this  free-and-easy  sort  of  way?' 

*  No,  Dr  Bamfield,  for  this  simple  rea- 
son— because  I  looked  up  to  him,  but  I 
look  down  on  you.  Have  you  any  further 
remark  or  inquiry  to  makel' 

*N — no;  humph!  My  dear*  (to  Mrs 
Bamfield),  *  would  you  like  to  say  any- 
thing?' 

Mrs  Bamfield  had  nothing  particular  to 
say.  She  contented  herself  with  looking 
it,  and  with  a  slight  elevation  of  the  cocked 
hat,  I  put  my  arm  through  my  grand- 
father's on  the  one  side,  and  Vanderdeck- 
en's  on  the  other,  and  walked  away. 

Wilhelmine  and  Constance  had  been 
studying  botany  under  Mr  Skelton,  and 
it  gave  a  new  pleasure  to  our  country 
walks.  We  never  passed  any  choice  wild- 
flower  now,  in  the  meadow,  along  the 
brook,  or  by  the  hedgeside,  but  we  plucked 
it,  and  held  a  consultation  as  to  what 
family  it  belonged,  how  many  petals  it 
had,  how  many  stamens,  and  what  Lin- 
naeus said  about  it,  and  at  what  time  of 
the  year  it  blossomed,  and  whether  it 
liked  a  dry  soil,  or  a  damp  one,  and  whe- 
ther it  was  fond  of  sun,  or  preferred 
shade.  Van  and  I  were  always  either 
scrambling  up  a  bank,  or  searching  along . 
the  bed  of  a  dry  ditch,  and  scratching 
our  faces,  and  tearing  our  clothes,  in  pur- 
suit of  new  specimens,  and  the  moment 
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we  had  got  one,  Constance  and  I  would 
seat  ourselves  upon  a  little  hDlock  of 
grass,  and  go  through  our  lesson  together. 
It  was  agreeably  enough  arranged  that 
Wilhelmine  should  play  the  part  of  bota- 
nical tutor  to  Vanderdecken,  and  Con- 
stance to  myself,  and  we  generally  con- 
trived to  have  the  two  studious  parties 
a  little  removed  from  each  other,  that 
the  voices  and  explanations  might  not 
clash. 

*  Now,  what  is  this,  Maurice  V  asked 
Constance,  pushing  back  the  dark  ring- 
lets that  had  escaped  the  bonnet,  and 
would  not  keep  out  of  the  way.  *  What 
isthisr 

*  A  buttercup.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  to  what  femDy 
does  it  belong  ?  I  have  told  you  at  least 
twenty  times.* 

*  The  veronica.' 

*  No,  don't  be  absurd ;  the  ranunculus.' 
*The  ranunculus — I  shall  not  forget 

that.' 

*  And  why  the  ranunculus,  tell  me?' 
A  pause. 

*  Because,  don't  you  see  it  has  a  nec- 
tary in  the  claw ! '  and  picking  oflf  one  of  the 
glossy  yellow  petals,  Constance  illustrated 
her  words.  *A11  the  ranunculus  family 
have  a  nectary  in  the  claw;  remember 
that.    Now,  of  what  family  is  this?' 

*  The  pap ' 

*Pap  nonsense;  it  is  the  veronica;  see, 
the  petals  are  all  in  one,  and  come  oflf  to- 
gether; and  there  are  two  stamens,  are 
there  not?  What  is  this  again?  now  for 
your  favourite  word.' 

*  The  papilionaceous.' 

*  Yes,  from  papilio,  a  butterfly;  there 
are  the  wings,  and  the  standard,  and  the 
keel,  all  complete.    Now  this  one?' 

*  The  labiate  family.' 

*  Quite  right;  you  have  that  wonder- 
fully pat;  labiate  means ' 

»Lips.' 

This  was  a  family  that  interested  me 
very  much,  and  I  seldom  got  further 
in  my  botanical  studies.  Nor  indeed  do 
I  wish  to  make  myself  responsible  for  the 
matter  of  the  present  lecture,  as  I  quote 
purely  from  memory,  and  have,  unfortu- 
nately, not  given  much  of  my  attention  to 
this  interesting  science  of  late  years. 

I  had  not  seen  any  of  the  Bumells  on  the 
occasion  of  my  last  visit  home,  and  now  de- 
termined to  go  and  pay  my  respects.  Bones 
^.as  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  knew 
that^  had  returned,  and  the  intelligence 
was  ooi^eyed  to  him  in  this  way.    About 


half  an  hour  aff;er  I  reached  Hazelcopie, 
I  saw  Gulliver  bound  out  of  the  parlour 
window,  over  the  wall,  and  away  up  ihe 
avenue,  as  hard  as  he  could  pelt.  I  did 
not  learn  what  his  views  and  intenticms 
were  till  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  when 
he  came  back,  jogging  along  side  by  sde 
with  Bones.  Gulliver  had  evidently  been 
to  acquaint  Bones  with  the  secret  of  my 
return,  for  the  latter  trotted  up,  looking 
me  full  in  the  face,  put  his  nose  into  my 
hand,  gave  a  little  low  growl  of  approve, 
examined  my  uniform  minutely,  snaelt  it, 
and  then  swung  oflf,  in  company  witii 
Gulliver — ^whither,  think  jonV—io  The 
Bluflfs,  and  brought  back  with  them  a  great, 
stealthy-looking,  sharp-nosed  brute  called 
Chuflf,  who  looked  after  JoUiffe's  she^, 
and  mounted  guard  in  a  stone  kennel  near 
the  fold-yard  at  night.  Chuff,  howev«, 
being  a  business-like  animal,  after  he  had 
paid  his  respects  to  me,  thinking  it  was  a 
pity  to  go  back  empty-handed,  turned  the 
visit  to  account  by  carrying  oflf  with  him 
a  leg  of  mutton  out  of  the  larder,  and 
thereby  incensing  Nathan  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  followed  upon  the  trail  of 
old  Chuflf  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  for 
nearly  a  mile,  but  returned  without  hav- 
ing either  recovered  the  mutton  or  grati- 
fied his  revenge. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  I  was  speak- 
ing of  the  Bumells.  I  found  the  poor 
little  doctor  in  sad  trouble.  He  had  falkai 
a  victim  to  the  roguery  of  a  pettifoggmg 
lawyer,  who  had  lately  come  to  reside  in 
the  village.    In  the  words  of  the  old  sea 


*  A  shark  was  on  the  larboard^-sharks  don't 

for  manners  stand. 
But  grapple  all  that  they  come  near,  just 
like  your  sharks  on  land.* 

Mr  Bumell  told  me  the  whole  story, 
which  was  this,  though  I  do  not  give  it 
in  his  precise  words: — 

The  lawyer  (whose  name  was  Popjoy) 
told  the  doctor  one  day  that  he  should 
feel  exceedingly  obliged,  if,  just  by  way  of 
giving  him  a  start  in  business,  he  would 
allow  him  to  look  up  a  few  of  his  out- 
standing accounts,  merely  as  a  little  pro- 
fessional pastime,  that  was  all,  and  he 
would  charge  nothing  for  it,  not  a  half- 
penny— ^ha,  hal  *This  friendly  sort  of 
feeling  ought  to  exist,  you  know,  among 
neighbours,'  said  Mr  Popjoy,  filling  the 
doctor's  glass,  and  his  own;  for  he  hap- 
pened to  be  dining  up  at  The  Catacombs. 
(The  neighbours  had  christened  Mr  Bur- 
nell's  old  house  '  The  Catacombs,'  on  ao- 
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count,  I  sappose,  of  the  skeletons,  and 
skulls,  and  other  odd  things  it  contained.) 
'  It  is  very  kind  of  you,'  said  the  good- 
natured,  unsuspecting  doctor,  *  but  I  should 
"be  sorry  to  put  you  to  so  much  trouble — 
I  could  not  do  it.* 

*  Trouble,  my  dear  sir,*  said  Mr  Popjoy 
— '  what  is  trouble  among  friends  ? — ^may 
I  add,  brothers'?  Will  you  permit  me  to 
use  the  word  brothers?* 

*  With  all  my  heart,*  said  Mr  Bumell, 
raising  his  glass,  and  smiling  at  the  attor- 
ney; *  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance.' 

'  Where  Popjoy  becomes  a  friend,*  said 
the  lawyer,  filling  his  glass  again,  and 
nodding,  *  he  becomes  a  friend;  and  where 

lie  becomes  an  enemy *    Mr  Popjoy 

drank  off  his  wine.  *Make  me  out  a 
little  list  of  these  accounts  to-morrow,'  he 
said,  laying  two  fingers  lightly  on  the 
other's  arm.  *A  medical  man  has  not 
time  to  throw  away  on  matters  like  these. 
He  wants  a  friend;  Popjoy  is  a  true 
friend;  and  then  when  the  doctor's  rent- 
day  comes  round,  or  embarrassments 
press,  how  pleasant  it  will  be  for  Popjoy 
to  put  a  fifty-pound  note  into  his  hand, 
and  the  moment  remuneration  is  talked 
of,  for  Popjoy  to  take  up  his  hat  and  leave ! ' 

The  doctor  said  that  would  be  unfair, 
and  he  could  not  hear  of  it — there  must 
be  a  different  understanding;  but  he  gave 
the  lawyer  the  list,  and  they  parted  with 
mutual  smiles.  Mr  Popjoy  immediately 
entered  upon  his  friendly  office.  He 
wrote  to  the  patients,  called  upon  them, 
bullied  them,  frightened  them  almost 
out  of  their  senses,  served  summonses, 
issued  writs,  threatened  seizure  of  pro- 
perty— and  got  the  money — upwards  of 
thirty  pounds.  By  and  by  Mr  Bumell's 
rent^ay  came  round  (as  rent-days  will), 
and  Mr  Popjoy  having  hinted  that  he  had 
received  moneys,  the  doctor  cheerfully 
applied  for  some.  Mr  Popjoy  as  cheer- 
fully replied  that  he  had  been  at  con- 
siderable expense  and  trouble  in  collect- 
ing these  accounts,  and  he  would  make 
out  his  little  bill,  and  hand  over  the 
difference.  *Ha!  ha!  Popjoy  is  the  true 
friend:  where  he  likes  he  takes;  where 
he  once  takes  he  fixes;  and  where  he 
once  fixes  he  is  like  the — ^like  the  leech;  he 
never  lets  go.'  This  was  one  of  his  own 
playful  similes,  and  he  might  have  added, 
*till  he  has  gorged  his  fill !' 

The  little  bill  came  in;  but  there  was 
somehow  or  other  no  balance  to  hand 
over;  the  balance  (strangely  and  diolly 


enough)  rested  in  Mr  Popjoy's  favour.  Mr 
Popjo/s  friendly  little  account  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  seventy-one  pounds  nineteen 
shillings  and  elevenpence  halfpenny.  He 
had  thirty  pounds  in  hand,  so  that  there 
were  still  forty  pounds  and  upwards  due 
to  him  for  his  professional  services.  Mr 
Burnell  lifted  his  eyes  and  hands  in  asto- 
nishment, and  Mr  Popjoy  pleasantly  inti- 
mated, that,  if  that  sum  was  not  pail 
over  to  him  within  ten  days,  he  would 
put  an  execution  in  the  doctor's  house, 
and  bring  him  to  the  dogs — meaning,  pro- 
bably (though  I  am  not  quite  clear  upon 
this  point),  that  he  would  reduce  him  to 
a  level  with  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession. 

It  was  a  rather  clever  bill.  Mr  Pop- 
joy had  charged  from  thirteen  and  four- 
pence  to  a  guinea  for  every  call  he  had 
made  at  a  creditor's  house,  exclusive  of 
about  fifteen  shillings  for  the  hire  of  a 
vehicle  to  convey  him  thither;  and  thir- 
teen and  fourpence  for  every  letter  he 
had  written;  and  thirteen  and  fourpence 
for  every  one  he  had  received,  with  an 
extra  fee  of  six  and  eightpence  for 
*  perusing  same;'  and  thirteen  and  four- 
pence  for  consultations  from  time  to  time 
on  the  subject;  and  thirteen  and  four- 
pence  more  for  *  taking  instructions'  to 
proceed  against  the  refractory;  and  a 
few  guineas /or  proceeding  **ijainst  them; 
and  six  and  eightpence  for  every  time  he 
had  nodded  to  Mr  Biumell,  and  asked  him 
how  he  was;  and  a  guinea  for  dining 
with  him  on  the  day  of  the  agreement; 
and  a  couple  of  guineas  here  and  there 
for  *  fair  copies  thereof*  that  his  clerk  had 
made  of  the  correspondence;  and  a  couple 
of  guineas  in  half  a  dozen  places  for  at- 
tending court;  and  then,  when  the  bill 
was  drawn  out,  fearing  he  had  been  too 
liberal  and  moderate  in  his  charges,  he 
clapped  on  an  extra  five  guineas  one  wet 
day,  by  turning  all  the  oughts  in  the 
shilling  column  into  sixes,  and  the  sixes 
into  nines,  and  finally  made  his  account 
the  sum  I  tell  you.  So  Mr  Burnell 
complained,  and  offered  to  leave  the 
matter  to  arbitration.  He  would  call  in 
one  lawyer,  and  Mr  Popjoy  should  call  in 
another;  wliich  was  accordingly  done;  and 
both  gentlemen  agreed  that  the  charge 
was  fan:  in  the  extreme,  one  of  the  most 
moderate  and  reasonable  that  had  fallen 
imder  their  notice,  and  the  man  who 
could  murmur  against  it  must  be  a  brute; 
and  the  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  Mr 
Bumell  had  to  pay  the  amount,  with  the 
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costs  of  arbitration,  and  nearly  ruined 
himself  and  fiEunily  in  doing  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  giving  the 
particulars  of  this  story,  that  all  lawyers 
are  rogues,  and  there  is  not  an  honest 
one  to  be  found.  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  make  any  such  dangerous  and 
sweeping  assertion;  and,  indeed,  now  I 
think  of  it.  Job  Flowers  told  me  there 
really  was  one  some  years  since — ^for  he 
remembers  hearing  people  talk  of  him 
when  he  was  a  lad — ^residing  somewhere 
down  in  the  direction  of  Plymouth. 

Old  JoUifFe  was  quite  surprised  to  see 
me  return  without  the  wooden  leg,  and 
began  to  fear  that  the  bombardment  of 
Boulogne,  an  account  of  which  had 
reach^  him  through  Nathan,  was  all  a 

hoax.    He  asked  me  if  Sir  David  A 

had  not  a  wooden  leg;  and  on  finding 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  he  quoted 
Nelson.  1  said  Nelson  had  certainly  lost 
an  arm  and  eye.  *I  knew  it,'  cried 
JolUflfe,  triumphantly  re-filling  lus  pipe, 
and  telegraphing  Cupid  Button  for  a 
spill;  '  but  you  are  young  yet,  Maurice, 
my  lad,  and  Rome,  they  tell  us,  wasn't 
built  in  a  day.' 

I  saw  Hester  JolUffe'snew  beau,  Roger 
Stubbs.  He  was  a  good-humoured,  sly- 
looking,  trencher -faced  young  feUow 
enough,  and  occupied  the  nook  onr  the 
right  side  of  the  chimney,  while  Cupid 
Button  had  the  one  on  the  left.  Hester 
was  just  returned  from  a  canter  into  the 
village.  She  had  her  habit  still  on,  and 
the  whip  in  her  hand.  But,  instead  of 
welcoming  me  in  her  usual  rosy,  smiling 
way,  she  was  very  reserved  and  silent, 
and  presently  retired  to  the  inner  room; 
so  I  took  the  liberty  of  going  after  her, 
and  inquiring  what  was  the  matter.  I 
noticed  that  both  Roger  and  Cupid  wrig- 
gled very  much  on  their  seats  upon  ob- 
serving this  movement  of  mine,  and  their 
eyes  followed  me  as  I  went.  I  told 
Hester  I  feared  I  was  intruding,  and 
would  wish  her  good  night. 

*  Intruding ! '  she  echoed.  '  Why,  Maurice, 
yoij  surely  don't  think  I  care  a  straw  for 
either  of  those  boobies !' 

I  forget  the  exact  reply  that  I  gave  to 
this  question,  but  I  remember  Mrs  Jollifie 
coming  in  twice  to  tell  us  tea  was  ready; 
and  I  remember  hearing  the  new  lover^s 
iron-heeled  boots  pacing  the  kitchen  floor, 
in  an  agitated  manner.  I  could  not  hel^' 
this;  Hester  and  I  were  old  friends'^md 
playmates. 

I  had  been  about  two  months  at  home, 


anxiously  waiting  a  letter  from  Loid 
Brooke,  when  one  mormng  I  received  an 
agreeable-looking  packet,  superwribed 
with  those  imposing  words,  *  On  his  ma- 
jesty's service.'  It  was  the  commisaon 
at  last—the  long-looked-forconmiisaion-- 
and  I  was  a  second  lieutenant  of  marines! 
My  grandfather  jumped  up  and  shook  m 
by  the  hand,  but  my  mother  shed  tears, 
for  I  should  now  be  taken  from  her,  and 
have  to  mix  again  in  scenes  of  death  and 
danger. 

*  Read  it  out,  Maurice,'  said  my  grand- 
father; *let  us  hear  what  your  duty,  will 
be,  and  how  soon  you  are  to  start.  Stay, 
give  it  to  me;  and  the  old  gentlenaan  read 
as  follows,  standing  up,  as  he  did  so,  out 
of  respect,  I  suppose,  to  his  maj^i 
Own  signature,  which  headed  the  doca- 
ment: — 

*  George  the  Thurd,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Jdng,  defender  of  the  feith, 
and  to  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Mau- 
rice Prummore,  greeting — We  do,  bytheM 
presents,  constitute  and  aj^int  you  to 
be  second  lieutenant  to  our  tenth  coa- 
pany  of  Royal  Marines.  You  are,  there- 
fore, carefully  and  diligently  to  dischai^e 
the  duty  of  second  lieutenant,  l^  exercis- 
ing and  well  discipliniligboth  the  inferior 
ofiicers  and  marines  of  that  company;  and 
we  do  hereby  command  them  to  obey  jon 
as  their  second  lieutenant;  and  you  aw 
to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and 
directions,  from  time  to  time,  as  you  shaH 
receive  from  our  high  admiral,  or  commis^ 
sioners,  for  executing  the  office  of  high 
admiral  for  the  £ime  being,  or  from  yooi 
captain,  or  any  other  your  superior  offi- 
cer, according  to  the  rules  and  discipline 
of  war,  in  pursuance  of  the  trust  hereby 
reposed  in  you.    Given  at  our  Court  at 

St  James's,  the  first  day  of 18— > 

in  the  fifteenth  year  of  our  reign. 

*  By  his  majesty's  command, 
*  &c.,  &c.,  &c.* 
[Here  followed  the  usual  signatures.] 
*  To  Maurice  Drummore,  gentleman,  se- 
cond lieutenant  of  the  tenth  compaQJ 
of  Marines.' 

*  There,  sir,'  said  my  grandfather,  hand- 
ing over  the  commission.  *  I  hope  tha* 
satisfies  you.' 

Accompanying  it  was  an  official  letter, 
ootnmanding  me  to  present  myself  at  the 
admiralty  on  a  certain  day;  and  the  next 
morning  came  aaiother  letter,  from  Lord 
Brooke,  containing  these  words— in  an 
almost  illegible  hand; — 
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*  Warwick  Castib,  Tuesday  night* 
'  My  Pear  Dbummobe, — Come  to  me 
ilirectly,  and  bring  as  many  of  your  firiends 
aiS  you  please  with  you.  I  will  endeavour 
^to  enter|;ain  them  in  something  of  the  old 
English  style.  As  I  suppose  you  are 
liolerably  cunning  of  fence,  too,  you  shall 
d.oa  the  &mous  buff  jerkin  in  which  one 


of  the  old  lords  was  slain  (you  know  tho 
story),  and  gird  Guy's  big  two-handed 
sword  on  your  thigh,  for  I  mean  to  give 
you  a  bit  of  a  breathing  in  the  great  ar- 
moury hall.    Ever  yours  faithfully, 

^  Brooke. 
*  P.  S. — Have  you  got  the  commission] 
If  not,  it  is  on  the  way.' 


THE  EMPEROR  NICHOLAS. 


At  this  stage  of  the  war,  it  may  be  inte- 
resting to  many  readers  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  and  take  a  glimpse  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  who  has  earned  for 
liimself  the  unenviable  title  of  the  Dis- 
turber of  Europe.    We  shall  draw  our 
materials  from  various  sources,  all  of  them 
liighly  trustworthy.    We  shall  quote  from 
an  author  who  wrote  under  friendly  and 
fevourable  impressions,  and  years  before 
the  present  war  was  imminent;  and  who 
was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  influ- 
enced by  prejudice.    We  shall  avail  our- 
gelves,  also,  of  the  production  of  a  more  re- 
cent period,  written  by  a  man  of  a  different 
stamp,  under  feelings,  we  must  admit,  of 
a  different  nature.    But,  should  it  be 
found  that  the  view  which  writers,  differ- 
ing ftrom  each  other  in  many  respects, 
give  of  the  emperor  be  substantially  the 
same,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
pretty  accurate.    Moreover,  should  the 
doings  of  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the 
doings  of  to-day,  appear  to  be  but  the 
natural  and  necessary  development  of 
that  character,  then  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  man  stands  before  us  as  he  really 
is,  and  as  posterity  will  judge  him. 

We  beg  to  direct  our  readers  to  these 
two  works;  as  all  that  we  intend  to  do  at 
present  is  to  give  a  specimen  of  their 
contents.  They  are  worthy  of  a  careful 
perusal,  especially  at  this  moment,  when 
there  is  such  an  eager  desire  to  know  all 
that  is  knowable  of  Russia  and  its  Empe- 
ror. *  Russia  and  its  People,'  by  Count 
A.  De  iokirowski  (T.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
London  and  Edinburgh),  is  newly  pub- 
lished, and  will  be  found  full  of  most 
Yidnable  matter.  It  is  the  result  of  long 
and  close  observation,  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  country.  The  Marquis  De  Custine's 
work  on  Russia,  which  originally  i^peared 
in  three  volumes,  has  been  issued  by 


Messrs  Longman  &  Co.  in  one  portable 
volume.  Of  course,  it  is  abridged;  but 
still  it  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

Count  De  Garowski  devotes  a  chapter 
to  what  he  calls  Czarism,  in  which  he 
investigates  its  origin  and  traces  its  de- 
velopment:— '  This  institution,  or  form  of 
monarchy,  which  we  call  Czarism,  arose, 
in  its  present  attributes,  or  a^  least  be- 
gan to  work  itself  out  in  Russia,  during 
5ie  epoch  of  Tartar  dominion  and  ag- 
gression. Previous  to  that  epoch,  and 
from  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
Russia  was  ruled  by  a  number  of  princes 
(Kniazia),  some  weak,  others  more  power- 
ful, who,  to  a  certain  degree,  were  inde- 
pendent, but  who  all  recognised  the  su- 
premacy of  then:  lord  paramount,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Kiieflf,  called  WdiH 
Kniaz,  These  principalities  had  nothing 
in  them  of  any  feudal  origin  or  prin- 
ciple, but  were  simply  the  results  of  a 
successive  division  of  the  general  patri- 
mony among  the  heirs  and  children  of 
Ruryk  the  Norman  and  his  brother,  and 
thus  they  were  all  held  by  kindred  and 
relations.  Even  the  two  most  ancient 
repubUcs  since  the  Christian  era — ^those 
of  Novgorod  the  Great,  and  of  Pskoff; 
the  historical  manifestations  of  the  first 
being  distinctly  visible  even'in  the  fourth 
century,  and  both  of  them  flourishing  by 
free  institutions  and  extensive  trade  when 
Germany  and  the  north-west  of  Europe 
were  in  utter  darkness — ^recognised  the 
above-mentioned  Grand  Ducal  supremacy 
from  about  the  ninth  century  forward. 
The  division  of  the  country  into  smaller 
and  smaller  principalities  increased  con- 
tinually, and  murderous  family  feuds 
were  frequent  among  them.  This  faci- 
litated the  conquest  by  the  Tartars  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  To  resist  them, 
there  was  neither  unity  of  command  nor 
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of  obedience,  and  thus  no  unity  of  action. 
They  accordingly  subdued  all,  and  esta- 
blished their  supremacy.  We  shall  not 
fallow  here  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  the  Grand  Dukedom  underwent. 
This  title  passed  from  one  lineage  to 
another,  changed  seats,  wandered  from 
Kiieflf  to  many  other  spots,  such  as  Wkdi- 
mir  and  others,  imtil  in  the  last  years  of 
the  thirteenth  century  it  finally  found  a 
resting-place  in  Moscow.  The  Tartar 
rule  did  not  change  in  the  least  the  in- 
ternal organisation  of  Russia.  The  Tar- 
tar chieftains  or  Khans  did  not  interfere 
at  all  with  its  internal  administration. 
The  Tartars  did  not  spread  over  the 
country  or  settle  in  any  spot  whatever  in 
the  interior,  either  in  villages  or  cities. 
The  two  races  never  came  into  peaceful 
contact.  They  did  not  intermarry  or  in- 
termingle, being  separated  de  facto  by 
immense  distances  and  broad  and  barren 
plains.  But,  if  they  had  been  thrown 
together,  even  then  the  watchfulness  of 
the  Eastern  or  Graeco-Russian  Church, 
the  intense,  vivid  religious  feeling  in  the 
bosom  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  the 
hatred  of  the  conqueror,  and  of  his  Mo- 
hammedan creed — all  these  violent  ele- 
ments would  have  been  suflScient  to  pre- 
vent any  important  union  of  the  two  races. 
The  fiamily  to  which  descended  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Grand  Dukes  in  Moscow,  and 
the  supremacy  over  the  empire,  proved  it- 
self from  the  beginning  of  its  power  to  be 
inspirited  and  moved  by  a  statesman-like 
conception.  This  was  by  working  unin- 
terruptedly, from  father  to  son,  to  frame 
out  the  unity  of  the  empire,  to  concen- 
trate all  its  powers  and  resources  in  one 
hand,  as  an  engine  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
hateful  Tartar  dominion.  It  was  through 
the  Grand  Dukes  alone  that  the  Tartar 
Khans  communicated  with  the  empire. 
The  yearly  tribute  to  be  paid  from  the 
whole  was  collected  by  the  Grand  Dukes, 
and  they  alone  were  responsible  for  it. 
Every  one  ascending  the  Grand  Ducal 
throne  was  obliged  to  seek  his  confirma- 
tion from  the  Khan,  and  visit  him  in  his 
seat  or  residence  at  Horda.  The  Tartar 
chiefs  abandoned  to  the  Grand  Dukes  the 
uncontrolled  management  of  all  internal 
affairs.  Of  this  the  latter  availed  them- 
selves during  nearly  two  centuries,  in  order 
to  absorb  and  destroy  all  the  petty  princes 
scattered  over  the  empire.  Force  and  cun- 
ning were  largely  used,  the  work  was  a 
fearful  and  bloody  one;  biit  it  succeeded, 
and  the  unity  of  the  empkC;  under  one 
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supreme  despotic  power,  wa»  the  result. 
Some  of  those  independent  dynasties  were 
wholly  exterminated,  the  greater  number, 
however,  were  forcibly  reduced  to  gife  up 
their  sovere^nties.     Such  still  presoved 
large  private  estates  by  way  of  indemnity, 
and  retained  the  title  of  prince  (Kniaz), 
taking  up  their  permanent  abode  in  Mos- 
cow under  the  eye  of  the  sovereign.    Sucli 
is  the  origin  of  the  countless  numbers  d 
princes  still  to  be  found  in  Russia.    In 
manyrespects'the  Tartar  supremacy  mate- 
rially aided  the  Grand  Dukes  in  their 
enterprise,  and  thus  served  to  accumulate 
materials  for  its  own  destruction.    At 
last,  feeling  their  strength,  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Moscow  directed  their  whole 
energy  and  weight  against  the  Tartar. 
This  struggle   for  independence  lasted 
about  thirty  years.    Moscow  and  R4issia 
bought  their  liberation  by   streams  of 
blood.    The  final  battle,  called  that  o( 
the  Giants,  and  lasting  for  three  days,  on 
the  plains  of  Kulikowo,   crowned  the 
effort  with  a  complete  victory.    In  iMs 
struggle,  the  religious  feelings  of  the  na- 
tion were  exalted  to  the  utmost  intensity. 
The  cross  fought  with  the  Grand  IMes 
against  the  crescent.    It  was  a  sacred 
warfare.    The  Grand  Duke,  the  supreme 
power,  the  despotic  unity,  was  the  soul  of 
the  combat.    He  was  sanctified  by  the 
church,  and  in  this  powerful  moment 
dawned  the  identification  of  the  supreme 
political  head  of  the  nation  with  its  reli- 
gious worship  and  sentiment.    The  Tar- 
tar was  crushed.    His  destroyer —the 
Grand  Duke,  the  despot,  the  personificar 
tion  of  Autocracy,  the  Czar,  as  he  b^ 
now  to  call  himself— ruled  with  an  iron 
rod.' 

After  considerable  commotions  and 
violent  changes,  the  people  elected  the 
house  of  Romanoff  to  the  supreme  dignity. 
The  popular  mind  had  received  the  idea 
that  there  was  an  intimate,  almost  a 
divine  blending  of  religion  with  Czarism; 
and  this  conviction  is  worked  upon  by  the 
crown  in  all  moments  of  danger,  and  is 
evinced  by  all  imperial  proclamations  from 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  down  to  the 
most  recent  production  of  Nicholas.  Poli- 
tics and  religion  are  identical  in  Russia 

The  Marquis  De  Custine  visited  Russia 
with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  he  laboured  long  and  hard 
to  retain  it.  But,  being  honest,  observant, 
and  withal  humane,  the  many  facts  thai 
forced  themselves  on  his  notice  compelled 
him  to  change  his  views.    We  shaU  fur- 
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x^sh  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  mar- 
quis's work  which  present  the  imperial 
oharacter  before  the  reader,  as  it  gra- 
<lually  impressed  itself  on  the  mind  of 
"fche  writer.    M.  Be  Custine  had  been 
privileged  to  witness  in  the   Imperial 
Chapel  the    Greek   ceremonies  of  the 
xuarriage  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria 
^th  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  on  which 
occasion  he  thus  sketches  the  Autocrat:-^ 
•  The  predominant  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance is  that  of  a  restless  severity, 
"which  strikes  a  beholder  at  the   first 
glance,  and,  in  spite  of  the  regularity  of 
his  features,  conveys  by  no  means   a 
pleasant  impression.  Physiognomists  pre- 
tend, with  much  reason,  that  the  hard- 
ness of  the  heart  injures  the  beauty  of 
the  countenance.    Nevertheless,  this  ex- 
pression in  the  Emperor  Nicholas  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  experience  rather  than 
the  work  of  nature.    By  what  long  and 
cruel  sufferings  must  not  a  man  have  been 
tortured,  when  his  countenance  excites 
fear,  notwithstanding  the  voluntary  con- 
fidence that  noble  features  inspire ! 

*  He*  to  whom  is  accorded  unlimited  rule 
sees,  even  in  the  common  occurrences  of 
life,  the  spectre  of  revolt.  Persuaded 
that  his  rights  are  sacred,  he  recognises 
no  bounds  to  them  but  those  of  his  own 
intelligence  and  will,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
subject  to  constant  annoyance.  An  un- 
lucky fly,  buzzing  in  the  imperial  palace 
during  a  ceremony,  mortifies  the  emperor; 
the  independence  of  nature  appears  to 
him  a  bad  example :  everything  which  he 
cannot  subject  to  bis  arbitrary  laws  be- 
comes, in  his  eyes,  as  a  soldier  who,  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  revolts  against  his 
ofiicer.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a 
military  chief,  and  every  day  with  him  is 
a  day  of  battle.  Nevertheless,  at  times, 
some  gleams  of  softness  temper  the  im- 
perious looks  of  this  monarch;  and  then, 
the  expression  of  affability  reveals  all  the 
native  beauty  of  his  classic  features.  In 
the  heart  of  the  husband  and  the  father, 
humanity  triumphs  for  a  moment  over 
the  policy  of  the  prince.  When  the 
sovereign  rests  from  his  task  of  imposing 
the  yoke  upon  his  subjects,  he  appears 
happy.  This  combat  between  the  primi- 
tive dignity  of  the  man  and  the  affected 
gravity  of  the  sovereign,  appears  to  me 
worthy  the  attention  of  an  observer. 

*The  emperor  is  above  the  usual  height 
by  half  a  head;  his  figure  is  noble,  al- 
though a  little  stiff;  he  has  practised  from 
his  youth  the  Russian  custom  of  girding 
YOL.  III. 


the  body  above  the  loins,  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  push  up  the  stomach  into  the  chest, 
which  produces  an  unnatural  swelling  or 
extension  about  the  ribs,  that  is  as  in- 
jurious to  health  as  it  is  ungraceful  in 
appearance.  This  voluntary  deformity 
destroys  all  freedom  of  movement,  im- 
pairs the  elegance  of  the  shape,  and  im- 
parts an  air  of  constraint  to  the  whole 
person.  The  emperor  has  a  Grecian  pro- 
file, the  forehead  high,  but  receding;  the 
nose  straight,  and  perfectly  formed;  the 
mouth  very  finely  cut;  the  face,  which  in 
shape  is  rather  a  long  oval,  is  noble;  the 
whole  air  military,  and  rather  German 
than  Sclavonic.  His  carriage  and  his 
attitudes  are  naturally  imposing.  He 
expects  always  to  be  gazed  at,  and  never 
for  a  moment  forgets  that  he  is  so.  It 
may  even  be  said  that  he  likes  this  homage 
of  the  eyes.  In  examining  attentively  the 
fine  person  of  this  individual,  on  whose 
will  hangs  the  fete  of  so  many  others,  I 
have  remarked,  with  involuntary  pity, 
that  he  cannot  smile  at  the  same  time 
with  the  eyes  and  the  mouth;  a  want  of 
harmony  which  denotes  perpetual  con- 
straint, and  which  makes  one  remember, 
with  regret,  that  easy  natural  grace,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  less  regular  but  more 
agreeable  countenance  of  his  brother, 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  latter, 
always  pleasing,  had  yet,  at  times,  an 
assumed  manner.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
is  more  sincere;  but  he  has  a  habitual 
expression  of  severity,  which  sometimes 
gives  the  idea  of  harshness  and  inflexi- 
bility. If,  however,  he  is  less  fascinating, 
he  is  more  firm  than  his  late  brother; 
but  then,  it  must  be  added,  that  he 
has  also  a  proportionately  greater  need 
of  firmness.  Graceful  courtesy  insures 
authority,  by  removing  the  desire  of  re- 
sistance. This  judicious  economy  in  the 
exercise  of  power  is  a  secret  of  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  is  ignorant;  he  is  one 
who  desires  to  be  obeyed,  where  others 
desire  to  be  loved.' 

On  th^e  occasion  of  his  presentation,  he 
gives  a  more  accurate  portrait: — *  He  has 
three  expressions,  not  one  of  which  is 
that  of  simple  benevolence.  The  most 
habitual  appears  to  be  that  of  seve- 
rity. Another,  though  rarer  expression, 
suits  perhaps  better  his  fine  face — ^it  is 
that  of  solemnity;  a  third  is  that  of  polite- 
ness, in  which  are  mixed  some  shades  of 
gentleness  and  grace,  that  serve  to  temper 
the  chill  produced  by  the  two  former. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  grace,  there  is 
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still  something  wiAch  iDJures  the  moral 
influence  of  the  man;  it  is,  that  each 
expression  is  assumed  and  cast  off  at  will, 
without  the  least  trace  of  one  remaining 
to  modify  the  one  next  adopted.  For  such 
change  we  are  not  prepared,  and  it  there- 
fore appears  like  a  mask,  that  can  be  put 
on'  OT  off  at  pleasure.  Let  not  my  mean- 
ing of  the  word  mask  be  misunderstood 
— I  employ  it  according  to  its  strict  ety- 
mology. In  Greek,  hypocrite  means  an 
actor:  the  hypocrite  itvas  a  man  who 
masked  himself  to  perform  a  play.  I 
would  only  say,  then,  that  the  emperor 
is  always  engaged  in  acting  his  part.  Hy- 
pocrite, or  actor,  are  ill-sounding  words, 
e^ecially  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  impartial  and  respectful. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that,  to  intelligent 
readers — and  it  is  only  such  that  I  address 
— ^words  are  nothing  in  themselves;  their 
importance  depends  upon  the  sense  that 
is  given  to  them.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
physiognomy  of  this  prince  lacks  candour, 
but  it  lacks  natural  expression.  Thus, 
the  chief  evil  under  which  Russia  suffers, 
the  absence  of  liberty,  is  depicted  even 
on  the  countenance  of  its  sovereign:  he 
has  many  masks,  but  no  face.  Seek  for 
the  man,  and  you  still  always  find  the 
Emperor.  I  believe  this  remark  may  be 
turned  to  his  praise;  he  acts  his  part 
conscientiously.  He  would  accuse  him- 
self of  weakness,  were  he  to  be  for  a  single 
moment  plain  and  simple,  ftr  were  he  to 
allow  it  to  be  seen  that  he  lived,  thought, 
and  felt  as  do  common  mortals.  With- 
out seeming  to  partake  of  any  of  our 
affections,  he  is  always  governor,  judge, 
general,  admiral,  prince — never  anything 
more,  never  anything  less.  He  will 
surely  grow  weary  of  all  this  effort  as  he 
advances  in  life;  yet  it  will  place  him 
high  in  the  opinion  of  his  people,  and 
perhaps  of  the  world,  for  the  multitude 
admire  the  efforts  which  astonish  them — 
they  pride  themselves  in  seeing  the  pains 
that  are  taken  to  dazzle  them.* 

The  true  character  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  consequences  of  his  despotism, 
are  becoming  more  obvious  even  to  his 
friend: — *  A  sort  of  mysterious  influence 
attaches  to  his  presence:  at  Peterhoff,  on 
the  parade,  in  war,  and  in  every  moment 
of  his  life,  may  be  seen  in  him  the  power 
that  reigns.  This  perpetual  reigning, 
and  its  perpetual  worship,  would  be  a 
real  comedy,  if  upon  such  permanent 
dramatic  representation  there  did  not 
depend  the  existence  of  sixty  millions 


of  men,  who  live  only  because  the  nua 
whom  you  see  before  you,  playing  the 
part  of  the  emperor,   gives  them  per- 
mission to  breathe,  and  dictates  to  them 
the  mode  of  using  that  permission.    It  is 
the  divine  right,  applied  to  the  mechanism 
of  social  hfe.    Such  is  the  serious  side  d 
the  representation,  wherein  are  involved 
incidents  of  so  grave  a  nature,  that  fear 
soon    extinguishes   the    inclination   to 
laughter.     There  does  not  exist  on  the 
earth  at  the  present  time,  not  in  Turkey, 
not  even  in  China,  a   single  man  who 
enjoys  and  exercises  such  power  as  the 
emperor.    Let  the  reader  figure  to  him- 
self all  the  skilfiilness  and  experience  d 
our  modem  governments,   perfected  as 
they  are  by  centuries  of  practice,  put  into 
exercise  in  a  still  young  and  uncivilised 
society;  the  rubrics  of  the  administrations 
of  the  West,  aiding  the  despotism  of  the 
East;  European  discipline  supporting  the 
tyranny  of  Asia;  the  police  employed  in 
concealing  barbarism,  in    order,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  perpetuate  it;  disciplined 
brute  force  and  the  tactics  of  European 
armies,  serving  to  str^gthen  an  Eastern 
policy; — let  him  conceive  the  idea  of » 
half-savage  people,  who  have  been  enrolled 
and  drilled,  without  having  been  civilised^ 
aaid  he  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
social  and  moral  state  of  the  ^Russian 
nation.    To  profit  by  the  progressive  dis- 
coveries in  the  art  of  governing  made  by 
the  European  nations,  in  order  to  rule 
sixty  milUons  of  Orientals,  has  been  firom 
the  time  of  Peter  the  First  the  pro- 
blem to  be  studied  by  those  who  govern 
Russia.' 

Loath  to  abandon  the  high  opinion  he 
had  formed,  he  gives  freer  expression  to 
his  growing  distrust : — 'When  I  approadi 
the  emperor,  and  see  his  dignity  and 
beauty,  I  admire  the  marvel.  A  raafl 
like  him  is  rarely  seen  anywhere,  but  on 
the  throne  he  is  a  phoenix.  I  rejoice  it 
living  at  a  time  when  such  a  prodigy 
exists,  for  I  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
showing  respect,  as  others  do  in  offering 
insult.  Nevertheless,  I  examine,  with 
scrupulous  care,  the  objects  of  my  re- 
spect, from  whence  it  results  that,  wto 
I  closely  consider  this  personage,  distin- 
guished from  all  others  upon  earth,  I 
fancy  that  his  head  has  two  faces,  like 
that  of  Janus,  and  that  the  words  vio- 
lence, exile,  oppression,  or  their  full  equi- 
valent, Siberia,  are  engraved  on  the  face 
which  is  not  presented  towards  me.  This 
idea  haunts  me  imceasingly,  even  when 
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I    speak  to  him.    It  is  in  vain  that  I 
strive  only  to  think  of  what  I  say  to  him; 
xny  imagination,  in  spite  of  myself,  travels 
from  Warsaw  to  Tobolsk,  and  that  single 
'^vord,  Warsaw,  revives  all  my  distrust. 
T>oes  the  world  know  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent hour  (1839),  the  roads  of  Asia  are 
once  again  covered  with  exiles  torn  from 
"their  hearths,  and  proceeding  on  foot  to 
"their  tomb,  as  the  herds  leave  their  pas- 
tures for  the  slaughter-house  1    This  re- 
"vival  of  wrath  is  attributable  to  a  pre- 
"tended/Polish  conspiracy,  a  conspiracy  of 
'youthfvl  madtnen,  who  would  have  been 
heroes  had  they  succeeded;  and  who, 
their  attempt  being  desperate,  only  ap- 
pear to  me  the  more  generously  devoted. 
My  heart  bleeds  for  the  exiles,  their 
families,  and  their  country.    What  will 
he  the  result,  when  the  oppressors  of  this 
oomer  of  the  earth,  where  chivalry  once 
flourished,  shall  have  peopled  Tartary 
with  all  that  was  most  noble  and  coura- 
geous amongst  the  sons  of  ancient  Eu- 
rope?   When  tliey  have  thus  crowned 
their  icy  policy,  let  them  enjoy  their  suc- 
cess.   Siberia  will  have  become  the  king- 
dom, and  Poland  the  desert.* 

After  stating  the  case  of  the  Prince 
Troubetzkoi,  who  was  condemned  as  a 
convict  to  hard  labour  for  the  part  that 
he  took  in  the  revolt,  when  the  present 
emperor  assumed  the  imperial  authority, 
in  a  most  graphic  and  heartrending  man- 
ner, and  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  the 
emperor  towards  the  wife  of  the  prince, 
who  was  of  a  family  among  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  land,  he  exclaims: — 
'The  relations  of  the  exiles,  the  Troubetz- 
koi, a  powerful  family,  live  at  Peters- 
burg, and  they  attend  the  court !  Such 
is  the  spirit,  the  dignity,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Russian  aristocracy  !  In 
this  empire  of  violence,  fear  justifies 
eveiything— nay,  more,  it  is  the  only 
in«rit  that  is  sure  to  receive  reward. 

*I  have  no  more  hesitation,  no  more 
uncertainty  of  opinion  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  my 
judgment  of  that  prince  is  at  length 
formed.  He  is  a  man  of  talent  and  of 
resolution;  it  needs  that  he  should  be,  to 
constitute  himself  the  jaibr  of  the  third 
of  the  globe;  but  he  wants  magnanimity; 
the  use  that  he  makes  of  his  power  only 
too  clearly  proves  this  to  me.  May  God 
pardon  him !  happily,  I  shall  never  see 
him  again. 

'  I  shall  finish  my  journey,  but  without 
going  to  Borodino;  without  being  pre- 


sent at  the  arrival  of  the  court  at  the 
Kremlin;  without  speaking  more  of  the 
emperor.  What  can  I  say  of  that  prince 
that  the  reader  does  not  now  know  as 
well  as  I  ?  To  form  an  idea  of  men  and 
things  in  this  land,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  plenty  of  occurrences, 
similar  to  the  one  I  have  related,  take 
place  here,  though  they  remain  unknown. 
It  required  an  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  circumstances  to  reveal  to  me  the  facts 
which  my  conscience  obliges  me  here  to 
record.' 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Nicholas,  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  one  who  laboured  hard  to 
find  in  him  commendable  qualities,  but 
who  found  facts  too  numerous  and  too 
stubborn  for  his  pre-conceived  opinions. 
Turn  wo  now  agam  to  Count  Be  Garowski, 
with  whose  searching  analysis  we  conclude 
this  paper: — 

*  Much  has  been  said  about  the  external 
personal  appearance  of  Nicholas.  He 
is  as  vainglorious  of  it  as. any  dandy. 
The  glance  of  his  large,  blue-greenish, 
crystal-like,  limpid  eyes,  pierces  through 
and  through,  as  with  the  points  of  two 
freezing  icicles.  A  cold  pang  seizes  one'a 
whole  being  on  receiving  their  full  glare. 
Nicholal  was  not  destined  from  his  child- 
hood to  ascend  the  imperial  thione;  but 
his  education  was  not  neglected.  .  .  . 
In  the  execution  of  these  sentences 
(against  those  who  led  the  revolt  at  his 
ascension)  at  the  time,  as  well  as  during 
the  long  exile,  twenty  years  for  some  of 
the  condemned,  Nicholas  has  shown 
glimpses  of  a  character  and  feelings, 
which  have  more  than  once  come  to  light 
during  his  reign,  revealing  a  cold-blooded 
heart,  and  the  disposition  of  a  tyrant,  as 
far  as  it  is  iK)ssible  to  be  one  in  our  times, 
even  in  Russia.  The  most  prominent 
and  deepest  feature  in  his  character,  dark- 
ening his  actions,  is  an  inexorable,  un- 
extinguishable  rancour.  He  distils  for- 
giveness slowly  drop  after  drop;  never, 
however,  wholly  filUng  the  cup  of  pardon, 
forgetful  thus  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
Russian  adages:  —  "Be  unyielding  in 
punishing,  be  grand  in  pardon."  .  .  . 
His  mother  inspired  him  with  a  rigidity 
of  principles,  and  with  a  religious  respect 
for  his  own  word.  Thus  he  has  a  certain 
scrupulous  honesty.  He  treats  with  con- 
tempt or  dislike  all  diplomatic  tricks,  or 
diplomatic  tortuosity.  He  is  a  good  hus- 
band, an  excellent  father;  but  these  qua- 
lities do  not  always  indicate  a  true  gene- 
rosity of  soul.    Few,  if  any,  have  seen  » 
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wann  tear  moisten  his  eye  at  a  great 
general,  and  not  his, own  personal,  mis- 
fortune. From  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
one  can  say  that  he  has  been  generous  in 
his  own  way,  and  even  lavish,  principally 
for  ostentation  when  in  foreign  lands,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  surround  him,  and 
whom  he  believes  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 

his  person In  that  part  of 

his  reign,  when  his  moral  influence  was  in 
the  ascendant,  the  czar  tried,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  kindle  and  to  spread  among 
the  people  some  sparks  or  glimpses  of 
light  and  vitality.  But  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  a  change  took  place.  His  mind 
fidtered,  and  the  downward  movement 
began.  The  regions  of  despotic  power, 
limited  neither  by  law  nor  reason,  are 
like  the  ethereal  space  where  swim  the 
celestial  bodies,  in  themselves  dark,  frigid, 
and  lifeless.  In  that  cheerless  sphere  the 
czar  lost  the  perception  of  light.  He  be- 
came afraid  of  his  own  work,  and  learned 
to  dread  civilisation.  He  evoked  and 
made  a  compact  with  the  spirit  of  dark- 
ness, and  arrayed  him  against  his  own 
nation.  The  better  germs  in  his  mind 
withered  and  shrunk,  while  the  weeds  of 
his  character  grew  exuberantly,  poisoning 
and  strangling  all  the  generous  pulsations 
of  his  heart.  The  time  when  he  allowed 
some  of  his  councillors  to  give  him  even 
the  most  humbfe  advice,  came  to  an  end. 
Now  he  began  to  ask  for  blind  compliance, 
and  the  most  debasing  adulation.  Once, 
for  example,  he  had  authorised  the  old 
Prince  GallitziD,  the  Governor-General  of 
Moscow,  to  address  him  frankly,  and  to 
inform  him  if  any  of  his  acts  were  unpa- 
latable to  the  national  spirit.  The  prince, 
enjoying  the  highest  esteem  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  an  elevated  social  and  official 
position,  sometimes,  though  very  seldom, 
made  use  of  this  confidential  permission. 
For  a  period  his  observations  were  gra- 
ciously received.  But  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  forewarned  the  sovereign  about 
a  measure  which  was  not  at  all  welcome 
to  the  nation,  the  despot  told  him: — 
"Prince,  you  are  becoming  revolution- 
ary; once  I  wanted  advisers,  now  I  can 
rule  by  myself  without  them."     And 

so  he  began  to  rule He 

was  the  first  to  raise  the  9^  system  to 
the  supreme  honours  of  the  court,  and 
to  introduce  it  into  the  imperial  councils. 
Alexander  looked  on  it,  and  treated  it,  as 
a  shameful  necessity.  Never  until  now 
was  it  spit  forth  so  directly  into  the  face 
of  the  nation^  or  in  so  offensive  a  manner. 


In  fact,  since  the  time  of  Basil  Ik 
Bloody,  no  such  institution  had  been  di- 
rected by  the  sovereign  hin^sell  This 
was  left  for  Nicholas-  He  believes  that 
the  secret  police  and  the  spy  system  aie 
the  principal  securities,  the  main  props  of 
his  reign.  Thus  he  has  rendered  the 
Police  an  elevated  branch  of  his  admini- 
stration. Its  commander,  its  chie^  is  the 
most  intimate  favourite  and  the  insepa- 
rable companion  of  the  czar.  .... 
*  Once  the  czar  believed  that  there  was 
a  nation  for  whose  welfare  God  had  sent 
him  to  work  and  to  care.  ISow  he  seeks 
to  establish  and  to  raise  to  a  creed  the 
idea  that  czarism  is  the  generator  of  the 
nation — ^that  czarism  was  made  first,  and 
the  nation  afterward.  But  the  traditions 
of  the  ancient  national  life  are  not  yet 
extinguished.  Thousands  and  thousands, 
full  of  hatred  against  the  wily  debaser, 
against  the  group  of  rampant  abettors 
who  surround  him,  and  against  his  thou- 
sands of  spies,  silently  but  surely  kindle 
the  glowing  sparks  of  these  sacred  recol- 
lections. 

'  In  relation  to  Europe,  to  the  outward 
and  ultra-Russian  world,  Nicholas  firmly 
and  absolutely  believes  that  he  is  predes- 
tined to  maintain  the  ancient  totteiiog 
order,  to  shelter  and  restore  legitimacy, 
to  combat  and  conquer  the  forces  of  heU, 
represented  by  progress,  hght,  and  tie 
emancipatory  revolution.  This  faith  in 
his  vocation  explains  the  generosity  of 
his  conduct  toward  Austria  after  the 
afifair  of  Hungary.  He  even — for  the 
first  time  in  his  life — ^forgave,  on  that 
event,  the  house  of  Hapsburg  for  the  most 
cruel,  the  most  deadly  ofience  which  could 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  heart  and  feel- 
ings of  a  father,  and  on  the  honour  of  a 
man. 

*  Once  he  recognised  the  idea  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  law.  This  was  some- 
thing. It  was  a  recognition  of  the  jper- 
sona  juris  in  his  subjects.  But  now  the 
law  is  himself,  his  will,  his  wish.  Thus 
he  is  the  only  persona  in  the  empire- 
others  are  in  reality  merely  things— an^i 
persons  so  far  as  his  will  allows  them  to 
be  such,  so  long  as  they  submit  to  move 
within  the  u'on  limits  of  his  whims  and 
of  his  narrowing  notions.  Intellectual 
life — even  physical  life — can  be  allowed 
to  exist  only  so  far  as  they  assimilate 
themselves  to,  and  support  the  control  ex- 
ercised by,  czarism.  But  Nicholas  has 
stretched  the  reins  to  such  a  rigidity,  that 
everybody  is  hurt  and  wounded,  &om  the 
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xziagnate  down  to  the  serf.  Every  class 
feels  the  debasement — ^feels  that  by  him 
all  vitality,  all  individuality  except  his 
own,  are  absorbed  or  annihilated.  Nearly 
seventy  millions  of  human  beings  are, 
after  all,  mere  chattels,  living  only  for 
liim,  and  through  his  imperial  conces- 
sioD.    It  is  so  now — ^but  last  it  cannot. 


This  tension  will  break  the  reins,  if  not 
in  his  own  hands,  in  those  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Those  who  pronounce  his  name 
with  a  curse  are  numerous,  and  belong  to 
all  social  classes;  and  more  numerous  are 
they  who  are  choked  by  the  words  "  Czar" 
and  *^  Nicholas,"  and  never  stain  their 
lips  with  them.* 


LETTER    TO    THE    EDITOR 

TO  THB  EDITOB  OF  *  HOGO's  INSTBUOTOB.' 


Sib,  —  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
reading,  in  the  part  for  August  of  your 
valuable  Instbuctor,  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  Her  Majesty's  PftiKTiNO 
Office.  Being  employed  at  that  esta- 
blishment, I  have  considerable  satisfac- 
tion in  bearing  testimony  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  particulars  related;  and  hope 
the  publication  of  the  enlightened  and 
benevolent  eflforts  of  the  Messrs  Spottis- 
woode,  for  the  good  of  their  work-people, 
may  provoke  other  large  employers  to  do 
likewise.  The  article,  however,  omits 
notice  of  several  matters  worthy  of  re- 
cord, relating  to  that  department  of  the 
business  which  is  more  especially  Her 
Majesty's  Printing  Office — an  omission 
easily  accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  information  was  derived  from 
Mr  Q.  Spottiswoode,  who  conducts  the 
other  department,  and  who,  besides,  was 
restrainwi  by  delicacy  from  revealing 
much  of  which  himself  and  his  honoured 
brother  might  be  justly  proud,  and  for 
which  their  people  are  with  reason  grate- 
ful. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  am  sure,  sir, 
you  will  allow  an  attached  servant  of  the 
firm  to  transmit  to  you  a  brief  statement 
t)f  some  of  the  yet  unprinted  particulars. 

The  school-room,  alluded  to  in  your 
August  article  as  *my  brother's  school- 
room,' is  interesting  as  being  the  scene 
of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Mr  W.  Spottis- 
woode for  the  elevation  of  his  operatives. 
It  was  there  he  began,  by  endeavouring 
to  impart  instruction  to  his  machine  boys 
— the  most  uncultivated  class  in  the 
establishment — the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
boiurhood — ^the  torment  of  the  policemwi 
—the  recruits  of  the  prize-ring.  For 
months  he  toiled  unobserved,  unseen, 


with  but  little  encouragement  save  from 
his  own  high  determination  to  succeed. 
By  degrees  an  improvement  became 
visible;  indications  of  civilisation  began 
to  appear;  and  the  good  work  proceeded 
with  accelerated  speed,  when  the  lady 
you  have  mentioned,  like  a  beneficent 
spirit  from  a  higher  sphere,  joined  her 
labours  to  those  of  her  brother,  and  over- 
came by  her  gentle  teachings  the  rugged 
natures  of  those  she  taught.  This  wm 
benevolence.  It  was  beginning  with  those 
most  in  need.  It  was  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  of  old  commanded  his  fol- 
lowers to  commence  their  saving  ministry 
among  those  who  were  the  most  guilty  of 
men. 

The  annual  *  examination'  of  these, 
and  of  the  other  boys  now  under  instruc- 
tion, is  quite  an  event  in  the  office.  The 
last  examination  was  conducted  by  the 
B.ev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Inspector-General  of 
Military  Schools,  and  the  prizes  were 
distributed  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
after  which  a  plentiful  repast  of  tea  and 
cake  was  disposed  of  by  the  boys,  and 
the  teachers  were  honoiured  with  invita- 
tions to  tea  in  the  library  of  the  mansion 
of  Mr  G.  Spottiswoode.  On  all  these 
occasions  the  proceedings  are  graced  by 
the  presence  of  Mr  Eyre,  the  other  re- 
spected member  of  the  firm,  and  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Aniirew  Spottiswoode,  and  the 
Misses  Spottiswoode,  whose  unaffected 
kindness  and  condescension  are  beyond 
all  praise. 

Besides  the  musical  entertainments  you 
mention,  many  evenings  during  the  win- 
ter months  are  enlivened  by  lectures  on 
various  interesting  subjects,  mostly  by 
Mr  Spottiswoode  and  his  friends,  but  oc- 
casionally by  some  of  the  employed.    I 
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enclose  one  of  the  latter,  that  you  may 
judge  of  their  quality;  and  wish  I  could 
send  you  a  copy  of  Mr  Spottiswoode's 
last,  which  comprised  a  cf^ital  account 
of  his  travels  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Northern  Africa,  and  was  illustrated  by 
a  whole  museum  of  rare  and  curious 
articles  he  had  brought  home,  and  by 
views  of  the  places  he  had  passed  through. 
These  articles,  by  the  way,  were  after- 
wards arranged  for  the  further  inspection 
of  persons  in  the  office,  arid  their  frienda. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  lec- 
tures, it  may  iS  worth  mentioning,  that 
the  one  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy  got 
into  print  on  this  wise.  Being  much 
approved,  several  persons  were  desirous 
of  reading  as  well  as  hearing  it,  and 
begged  the  loan  of  the  manuscript.  Some- 
body suggested  it  should  be  printed;  com- 
positors volunteered  the  composition 
gratis,  pressmen  the  press-work,  Mr 
Spottiswoode  gave  the  paper  and  use  of 
the  materials,  and  in  due  time  every 
person  in  the  office  was  presented  with  a 
copy.  If  this  is  not  'co-operation*  of 
master  and  man,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is. 

In  addition  to  the  library  you  have 
f^ken  of,  we  have  one  in  this  depart- 
ment of  nearly  1000  volumes,  the  fort- 


nightly issue  from  which  is  b^ween  200 
and  300  books. 

But  the  Messrs  Spottiswoode  do  not 
confine  their  solicitude  to  the  comfwi 
and  improvement  of  their  employes  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  business;  it  follow^s  them 
to  their  homes,  provides  them  with  re- 
creation while  in  health,  soothes  them 
in  sickness,  sympathises  with  them  in 
trouble,  and  extricates  them  from  diffi- 
culty. They  join  their  men  with  free- 
dom, but  with  no  loss  of  dignity,  in  their 
games  of  cricket,  their  boating,  and  their 
rural  excursions;  and  Mr  W.  Spottiswoode, 
in  particular,  by  personal  visits  to  their 
houses,  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  wants,  and  wishes  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  numerous  sta£ 
Ever  ready  to  forward  their  views,  imd 
accessible  to  the  humblest,  he  jwroves 
himself  the  steady  and  efficient  friend  of 
all  who  iave  the  privilege  of  being  in  his 
service;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  no  case  of  deserving  distress  oomes 
within  range  (rf  the  extensive  benevolence, 
either  of  himself  or  of  the  other  naembers 
of  the  estimable  family  to  which  he  be- 
longs, without  receiving  prompt  Mid  ad^ 
quate  relief. — ^I  remiwn,  Sir,  your  obedir 
ent  servant, 

Ttfo. 
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The  Thistle  and  the  Cedar.    By  H.  R. 
Allah  Effkhdi.    Lcmdon:  Madden. 

The  *  Thistle  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon*  is 
not  one  more  volume  added  to  the  many 
quaintly  entitled  Journals  of  Eastern 
Travel,  with  which  European  wanderers 
have  filled  our  libraries.  The  author, 
Habeeb  Risk  Allah  Efiendi,  a  native  of 
the  Lebanon,  has  reversed  the  usual 
order  of  things,  and  has  given  to  the  pub- 
lic a  Syrian's  impressions  of  England,  and 
of  several  parts  of  the  Continent,  as  weU 
as  an  interesting  account  of  .the  manners 
and  social  position  of  his  own  country- 
men. Starting  with  his  early  life,  spent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beirout,  we  fol- 
low him  as  the  dashe  of  a  European  di- 
plomatist, through  some  parts  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  author  then  proceeds 
to  Malta,  Paris,  and  London,  where  he 
studies  medicine,  and  takes  an  English 
degree.    His  travels  extend  to  Edinburgh, 


where  the  boys  shout  after  him,  *The 
Turk!  the  Turk!'  Glowing  descriptions 
'  and  brilliant  imaginings  will  naturaUy  be 
expected  in  the  work  of  an  Eastern,  but 
the  style  of  Habeeb  Risk  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  plainest  and  least  pretending 
imaginable;  and  there  is  no  colouring  or 
poetic  exaggeration  in  his  descriptions. 
A  *  cowslip '  is  to  him  *  a  yellow  cowslip, 
a  flower,  and  nothing  more;'  and  the 
title  of  the  work  is  the  only  metaphor  it 
contains.  The  *  Thistle'  represents  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  the  *Cedw' 
the  slender  body  of  Protestants  scattered 
over  Syria,  whilst  the  Church  of  Rome 
figures  as  the  *  wild  beast  of  the  Leb^ 
non.'  The  work  is,  however,  fw  from 
condemnatory  of  the  ^Thistle.'  The 
author  says  much  more  in  its  favour  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  hear,  or  than  we 
think  it  deserves.  Great  jwreference  is 
given  to  it  over  the  Roman  Catb^c 
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Church,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  its  an- 
tiquity, and  of  the  greater  purity  of  its 
creed  and  doctrines.    The  ignorance  of 
its  clergy  is,  at  the  same  time,  confessed, 
and,  among  other  admissions,  we  read 
that  the  orthodox  clergy,  *  following  the 
example  of  the  Romish  Church  in  manu- 
facturing miracles,  pretend  to  draw  fire 
down  from  heaven;  the  agency  employed 
on  the  occasion  being  either  a  lucifer 
match  or  a  phosphorus  bottle.'    Dr  Ha- 
beeb's  views  of  religion  are,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  altogether  clear  or 
intelligible.    The  author  has  had  an  ex- 
traordinary knack  of  meeting  with  re- 
markable personages,  and  has  conversed 
with  almost  every  celebrity  from  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  to  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
Among  these  is  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who 
informed  him,   'that  he  now  much  re- 
gretted the  part  he  had  taken  in  Eastern 
politics.*    There  is  much  confusion  and 
jumbling  in  the  book,  both  in  regard  to 
narrative  and  sentiment,  whilst  the  read- 
er's powers  of  belief  are  pretty  strongly 
taxed  by  certain  tales  and  anecdotes  scat- 
tered through  its  pages.    At  the  same 
time,  some  insight  is  given  into  Syrian 
manners,  and  scenes  are  described  by  a 
native,  to  which  few  European  travellers 
could  obtain  access,  and  if  we  are  not 
presented  with  any  very  profoun  1  obser- 
vations on  England,  we  are  favoured  with 
some  amusing  sketches  of  English  man- 
ners.   Finally,  Habeeb  Risk  Allah  Ef- 
fendi  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  everything 
British,    particularly    of   its    matchless 
brown-hau'ed  beauties,  some  one  of  whom 
he  earnestly  dcsures  to  carry  off  with  him 
as  his  wife.    If  the  portrait  with  which 
he  has  favoured  them  as  a  frontispiece 
does  not  flatter,  we  do  not  think  he  has 
aay  cause  to  despair  of  that  success,  which 
we  very  heartily  wish  him. 

Bokinga:  a  Novel.    By  Morton  Eab. 
London:  Hookham  &  Sons. 

We  have  read  'Bokinga'  from  beginning 
to  end,  not  because  the  story,  in  itself, 
merits  so  much  of  the  time  of  a  jour- 
nalist, but  because  it  seemed  a  duty  in 
connection  with  such  a  work.  Of  the 
author  we  know  nothhig,  and  even  though 
we  did,  that  should  not  hinder  us  from 
dealing  faithfully  by  him,  and  by  the  pub- 
lic. Well,  there  is  no  lack  of  power  in 
the  work;  but  there  is  defect,  or  perhaps 
inexperience,  in  the  development  of  the 
plot.  Artistically  considered,  the  book  is 
a  failure.    But  this  is  far  from  being  the 


worst  thing  about  it.  Its  delineations  of 
character  are  frequently  unnatural,  its 
conclusions  relative  to  certain  classes  are 
uncharitable  and  erroneous,  its  spirit  and 
tone  are  unhealthy  and  hurtful.  What 
right  has  Mr  Morton  Rae  to  assert  that 
his  conception  of  a  governess,  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  that  meritorious  class  of  per- 
sons] By  what  authority  does  he  give 
out  the  poor  drivel  of  a  clergyman  that 
struts  over  his  pages,  as  a  genuine  sam- 
ple of  those  who  profess  and  practise  the 
doctrines  of  '  Luther  f 

Report  of  the  Dick  Bequest.    Edinburgh: 
Wniiam  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  Report,  of  twenty-one  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  Dick  Bequest,  for  elevat- 
ing the  character  and  position  of  the 
parochial  schools  and  schoolmasters  in 
the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banfi^,  and 
Moray,  does  great  credit  to  the  clerk  to 
the  trustees — Professor  Menzies,  of  Edin- 
burgh University.  The  pains  and  labour 
bestowed  upon  it  (a  volume  of  nearly  500 
pages)  must  have  been  immense.  After 
examining  the  Report  carefully,  we  can- 
not state  our  impressions  of  the  ability 
and  judgment  with  which  the  trustees 
have  hitherto  discharged  their  delicate, 
as  well  as  difficult  duties,  too  strongly. 
It  will  not,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
we  express,  in  this  notice,  any  opinion 
of  the  principle;  we  simply  have  to  deal 
with  an  existing  benevolent  arrangement 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  parties  in  the 
counties  above  named.  The  Report  proves 
very  satisfactorily  that  the  Bequest  has 
done,  and  under  the  same  judicious  ma- 
nagement it  inspires  the  hope  that  it 
will  still  do,  much  good. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Butler.  Vol.1. 
Edinburgh:  James  Nichol. 

The  materials  for  a  Life  of  Butler  are 
very  scanty.  In  the  present  sketch,  pre- 
fixed to  the  poetical  works  ^of  that  poet, 
Mr  Gilfillan  has  made  the  most  (rf  those 
at  his  disposal,  although  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive,  that  between  the  writer  and 
his  subject  there  is  little  sympathy. 
'Hudibras'  occupies  the  present  volume, 
and  throughout,  the  editor's  pen  has  been 
at  work  giving  explanatory  notes,  which 
such  a  poem  very  much  requires,  to  make 
it  intelligible  to  the  readers  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  is  a  beautiful  edition  of 
^Hudibras,'  worthy  of  its  predecessors 
in  the  same  cheap  and  substantial 
series. 
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New  Household  Beceipi-Book.  By  Sabah 
Halb.  Edinburgh  and  London:  T.  Nel- 
son &  Sons. 

The  best  description  we  can  give  of  this 
work,  is  by  quoting  a  sentence  from  the 
title-page;  it  contains  maxims,  direc- 
tions, and  specifics,  for  promoting  health, 
comfort,  and  improvement  in  the  house- 
hold. Now,  we  are  quite  sure,  that 
those  who  purchase  Mrs  Sarah  Hale's 
Beoeipt-book,  and  act,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  especially  in  emergencies, 
in  accordance  with  her  directions,  will 
speedily  find  that  she  is  a  safe  guide  to 
comfort  and  improvement.  It  is  a  hack- 
neyed phrase,  but  it  is  applicable  to  this 
book  more  than  to  many — >no  family 
should  be  without  it. 

A  Poet's  Children.     By  Patrick  Scott. 
London:  Longman  &  Co. 

Mr  Scott  tells  us  that  some  of  the 
pieces  in  this  little  volume  have  appeared 
before,  and  the  others  are  in  print  for  the 
first  time.  He  calls  them  his  children, 
and  tonchingly  transfers  the  parental 
feeling  to  the  bantlings  of  his  bram: — 

*  It  is  a  joy,  for  all  who  can 
Rejoice  in  such  a  h^ven  below, 
To  see  young  faces  roxind  them  glow 

Like  mirrors  of  the  early  man.' 

Mr  Scott  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  his 
progeny;  they  are  none  of  your  poor, 
sickly,  sentimental  things,  but  are  all 
healthy,  spirity,  and  robust. 

Random  Readings.    Nos.  I.  II.    London: 
Groombridge  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  new  competitor  for  public 
favour  and  support;  and,  so  far  as  these 
two  numbers  enable  us  to  judge,  it  comes 
up  to  the  idea  which  it  seeks  to  realise; 
and  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  clever 
and  informing  matter  for  sixpence 
monthly. 

Spelling  Taught  by  Transcribiag  and  Dicta- 
tion, in  a  Series  of  Exercises  especially 
adapted  for  Home  Work.  By  Richard 
BiTHELL,  C.T.  London:  Groombridge  & 
Sons. 

The  author  describes  this  treatise  thus: 
— *  This  little  work  is  compiled  with  the 
express  object  of  inducing  a  habit  of  look- 
ing closely  into  the  orthography  of  words. 
....  It  appears  to  him,  that  the 
habit  thus  formed  will  be  of  far  greater 
importance^  and  will  tell  more  fEtvourably 


on  the  pupil's  school  progress,  than  any 
amount  of  mere  orthographical  know- 
ledge.* The  treatise  appears  to  us  well 
calculated  to  gain  the  object  in  view — an 
object  of  great  importance  to  all  who  are 
destined  to  handle  the  pen;  and  who  is 
not,  in  one  form  or  another  1 

HistoiT  of  French  Literature  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  By  Albxahdek  Vifbt. 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Ckrk. 

This  volume,  by  the  lamented  Vinet, 
will  be  welcomed  by  many  in  this  country. 
And,  although  the  work  labours  under 
certain  disadvantages,  ingenuously  stated 
by  the  English  tr^lator  in  his  preface, 
yet  we  apprehend  few  will  be  disappointed 
with  it.  Take  the  sketches  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  volume,  such  as 
the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon,  Fontenelle, 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Bousseau,  and 
you  will  presently  perceive  that  the  author 
handles  his  subjects  with  great  power 
and  felicity.  There  is  graphic  delinea- 
tion of  character,  and  searching  critical 
analysis;  and  withal,  as  there  should  be  in 
such  sketches,  a  quick  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  good,  and  a  charitable  judgment 
on  mattei's  where  opinions  may  have 
room  to  difier.  There  is  no  compromise 
with  what  is  bad,  injurious  to  morals, 
or  religion,  in  its  catholic  acceptation. 
Or,  take  the  Introduction,  and  there  you 
will  be  charmed  with  the  broad,  far-see- 
ing, philosophical  views  of  the  author  on 
the  character  of  French  literature,  and 
its  effects  on  the  political,  social,  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  people,  during  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  This  itself  is  a  most  valuable 
production,  and  gives  the  reader  lai-gc  in- 
sight into  the  internal  condition  of  France 
during  the  period  referred  to.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  in  its  present  state, 
and  the  high  value  which  we  set  upon  it, 
lead  us  the  more  strongly  to  express  our 
regret  that  the  author  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  it;  but,  when  such  interrup- 
tions are  owing  to  the  workings  of  God*8 
inscrutable  providence,  it  becomes  us  to 
be  silent,  and  be  grateful  for  what  we 
have.  Vinet  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness  during  the  delivery  of  these  lec- 
tures, and  was  quickly  and  unexpectedly 
called  to  his  final  account. 
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'  The  Druid  in  his  sylvan  fiuie. 
Had  plimpses  of  truth's  radiant  plain: 
In  mist  and  sunbeam,  calm  and  storm^ 
The  bard  saw  beauty's  niagic  form : 
The  vates  found  through  ^arth  and  sky^ 
One  universal  harmony/ 


That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not- 
"withstanding  the  difference  which  exists 
between  their  present  inhabitants,  were 
originally  possessed  by  one  and  the  same 
people,    is   generally  admitted,  and  is 
indeed  very  evident.    Even  in  England, 
and  those  parts  of  Scotland  where  a 
Saxon  or  Scandinavian  population  have 
settled,  the  names  of  nvers  and  head- 
lands, as  well  as  of  several  remarkable 
localities,    bear   silent  but  satisfactory 
witness  to  the  prior  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Celts.    This  fact  is  still 
more  apparent,  when  we  examine  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  light  of  the 
mythology  and  poetry  of  this  people, 
which  we  propose  to  consider  somewhat 
in  detail.    In  accomplishing  this  task,  we 
have,  however,  a  higher  object  in  view 
than  the  mere  confirmation  of  ethno- 
logical affinities;  we  Wish  to  indicate  the 
close  relation  which  exists  between  the 
past  and  the  present;  to  show  that  the 
same  ideas  pervaded  the  myth  of  the 
Druid  (in  common  with  those  of  the 
Magus  and  the  Brahmin  of  the  East), 
and  the  loftiest  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers in  modem  times — that  the  same 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  inspired  the 
bard  of  the  past,  as  he  tuned  his  harp 
by  the  margin  of  his  woodland  stream, 
and  the  most  accomplished  poet  of  the 
present  day,  *  soaring  into  the  highest 
heaven  of  his  invention.* 

Druidism,  according  to  Caesar,  had  its 
chief  seat  on  the  Continent,  among  that 
people  of  Gaul  called  the  Carnutes.  But 
he  also  observes,  that  those  who  desired 
to  perfect  themselves  in  this  system  went 
to  Britain;  manifestly  implying  that  it 
flourished  there  still  more  vigorously.  We 
find,  from  other  authorities,  that  the  part 
of  Britain  where  it  was  most  prevalent  was 
Mona  (now  Anglesea),  the  part,  be  it  ob- 
served, nearest  to  Ben  Edair,  or  Howeth, 
where  there  was  a  famous  Druidical  esta- 
blishment, to  which,  if  our  memory  does 
not  greatly  fail,  there  is  a  remarkable 
allusion  in  the  Irish  romance  of  *  Conal 
Qulban.'  Another  establishment  of  this 
Vol.  III.— Octobbb,  1854. 


order  existed  at  Tara.*  And,  to  com- 
plete the  chain,  there  appears  to  have 
been  one  at  lona,  from  whence  the  system 
seejns  to  have  branched  out  into  other 
parts  of  Alba,  or  Caledonia;  for  we  find 
that  here  first  •dwelt  Merddyn  and  the 
other  sages  of  Cambrian  tradition — ^the 
GaeUc  terms  abounding  in  the  reputed 
remains  of  the  first,  pointing  again  to  the 
west.  So  that  we  can  thus  trace,  not 
only  a  chain,  but  almost  a  regular  circle 
of  communication  between  the  principal 
Druidic  settlements  of  Europe.  But  this 
is  not  all:  the  chain  extends  still  further, 
even  to  the  distant  lands  of  the  rising 
sun ;  for  Diogenes  Laertius  asserts  that  the 
Druids  belonged  to  one  common  frater- 
nity with  the  Magi  of  Persia  and  Media^ 
the  Brahmins  of  India,  the  Chaldeans  of 
Assyria,  and  theHierogrammati,or  sacred 
scribes  of  Egypt.  Now,  this  external 
evidence  is  completed  by  a  corresponding 
chain  of  internal  evidence,  presented  by 
the  mythology  common  to  all  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  who  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  preserved  the 
two  great  dialects  (Cymric  and  Gaelic)  of 
their  original  language,  and  the  vehicle 
of  their  ancient  literature,  with  which 
their  mythology  was  inseparably  inter- 
woven. The  Druidic  order  was  divided, 
as  is  generally  known,  into  three  degrees, 
viz. : — the  Druids  strictly  so  called,  who 
cultivated,  as  we  shall  see,  a  species  of 
mythological  philosophy,  or  rather  theo- 
sophy,  which  professed  to  comprehend 
the  entire  sphere  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge; the  bards  and  the  vates,  who 
made  particular  applications  of  this  sup- 
posed universal  knowledge,  the  former 
to  music  and  poetiy,  and  the  latter  to 
natural  science.  The  two  first  of  these — 
i.  e.,  the  Druids  and  bards — come  more  di- 
rectly under  our  consideration  at  present. 
On  the  decline  of  the  first  degree  of 

*  We  find  mention  of  'the  Druid  of  Tara  * 
in  ancient  Irish  poebs,  and  there  are  fre- 
quent allusions  to  Druidic  rites  in  many  of 
the  descriptions  which  remain  of  this  remark- 
able locality. 
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Draidism  subsequent  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  these  islands,  much  of 
its  spirit  survived  among  the  bards,  who, 
still  continuing,  to  flourish,  retained  in 
their  poetry  many  fragments  of  the  elder 
creed,  which  they  transferred  from  its 
original  religious  use  to  the  celebration 
of  the  pi-aise  of  their  chiefs  and  heroes, 
both  in  life  and  in  death.  These  mytho- 
logical fragments  also  found  their  way 
into  those  singular  tales  so  similar  to 
those  of  the  East  (called  Mobinogion  in 
Wales,  and,  Fin-sgeul  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland),  which  were  wont  to  be  repeated, 
in  order  to  set  the  cliiefs  to  sleep,  sonie- 
times  by  the  bards,  but  niore  frequently 
by  a  distinct  class  of  men  resemblmg  the 
oriental  story-tellers.  We  are  not  now 
attaching  any  historical  value  to  these 
impositions;  we  readily  ^mit  that  they 
have  been  coiisiderably  modernised  in 
language,  and  interpolated  in  matter. 
Nevertheless  we  are  persuaded,  after 
ia  pretty  extei^ive  examination,  that 
they  have  their  orighl  in  a  remote  and 
venerable  antiquity,  and  among  the 
various  sources  from  which  they  hsLve 
been  Hike  oriei\t  pearls  at  random 
Strung,*  we  can  clearly  recognise  portions 
of  the  Druidic  religion  and  philosophy, 
sometimes  embodied  in  a  mythological 
form.  And  the  genuineness  of  these  will 
at  once  appear,  when  compared  with 
certain  relics  of  primeval  wisdom  brought 
to  light  by  the  able  researches  of  modem 
oriental  scholars.  We  shall  now  bring 
the  matter  to  the  test,  by  adopting  the 
simple  process  of  collating  two  of  these 
bardic  fragments,  with  a  brief  but  most 
comprehensive  aiid  truly  beautiiful  sum- 
mary of  eastern  philosophv  lately  presented 
to  the  public.  We  quote  from  an  excellent 
translation  of  an  ancient  Indian  poem, 
entitled,  the  *  Dream  of  Ravari,*  which 
appeared  in  the  *  Dublin  University 
Magazine*  for  1853.  According  to  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  the  pri- 
mordial unity  resolvesitself,  when  reflected 
in  the  universe,  into  three  goons  or  radi- 
cal qualities,  of  which  every  soul  in  this 
changing  state  partakes  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  viz. : — Tamas,  Rajas,  and 
Satva  —  i.  €.,  darkness,  passion  or  im- 
pulse, and  essence  or  truth,  which  is  one 
with  goodm^s.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
ground  of  our  being,  mere  existence, 
opacity,  darkness,  stolid  matter;  its  fruit 
is  ignorance  and  inaction,  when  not  coun- 
teracted by  the  other  qualities.  Tho 
second  is  the  source  of  action  and  senti- 


ment, rousing  the  sour  from  the  torpor 
of  the  first.  The  third  is  the  fruit  of 
wisdom,  leading  the  soul  upward  into  the 
calm  region  of  ideal  and  spiritual  life; 
and  still  higher,  it  has  its  full  perfection 
in  a  state  beyond  all  limitation,  isola- 
tion, and  individuality,  called  the  pure 
Satva,  where  pure  being,  pure  truth,  axA 
pure  goodness  lose  all  difference  and 
isolation,  and  coalesce  in  one  pure  uni- 
versal light.  There  is,  properly  speaking, 
neither  matter,  nor  soul,  nor  spirit,  but 
somethuig  which  is  at  once  all,  and  yet 
none  of  these;  the  absolute  and  self- 
existing  Bramh  manifest  in  the  triadBaxAL, 
Chid,  and  Ananda-ghana — i.  e.,  solidarity 
oi  being,  thought  and  joy,  identical  with 
goodness,  truth,  or  wisdom  and  love. 
This  high  state  is  further  expressed  by 
the  poet-sage: — 
*  Condition  of  the  firee,  the  double  blest 
Oi  highest  activUy  in  unbroken  rest  : 
Of  tlireefold  beiiig,  thought,  aud  constant 


Crowding  in  one  universal  happiness. 
In  the  eternal  now  of  that  high  sphere. 
Which  eVer  was,  Mid  is,  and  will  be  there. 
In  that  all-comprehending  infinite  here. 
Within  that  recapitulated  all. 
Where  personal  mergeth  in  imi>ersonal— 
Where  it  and  /  indifferent  we  call; 
All  scenes  and  all  events,  all  timss  and 

places; 
AUpersons,  gestures,  speeches,  voices,  faces, 
To  be  encounter'd  in  our  infinite  days, 
iRpi'esent  to  the  stmt's  sense  and  gaze.' 

Such  is  a  compendious  record  of  the 
oracles  of  primeval  wisdotn,  as  delivered 
among  the  palms  of  the  Orient.  We  now 
proceed  to  note  down  her  corresponding 
oracles,  as  uttered  in  the  oaken  groves  of 
the  West;  and  the  remarkable  identity  of 
ideas  will  be  at  once  recognised,  on  com- 
paring those  passages  in  each  which  are 
in  italics;  while  the  very  differences  which 
they  at  the  same  time  exhibit  serve,  like 
discords  in  music,  to  render  the  resem- 
blance more  striking.  In  the  triads  of 
the  Cambrian  bards,  there  is  a  passage 
in  maiiy  respects  parallel  to  the  epitome 
of  Eastern  sapience,  just  presented  to  the 
reader;  it  is  as  follows : — *  There  are  three 
circles  of  existence — ^the  circle  of  infinity, 
or  the  all-comprehending  circle,  which 
none  but  Gk)d  can  traverse;  the  circle  of 
inchoation,  where  all  things  have  b^;in- 
nlng  and  progression;  and  the  circle  dt 
happiness,  where  all  things  spring  firom 
life.  This  shall  be  traversed  by  man  in 
heaven.'  Here  we  may  remark,  that  the 
circle  of  happiness  is  identical  with  the 
Satva  goon  of  the  Hindoo  theosophy; 
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and  the  circle  of  incboation  partakes  at 
once  of  the  TamoA  and  Rajas  qualities; 
for  it  is  further  described  as  comprising 
both  ^ihe  lowest  point  of  existence^  and 
darkness  on  the   great  deep^  (Tamas), 
and  'beginning  of  animation,  materials 
of  all  things,  and  thence 'increase  and 
formation  out  of  the  dead  mass'  (Rajas 
arising  out  of  Tamas);  while  the  presence 
of  the  Satva  quality  is  expressed  by  '  the 
co-participation  of  all  animate  beings  in 
the  divine  love;'  and  its  higher  state  in 
'the  circle  of  happiness'  (corresponding 
to  the  pure  Satva  or  region  of  perfect 
existence  of  the  Hindoos)  is  exhibited  in 
words  that  strikingly  convey  the  identity 
of  ideas  between  these  two  extremes,  as 
we  may  say,  of  the  earth.    *The  three 
excellences  of  change  in  the  circle  of  hap- 
piness; acquisition  of  knowledge;  beauti- 
ful Tjariety  and  repose  from  not  being 
able  to  endure  uniform  infinity.'    Com- 
pare the  two  last  with  the  *  highest  acti- 
vity in  unbroken  rest^  of  the  Hindoo 
poem.     Three  plenitudes  of  happiness; 
jMrticipation  of  every  nature,  with  pleni- 
tude of  One  predominating;  conformity 
to  every  cast  pf  genius  and  character 
possessing  superexcellence  in  One;  love 
and  knowledge  of  cdl  beings  and  exist- 
ences centred  in  One  ohject,  which  is 
God.    The  predominant  One  of  each  is 
that  in  which  its  plenitudes  consist.    The 
great  law  of  *  one  in  many,  and  many  in 
one,'  the  universal  principle.    This  circle 
has  also  its  corresponding  triad,  in  which, 
as  it  were,  all  its  rays  converge;  *  one  good 
(identical  with  being),  one  wisdom  (iden- 
tical with  thought),  aod  one  point  of  li- 
berty (identical  with  joy),  wherein  all 
things  coalesce,  and  all  differences  equi- 
ponderate and  united 
'     This  remarkable  harmony  of  ideas,  too 
close  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  and 
which  the  total  ignorance  of  Hindoo 
philosophy,  till  very  recently  prevalent  in 
Europe,  equally  forbids  us  to  attribute  to 
design,  receives  its  crowning  confirmation 
from  another  quarter;  for  we  find  the 
same  ideas  presented  in  a  mythic  form  in 
the  mystic  tale  of  *Larah,'  which  we  read 
many  years  ago  in  an  Irish  MS.    We 
shall  give  it  at  length  in  a  strictly  lite- 
ral translation,  both  on  account  of  its 
many  beauties,  considered  merely  as  a 
literary  composition,  and  as  exhibiting 
the  manner  in  which  Druidic  ideas  were 
preserved  en  masque,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
tale  that  winged  the  passing  hour. 
•     *  Larah  {i,  e.,  the  mysterious  or  initiate) 


lifted  his  sails  to  the  wind,  and  passed 
along  the  ocean-plain.  The  sky  grew 
dark;  a  great  tempest  arose;  the  sea  came 
around  him  in  gi'eat,  dark,  loud-roaring, 
foam-crested  waves;  the  ship  went  down 
into  the  blue  valleys  of  ocean;  the  mon- 
sters of  the  deep  came  around  him.  A  sea- 
green  dragon  appeared,  and  led  him  to  the 
son  of  the  ocean.  Then  came  Mananan,tho 
son  of  the  sea,  the  genius  of  the  headlands, 
and  quieted  his  mmd;  he  led  him  to  a  rqck, 
called  the  Sorrowful  Rock,  where  there 
was  a  clear  crystal/ot^/i^ain,  and  above  the 
fountain  a  large  tree.  The  storm  became 
silent,  the  sky  cleared  up,  the  sun  shone 
forth  in  brightness,  and  they  beheld  a  far- 
extendingjo^aiTir— airy,  sunny,  verdant,  and 
decked  with  gentle  flowers — a  place  where 
there  was  True  Being,  and  the^oy  of  the 
universe.  There  was  here  a  houseof glass,* 
the  dwelling  of  iElngus,  where  was  all 
knowledge,  all  wisdom,  all  science,  and  all 
art,  ana  each  in  all;  and  the  fair/orwi 
and  aspect  of  the  universe,  and  all  things, 
persons,  an^  places  in  the  universe — all 
and  each  appeared  in  one  presence! 

In  this  undoubted  and  interesting  frag- 
ment of  Druidic  lore,  we  may  clearly  re- 
cognise, not  only  the  ideas  of  the  Hindoo 
theosophy,  but  also  of  the  Eleusinian  and 
Oriental  mysterifes.  Thus,  the  storm  and 
darkness,  succeeded  by  the  calm  and  sun- 
shine, correspond  to  the  terrific  and  joyful 
stages  of  initiation,  in  which  darkness 
and  light  constituted  the  chief  sensible 
elements.  The  Rock  of  Grief  {Carrui^ 
dubrdnach),  or  the  Sorrowful  Rock,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  A>iA*^'r«c  jriT^d 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  being  sup- 
posed to  represent  *  the  rock  where  Ceres 
rested  in  her  grief,  near  a  spreading  cy- 
press-tree, by  i\iQfountain  of  Callichoros.* 

And  %\iQ  fountain  and  the  large  tree  of 
the  Celtic  tale  complete  the  correspond- 
ence. The  plain  where  there  was  true 
being,  existence,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
universe,  answers  to  the  plain  of  Truth, 
the  region  of  real  existence,  in  the  cele^ 
brated  myth  of  Plato's  Phaedrus,  evidently 
taken  from  the  Oriental  mysteries.t    And 

♦  The  house-dwelliiig,  br  fort  of  glass 
{Brugh  OJoi/ne),  has  a  counterpart  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  British  Druids.  (See  Daviea' 

*  Mythology  of  the  Druids.') 

+  See  an  account  of  the  Oriental  mysteries, 
and  the  myth  of  the  winged  chariot,  as  ex- 
planatory of  some  of  the  symbols  recently 
discovered  at  Nineveh,  in  a  work  entitled 

*  A  Manual  of  Universal  History,  on  the 
basis  of  Ethnography'  (Appendix).  Edin- 
burgh: Oliver  s  Boya. 
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the  concluding  part  is  so  obviously  iden- 
tical with  the  concluding  description  of 
the  highest  state  of  the  soul  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  from  the  Hindoo  poem,  as  to 
require  no  further  remark.  And  yet  the 
peculiar  form  under  which  the  Druids 
expressed  the  same  truths  that  have  been 
delivered  by  the  sages  of  the  East,  shows 
that  they  are  not  mere  borrowers,  but 
that  both  derive  from  one  common  source; 
that  a  *  breath  of  better  times'  has 
been  wafted  from  the  abode  of  primeval 
civilisation,  both  to  the  plains  of  Hindos- 
tan^and  the  isles  of  Britain;  that  the  two 
luminous  rills  which  have  respectively 
Visited  the  Brahmin  in  his  *  rock-sanctu- 
ary,' and  the  Druid  in  his  *  raised  circle,' 
had  their  origin  in  the  one  perennial 
spring  of  wisdom,  which,  in  Time's  *  hours 
of  happy  childhood,'  refreshed  a  higher 
condition  of  humanity. 

This  general,  but  it  is  hoped  deeply 
considerSi,  authentic,  and  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  mythology  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  British  Isles  will  suffice 
for  the  present,  and  we  will  now  proceed 
on  our  course, 

*  To  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new ' — 

the  poetical  remains  of  this  people.  And 
yet  not  altogether  new;  for  we  shall  find 
the  mythology  still  influencing  the  poetry 
— ^the  *  Druid  shades  still  flit  around '  the 
green  *  mote-hill,'  where  the  bard  medi- 
tates his  song,  and  mingle  their  mystic 
voices  with  the  breeze  that  wanders 
through  his  harp-strings.  The  mytho- 
logy of  the  insular  Celts  receives  its  illus- 
tration chiefly  from  Cambrian  and  Irish 
sources;  their  poetry  from  Scottish  and 
Irish.  This,  however,  does  not  preclude 
a  community  of  both  mythology  and 
poetry;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  great  Druidic 
bards  of  Wales  appear  to  regard  Alba  or 
Caledonia  as  their  original  country  (in- 
deed the  Picts  of  the  Lowlands  were  one 
with  the  Cymri,  as  the  Gael  of  the  High- 
lands were  one  with  the  Irish),  and  that 
,the  great  Druidic  tribe  of  Ireland^^the 
Tutha-de-dananns,  or  *  seers  of  the  divine 
principle,*  as  the  etymon  of  their  name 
implies— resided  for  a  time  in  Alba,  or 
Albain  (the  latter  is  an  oblique  case  of 
the  former),  while  their  mythology  had 
evidently  a  common  origin  with  that  of 
the  Cymri;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strik- 
ing general  resemblance  is  at  once  per- 
ceptible in  the  indigenous  poetry  of  the 
Ihiee  nations — ^the  same  images  and  sen- 


timents-—the  same  deep  sensibQity  to  tiie 
charms  of  nature.  The  Celtic  iMurds  (to 
borrow  the  language  of  Dr  Ohanning,  in 
reference  to  the  greatest  of  modem  poets) 
were  *  exquisitely  alive  to  forms,  sounds, 
and  motions — ^to  external  beauty  ami 
grandeur.'  And  this  sensibility  impressed 
the  compositions  of  all  the  entire  bardic 
degree  in  Britain  and  Ireland  with  one 
general  character  or  note  of  identity, 
which  may  be  best  expressed  by  the  term 
Picturesqueness,  While,  however,  the 
bards  of  *  Pryduin,  Alba,  and  Eire '  (Erin 
or  Eireann  is  an  oblique  case),  exhibit  this 
general  resemblance,  those  of  the  two  lat- 
ter countries  approach  still  more  closdy 
to  each  other  in  then:  poetry,  as  to  war- 
rant the  judicious  remark  of  the  Bighland 
Society  of  Scotland,  that  ^  the  Highland- 
ers of  Scotland  and  the  Irish  must  have 
been  at  some  period  one  and  the  same 
people;  their  manners  and  customs  are 
alike,  and  their  poetical  language  is 
nearly,  or  rather  altogether  the  same.' 
(See  Report  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland  on  the  *  Poems  of  Ossian.')  We 
shall  proceed  to  illustrate  this  observatiMi, 
by  collating  some  beautiful  fragments  of 
Gaelic  poetry,  collected  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Highland  Society,  with  others  of  a 
jwrecisely  similar  character,  taken  chiefly 
from  a  collection  made  in  a  remote  dis- 
trict in  the  south  of  Ireland.  These 
poems,  in  their  ideas  and  their  charming 
simplicity,  display  internal  marks  of  a 
remote  origin. 

In  comparing  these  fragments,  we  ne- 
cessarily^ confine  ourselves  to  a  literal 
translation,  which  we  have  taken  every 
pains  to  verify;  but,  althougli  using  the  best 
language  we  could  command  consistent 
with  fidelity,  we  feel,  and  so  must  every 
Gaelic  scholar,  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  verses  must  appear,  divested 
of  the  harmony  of  numbers  and  curioaa 
felicitas  of  the  original  language.  Yet 
even  thus  they  will  be  perceived  to  ex- 
hibit much  beauty;  the  flowers  of  bardic 
poesy  display  their  many  sweets  even  in 
a  foreign  soil,  and  away  from  their  che- 
rishing rill. 

The  following  fragments  of  an  Erse 
and  an  Irish  poem  exhibit  a  brief 
but  exquisite  description  of  rural  scenes 
and  sounds;  they  allude  to  the  same 
subject — the  love  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
warriors  for  nature;  which  they  place 
in  a  very  pleasing  point  of  view. .  We  give 
them,  as  we  shall  give  all  our  collated 
passages,  in  parallel  columns:— 
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Erse  Poem, 
Pleasant  the  voice  from  tlie  eastern  land. 
Sweet  isfthe  singing  of  birds  in  the  grove. 
Pleasant  the  murmur  of  the  breeze; 
And  the  voice  of  the  favm  as  it  comes  from 
the  height.' 


Irish  Poem, 
*  Yonder,  from  the  eastward,  harmonious  in 

its  course. 
Game  the  musical  sound  of  the  shouts. 
It  came  from  Daire  (the  bard)  in  the  grove 

of  aerial  spirits. 
And  they  sighing  o'er  the  sloping  fields.* 

'  He  (Fingal)  loved  the  waiUvng  qf  th$  Uack' 

bird, 
Ai^d  of  constantly  succeeding  waves  on  the 

shore. 
The  voice  of  the  deer  on  the  gentle  plain. 
And  of  the  fawn  slow  rising  firow  the  vale.* 

of  the  East,  beautiful  personificatious  of  the 
ui^iversal  principles  of  nature,  which  meet 
us  in  the  landscape,  and  oonstiti^te  its 
Wdden  charm.  (See  *  A  Manual  of  Uni- 
versal History  on  the  Basis  of  Ethno^ 
graphy,'  concluding  note.) 

The  following  fragments  contain  some 
beautiful  imagery,  which  would  constitute 
the  elements  of  a  delightful  poem:— 

Erse  Poetry.  Irish  Poetry, 

'  Whiter  was  her  bosom  than  the  moss  of  the     *  Fairer  his  hair  than  the  moss  of  the  moui^r 
mountain.'  tain.' 


'  Delightful  is  the  shining  of  the  B«n, 
And  sweet  from  the  west  comes  the  voice  of 
thebladdm-d: 


"While  each  of  these  fragments  possesses 
images  peculiar  to  itself,  the  points  of  re- 
semblance are  equally  obvious.  There  is 
a  mythological  allusion  in  the  Irish  poem 
to  the  jSM£,  or  aerial  spirits,  called,  with 
great  propriety,  by  MTherson,  *  spirits  of 
the  hill,*  because  supposed  to  come  out  of 
tho  pleasant  hills  (see  O'Flaherty's  '  Ogy- 
gia*),  being,  like  the  ferwars  and  Peris 


The  word  rendered  *moss*  in  the  original 
of  both  is  the  saDje,  and  more  properly 

Erse  Poetry, 
'  Not  so  loud  the  waves  of  a  fcillowy  sea  when 
beating  against  the  lofty  cliffs, 
By  the  strength  of  the  north- wind  in  winter. 
As  the  noise  of  the  armies.' 


*  I  (Ossian)  am  like  a  blasted  tree  on  the  un- 

sheltered wil4.' 

*  Like  the  wind  of  spring  o^er  the  field  of  the 

moimtain,' 


*  Thy  strength  was  as  the  waters  of  a  flood 
descending  to  the  slaughter  of  thy  foes. 
Thy  course  like  a  torrent  bounding  o'er  a 
rock.' 


'  Blue  on  the  sea  was  the  wave.^ 

*  A  dow  breeze  from  the  sea,  that  was  trctnquU 
and  at  rest.* 


'  His  prospect  was  from  the  rock  of  waves.* 

*  Thou  art  like  the  openin>g  of  the  sun  on  the 

plain.' 

'  The  ghost  of  the  mountain  speaks;  the  voice  of 
a  spirit  in  the  fold  of  t^  wind* 

*  The  soft  sound  of  distant  waves.* 


signifies  the  down  of  the  cotton  grass,  rei^^ 
dered  by  MTherson  *  the  clown  of  Cana.- 

Irish  Poetry, 
^  Not  so  loud  the  sound  of  echoing  waves  in 
the  cold  season  of  spring  coming  to- 
wards the  bajr. 
Like  the  foaming  of  the  mighty  ocean  beaming 
against  the  side  of  a  rock  in  a  temi)ei)- 
tuous  wind.' 

*  I  (Ossian)  am  like  a  lonely  tree  on  the  hil)/ 

'  Like  the  fairy  wind  or  breeze  that  flies  o*er 
the  brow  of  the  hiU  or  o'er  t^e  field  iw 
the  day  of  spring.* 

*  Like  the  sounding  waters  of  a  ^ood,  or  the 

arrow  of  a  host; 
Like  the  wave  of  Easroe'storrentinitsmight, 

or  the  flowing  tide  of  the  high-heaving 

sea, 
Was  the  mind  of  Dalian.' 

*  1  beheld  the  colour  of  the  lake  and  the  Uue 

of  its  waves.' 

'  The  iovnd  answered  slow  to  the  Fenians,  so 
that  they  descended  from  the  roar  of 
ocean  to  where  it  was  silent,  tra/nquU, 
and  at  rest,* 

*  A  rock  of  the  ocean;  wide  was  the  prospect 

around.' 

'  The  opening  of  the  sum..* 

*  The  voice  of  the  spirits  of  the  hUl;  the  voice  of 

a  spirit  in  the  breeze,* 

*  Sweet  arose  the  sound  of  distant  waves,* 
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In  wbat  may  be  termed  the  summa- 
tion of  the  Druidic  triad  of  the  Cambrian 
bards  as  detailed  above — t.  «.,  goodness, 
truth,  and  the  point  of  liberty  or  free- 
dom— we  noticed  the  remarkable  simila- 
rity which  it  presents  to  the  corresponding 
terminating  triad  of  the  Hindoo  sages.  This 
consonance  is  completed  by  the  triad  of 
the  Tutha-de-dananns,  the  great  Druidic 
tribe  of  Ireland,  preserved  in  the  names  of 
the  three  mystic  brothers,  *  Oma  or  Ogma, 
Dealbh  and  Breas,  the  sons  of  Eleadhan, 
the  son  of  Aonar' — i.  e.,  secret  or  hidden ; 
form,  idea,  or  manifestation;  and  voice, 
power,  or  authority;  the  sons  of  know- 
ledge, the  son  of  solitude  or  the  solitary 
unity;  corresponding  remarkably  to  the 
Chaldean  and  Egyptian  triads;*  and  this 
was  outwardly  represented  by  the  sym- 
bolical triad — L  e.,  *  the  grove,  the  sun, 
and  the  ploughshare* — whose  elements 
were  very  beautiful  and  significant  em- 
blems of  the  three  principles  embodied  in 
the  personal  triad,  as  it  may  be  styled — 
t.  «.,  the  latent  manifestation,  And  power, 
or  activity,  dbrected  to  a  useful  and  bene- 
volent end.  We  accordingly  find  the 
three  early  kings  of  the  Tutha-de-dananns, 
who  reigned  contemporaneously  in  Eire 
(Ireland),  were  the  Druids  of  these  three 
principles.  They  were  called  MacCoille, 
MacQreine,  and  MacCeacht — u  e.,  the 
sons  respectively  of  the  grove,  the  sun, 
and  the  ploughshare,  because  dedicated 
to  these  triadic  symbols.  But  the  great 
*  field  of  Druidic  symbolism  was  unquestion- 
ably the  mystic  initiation  corresponding 

*  See  an  account  of  these  three  mystic 
brothers  in  the  book  of  '  Ballymoate,*  a 
valuable  monument  of  Irish  literature,  com- 

Siled  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  earUer 
ocuments.  A  section  of  it  is  devoted  to 
Drui'  I  ic  literature .  Th  e  custom  of  imposing 
mystic  names,  and  embodying.great  truths  in 
the  united  names  of  several  persons  having  a 
natural  relation  to  each  other,  seems  to  have 
universally  prevailed  during  the  Druidic 
period.    Some  curious  examples  of  this  are 

fivenin  Davies'  '  Mjiihology  of  the  Druids.* 
t  is  a  very  ancient  usage,  and  is  common  to 
the  Hehrews  and  other  nations  of  the  East; 
a  remarkable  instance  of  it  is  presented  in 
the  names  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  to 
Noah.  The  triad  of  the  Tutha-de-dananns 
formed  in  this  way  is  a  beautiful  expressing 
of  unity  y  developmg  itself  by  knowledge  or 
self-contemplation  in  tHplicUy,  or  the  triple 
condition  of  the  hidden  entity,  the  manifest- 
ing idea  or  form  eidos,  and  the  active  in- 
fluence, corresponding  nearly  to  the  Chaldean 
Triad  as  described  by  Simpliceus  and  the 
Egyptian  Triad  in  Jamblicus,  and  also  to 
the  Orphic  Triad.  (See  Cory's  '  Mythological 
Inquiry  into  Ancient  Recondite  Theology.') 


closely  to  that  of  the  East,  of  which  ve 
can  discover  so  many  unmistakeable  txaces 
both  in  Britain  and  Ireland.     The  tiir^ 
divisions  of  the  Druidic  order  are  supposed 
to  have  been  several  degrees  of  this  ini- 
tiation, and  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  colours  of  their  robes.     That  of  the 
Druids,  ftrictly  so  called,  being  whit«, 
the  colour  of  the  light;  that  of  the  bards 
azure,  like  th6  serene  sky;  and  that  of 
the  vates  green,  the   emerald   hue  of 
universal  nature.    The  disciples  of  tiie 
Druids  or  aspirants  for  initiation  wore 
garments  checked  with  these  three  coloua 
which   singularly   corresjwnd    with  the 
three  floral  emblems  of  Druidism — viL, 
the  heliotrope,  the  violet,   ard  txefinl, 
which  are  again  the  symbolic  tints  of 
goodness,  truth,  and  liberty,  the  elements 
of  the  triad.    In  the  tomb  of  a  Dniid 
lately  discovered  in  France,  there  were 
found  three  seeds  curiously   deposited, 
which,  on  being  sown,  produced  these 
flowers.    The  trefoil,  on  account  of  its 
form,  symbolised  the  triad  among  the 
Druids;  and  its  subsequent  adoption  to 
illustrate  the  higher  mystery  of  Chris- 
tianity is  well-known:  its  colour  is  ex- 
pressive, jiot  only  of  freedom^  but  also 
of  harmony,  or  the  union  or  identity  oj 
the  varying,  likewise  comprised  in  the 
third  element  of  the  triad.     This  is  a 
very  noticeable  coincidence.     The  sacred 
groves  of  the  Druids,  no  less  than  the 
temples  of  the  East,  were  constructed  in 
reference  to  these  initiatory  rites,  whose 
design  we  can  only  generally  state  at 
present  as  consisting  in  a  visible  repre- 
sentation of  the  lapsed  condition  of  the 
soul,  and  its  renovation  and  restoration 
to  its  native  and  original  sphere.     In  the 
outward  part  of  the  an.cient  temple,  the 
aspirant  for  initiation,  it  is  supposed, 
underwent  those  preparatory  rites  cal- 
culated to  try  his  fortitude  and  show  forth 
the  misery  of  lapsed  humanity;  while,  in 
its  more  interior    and  secret  recesses, 
termed  penetralia  and  adyta,  the  more 
joyous  part  of  initiation  commenced  and 
was  perfected.     Now  we  can  trace  a 
similar  distinction  in   the  simple   and 
primitive  grove  of  the  Druid:  the  out- 
ward part,  consisting  of  the  oaks  of  cen- 
turies, threw  a  deep  shade  around,  and 
impressed  the  beholder   with  a  sacred 
awe;  while  the  terrible  noises  heard  with- 
•  in,  resembling  thunder,  and  the  flames  and 
fiery  serpents  that  sometimes  appeared 
among  the  trees,  were  the  exact  counter-   * 
parts  of  the  nhenomena  or  rather  phan- 
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1  tastoagoria  which  marked  the  preliminary 
trial    in  the  oriental  mysteries.    But  in 
the  centre  of  the  grove,  where  none  hut 
the  initiated  were  permitted,  or,  indeed, 
"Would  dare  to  enter,  a  new  scene  opened 
on  the  view. ,  Here  was  a  delightful  glade 
or  circular  plain  open  to  the  sunshme. 
This  was  the  cluain  or  adytum,  where 
initiation  assumed  its  cheerful  phase,  and 
the  hierophant  from  the  encircling  trees 
unfolded  to  the  initiate  the  curious  sys- 
tem of  sylvan  hieroglyphics,  termed  *  The 
Science  of  Sprigs,  Mementary  Trees,  and 
Reeds,'  celebrated  by  Taliessin  and  other 
Sritish  bards,  and  which  appears  also  to 
have  been  cultivated  in  Ireland. — (See 
Hall's  *  Ireland.')    The  scenes  and  condi- 
tions of  these  two  stages  of  initiation, 
styled  in  the  language  of  ancient  Bri- 
tish mythology,  Oeth  and  Anoeth — i.  «., 
*  wrath,  and  freedom  from  wrath' — is  fre- 
C[uently  alluded  to  in  the  Druidic  frag- 
ments already  described,  as  preserved  by 
the  bards  of  Britain  and  Ireland.    Both 
in  general  represent  initiation  under  the 
symbol  of  a  chase,  which  furnishes  a  key 
to  their  mystical  character ;  a  chase,  ac- 
cording to  the  Samothracian  mysteries, 
denoting  initiation,  the  hounds  the  hiero- 
phants  (termed  *«/»«f),and  the^o^  oi  doe 
the  aspirant — a  character  which  appears  to 
be  shared  by  the  hunter  (according  to  the 
bards),  who  is  alternately  either  involved 
in  *  a  mist  of  enchantment'  (in  Irish,  lite- 
rally *  the  Druidic  mist'),  or  in  a  prison 
(called  by  the  British  bards  *  the  prison 
of  mystery').    This  is  the  stage  of  trial, 
and  the  transition  to  the  joyful  stage  is 
indicated  by  his  deliverance  from  the  mist 
or  prison  (sometimes  effected  by  means  of 
a  mystical  shield  or  cup  showing  *all 
things'),  and  his  ^ going  forth  on  the 
plain' — a  phrase  expressive  of  a  state  of 
freedom  and  renovation,  in  full  accordance 
with  the  language  of  ancient  initiation, 
as  will  more  readily  appear  on  reference 
to  the  tale  of  * larah.'    But,  to  touch 
briefly  on  particulars,  the  British  bards 
represent  the    aspirant,  -aic§r^^*«*5yT^ 
through  many  trials,  as  arriving  dP  *?» 
landing-place  of  life,*  where  he  're«iy^ra 
intelligence,'  and  is  *  re-admitted  int?  *be 
Presence.'    And  this  again  is  more  symbo- 
lically expressed  by  his  meeting  *  tie  calm 
serenity,  the  nymph  of  the  silv«f  wheel, 
and  the  genius  of  the  day.'    ThiF<t>eautiful 
language  has  its  counterpart  i*  the  Irish 
bardic  tales,  where  the  initial,  after  un- 
dergoing many  terrors  in  a*  dark  wood 
and  a  gloomy  valley,'  emerge  into  *  a  mild 


light;*  where  *  the  weather  is  cal/ni,  and  of 
sweet  sounds;'  and  yet  so  clear  as  to  ex- 
hibit ^  the  distant  near  at  hand.*  And 
here  he  meets  *  the  sphery  nymph  Aine' — 
i.  €.,  *  the  circle,  truth,  harmony.'  Thus 
does  the  symbolical  present  the  moral  and 
the  ideal,  at  the  termination  of  its  per- 
spective. In  this  symbolism,  we  also 
discover  the  germ  of  those  descriptions 
of  the  Celtic  paradise,  which  are  so  abun- 
dant in  the  bardic  remains  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  as,  for  instance, 
the  voyage  of  the  Cambrian  bards  iii 
quest  of  *the  green  isles'  of  the  ocean; 
and  the  voyage  of  the  Druid  of  Skerr, 
which  appears  to  be  genuine,  in  that  part 
which  describes  the  happy  isle: — 

'  The  calm  isle  of  the  d8parte4  rushed  on 
his  eye  in  light.  It  was  not  a  light  that 
dazzled,  but  clear,  distinguishing,  and  placid^ 
which  called  forth  evenr  object  io  sight  in  its 
most  perfect  form.  The  isle  spread  large 
before  him  hke  a  pleasant  dream  of  the  soul, 
where  tieamesa  fatigues  not  the  eye,  and  dis- 
tance  fades  not  on  ^  view.* 

This  island  appears  to  have  been  the 
native  region  of  those  beautiful  beings  of 
Celtic  mythology — the  Sidhe,  already 
briefly  described.  But,  as  they  were  also 
local  divinities,  residing  in  the  sunny  hills 
and  green  valleys  of  earth,  as  well  as  in 
then"  supernatural  sphere,  they  present 
the  proper  point  of  transition  from  my- 
thology to  poetry;  and,  following  their 
airy  course,  we  find  ourselves  insensibly 
conducted  from  the  fairy-land  of  the 
Druids,  into  the  more  familiar  and  not 
less  fascinating  world  of  the  bards.  It  is 
well  known  to  the  Celtic  scholar,  that 
much  of  the  ancient  poetry  of  both  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  is  ascribed  to  Ossian, 
or  Oisin,  the  son  of  Fin  or  Fingal,  a  cele- 
brated *  warrior  bard,*  who  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
thu-d  century;  and  the  whole  literary  world 
is  cognisant  of  the  work  which  appeared 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  purporting 
to  b«  the  genuine  remains  of  this  bard. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  allude  to 
MTherson's  *  Ossian.'  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention, however,  to  awaken  the  long- 
slumbering  *  Ossianic  controversy,'  of  which 
we  shall  just  remark,  that  each  of  the 
hostile  (and  they  were  hostile)  parties  re- 
sembled the  two  knights  in  the  story  of 
the  gold  and  silver  shield — one  party  de- 
voutly believing  that  *  Fingal  fought,  and 
Ossian  sung* — that  the  poems  of  the  lat- 
ter were  as  *  ^miliar  as  household  words' 
to  every  one  in  the  Bighlands — and  that 
MTherson's  work  was  their  veritable 
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transcript;  the  other  regarding  the  whole 
matter  as  a  tissue  of  fable  and  imposture. 
The  real  question  was  in  the  meanwhile 
lost  sight  of,  which,  as  judiciously  stated 
by  Hume,  was,  *not  that  these  poems 
were  composed  by  an  ancient  b^d  in 
the  reign  of  Severus,  but  that  they  were 
not  composed  by  James  MTherson,  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.'  Now,  the 
latter  proposition  is  to  a  great  extent 
established  most  satisCactorily  in  the  in- 
gmioua  and  ingenitous  Report  of  the 
Highland  Society  on  the  subject,  wherein 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  bardic  re- 
mains, collected  at  great  pains  in  the 
Highlands,  is  collated  with  MTherson's 
*  Ossian;*  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Ttassages  in  the  latter  are  thereby  verified. 
We  shall  adopt  a  similar  course,  by  com- 
paring MTherson*s  *  Ossian*  with  some  of 
the  bardic  remains  of  Ireland,  collected 
in  a  part  of  the  country  which  had  no 
connection  with  Scotland,  and  where 
MTherson's  name  was  unknown;  cir- 
cumstances which  must  tend  to  render 
the  similarity  more  striking,  and  add 
strength  to  the  evidence  of  genuineness. 
And,  in  doing  this,  we  wish  to  divest  the 
question  of  all  extraneous  matter,  as,  for 
instance,  the  country  and  era  of  Ossian. 
Ossian  was  a  name  under  wliich  the  bards 
both  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  celebrated 


the  deeds  of  certain  heroes  called  the 
Fenians,  whose  names  are  identified  wifli 
the  localities,  and  interwoven  with  the 
traditions  of   both  countries;   and  the 
poetry  to  which  they  gave  rise,  while  of 
very  remote  origin,  has  received  continual 
accessions  through  succeeding  times,  down 
to  the  tenth,  and  even  fifteenth  centuries 
— accessions  which,    nevertheless,    like 
those  made  to  an  ancient  edifice,  that 
still  only  reproduce  the  original  plan, 
preserve  with  considerable   fidelity  the 
primitive  ideas  and  forms  of  expression. 
We  now  proceed  to  collate  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  of  what  we  deem 
the  genuine  remains  of  Ossian,  as  pre- 
served by  MTherson,  with  the  Ossian  of 
the  Irish  bards,  and  we  shall  find  that 

*  the  harp  of  Selma*  will  wake  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  the  harp  of  Tara. 

The  Ossianic  imagery  may  be  conve- 
niently arranged  under  the  following 
heads: — Natural  Phenomena — Music — 
Manners  and  Customs— Animals — ^Epi- 
thets. 

Following  this  arrangement,  we  shall 
bring  into  juxtaposition  the  Caledonian 
muse,  now  represented  by  MTherson's 

*  Ossian,*  with  her  Hibernian  sister,  re- 
presented by  different  bards,  most  of 
whom,  however,  take  an  Ossianic  deag- 
nation. 


NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 


M'PhersorCs  *  Ossian.* 
The  mn  is  called  in  reference  to  his 
beams— 

'  The  golden-haired  sun  of  the  sky.'  (Gaelic, 
*  The  sun  of  the  yeUow-golden  locks.*) 

*  The  west  hath  opened  its  gfUes;  the  bed  of 

thy  repose  is  there.  The  waves  come 
to  behold  thee.  ,  .  .  They  see 
thee  lovely  in  thy  sleep.* 

*  Calm  as  the  evening  beam  when  it  looks 

firom  the  cloud  of  the  west  on  Cona's 
silent  vaU* 

*  The  Sfim  when  he  looks  through  a  silent 

shower;  the  flowers  lift  tiieir  fair 
heads  before  him.' 

*  Her  eyes  were  like  two  stars  of  light.' 
'  A  star  smiling  on  its  own  blue  wave.* 

'  Thou  wert  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire,' 

*  Careless  as  the  course  of  a  meteor  op  dar)^ 

rolling  dovds/ 

'  Thy  sword  in  battle  like  lightning  in  the 
field;  like  thunder  on  distant  hills.' 

*  Her  breasts  were  like  the  foam  on  the 

wave.* 

*  Her  arm  as  white  as  the  foam  of  my  waves.* 
*Why  complainest  thou  as  a  wave  on  the 

shore?' 


Irish  Bards. 
A  woman's  hair  is  described  thus — 

*  The  locks  of  thy  yeUow-gdden  hair  like  the 

beams  of  the  sun.* 
'  The  opening  of  the  gates  of  the  sun. 
The  west  of  ocean's  waves,  the  place  of  the 
sun's  repose* 

*  The  wind  was  silent;  the  sky  calm;  the 

sun  bright  m  the  vale* 

*  The  showery  drops  are  on  the  swn;  the  ten- 

der herbs  arise.' 

'  Her  eye  like  a  star  in  frost.* 
VioyO/r  raising  its  head  o'er  the  wave.* 
'  ib^ass  like  the  full-shooting  meteor.* 

*  Thpre  passed  clouds  of  brightness,  spark- 

ling with  a  fl>ery  meteor,  or  with  the 

lightning's  fla^.* 
'  As  the  sound  of  the  flaming  thunderbolt  in 

heaven,  such  was  the  course  of  Oscar.* 
'  Their  ne^ks  were  like  the  foam  of  ocean.* 
\ 

'  Fair  as  the\snowy  foam.* 

*  The  waves  like  a  mournful  voice  complain- 

ing.* 
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MUSIC. 

The  song  of  Fingal  was  like  the  music  of 
harps  on  the  gale  of  spring* 


Irish  Bards. 
'  Daire  was  in  the  tower  playing  on  the  harp; 
the  sweet. sound  ct^me  to  us  <m  ^ 
breeze* 
MAinrEBS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


3rPhers(m*s  'Ossian* 
^  £lue  shielded  Trenmor.' 
*  His  blue  arms  were  on  the  hero.' 


The  nummer  shall  sit  on  thy  tomb; 

I  ait  forlorn  on  the  toiiU>8  of  my  Mends.' 


Irish  Bards, 

*  Ten  hundred  blue  shields.' 

*  Sea-green  (or  blue  and  green)  were  his  arms 
and  his  raiment.' 

*  Green  tomb  of  Argvor,  thou  art  pleasant  to  me 
in  my  sorrow,  though  with  fvU  hea/rt 
my  aged  form  sits  on  thee' 

ALLUSIONS  TO  ANIMALS. 


Mcpherson's  ^  Ossian' 

*  He  (Fingal)  is  swifter  than  the  eagle  of 

heaven.* 

*  Her  bosom  was  fair  as  the  sworn  rising  graoe- 

ful  on  swift'roUing  waves' 

^  They  rose  rustling  like  a  flock  of  sea^fowl 
when  the  waves  expel  them  from  the 
coast.' 

*  Thy  hair  like  the  raven's  wing.' 

*  What  murmur  rolls  ^long  the  hill  like  the 

gathered  fiies  of  eve. 

The  epithets  abounding  in  M*Phcrson*8 
'  Ossian '  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Irish  bards;  as  'blue-eyed,* 
'white-bosomed,'    *  green-headed  waves,' 


Irish  Bards, 
*He  is  swifter  than  the  eagle.' 

*  Whiter  was  her  side  than  the  swan  on  the 
waves.' 

'Most  beauteous  hill  of  Erin^  whence  the 
sea-fowl  spreads  its  wmgs  o'er  the 
ocean/ 

'  Lovely  would  be  the  man  whose  hair  is  like 
that  raven.' 

'  The/y  that  murmwrs  in  the  lingering  svmr 
beam.' 

There  are  many  epithets  also  occurring  in 
MTherson  to  be  found  in  the  names  of 
places;  as  *  the  plain  of  the  sun,'  *  the 
fiield  of  the  sun,'  'the  cave  of  the  s^n,'  and 


*  green-sided  hill,'  'the  grejr  rock,'  'thie  '  the  hill  of  winds,'  '  the  day  of  the  sun.' 

sUeot  sea,'  '  the  riders  of  ocean '  (applied        We  conclude  this  comparison  with  the 

to  ships),  'the  son  of  the  rock'  (echo),  following  resemblances,   which  are  too 

•  tl^e  light  of  song,'  'the  bow  of  the  shower,'  beautiful  to  be  omitted  :— 


ITPherson's  ^  Ossian  J 
^  The  streams  of  Cona  answer  to  the  voice  of 
Ossian.' 

'  The  winds  were  blustering  in  the  hall ; 
the  trees  strewed  the  threshold  with 
leaves.* 

•  Oh  spirits  of  the  lately  dead  meet  Cuthul- 
lin  on  his  heath;  speak  to  him  on  the 
winds  when  the  rustling  tree  of  Tara' 
resounds.* 

'  The  spirits  of  departed  bards  heard  on  Sli- 
mora'sside.  Soft  sotmds  spread  along 
the  wood* 

Shilric  says,  in  reference  to  the  spirit 

of  Vinuelar— 

'  By  the  mossy  fovMain  I  sit;  by  the  tree  of 
the  rustling  sovmd.  Come  on  the 
light- winged  gale;  on  the  breeze  of  the 
desert  come;  let  me  hear  thy  voice  aa 
thou  passest,  when  mid-day  is  silent 
around.* 

*  The  gale  of  spring  that  sighs  on  the  hv/nter's 
ear^  when  he  has  heard  the  m/usie  of 
the  spirits  of  the  hill.' 


Irish  Bards, 
*  From  the  high  waving  fields  of  ocean,  the 
winds  answered  to  the  voices  of  the 
Fenians.' 

'  The  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  dark 
hall — ^through  the  branches  of  the 
withered  leaf.' 

'  The  resov/nding  voice  of  the  spirits  of  the 
wind  in  the  tree' 


'  The  soft  soumt  in  the  woods  from  the  airy 
dwelling  of  spirits.' 

Ala,  the  Druidess,  exclaims — 

'  I  knew  by  the  /atry  voice  in  the  breeze  re- 
somdmg  at  tunes  in  my  ear.' 


'  Fin  and  Daire  hunting  at  noon,  heard  on 
the  gale  the  sweet  music  of  the  spirits 
of  tne  hiU;  one  moment  it  echoed  dis- 
tant far;  anon  it  rustled  at  their  side.' 
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Mcpherson's  'Ossicm.' 
'  The  spirits  of  the  hill  as  thev  move  on  a 
sunbeam  at  noon  o'er  the  silence  of 
Morren.* 

The  Sidhe,  or  spirits  of  the  hill,  referred 
to  in  these  last  passages,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, first  led  us  from  mythology 
into  poetry,  so  they  shall  now  form,  in 
their  fairy  circle,  a  graceful  termination 
to  our  poetical  extracts.  The  allusions 
to  them  which  we  have  just  cited,  both 
from  MTherson's  *Ossian'  and  the  Irish, 
are  in  remarkable  accordance  with  the 
most  constant  and  general  tradition  of 
Celtic  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  par- 
ticular with  a  very  curious  and  pleasing 
reference  to  them  in  an  aricient  life  of  St 
Patrick,  wherein  it  is  related,  that,  coming 
one  day  with  a  number  of  his  disciples 
to  a  fountain  near  Cruachan,  opposite 
tfys  rising  sun,  they  commenced  siriging 
matins.  And  the  two  daughters  of  the 
monarch  Laogher,  coming  in  the  morning 
to  batlie,  seeing  their  white  aamunts  and 
their  appearance,  imagined  them  to  bel 
*  the  people  Sidhe,  gods  of  the  earth,  or 
phantoms.'  *  They  called  these  Sidhe,  or 
phantoms,'  says  the  learned  Celtic  scholar 
Roderick  O'Flaherty,  '  because  they  are 
seen  to  come  out  of  the  pleasant  hills, 
where  the  people  believe  they  reside, 
which  habitations  are  called  by  us  Sidhe 
or  Siodha'  (also  Sidh  bhrugh — i.  e.,  dwell- 
ings of  the  aerial  spirits).  From  the 
same  account  it  appears  that  they  were 
believed  to  reside  not  only  in  the  air,  but 
*in  the  seas  and  the  rivers,  the  hills 
and  the  valleys;'  and  one  of  them  was 
supposed  constantly  to  abide  with  and 
follow  every  mortal  as  his  good  genius  ; 
all  which  circumstances  clearly  identify 
them  with  the  Ferwars  and  Peris  of 
Medo-Persian  mythology,  personifications 
of  the  principles  and  ideal  types  of  na- 
ture, which  are  ever  manifesting  them- 
selves to  man  in  the  outward  universe, 
as  they  are  ever  present  with  him  unseen 
for  his  good.  And  this  is  further  evident 
firom  the  beings  of  the  Celtic  mythology 
being  represented  as  moving  on  a  sun- 
beam, which  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
delineation  of  one  of  the  Ferwars  at  Per- 
sepolis.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  circle  or  wheel  within  which  another 
of  these  is  represented  as  *its  spirit'  at 
Nineveh,  and  which  so  often  appears  in 
Assyrian  symbolism,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  simple  but  unmistakeable  form  among 
the  emblems  of  Thruidism;  and  the  sa- 
cred tree  of  the  Magi  has  its  respond- 


Irish  Bards. 
*I  know  by  the  voices  of  the  spirits  crfOiekdB 
conversing  in  the  dwelling  a>t  noon.' 

ing  type,  not  only  in  the  trees  and  sprigs 
of  the  British  Druids  already  mentioned, 
but  in  a  custom  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,  of  assembling  at  the 
feast  of  Beltine — i.  «.,  *  the  auspidoas 
fire'  (held  on  the  first  of  May),  on  'a 
pleasant  bright  green  hill,'  where  they 
consumed  Hhe  hazel,  the  blackberry,  and 
the  hawthorn,  the  harf  s-tongue,  and  the 
branches  of  the  headland,'  before  a  sym- 
bol termed  II  dealbha — i.  e.,^  the  omniform, 
or  the  universality  of  forms  or  aspects.' 
This  primeval  sacrifice  of  Druidism,  ad- 
mirably setting  forth  the  divine  idea,  so 
simple,  beauttful,  and  significant,  corre- 
sponded in  many  respects  to  *  the  sacred 
union  and  enjoyment  of  the  pure  Hom 
and  Miezed,  symbolising  an  internal  com- 
munion with  Gk>d  through  the  noblest 
strength  of  his  blooming  productions.* — 
(Schlegel's  *  Wisdom  of  th^  Indians.') 

It  is  now  time  to  bid  our  kind  readers 
farewell,  as  far  as  this  subject  is  concern- 
ed; for,  though  we  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted it,  we  deem  that  we  have  said 
enough  for  its  treatment  in  a  popular  pe^ 
riodical,  and  shall  wind  it  up  with  ob- 
serving, that  the  primeval  literature  of 
the  West,  no  less  than  that  of  the  East, 
illustrates  and  verifies  the  remark  of  the 
philosophic  poet,  that  *  the  child  is  father 
to  the  man.'  In  the  youth  of  the  world, 
and  in  *  the  infancy  of  days,'  we  may  trace 
the  origin  of  those  great  ideas,  which, 
constantly  developing  in  their  progress, 
finally  constitute  the  sum  of  modem  civi- 
lisation, as  we  trace  the  course  of  a  mighty 
river  firom  Its  humble  and  obscure  begin- 
ning, among  the  shadows  of  the  forest, 
and  the  mists  of  the  mountain,  and  follow 
its  devious  windings  through  lowly  vale 
and  silent  field,  until,  receiving  gradual 
accessions  from  its  tributary  streams,  it 
ultimately  attains  its  fulWepth  and  mag- 
nitude, proudly  sustaining  on  its  ample 
bosom  ,a  nation's  riches  and  a  nation's 
power.  As  all  that  is  comprised  in  the 
word  *  civilisation,'  may  be  generalised 
imder  the  two  heads  of  philosophy  and 
poetry — the  developments  of  the  two  fun- 
damental ideas  of  the  true  and  the  beau- 
tiful; so  the  former  of  these  has  two 
aspects,  *  Sont  deux  formes  de  la  verite,' 
says  Victor  Cousin, '  Le  mystere  et  I'ex- 
position  scientifique.'  In  the  mysteries 
and  myths  of  the  Druids,  we  accordingly 
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find  (no  less  than  in  those  of  the  Brahmins 
and  Magi)  a  raying  forth  of  that  doctrine  of 
universal  identity  which  is  now  beginning 
to  be  so  generally  recognised  in  both  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical  science,  binding 
all  things  in  a  glorious  unity.  And,  in 
like  mauner,  we  may  recognise  the  voice 
of  Beauty  (for  she  has  a  tongue  no  less 
than  a  shape)  in  the  *  wood-notes  wild* 
of  the  bard,  as  a  rudimentary  anticipation 
of  the  more  polished  and  perfect  labours 
of  the  modem  poet,  like  the  soft  sound  of 


distant  music,  which,  feeble,  but  exqui- 
sitely sweet,  at  first,  gradually  increases 
on  every  passing  breeze,  until  it  *  swells 
into  one  grand  seven-fold  Hallelujah 
chorus.'  In  fine,  may  we  not  hope  that 
our  humble  efibrts,  in  pointing  out  a  com- 
munity of  primitive  literature  between 
Britain  and  Ireland,  may  be  ancillary  to 
the  most  desirable  end  of  more  closely 
binding  their  respective  inhabitants  with 
the  gold  and  amaranthine  chain  of  fra- 
ternal union  1 


SISTER  ANNE. 

BY  THE  AVTHOB  OP  *  LOVE  IW  IDLENESS.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 
UNREST. 

More  dreary  than  ever  was  the  aspect  of 
the  Dynevor  household  for  many  days 
following.  Mr  Dynevor*s  convalescence 
was  very  slow — ^and  very  trying,  not  only 
to  himself,  but  to  all  around  him.  The 
quiet  virtues  of  patience  and  endurance 
are  but  rarely  masculine;  and  his  stock  of 
both  was  exhausted  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  drawn  upon.  The  natural  effect  of 
the  bonds  of  regimen  uppn  his  active  and 
mercurial  temperament,  was  a  state  of 
perpetual  irritation.  He  was  forbidden 
to  write — ^to  read — nay,  even  to  think, 
were  such  a  prohibition  likely  to  be  avail- 
able. It  was  no  marvel  that  he  chafed 
under  such  a  mental  incarceration. 

As  for  Helen,  she  passed  her  tfjne 
either  in  reading  poetry — the  most  lugu- 
brious she  could  find  in  Byron  or  Lamar- 
tine — or  in  languidly  moving  about  the 
house,  a  very  complete  incarnation  of 
cheerlessness  and  melancholy.  It  was 
fortunate  that  her  mother^s  numerous 
occupations  and  domestic  anxieties,  at 
this  juncture,  gave  her  little  time  for 
conjecturing  or  questioning  respecting  her 
favourite  daughter's  evident  depression. 
Twenty  times  was  she  on  the  point  of 
*  insisting  on  an  explanation  of  it  all,* 
when  some  appeal  respecting  the  grocer's 
bill,  or  a  flagrant  instance  of  neglect  in 
Rebecca,  put  it  out  of  her  mind  for  the 
time  being.  And  finally,  she  settled 
within  herself  to  leave  the  matter  alone, 
till  they  were  quietly  established  in  the 
country.    There  would  be  plenty  of  time 


for  asking  questions  and  hearing  parti- 
culars, when  they  were  once  there. 

For  Anne,  also,  it  was  well  that  this 
'was  a  period  when  it  was  necessary  to 
exercise  all  energies,  both  mental  and 
physical,  to  reduce  to  order  the  afiiairs  of 
the  family,  domestic  and  otherwise,  which, 
from  long  involvement,  had  become  more 
than  usually  complicated.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  her  father  to  be  consulted  on  all 
those  minor  matters  of  detail,  points 
which  were  incessantly  recuning,  wherein 
his  advice  and  assistance  would  have  been 
so  invaluable.  Anne  had  to  think  and 
act  upon  her  own  responsibility  often, 
and  she  had  need  of  her  coolest  decision, 
her  steadiest  judgment,  and  to  be  always 
prepared  with  both.  She  knew  this,  and 
strove,  earnestly  and  persistently,  to  ac- 
quire and  retain  strength,  knowing  how 
much  depended  on  its  possession. 

Although  she  succeeded  in  the  efibrt, 
it  was  at  some  cost.  The  least  concerned 
spectator  could  not  have  failed  to  notice 
the  haggardness  her  face  began  to  wear, 
the  uncertainty  and  heaviness  of  her  step, 
and  the  almost  utter  prostration  of  her 
whole  bearing,  at  times  when  the  imme- 
diate demand  upon  her  energies  had 
ceased.  Her  father  perceived  it  all  with 
inefiable  anxiety;  even  Mrs  Bynevor  be- 
gan to  feel  a  si)ecies  of  dismayed  appre- 
hension. 

'  If  you  should  be  ill,*  she  said  to  her 
sometimes,  in  a  half-alarmed,  half-injured 
tone, '  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do.' 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,*  she  would 
answer,  with  a  vigorous  determination  to 
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shake  off  the  lassitude  and  weariness 
which  often  bade  fair  to  overpower  her, 
*  I  shall  not  be  ilL  You  see  there  is  no 
time  for  it.* 

And  a  smile  would  end  the  discussion, 
a  very  faint  show  of  cheerfulness  sufficing 
to  re-assure  Mrs  Dynevor. 

Her  husband  was  not  so  easily  satis- 
fied. He  watched  his  elder  daughter, 
while  she  was  in  his  presence,  with  a  vi- 
gilance that  she  soon  detected  and  sought 
to  guard  against.  Always  straining  every 
nerve  to  the  point  of  self-possession  and 
apparent  ease  as  she  was  now,  she  was 
compelled  to  be  more  than  ever  careful 
before  her  father.  It  was  a  hard  task, 
especially  hard  to  one  who,  like  Anne,  felt 
an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  concealments 
and  seemings,  howsoever  innocent  and 
even  advisable  they  might  be.  Her  heart 
ached  as  sorely  as  her  brain,  when,  night 
after  night,  among,  the  sad  and  anxious 
thoughts  which  held  her  sleepless,  she 
reflected  on  the  long  list  of  little  hypo- 
crisies which  she  had  been  constrained  to 
enact  throughout  the  day.  Bitter  was  the 
reflection — but,  alas!  only  one  out  of  the 
many. 

Albert,  whose  perceptions  were  always 
of  the  keenest  and  quickest,  marvelled 
much  to  notice  that  Anne,  in  the  midst 
of  all  her  absorbing  occupations,  invari- 
ably snatched  a  few  quiet  minutes  every 
day  to  look  into — the  newspaper!  No- 
thing caused  her  to  forget  this,  or  to  sufler 
the  usually  neglected  journal  to  leave  the 
house  without  her  previous  inspection. 
What  particular  portion  of  it  was  so  in- 
teresting to  her,  the  boy  for  a  long  time 
could  not  conceive;  or  whether  it  was  the 
political  article — ^the  literary  notices — 
the  fashionable  intelligence,  or  (this  last 
suxmiiie  he  deemed  a  shrewd  one)  the 
shipping  news.  A  very  brief  glance  always 
seemed  to  content  her;  after  which  she 
would  throw  the  paper  aside,  and  turn 
away,  thoughtfully,  but,  as  Albert  heard 
once  or  twice,  with  a  sort  of  half  sigh, 
as  if  of  relief.  His  curiosity  became  ir- 
resistibly aroused,  and  one  day,  unob- 
served, he  peeped  over  his  eldest  sister's 
shoulder,  while  she  made  her  diurnal  re- 
search. The  result  was  duly  communi- 
cated to  Grace. 

*  The  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  the 
?'  young  ladies'  comer !"  that  is  what  our 
Anne  looks  at  every  day!  Isn't  that 
queer?  I  can't  make  it  out.  Perhaps 
she  is  afraid  Edward  Grant  is  going  to 
marry  somebody  else/  gravely  hazarded 


the  young  gentleman,  fully  impressed  with 
the  family  hypothesis  on  that  subject. 

*0h,  Albert,  how  can  you  talk  like 
that,'  cried  Grace,  with  precocious  femi- 
nine sensitiveness;  ^I'm  sure  I  shoiild 
hate  him  if  I  thought  so.  Wouldn't 
your 

'Fd  horsewhip  him,'  sternly  rejoined 
Albert;  a  summary  mode  of  treatment 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  Mb 
occupation — ^that  of  repairing  the  thong 
of  an  old  riding-whip,  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  arm  himself  when  he  and 
Grace  *  played  at  a  tournament.' 

An  answer  was  promptly  returned  l^ 
Mrs  Grant  to  the  inquiry  respecting  a 
cottage  at  Hillington.  She  was  natu- 
rally delighted  at  the  prospect  of  having 
her  friends  settled  so  near  her,  and  s^ 
about  *  house-hunting'  on  their  behalf 
with  energy  and  determination.  She 
found  that  there  were  two  or  three  abodes 
vacant  in  and  near  the  village;  but  one 
was  too  small,  another  too  large,  and  about 
the  third  there  was  some  difficulty  with 
the  landlord,  who  wished  to  let  it  only 
upon  a  long  lease.  As  usual,  the  one  least 
easily  to  be  obtained  was  the  most  de- 
sirable. It  seemed,  indeed,  froni  the 
description,  to  be  in  every  respect  what 
was  required.  It  was  small,  to  be  sure, 
and  sufficiently  piafp,  both  in  its  external 
appearance  and  internal  arrangements; 
but  then  it  had  the  necessary  number  of 
rooms,  was  charmingly  situated,  the  win- 
dows commanded  beautiful  views,  and  it 
had  appertaining  to  it  a  well-sized  garden. 
To  Anne  the  description  was  infinitely 
attractive.  Oh,  to  obtain  such  a  little 
nest  of  peace  and  repose!  She  yearned 
after  its  stillness  and  its  calm  as  to  a  new 
and  higher  state  of  being.  Face  to  fe.ce 
with  nature,  the  commonest  cares  would 
be  ti;ansfigured,  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  meet  son'ow  itself  as  a  veiled  angel, 
and  more  clearly  recognise,  amid  all  its 
gloom,  the  informing  divinity  within. 

No  objections  coiSd  be  urged  against 
Thornhill,  as  the  place  was  named.  Mrs 
Dynevor  only  hoped  it  was  dry;  and  being 
re-assured  upon  that  point,  feared  it  might 
be  infested  with  black-beetles  and  spiders. 
Anne,  therefore,  in  her  next  letter  to  Mrs 
Grant,  added  a  postscript  anent  these 
insects.  Helen,  when  appealed  to,  was 
chillingly  indiflerent  to  all  considerations 
whatever.  Mr  Dynevor  sighed  deeply, 
when  he  was  consulted.  He  h^  hoped  that 
a  compromise  might  be  effected,  even  yet, 
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and  that  lodgings  in  the  Yale  of  Health 
at  Hampstead,  or  even  a  small  villa  in 
the  Islington  direction,  might  satisfy  Dr 
Bogerson  and  his  own  family,  and  prevent 
the  melancholy  necessity  of  going  sixty 
miles  from  London.  As  this  plan  could  not 
"be  entertained  for  a  moment,  however,  he 
listened  patiently  to  Mrs  Grant's  letter; 
and  thought  Thomhill  must  he  a  nice 
place  enough,  though  a  house  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  with  no  other  houses  at  the  back 
of  it,  and  no  *over  the  way'  in  front, 
would  be  desperately  cold,  he  expected. 

*  How  I  shall  miss  the  chemist*s  shop 
opposite  my  bedroom  window,  and  the 
gas-lamp  by  the  street-door,'  he  cried,  in 
very  sincere  anticipatory  regret;  *even 
the  policeman  looking  down  the  area! 
My  dear  Anne,  I  shall  never  survive  the 
destruction  of  these  familiar  associations  I' 

*  The  rent  is  very  low,'  cried  Mrs  Dy- 
nevor,  in  a  calculating  tone,  *and  the 
taxes  next  to  nothing.  The  only  thing 
is,  will  the  tiresome  man  take  a  yearly 
tenant r 

*  Wo  can  but  make  him  the  offer 
through  Mrs  Grant,'  observed  Anne. 
'  Mrs  Grant  will  be  sure  to  arrange  it  for 
us,  if  possible*  If  he  refuses,  we  must 
look  elsewhere.' 

*  We  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  Hilling- 
ton,  or  eveu  to  Sussex,'  rejoined  her 
mother^  *  although  it  would  be  better, 
certainly.  But  we  might  go  in  some 
other  direction.' 

*  Kentish  Town,  far  instance,'  sug- 
gested Mr  Dynevor,  with  gravity;  *the 
air  is  Very  pure,  and  the  country  pretty 
— ^towards  Highgate.' 

'Oh,  Mrs  Grant  will  be  sure  to  arrange 
the  matter  for  us,'  concluded  his  wife; 
'  she  Is-so  anxious  for  us  to  go  to  Hilling- 
ton.* 

Nevertheless,  it  eventually  appeared 
that  Mrs  Grant's  endeavours  were  not 
destined  to  prove  successful  The  landlord 
of  Thomhill,  whom  she  described  as  a 
rough,  uncouth,  obstinate  old  farmer,  was 
determined  not  to  let  the  house  for  less 
than  three  years;  and  the  furniture,  even 
in  that  case,  must  be  purchased  by  the 
incoming  tenant. 

This  last  difficulty  rendered  the  mat- 
ter hopeless.  On  the  morning  after  their 
receipt  of  the  letter  conveying  these  tid- 
ings, Anne  sat  down,  in  thorough  per- 
plexity, with  a  gazeteer  and  an  *  England 
Delineated'  before  her,  in-order  to  look 
for  some  other  place  where  there  might 
be  a  probability  of  finding  *  a  new  home.' 


Mrs  Dynevor  brought  her  work  to  the 
same  little  table,  placed  near  the  invalid's 
sofa,  and  assisted  at  the  consultation  by 
impartially  interspersing  lamentations, 
doubts,  and  propositions  which  she  her- 
self was  the  first  to  condemn  as  imprac- 
ticable. 

*  Devonshire  is  the  place;  the  very  air 
for  you,  Edmund.  When  I  was  a  child, 
I  remember  being  taken  to  Ilfracombe. 
The  loveliest  scenery !  See  what  it  says 
about  Ilfracombe,  Anne.  We  might  go 
there — except  that  it's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, because  of  the  long  expensive  jour- 
tiey.  You  see,  that  was  the  advantage 
of  Hillington.  The  distance  was  compa- 
ratively small,  and  the  travelling  cheap. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  we  must  give 
up  Hillington.' 

*  There  are  some  pretty  villages  on  the 
coast  of  Suffolk,'  said  Anne,  looking  up 
from  her  volumes;  'and  if  the  air  would 
suit  papa ' 

*  Suffolk!*  cried  Mr  Dynevor,  eager 
with  objections^  advanced  half  seriously, 
half  in  j6st;  *  my  dear  child,  the  giants 
in  old  days  used  that  part  of  the  country 
as  a  skittle  ground,  and  it  retains  all  its 
characteristics  to  this  hour.  It  has  been 
ironed  out  a  great  deal  smoother  than 
Grace's  pinafore,  and  isn't  half  so  interest- 
ing.* 

^I  believe  the  county  is  rather  flat,' 
admitted  Anne,  turning  a  fresh  page. 

*  Flat !  there  is  no  word  to  express  its 
flatness.  You  might  skate  all  over  the 
county,  if  it  froze  hard  enough.  They 
never  catch  anything  but  flat  fish  on  the 
coast,  I  am  told.  Don't  talk  about  Suf- 
folk. Anne.' 

*  You  found  fault  with  the  WUs  a  day 
or  two  ago,  my  dear,*  observed  his  wife; 
*  you  were  afraid  it  would  be  so  cold.  I 
don't  know  how  you  are  to  be  pleased.' 

*  Oh,  I  can  tell  you,'  cried  Mr  Dynevor, 
maliciously.  And  there  followed  an  ela- 
borate dissertation  oh  the  advantages  of 
some  suburban  neighbourhood,  with  hills 
on  one  side,  and  a  series  of  park-like  fields 
on  the  other,  and  omnibuses  to  the  city 
eveiy  half-hour.' 

*  Nonsense,  Edmund;  do  be  reasonable. 
What  do  you  think  of  Wales'?  People 
can  live  Very  cheaply  in  Wales.  But  Dr 
Rogerson  said  the  Welsh  coast  would  not 
suit  you;  so  that  won't  do.  But  there 
was  a  place  I  thought  of  the  other  night, 
I  forget  the  name.  Helen,  what  was  the 
name  of  the  place  the  Pagets  went  to  last 
autumn?* 
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The  question  had  to  be  repeated,  before 
Helen  could  detach  her  attention  from 
her  book  sufficiently  to  give  a  coherent 
answer. 

*Did  you  speak?*  Last  autumn,  did 
you  say?  The  Pagets!  Do  you  mean 
Jersey]*  she  uttered  at  length,  in  a  tone 
that  would  have  better  suited  the  recita- 
tion of  the  stanzas  'Za  nuit  et  mes  aou- 
pirs*  which  she  was  reading. 

And  while  Mrs  Dynevor  ran  over  the 
advantages  of  the  island  named,  ending 
by  setting  forth  the  unhappy  impossibility 
of  getting  to  it — ^the  long  sea-passage — 
children,  &c.,  &c.,  her  husband  addressed 
himself  in  serious,  but  somewhat  queru- 
lous remonstrance  to  Helen. 

*I  hope,  wherever  we  go,  that  those 
blue-and-buff  paper-covered  duodecimos 
will  not  accompany  us.  Helen,  I  wish 
you  would  study  something  more  whole- 
some. French  pastry  is  not  less  fit  as 
sole  aliment  for  the  body,  than  French 
sentimentalism  for  the  mind.  Do  take 
some  honest  roast-mutton,  for  a  change.* 

Helen,  with  an  ostentation  of  meekness, 
put  aside  her  book,  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  left  the  room,  without  speaking. 

*  You  shouldn't  talk  like  that  to  her,* 
said  Mrs  Dynevor;  *  can't  you  see  she  is 
not  herself  ?  And  so,  Anne,  Jersey  is  out 
of  the  question.* 

*  I  am  glad  to  learn,  on  good  authority, 
that  Helen  is  "not  herself,'**  observed 
her  husband,  restlessly;  *  I  wish  heartily 
that  she  would  cease  to  support  her 
present  cMaracter.  I  don't  like  senti- 
mental, nervous  young  women.  I  don't 
desire  my  daughter  to  grow  mentally  de- 
formed with  affectation.' 

*0h,  litpa!'  pleaded  Anne,  *  don't 
misjudge  Helen.  Don't  judge  her  at  all, 
DOW.    Remember,  she  is  so  young.* 

*  Youth  is  not  an  affliction,  that  it 
should  be  urged  in  palliation,*  began  her 
father,  with  the  persistent  irascibility 
characteristic  of  a*  Briton  and  a  con- 
valescent; *  I  don't  see * 

There  was  an  opportune  interruption. 
Rebecca  entered;  her  gown  dirty,  her 
hair  dusty,  and  her  hands  wet,  such  be- 
ing the  normal  state  of  that  domestic  in 
the  morning  hours  of  the  day.  She  held, 
enwrapped  in  her  apron,  between  her  fihger 
and  thumb,  a  card  and  a  letter,  both  of 
which  she  delivered  to  her  mistress,  with 
a  brief  explanation. 

*A  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room 
brought  *em.* 

^This  letter  is  fbr  yoU,  Anne,'  said 


Mrs  Dynevor,  handing  the  missive  to  her 
daughter. 

*  For  me !  *  cried  Anne,  eagerly.  Bat 
what  had  she  to  expect — to  hope  1  Her 
look  fell — it  was  a  strange  hand;  ajKl  she 
opened  the  letter  almost  mechanically. 

*  Who  in  the  world  is  it  I  What  doea 
it  mean  ]'  went  on  her  mother,  giving 
herself  up  to  the  small  perplexity  with 
much  enjoyment.  *I  don't  know  Dm 
gentleman.  Do  you^  Edmund  ?  Do 
you  know  a  Sir  Charles  Blackburn  V 

Neith^  Mr  Dynevor  nor  Anne  recog- 
nised the  name  at  the  moment,  thou^ 
they  had  heard  it  before;  and  Anne 
read  the  two  or  three  opening  lines  of  the 
letter  more  than  once,  before  she  clearly 
comprehended  their  meaning,  or  could  re- 
call to  her  memory  the  ^  Hester  Black- 
bum  *  whose  distinct,  firm  signature  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  the  page. 

*It  is  Miss  Blackburn  whom  I  met 
with  Mrs  Lumley,*  she  said  at  last,  and 
presently  gave  the  letter  to  her  father  to 
read. 

'  HiLLiNGTOK,  April  10. 

*My  Deab  Miss  Dynevob, — I  can 
scarcely  hope  that  you  share  my  vivid 
reinembraiice  of  the  one  occasion  on  whidi 
I  met  you,  but  I  am  hot  to  be  deterred 
from  writing  to  you  now,  even  by  the 
prospective  awkwardness  of  having  to  re- 
introduce myself.  I  heard  from  Mrs 
Grant  this  evening,  that  she  had  ju^ 
posted  a  letter  to  you,  which  would  pro- 
bably put  an  end  to  your  plan  of  coming 
to  reside  at  Hillington;  which  plan  I 
then  learned  for  the  first  time.  She  ex- 
plained to  me  the  difficulty  about  the 
house,  and  it  is  because  I  believe  I  can 
remove  it  (t.  e.  the  difficulty),  that  I  astonish 
you  with  this  communication.  Mr  Oramp, 
the  impracticable  farmer,  is  accessible  to 
reason  at  rare  periods,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  1  flatter  myself  I  can 
take  advantage  of  these  favourable  condi- 
tions the  day  after  to-morrow,  when  he 
comes  to  negotiate  abbut  sundry  acres  of 
grass  land  he  wishes  to  rent  from  me. 
I  make  iny  brother  the  bearer  of  this,  as 
he  goes  to  town  by  an  early  train,  and 
will  therefore  be  a  quicker  Mercury  than 
the  postman.  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from 
you  on  the  following  day;  and  I  trust 
it  will  be  to  the  eiffect  that  I  may  look  for- 
ward to  your  fanuly  as  new  "new  neigh- 
bours.*'— I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 
Hester  Blackburn. 

*  P.  S. — it  occurs  to  me  that  you  may 
possibly  consider  iny  interference  in  this 
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matter  somewhat  officious,  and  arising 
from  some  hidden  motive.  Or,  if  you 
don't  (and  on  second  thoughts  I  believe 
you  are  too  trustful),  any  one  belonging 
to  you  who  knows  anything  of  the  world, 
iwrill.  I  therefore  anticipate  the  verdict, 
and  plead  guilty  at  once.  I  know  I  have 
not  the  smallest  right  to  interfere,  and  I 
confess  that  my  motive  in  doing  so  is 
purely  selfish.  I  should  like  you  to  come 
and  live  at  Hillington.  I  covet  agreeable 
neighbours.    There's  the  truth.' 

This  letter  having  been  perused  by  Mr 
and  Mrs  Dynevor,  a  short  consultation 
ensued.  Anne  was  the  first  to  remember 
the  gentleman  in  waiting  down-stairs. 
Mrs  Dynevor  precipitately  declined  meet- 
ing him  unless  Anne  went  also,  and  there- 
fore the  mother  and  daughter  entered  the 
little  drawing-room  together. 

A  gentleman  who  would  have  been 
called  elderly,  but  for  his  evident  deter- 
mination to  the  contrary,  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  greeted  them  with  the  easy 
courtesy  which  is  one  of  the  pleasanter 
military  characteristics  (and  he'  was  a  mi- 
litary man).  It  was  highly  advantageous 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  succeeded 
in  removing  much  of  the  inevitable  stiff- 
ness and  discomfort  attendant  on  a  first 
meeting  of  entire  strangers. 

Anne  discovered  a  slight  resemblance 
to  Miss  Blackburn  in  the  bronzed  face 
before  her,  albeit  the  features  were  bolder 
and  less  intellectual  in  their  outline,  and 
the  eyes  were  not  so  expressive,  and  more 
frankly  good-nattlred  in  their  glance.  A 
thici  moustache  also,  in  which  was  visible 
a  sore  struggle  between  grey  hairs  and 
brown,  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  simi- 
larity between  the  two  faces.  Yet  a  certaiii 
likeness  there  was — of  that  sort  which  is  so 
frequently  inexplicable  and  indescribable, 
and  only  to  be  catalogued  as  Va  family 
likeness.'  Such  similitudes  rarely  extend 
to  manner  and  conversation.  It  did  not 
in  this  case.  Kothing  could  be  more 
different  from  Miss  Blackburn's  short, 
dry  sentences,  than  her  brother's  well- 
chosen  phraseology,  conveying  ideas  that, 
truth  to  tell,  were  inane  and  commoii- 
place  enough.  Tact  and  savoirfaire,  the 
result  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
varieties  of  life,  stood  in  place  of  talent  or 
wisdom  with  Sir  Charles  Blackburn.  It  is 
a  substitution  which  succeeds  to  a  marvel^ 
generally  speaking,  with  a  world  of  men 
and  women  who  ar^  too  intent  upon 
themselves  to  eare  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  characters  about  them. 


Ease  of  manner  is  never  so  well  ap- 
preciated as  by  those  who  least  possess  it. 
Mrs  Dynevor  was  charmed  with  their 
visiter;  her  powers  of  conversation  were 
not  called  upon  for  more  than  an  occa- 
sional monosyllable  of  assent  or  interjec- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time,  Sir  Charles 
Blackburn's  air  of  courtesy  and  deference 
was  too  marked  tor  her  to  feel  a  moment's 
insignificance.  Anne  was  more  difficult 
in  her  judgment.  She  had  a  woman's 
quick  insight,  which  often  amounts  to 
intuition.  She  did  not  deem  this  new 
acquaintance  unworthy,  but  she  suspected 
him  shallow.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
military  parade  in  his  manner,  she  thought, 
courteous  as  it  was,  and  in  what  he  said 
there  was  much  of  the  military  spangle 
and  glitter,  *signifiying  nothing;'  for 
which  Anne  had  an  especial  distaste. 
But  a  certain  kind  light  in  his  eyes  in 
some  measure  attracted  her,  aq^  pre- 
vented her  impression  from  being  utterly 
unfavourable.  There  was  nothing  mean 
or  furtive  in  his  countenance.  He  might 
be  a  man  of  many  weaknesses,  but  neither 
malignant  nor  designing;  one  of  the 
vast  number  whose  claims  to  indul- 
gence rest  rather  on  the  consideration 
of  how  much  worse  they  might  have 
been,  than  any  more  positive  foundation 
of  goodness. 

Sir  Charles  Blackburn's  gentle  and  de- 
liberate flow  of  small-talk  Anne  began  to 
think  must  certainly  be  drawing  to  an  end ; 
in  fact,  he  had  commenced  telling  some 
graceful  bon-mot,  in  the  lingering  bril- 
liance of  which  he  would  depart,  like  the 
heroine  of  aballet  in  a  radiance  of  pink  fire. 
At  the  very  brink  of  the  climax  there  was 
an  interruption  —  oh,  most  provoking 
vicissitude  to  the  raconteur! — and  it 
needed  all  his  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  and 
his  polite  hypocrisy  as  a  man  of  fashion, 
to  enable  him  to  comport  himself  as  one 
who  was  delighted  and  charmed,  instead 
Of  annoyed  to  the  last  degree,  as  we  may 
safely  assert  him  to  have  been. 

To  Mrs  Dynevor's  gratification,  to 
Anne's  unqualified  amazement,  Helen 
entered  the  room,  saluted  the  visiter 
with  an  air  whicli  sufficiently  betokened 
the  pleasure  she  felt  in  renewing  her 
slight  previous  acquaintance  with  him; 
and  then  seated  herself,  and  with  aliiost 
a  return  of  her  olden  vivacity  began  to 
exchange  remarks  on  various  incidents 
connected  with  the  day  at  Mrs  Lumley's 
Chiswick  Villa  where  they  had  been 
guests  together. «  Anne  was  at  least  as 
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much  startled  as  pleased  at  this  sudden 
change  in  her  sister,  whom  she  had  last 
seen  in  all  the  drooping  melancholy,  not 
to  say  suUenness,  which  for  the  last  few 
days  had  characterised  her.  There  was 
no  sign  of  secret  grief  visible  in  her 
appearance  or  manner  as  she  talked  with 
Sir  Charles  Blackburn.  Her  dress  even, 
and  the  arrangement  of  her  hair — much 
neglected  during  her  period  of  despon- 
dency— ^bore  marks  of  attention  such  as 
had  not  been  bestowed  on  either  since 
she  left  Chiswick:  Helen's  symptoms  of 
*  being  in  love  *  exactly  reversing  those 
which  Claudio  deems  so  infallible  in  the 
case  of  Benedick.  The  smoothly  disposed 
curls  told  of  recent  brushing,  and  her 
collar  had  received  the  addition  of  a  pale 
pink  ribbon  fastening  it  round  the  white 
throat,  since  Anne  saw  it  last. 

The  interrupted  yew  ^esprit  forgotten, 
Sir  Charles  seemed  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased at  this  addition  to  his  fair 
companions. .  He  was,  of  course,  a  con- 
noisseur in  beauty,  and  well  appreciated 
Helen's  undoubted  attractions.  Although 
she  was  not  looking  her  best — ^for  ten 
days'  indulgence  of  dreariness  and  dismal 
brooding  over  *  blue-and-yellow-covered 
duodecimos '  do  not  tend  to  improve  the 
appearance— she  was  quite  suflSciently 
attractive  to  justify  admiration.  The 
visiter  found  it  an  agreeable  change  from 
Mrs  Dynevor's  pass^  handsomeness,  and 
Anne's  pale,  almost  attenuated  features, 
to  gaze  on  Helen's  fair  face.  Moreover, 
he  ^It,  perhapS)  that  his  graceful  atten- 
tions met  with  a  more  congenial  reception 
when  bestowed  on  the  younger  girl.  It 
did  not  need  great  penetration  to  dis- 
cover the  pleasure  Helen  received  in 
inhaling  the  sort  of  incense  he  offered — 
an  incense  intoxicating  to  the  vanity, 
poisonous  to  the  purity  and  artlessness 
of  the  nature  into  which  it  penetrates. 
Love  of  admiration,  pardonable  enough, 
innocent  enough  in  its  earlier  stage,  soon 
ceases  to  be  either.  Growing  by  what  it 
feeds  on,  there  are  few  noxious  weeds 
which  more  surely  and  rapidly  overspread 
and  choke  up  other  and  worthier  growths 
of  the  soul. 

It  seemed  that  the  visiter  was  unwil- 
ling to  leave  the  three  ladies.  Anne  had 
long  wished  he  would  go,  and  even  Mrs 
Dynevor  began  to  fidget  herself  about  a 
certain  stew-pan  up-stairs,  which  she  had 
left  *  simmering'  on  the  hob  of  the  bed- 
room fire,  and  the  contents  of  which  she 
feared  would  dry  up  or  bum,  or  meet 


with  some  such  culinary  disaster.  She 
had  almost  resolved  to  escape  from  the 
room  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  Sr 
Charles  prevented  the  necessity,  by  ris- 
ing, looking  at  his  watch,  and  exclaiming 
on  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  endeavouring 
also  to  introduce  a  compliment  which 
should  be  at  once  novel  and  graceful,  to 
the  society  which  had  rendered  him  so 
oblivious.  But  originality  was  not  his 
forte;  he  could  repeat,  but  not  invent. 
He  could  retreat,  too,  when  necessary — 
a  branch  of  military  tactics  which  was 
made  available  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  sUd  from  the  attempted  compliment 
into  an  eager  question  :— 

*  Was  his  sister^s  letter,*  to  which  he 
now  alluded  for  the  first  time,  '  suffi- 
ciently explanatory?  Mighjb  he  hope 
that  the  next  time  he  visited  Sussex,  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  renewing  an 
acquaintance  which/  &c.  &c. 

*  They  should  have  the  greatest  plea- 
sure,' Mrs  Dynevor  sincerely  assured  him, 
*  in  seeing  him  at  any  time.  And  I  am 
sure,'  she  'added  with  a  small  sigh,  *  I 
wish  it  may  be  at  Hillington.  From  all 
we  hear,  the  place  would  suit  us  exactly. 
The  air  is  recommended  by  the  doctor, 
too,  for  Mr  Dynevor.  That  is  the  first 
consideration,  of  course.' 

*  I  was  distressed  to  know  of  Mr  Byne- 
vor*s  illness,'  observed  the  baronet,  with 
a  most  plaintively  sympathetic  look  and 
tone;  *  and  the  malady  is  one  of  the  most 
trying  of  all.  Is  he  still  lame?  The 
gout  generally  leaves  its  victim  ' * 

Mrs  Dynevor  elaborately  explained  his 
mistake;  to  which  he  replied  by  a  yet 
more  elaborate  counter  explanation,  wMch 
waxed  somewhat  prosy  before  he  could 
persuade  himself  to  leave  it. 

*  Oh,  dear ! '  Mrs  Dynevor  rejoined  by 
exclaiming,  *the  gout  would  be  worse 
than  all!  I  hope,'  she  added,  with  a 
benignant  look  at  her  visiter,  *  that  you 
are  not  a  sufferer  from  it?* 

Sir  Charles  Blackburn  was  elderly  enough 
to  feel  sensitive  on  all  personal  points ; 
he  was  vain,  and  especially  vain  of  his 
activity  and  generally  youthful  appear- 
ance. He  was  therefore  not  gratified 
by  the  matron's  kindly-inteiitioned  in- 
quiry, to  which  he  replied  with  an  un- 
consciously earnest  denial,  and  a  smile  that 
vainly  endeavoured  to  be  unconcerned. 
He  wished  internally  that  he  did  not  at 
the  moment  hold  within  his  grasp  the  very 
handsome  gold-headed  cane  which  it  was 
his  habit — a  mere  habit — to  walk  with. 
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However,  that  beiiig  past  reiiiedy,  he 
could  only  flourish  his  staff-like  appen- 
dage as  carelessly  as  he  might,  while 
finally  making  his  adieux. 

And  he  departed— Mrs  Dyneyor  run- 
niug  up-stairs  as  the  street-door  closed 
iipon  him,  leavmg  the  sisters  together. 
There  ensued  a  somewhat  -constrained 
silence  hetween  them,  till  a  pang  of 
generous  self-reproach  caused  Anne  to 
rise  from  her  seat,  and  draw  near  the 
young  girl  whose  cheek  was  yet  flushed 
with  pleasurable  excitement,  and  whose 
eyes  were  shining  as  they  had  not  shone 
for  long  before. 

*Dear  Helen,  you  look  better  — 
brighter.    I  am  glad.' 

She  did  not  answer  immediately;  Her 
vivacity  had  vanished,  though  the  traces 
of  it  remained.  Anne's  embrace  was 
only  suffered,  not  returned. 

'  Yes,'  she  said  at  length;  *  it  is  right 
to  endeavour  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  and 
not  to  think  more  than  I  can  help,  of — 
of  sad  things.  I  will  try  and  drive  them 
from  my  mind;' 

*rscarcely  like  to  hear  of  "driving 
away  a  sorrow," '  Anne  said,  gently;  *  it  is 
often -^alwaysj  perhaps,  could  we  but 
know,  an  angel  that  comes  to  us  "  un- 
awares"  ' 

'  What  do  yoti  ineaii  1  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,'  cried  Helen,  fretfully. 
*  I  am  sure  you  said  the  other  day  it  was 
not  right  to  indulge  sorrow.' 

*  Nay,  dear,  but  we  may  endure  and 
learn  from  sorrow,  without  indulging  it. 
It  is  the  test  of  our  strength  as  of  our 
ignorance.   It  tries — but  then  it  teaches.' 

*  It  has  taught  me,'  said  Helen,  rising 
with  grave  dignity;  *I  am  years  older 
than  I  was  a  month  ago,'  she  declared; 
*my  experience — my  suffering— oh,  Anne! 
you  talk  of  sorrow.  May  you  never  feel 
as  I  have  felt.' 

And,  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
belief  in  her  unique  position  of  trial  and 
wo,  Helen  ceased  speaking,  with  a  sob, 
and  fled  up-stairs. 

A  short  correspondence  between  the 
Dynevors,  Miss  Blackburn,  and  Mr 
Cramp  the  dogged,  now  become  the  ac- 
commodating and  gracious,  resulted  in 
the  taking  of  the  little  furnished  cottage  at 
Thornhill,  and  in  consequent  preparations 
for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  family 
to  Hillington,  leaving  the  house  in  London 
and  its  contents  in  the  hands  of  lawyer 
and  auctioneer*  All  the  business  arr^nge- 
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ments  were  satisfoctorily  concluded.  Those 
of  a  more  domestic  nature  were  no  less 
satisfactorily  progressing.  There  was  a 
general  air  of  contentment  pervading 
them  all,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  scend 
of  'confusion  worse  confounded,'  which 
every  housewife  recognises  as  incidental 
to  *  a  removal.' 

Mrs  Dynevor  herself  was  no  exception 
to  the  family  serenity.  She  visibly 
brightened  at  the  anticipation  of  having 
to  organise  an  entirely  new  manage; 
while  Helen,  since  the  visit  of  Sir  Charles 
Blackburn,  had  *  seriously  inclined'  to 
the  idea  of  the  new  residence.  Even  Mr 
Dynevor,  with  his  usual  philosophy,  had 
reconciled  himself  to  what  now  seemed 
not  only  advisable  but  ihevitable.  And 
for  the  two  children — they  were  eager^ 
with  all  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of 
their  years,  for  their  country  home — real 
country,  as  Grace  proudly  announced.^ 
They  were  occupied  from  morning  till 
night  in  their  joyous  prefiguration  of  the 
delights  of  fields  to  run  about  in,  a 
garden  to  dig,  and  woods  and  lanes 
where  they  might  play  at  hide-and-seek^ 
or  act  battles  or  scenes  out  of  Roman 
history;  Their  usual  recreations  were 
neglected;  games  m  the  back  garden,  now 
scornfully  termed  *the  yard,'  were  ig- 
nored; and  St  James's  Paik,  to  which 
Albert  sometimes  was  permitted  to  escort 
his  little  sister,  was  gravely  decided  to  be 
*all  very  well  for  London;  but  for  his 
part  he  liked  the  country— right  away 
out  of  the  smoke.  They  might  have  aU 
their  fountains,  and  their  water-fowl,  and 
their  nicely-kept  shrubberies.  Give  him 
a  wood — with  nuts  in  it.' 

Anne,  busiest  of  the  busy,  was  conti- 
nually appealed  to  and  consulted  in  the 
course  of  these  juvenile  speculations*  She 
had  too  vivid  a  remembrance  of  her  own 
childhood,  when  a  listener  was  such  a 
dear  delight,  to  refuse  to  them  tte  meed 
of  a  little  attention,  orj  if  that  were  im- 
possible, the  show  of  itj  at  least. 

'  Sister  Anne,  Albert  says  we  will  have 
gardens  of  our  own;  and  he  is  going  to 
buy  a  little  spade.' 

'Not  so  very  little  either,'  corrected 
Albert;  '  I  shall  cultivate  the  ground  as 
Mr  Glennie  recommends.  I  read  an  essay 
about  it  yesterday.  I  shall  grow  aspara- 
gus and  sea-kail  in  the  sandy  soil,  and 
Jenisalem  artichokes  and  cucumbers* 
Don't  you  like  cucumbers,  Anne  ?  Will 
you  have  one  of  my  cucumbers  1' 

'  Oh,  indeed  I  will.    Give  me  that  par- 
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eel  of  books,  Albert,  please.  Now  I  have 
to  count  them.    Wait  a  minute.' 

The  counting  over,  Albert  impetuously 
resumed:  *  As  for  flowers — Grace  will  grow 
flowers,  with  my  assistance;  such  moss- 
roses,  and  camelias,  and  snowdrops,  and 
violets !  *  exulted  he,  in  reckless  disregard 
of  seasons;  *  and  won't  we  make  beautiful 
bouquets  for  you  and  Helen  when  you  go 
out  to  parties!' 

*  What  nonsense !  We  shall  not  have 
any  parties  to  go  to,'  muttered  Helen. 

*  Anne,  do  you  think  there  will  be  fir- 
trees  in  the  garden?'  cried  Albert  again; 
'because   I've  a  plan — about  fir  cones 

*  Ob,  and  a  swing!  Mayn't  we  have  a 
swing r  pleaded  little  Grace.  'Sister 
Anne,  I  do  think  if  there  is  a  swing  I  shall 
have  everything  I  wish  for  in  the  world.' 

Anne  smiled,  half  sadly  though,  as  she 
stooped  to  kiss  the  bright,  eager  face 
lifted  up  to  hers.  There  is  so  much  pa- 
thos in  a  young  child's  'wishes;'  such 
plaintive  beauty  in  its  joy,  although  it  be 
over  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  thing. 
And  the  tiny  voice,  rising  almost  into  a 
carol  over  the  words, '  Oh,  I  am  so  happy ! ' 
is  surely  the  tenderest  and  most  pathetic 
music  upon  earth. 

'  Anne,  only  think,  in  two  days  we  shall 
be  there !  This  very  day  week  we  may 
go  nutting,  perhaps!' 

While  Anne  was  briefly  explaining 
that  even  in  the  country  nuts  did  not 
commonly  ripen  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
Mrs  Dynevor  entered,  in  search  of  a  ham- 
mer and  nails. 

'Helen,  I  wish  you  would  come  and 
help  me  pack  the  china.  Anne,  how  can 
you  find  time  to  attend  to  those  children? 
Run  away,  both  of  you!  And  oh,  Anne, 
your  father  wishes  you  would  go  and  pack 
his  desk — ^under  his  inspection.   He  won't 

trust  any  one  else.    Pray  go Dear, 

dear  me!  Where  is  Rebecca?  Has  any 
one  seen  the  little  nails?' 

And  so  forth — this  kind  of  mosaic  of 
remarks,  demands,  and  interjections,  being 
the  constant  accompaniment  to  Mis  Dy- 
nevor's  labours,  and  generally  audible  all 
over  the  house  between  the  pauses  of  the 
various  hammerings,  and  knockings,  and 
other  excited  noises  which  resounded  at 
frequent  intervals. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  busy  scene.  The  next 
morning  but  one  was  fixed  for  their  depar- 
ture, and  several  packages  were  to  be  sent 
off  the  next  day.  Confusion  had  reached 
very  nearly  its  crisis  in  the  Dynevor  esta- 


blishment. Carpets  were  up-— chairs  piled 
on  one  another — ^furniture  covered  with 
great  squares  of  canvas;  book-boxes  lined 
the  passage;  the  important  china  was  in 
process  of  packing  on  the  landing,  where 
stood  Mrs  Dynevor,  sublime  among  ham- 
pers, straw,  and  shavings.  That  lady,  in 
a  dressing-gown,  was  well  '  balanced,'  as 
a  painter  would  say,  by  Helen,  in  a  vctj 
old  and  washed-out  loose  wrapper,  who 
stood  near  to  assist,  ostensibly  at  least, 
in  the  important  affairs  then  in  progress. 
On  this  state  of  things,  a  thunderbolt 
could  scarcely  have  produced  more  sensa- 
tion and  dismay  than  did  the  loud  douUe 
knock  at  the  street-door,  which  presently, 
above  all  the  internal  din,  made  itself 
heard  through  the  house. 

There  followed  a  general  scamper  from 
the  landing,  which  was  du-ectly  in  view 
of  the  entrance  passage.  Mrs  Dynevor 
stopped  half-way  in  her  ascent  of  the 
stairs,  leaned  over  the  banister,  and  called 
to  the  servant  in  a  sort  of  stage  whisper: — 

'  Not  at  home,  Rebecca !  Or — ^you  had 
better  say  we  are  all  very  much  engaged — 
packing — ^removing.  Now,  who  in  the 
world  can  it  be? '  she  added,  turning  to 
Helen.  They  both  listened  as  the  door 
was  opened. 

'Removing — going  away?*  repeated  a 
surprised  voice,  that  Helen  instantly  re- 
cognised as  Mrs  Lumley's.  'Dear  me! 
.  I  never  heard — never  supposed Per- 
haps I  could  see  one  of  the  Miss  Dy- 
nevors  ? ' 

A  breathless  summons  from  Helen  bad 
brought  Anne  from  her  father's  room,  and 
her  employment  of  arranging  papers,  let- 
ters, and  MSS.  Anne  was  in  a  morning 
dress,  as  were  the  others;  but  then  it  was, 
as  usual,  fresh-looking  and  neatly  put  on; 
and  her  dark  hair  was — ^also  as  usual — 
smoothly  and  gracefully  arranged.  Anne 
was  presentable;  Anne  might  see  Mrs 
Lumley;  and  Helen,  with  vague  ideas  of 
possible  gaieties  involved  in  the  unex- 
pected visit,  eagerly  entreated  that  she 
would  do  so. 

Anne  went  down-stairs  therefore,  and 
was  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  visiter's 
departure  from  the  house;  the  stanch 
Rebecca  having,  it  appeared,  civilly  but 
determinedly  indicated  that  nobody  was 
to  be  seen. 

Anne  contented  herself  with  a  brief 
and  simple  apology  for  the  disordered 
scene  into  which  she  was  compelled  to 
conduct  Mrs  Lumley.  But  that  lady  evi- 
dently took  little  heed  of  her  environ- 
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ments.      She  was   complaisant  in   the 
lughest   degree,  amiably  seated  herself 
upon  a  packing-case,  till  a  chair  could  be 
made  available,  and  while  Anne  drew  up 
the  blinds,  and  relieved  the  floor  of  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  its  litter  of  nails,  ropes, 
papers,  and  various  etceteras,  she  show- 
ered, with  her  usual  liberality,  her  small- 
est of  small-talk,  occasionally  diversified 
by  a  question  which  she  did  not  stop  to 
hear  answered,  or  a  piece  of  news  which, 
before  it  was  disclosed,  was  forgotten  in 
some  fresh  subject. 

Anne  began  to  wonder  if  this  was  the 
sole  object  of  her  somewhat  untimely  call, 
when  at  length  something  with  a  shape 
made  itself  visible,  amid  all  the  premoni- 
tory surroundment  of  mist 

*  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  Mr  Dyne- 
vor  is  better.  In  fact,  my  visit  was  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  good  news  of  him. 
Is  he  able  to  go  out  yet?  No?  You 
don't  say  so?    That  is  truly  unfortunate.* 

And  for  the  first  time  Mrs  Lumley 
came  to  a  full  stop.  Something  almost 
like  meditation  appeared  in  her  comely 
face.  Anne  hardly  knew  how  to  fill  up 
the  conversational  gap  thus  made.  To 
thank  her  for  her  sympathy  might  be  pre- 
mature; as  indeed  it  proved. 

*  You  know,*  she  presently  resumed, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence,  *  we 
are  getting  up  private  theatricals;  we  are 
going  to  act  *  The  Rivals;*  and  the  very 
last  time  Mr  Dynevor  was  at  my  house, 
he  promised  me  to  take  the  part  of  Cap- 
tain Absolute.  We  quite  depend  upon  him. 
Do  you  think  he  will  be  able  to  do  it?  * 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  see  no  possibility,* 
replied  Anne,  with  a  half  smile  to  her- 
selfi  *  My  father  will  not  leave  his  room 
till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  then  we 
all  leave  London  for  Sussex.* 

'Really!  For  any  length  of  time?  I 
don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  '  The 
Rivals.'  It  is  really  provoking.  I  have 
been  learning  my  part  in  readiness,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  another  Captain  Absolute, 
you  see.  Most  of  those  likely  to  take 
the  character  are  away  just  now.  Mr 
Levison  is  in  the  north  somewhere;  Major 
Blackburn — Sir  Charles,  I  mean,  but  he 
has  only  just  succeeded  to  the  title — has 
vanished  from  town;  Mr  Avarne  —  ah, 
poor  fellow!* 

Mrs  Lumley  looked  really  serious  for  a 
minute,  while  Anne  sat  and  trembled. 
She  did  not  dare  to  speak — to  ask  the 
question  which  it  would  have  been  so  na- 
toiidtoask. 


'  Oh,  I  have  it!*  cried  the  volatile  lady, 
clapping  her  delicately-gloved  hands  to- 
gether. '  Captain  Hamilton  is  the  very 
man!  What  made  me  forget  him,  I 
wonder?  To  be  sure,  he  only  arrived  in 
London  yesterday  morning.  I  must  go 
home  and  write  him  a  letter  immediately. 
My  dear  Miss  Dynevor,  you  will  excuse  a 
hurried  departure,  in  consideration  of  the 
urgency  of  the  case.*  And  she  really 
looked  as  important  as  if  the  fate  of  a 
world  hung  in  the  balance.  *  There  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  lose.  The  first 
rehearsal  is  next  Monday.  Will  you  come 
and  see  it.  It  will  be  amusing.  Pray 
do — you  and  your  sister.  How  pretty 
she  is!  Did  I  tell  you  how  much  ad- 
mired      You  know  you  must  come 

to  Curzon  Street — not  to  Chiswick,  this 
time.    Mr  Dynevor  knows.* 

With  diflSculty  Anne  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing her  understand  that  on  the  momen- 
tous occasion  they  would  all  be  sixty  miles 
away — at  Hillington. 

'  Hillington,  of  all  places!*  repeated  Mrs 
Lumley,  her  attention  arrested;  'that 
is  where  Miss  Blackburn  lives.  You 
know  Miss  Blackburn?  Good,  kind 
creature.  She  has  an  estate  there — is 
so  benevolent  to  the  poor,  and  all  that. 
Many  people  don't  like  her — they  call 
her  sarcastic  and  severe.  /  never  found 
her  so.  And  her  brother.  Sir  Charles 
Blackburn, is,  without  exception,  the  most 
charming,  fascinating  man ^ 

Thus  she  ran  on,  while  slowly  progress- 
ing to  the  door.  Anne  comprehended 
nothing  of  what  she  said;  only  one  idea 
engrossed  her  thoughts — the  sickening 
fear  that  she  should  leave  the  house 
without  telling  her  anything  more  certain 
on  the  one  subject  that  filled  her  mind. 

'You  will  make  my  kindest  remem- 
brances to  all  your  family?  I  trust  I 
shall  see  you  again  sometime.  You  will 
return  to  London,  I  suppose?  No?  Are 
you  fairly  intending  to  ruralise,  then?  I 
am  losing  all  my  friends  that  way.  Really 
it  is  quite  distressing.  The  people  I  most 
cared  for.  Mr  Levison  was  such  an  ac- 
quisition! he  made  even  a  dinner-party 
quite  a  lively  and  cheerful  ceremony! 
And  poor  Mr  Avarne;  I  suppose  we  shall 
see  nothing  of  him  for  some  time  to  come. 
Did  you  know  him?  Such  a  clever  per- 
son! You  have  heard,  then; — of  course? 
Oh,  very  sad;  summoned  away  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  his  mother — to  Flo- 
rence.   Is  my  carriage  there?    Oh,  I  see. 
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Anne  made  a  brave  efibrt  to  recall  her. 
'  Mrs  Avame — I  trust ' 

*  Oh — she  died  two  days  after  he  ar- 
rived. He  wrote— no,  the  doctor— or  at 
least  some  one  wrote  to  somebody  in 
London,  who  told  me.  And  I  happened 
to  meet  the  family  lawyer  the  other  day. 
She  had  a  good  deal  of  property.  I  must 
not  keep  you  in  the  cold,  Miss  Bynevor — 

and  the  horses Good  morning. 

Kindest  regards.  Let  me  see  you  soon. 
Oh,  I  forgot — ^hearfrom  you,  I  should  say. 
GoodnhyV 

She  departed.  Anne  shut  the  door — 
walked  back  into  the  house,  to  meet  the 
thronging  questions  of  her  mother  and 
Helen;  to  enter  anew  into  the  busy  con- 
fusion of  toil  that  would  not  cease  for 
many  days. 

How  the  rest  of  the  day  passed  was  a 
marvel.  Fortunately,  her  father,  per- 
ceiving the  unmistakeable  look  of  ex- 
haustion in  her  face,  insisted  on  her  re- 
tiring for  the  night  two  or  three  hours 
before  the  usual  time.  The  brief  space  of 
perfect  solitude  was  an  inestimable  boon. 
She  could  think,  uninterruptedly  and  fear- 
lessly. She  might  permit  herself  to  feel, 
without  forcing  back  the  tide  of  passion- 


ate emotion,  which  when  bo  dieted,' 
seethes  into  storm,  none  the  less  ra/dda^ 
none  the  less  terrible,  that  it  is  hidikB. 

And  Anne  thought  and  felt,  wqit 
and  prayed,  during  these  quiet  hours. 
Women  like  her  scarcely  know  the  M 
extent  of  their  love  till  a  crisis  sach  as 
this  arises  to  put  it  to  the  test.  Thej 
love  most  who  have  suffered  most,  and 
the  love  is  incomplete  of  those  who  have 
not  suffered  together. 

It  was  so  now.  Far  apart  as  thej 
were,  Anne  shared  the  agony  of  him  she 
loved.  Who  shall  say  that  a  mysterious 
unrecognised  consciousness  of  this  did  not 
bless  him  with  its  calm^-console  him 
with  its  sweetness  ?  Surely  as  Anne  io 
the  dark  silent. night  mingled  with  her 
tears,  prayers,  yearning,  entreating,  ap- 
pealing, such  as  we  never  pray  for  our- 
selves aione,  he  must  have  felt  a  new  and 
holy  restfulness  visiting  him,  a  new 
strength  supporting  him. 

How  many  an  overwrought  hrain  has 
been  kept  from  madness,  how  many  a 
woman's  heart  has  been  saved  from  br^- 
ing,  by  the  knowledge  that-^be  they  near 
or  distant— happy  or  unhappy — wOTthy 
or — oh,  last  misery  of  all ! — unworthy— 
we  can  always  pray  for  our  beloved. 


A    DISQtJiSITlON    ON   JELLY-FISfi, 

*  Those  living  jellies  which  the  flesh  inflame. 
Fierce  as  a  nettle,  and  &om  that  the  name; 
Some  in  huge  masses,  some  that  yon  might  bring 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  lady's  ring; 
Fignred  by  hand  diviae— there's  not  a  gem 
Wrought  by  man's  art  to  be  compared  to  them; 
Soft,  brilliant,  tender,  through  tne  wave  they  glow. 
And  make  the  moonbeam  brighter  where  they  flow.* 


Poets  have  rarely  deigned  to  sing  th6 
praises  of  the  jelly-fish,  which,  perhaps, 
is  one  reason  why  there  are  so  few  popu- 
lar errors  to  correct  concerning  them.  It 
is  somewhat  Strange,  certainly,  biit  the 
bay  leaves  and  the  professor's  gown  sel- 
dom do  well  together.  The  silk  is  almost 
sure  to  suflfer.  Perhaps  it  is  that  that  *  fine 
frenzy*  in  which  the  poet's  eye  is  wont 
to  roll  has  something  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is 
clear,  and  we  seldom  even  expect  to  find 
correct  science  *  done  into*  verse.  In  the 
passage  quoted  above,  however,  the  ami- 
able author  of  *  The  Borough*  has  given  us 


a  noteworthy  exception  to  the  irule;  and, 
in  the  compass  of  a  few  brief  lines,  has 
finely  epitomised  the  leading  points  of 
jelly-fish  economy.  Bear  with  us,  good 
reader,  the  while  we  discourse  to  you  for 
a  brief  space  on  these  curious  samples  of 
ocean  confectionary. 

No  one  that  has  paid  an  occasional  yisit 
to  the  sea-cdast  dai  be  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  jelly-fish.  They  are  amongst 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  objects 
to  be  seen  in  rambling  along  the  shore; 
and,  after  violent  winds,  may  often  be  met 
with,  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the  fury 
of  th^  wavei^    In  the  cahn  bright  days  <^ 
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saminer,  numbers  of  them  may  be  seen 
flapping  their  way  through  the  still  water 
ekirting  the  shore,   their  delicate  and 
graceful  forms  alternately  contracting  and 
dilating  as  they  propel  themselves  dong, 
and  sometimes  only  faintly  discernible 
from  the  water  itself.    It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  the  designation  *  jelly- 
fish' is  correct  only  in  reference  to  the 
apparent  nature  of  their  substance,  and 
not  at  all  in  respect  to  any  supposed  affi- 
nity between  them  and  true  fish.    They 
constitute,  in  fact,  one  of  the  humblest 
tribes  of  sentient  beings,  and  appear  to 
come  but  just  within  the  limits  of  organic 
nature.    Cast  ashore,  they  exhibit  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  life,  and,  lying  in  rude 
shapeless  masses,  often   pass   amongst 
fishermen  as  *  sea-blubber.'     But  by  far 
the  most  general  of  the  popular  names 
under  which  the  jelly-fish  are  known  are 
those  which  refer  to  the  property  many  of 
them  possess,  like  the  nettle,  of  stinging 
the  hand  that  touches  them.    Hence  it 
is  that  they  derive  the  names  of  *  stingers^ 
^  stang-fishy    and  ^  sechnettleSy    amongst 
ourselves,  and  that  of  *Orties  de  mer* 
along  the  coast  of  France.    It  was  from 
this  circumstance  also  that  Aristotle  be- 
stowed upon  them  the  term  Ac(dephce, 
the  Greek  word  for  nettle,  which  is  still 
retained  as  the  scientific  designation  of 
the  entire  class. 

The  Acalephae  embrace  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  some  of  them  differing  widely 
from  each  other.  Many  of  the  species 
are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  un- 
assisted eye,  while  others  are  often  met 
with  a  yard  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
ocean  swarms  with  these  animals,  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles;  and  in  the  tropic  seas 
the  voyager  often  falls  in  with  vast  shoals 
of  them,  through  which  the  vessel  has  to 
plough  its  way  for  many  miles.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  transparent  and  colour- 
less; but,  in  several  kinds,  portions  of  the 
body  are  adorned  with  gay  and  brilliant 
colours;  and,  when  seen  from  a  small 
boat,  disporting  themselves  in  the  tran- 
quil water,  *  rising  and  falling  at  pleasure, 
and  sometimes  turning  over  in  the  exu- 
berance of  their  enjoyment'  (Patterson's 
*  Introduction  to  Zoology'),  they  have  an 
appearance  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  jelly- 
fish visit  our  coast  in  countless  profusion, 
resorting  principally  to  the  bays  and  es- 
tuaries, whence  stragglers  are  carried  by 
the  tides  and  currents  to  every  part  of 
the  shore.     It  is  only  as  an  occasional 


haunt,  however,  that  these  frail  and  deli- 
cate creatures  approach  the  land.  Their 
proper  home  is  the  open  sea,  where,  driven 
by  wind  or  wave,  or  wandering  *at  their 
own  sweet  will,'  they  roam  the  pathless 
waste,  basking  in  the  sunbeams  by  day, 
and  at  night  lighting  up  the  waves  with 
their  brilliant  phosphorescent  fires. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  arrests  the 
attention  in  these  animals  is  the  extra- 
ordinary character  of  their  composition. 
They  consist  almost  wholly  of  water. 
Besides  this,  the  only  thing  which  the 
most  careful  examination  of  their  struc- 
ture reveals,  is  an  exceedingly  small  quan- 
tity of  filmy  tissue,  which  in  the  living 
animal  forms  an  intricate  network  of 
cells  for  the  retention  of  the  fluid  part  of 
its  substance.  Constituted  in  this  man- 
ner, the  jelly-fish  are  of  the  most  fi*agile 
and  evanescent  character.  No  sooner  are 
they  removed  from  the  water,  and  no 
matter  how  carefully,  than  their  deliciite 
tissues  become  ruptured,  and  the  contain- 
ed fluid  drains  away,  till,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  few  hours,  of  the  whole  bulky 
mass  of  trembling  jelly,  nothing  remains 
but  a  thin  pellicle  of  film,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  ordinary  cobweb. 
It  is  a  common  amusement  with  boys,  on 
some  parts  of  the  southern  coast,  where 
these  creatures  are  generally  known  as 
*  water-blobs,'  to  catch  the  smaller  varie- 
ties, and  hold  them  in  the  hand,  while 
they  thus  gradually  melt,  as  it  seems, 
away.  Dr  Carpenter  states,  that  large 
specimens,  weighing,  when  first  taken 
from  the  water,  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds, 
are  reduced  to  a  thin  coating  of  filmy 
web,  weighing  scarcely  as  many  grains. 
And,  what  adds  to  the  wonder  is,  that  the 
fluid  which  escapes  is  in  no  way  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, even  when  submitted  to  che- 
mical analysis,  from  ordinary  sea- water! 

The  knowledge  now  possessed  of  the 
internal  structure  of  the  Acalephae,  and  of 
the  various  functions  they  discharge,  is 
entirely  of  recent  acquisition.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  when  M. 
Peron  was  enthusiastically  employed  cap- 
turing fuid  describing  the  before  unknown 
species  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  class, 
as  a  whole,  was  scarcely  better  under- 
stood than  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  or 
Pliny.  Even  now  there  are  many  ob- 
scure points  connected  with  them,  which 
the  most  diligent  and  careful  investiga- 
tion has  entirely  failed  to  remove. 

In  none  of  these  animals,  so  far  as  is 
yet  knowny  is  there  anything  like  a  dis- 
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iinct  nervous  system.  Some  few  investi- 
gators have  fancied  that  they  could  de- 
tect the  presence  of  nervous  threads  or 
filaments,  but  the  suspicion  has  never 
been  confirmed,  and  the  physiologist  still 
ranks  the  Acalephse  with  the  animals 
whose  nervous  matter,  if  they  have  any, 
is  indistinct  and  beyond  our  powers  of  dis- 
covery. Respiration,  too,  is  carried  on  by 
means  equally  obscure;  the  probability 
being,  that  all  the  air  required  for  the  pur- 
pose is  separated  from  the  sea-water  as  it 
freely  passes  through  the  channels  of  the 
body.  In  some  species  there  are  small  red 
spots  around  the  margin  of  the  body,  which 
are  regarded  as  rudimentary  eyes,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are 
endowed  with  the  power  of  vision.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  some  of  the  smaller 
kinds  have  been  observed  to  shun  a  bright 
light,  and  to  sink  into  deep  water  to  avoid 
it;  and  our  own  schoolboy  experience  as- 
sures us  that  they  are  quite  capable  of 
*  dodging'  the  hand  that  attempts  to  grasp 
them  in  the  water. 

In  all  the  more  ordinary  and  typical 
forms  of  jelly-fish,  the  body  is  circular, 
with  the  margin  in  some  species  simple, 
in  others  beautifully  scolloped,  while,  in 
many  cases,  the  aninials  are  furnished 
with  numerous  long  filaments,  tubular 
tentacula,  or  suckers,  and  a  pedicle  or 
proboscis,  depending  from  the  under  sur- 
face. The  stomach,  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  cavity,  usually  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  body,  and  has  a  small  aperture  im- 
mediately below,  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  mouth.  In  some  species,  however, 
the  stomach  occupies  the  thickest  part  of 
the  pedicle;  and,  instead  of  a  mouth,  the 
creatures  are  provided  with  suckers,  hav- 
ing minute  orifices  at  their  extremities, 
through  which  they  imbibe  their  nutri- 
ment, as  plants  do  by  means  of  their 
roots.  Stranger  still,  there  are  some  of 
these  animals  in  which  neither  mouth 
nor  stomach  can  be  detected,  the  invisible 
food  being  absorbed  by  the  countless  pores 
with  which  the  body  itself  is  perforated, 
and,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  appro- 
priated, it  would  seem,  by  all  parts  of  the 
structure  ahke. 

Any  one  unacquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  jelly-fish,  would  be  apt  to  form  a  very 
erroneous  idea  of  their  real  character  and 
disposition.  Possessed  of  such  a  singularly 
delicate  and  beautiful  frame,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  credit  them  with  all  that  is  in- 
nocent and  amiable — to  look  upon  them, 
in  fact,  as  very  models  of  tenderness  and 


gentility,  whereas  they  are,  in  reality,  d 
a  totally  opposite  character.  Frail  and 
lifeless  as  they  seem  when  cast  upon  the 
shore,  in  their  own  proper  element  the 
Acalephae  are  powerM  and  daring,  and, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  may  fairly  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  rapacious  inha- 
bitants of  the  ocean.  By  far  the  lar^ 
number  of  them  subsist  on  living  prey, 
and  many  of  them  upon  animals  far  more 
highly  organised  than  themselves.  Even 
crabs  and  fish  readily  fall  victims  to  their 
attacks;  the  horny  mail  of  the  one  tribe, 
and  the  shelly  armour  of  the  other,  being 
alike  ineffectual  for  safety,  when  once  the 
captive  is  enfolded  in  the  graceful  ma- 
rauder's soft  embrace. 

It  is  amongst  the  true  *  stang-fish,*  erf 
course — ^those,  that  is,  which  possess  the 
power  of  stinging — that  we  meet  with  the 
most  formidable  animals  the  class  includes. 
Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
species  apparently  are  endowed  Avith  this 
property,  although  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  these  much-dreaded  varieties 
are  widely  spread.  The  poisonous  fluid 
with  which  they  are  armed  is  so  powerful 
and  immediate  in  its  effects,  as  instantly 
to  deprive  the  prey  of  every  means  of 
escape,  torpifying  all  its  faculties,  and 
causing  it  to  lie  paralysed  and  motionless, 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  its  destroyer. 
The  long  trailing  tentacles  of  some  spe- 
cies, too,  are  capable  of  secreting  the 
venomous  fluid  equally  with  the  body  it- 
self, and  form  together  a  most  eflScient 
set  of  organs  for  the  capture  of  prey.  No 
sooner,  indeed,  does  some  passing  fish 
but  come  into  contact  with  one  of  these 
appendages,  than  it  is  immediately  lu"- 
rested  in  its  movements,  and  made  to 
writhe  with  agony;  the  other  tentacles 
meanwhile  coiling  and  twisting  around 
it,  emitting  the  pungent  fluid  at  each 
fresh  point  of  contact,  and  speedily  re- 
ducing the  victim  to  a  state  of  perfect 
quiescence,  when  the  tentacles  slowly 
contract,  and  bring  the  prize  within  reach 
of  the  mouth. 

It  is  obvious  that  animals  of  this  sort 
are  best  known  by  man  himself  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  The  reader  may  judge 
what  kind  of  companions  they  make  at 
close  quarters  from  the  following  notice 
of  one  of  them  by  Professor  Forbes: — 
*  The  Cyanoea  capUlata  of  our  seas  is  a 
most  formidable  creature,  and  the  terror 
of  tender-skinned  bathers.  With  its  broad, 
tawny,  festooned,  and  scolloped  disc,  often 
a  full  foot  or  more  across,  it  flaps  its  way 
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through  the  yielding  waters,  and  drags 
after  it  a  long  train  of  ribbon-like  arms, 
and  seemingly  interminable  tails,  mark- 
ing its  course  when  its  body  is  far  away 
from  us.  Once  tangled  in  its  trailing 
**  hair,"  the  unfortunate  who  has  recklessly 
ventured  across  the  graceful  monster's 
path  too  soon  writhes  in  prickly  torture. 
Every  struggle  but  binds  the  poisonous 
threads  more  closely  around  his  body, 
and  then  there  is  no  escape;  for  when 
the  winder  of  the  fatal  net  finds  his 
course  impeded  by  the  terrified  human 
wrestling  in  its  coils,  he,  seeking  no  con- 
test with  the  mightier  biped,  casts  loose 
his  envenomed  arms,  and  swims  away. 
The  amputated  weapons,  severed  from 
their  parent  body,  vent  vengeance  on  the 
cause  of  their  destruction,  and  sting  as 
fiercely  as  if  their  original  proprietor  itself 
gave  the  word  of  attack.* — ('Monograph. 
of  the  British  Naked-Eyed  Medusae.*) 

Many  different  methods  of  classifying 
the  Acalephse  have  been  suggested  by  na- 
turalists. According  to  that  now  most 
commonly  adopted,  the  class  is  arranged 
into  four  sections  or  orders,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  peculiar  modes  of 
progression  that  obtain  amongst  the  ani- 
mals composing  them.  The  first  section 
comprises  the  Medusas,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  typical  division  of  the 
class.  It  includes  most  of  the  jelly-fish 
which  commonly  frequent  our  own  coasts, 
as  well  as  the  most  abundant  species  of 
the  entire  class.  All  the  animals  belong- 
ing to  it  are  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  an  umbrella-shaped  disc,  by  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of 
which  they  propel  themselves  through  the 
water.  From  the  trivial  circumstance  of 
these  movements  of  the  disc  having  a  re- 
semblance to  the  heaving  of  the  chest  in 
respiration,  the  Medusae  have  received  the 
name  of  Pvlmonigrades,  or  lung-movers. 
It  is  only  in  calm  weather,  however,  that 
the  feeble  strokes  of  the  disc  avail  the 
Medusae  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion; 
during  the  prevalence  of  high  winds  they 
either  descend  to  the  tranquil  depths,  or, 
remaining  near  the  surface,  are  driven 
helplessly  along.  Professor  E.  Forbes, 
who  has  carefully  studied  this  division  of 
the  Acalephse,  pspposes  to  arrange  them 
in  two  groups,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  cer- 
tain delicate  membranes  or  hoods,  which 
in  some  of  the  species  are  found  covering 
the  eye-like  spots,  already  referred  to, 
around  the  margin  of  the  body. 


A  considerable  diversity  of  form  ob- 
tains amongst  the  Medusae,  notwithstand- 
ing then:  general  points  of  resemblance. 
In  some  species  the  disc  is  only  slightly 
convex,  and  the  animal,  when  seen  float- 
ing calmly  in  the  water,  is  readily  mis- 
taken for  a  patch  of  mere  lifeless  jelly. 
In  others  again,  the  disc  rises  proudly  in 
the  shape  of  a  beautiful  translucent  dome, 
or  assumes  the  elegant  pointed  form  of 
the  Turkish  minaret,  while  various  leaf- 
like processes  hang  down  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  long  threadlike  filaments  stream 
from  numerous  points  around  the  cir- 
cumference. In  size,  the  Medusae  differ 
from  one  another  still  more  than  in  form, 
the  group  including  both  the  largest  and 
the  most  minute  of  all  the  Acalephae. 
Examples  are  occasionally  thrown  upon 
our  own  shores,  measuring  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter;  and  in  the  warmer  seas 
individuals  of  this  size  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Then,  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  scale,  there  are  McduEse  so 
minute  as  to  be  truly  microscopic,  and 
which  swaim  in  the  ocean  to  an  extent 
perfectly  inconceivable.  Captain  (now 
Rev.  Mr)  Scoresby  mentions,  that  off  the 
coast  of  Greenland  he  has  seen  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  rendered  turbid  over  several 
degrees  of  latitude  by  the  amazing  profu- 
sion of  these  tiny  Medusae  which  it  con- 
tained. They  were  found  to  extend 
downwards  to  a  depth  of  1500  feet;  and 
he  estimates  that  it  would  require  80,000 
persons,  working  unceasingly  from  the 
creation  of  man  to  the  present  day,  to 
count  the  number  of  these  minute  beings 
contained  within  a  space  of  only  two 
miles! 

The  organs  of  locomotion  in  the  second 
order  of  the  Acalephae  are  minute  vibra- 
tile  appendages,  termed  cilia,  whence  the 
animals  com])osing  it  are  designated  Ci- 
liogrades.  One  of  the  commonest  and 
most  characteristic  of  these  is  the  beroe, 
a  gay  and  active  little  creature,  and  a 
prime  favourite  with  naturalists,  who 
have  appropriately  named  it  after  one  of 
the  sea  nymphs  of  old.  It  is  impossible 
to  watch  this  graceful  little  rover  without 
being  struck  with  admiration  at  the  vi- 
vacity and  sprightliness  of  its  movements. 
Of  a  globular  but  slightly  elongated  form, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  large  bead,  the 
berSe  dances  gaily  through  the  water,  its 
delicate  gelatinous  body,  faintly  blue  in 
colour,  gUstening  in  the  sun,  while  the 
rapid  play  of  its  cilia  scatters  the  rays 
of  light  in  lovely  rainbow  tints  about  its 
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^th.  The  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
the  ber6e  thus  speeds  its  way  along,  cir- 
cled with  glory,  consists  of  rows  of  minute 
cilia,  arranged  side*by  side,  in  the  form 
of  broad  flat  plates,  upon  eight  firm 
bands,  which  run  from  pole  to  pole  of  its 
body,  like  the  meridian  lines  of  a  globe. 
Each  of  these  belts,  with  its  thu1;y  or 
forty  rows  of  cilia,  one  above  the  other, 
has  an  appearance  something  like  that  of 
the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steam-boat;  but, 
unlike  what  is  seen  in  that  cumbrous 
contrivance  of  man,  locomotion  is  effect- 
ed, not  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel, 
"  but  by  the  separate  motion  of  each  of  the 
paddles.  Eveiy  one  of  these  delicate  or- 
gans is  endowed,  in  fact,  with  the  pro- 
perty of  separate  and  independent  mo- 
tion, and  over  the  whole  of  them  the  little 
beroe  has  the  most  complete  control.  It 
can  retard  or  stop  their  movements  at 
pleasure,  and  by  arresting  the  play  of  one 
or  more  rows,  whilst  the  remainder  con- 
tinue in  rapid  vibration,  is  enabled  in- 
stantly to  change  the  direction  of  its 
course,  and  to  wander  through  the  waves 
at  will. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  addition  to  its  belts 
of  paddles,  the  beroe  is  furnished  with 
two  long  tendril-like  appendages  beset 
with  delicate  filaments,  which  issue,  at 
tlie  lower  part  of  its  body,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  two  deep  cavities,  into  which  they 
can  be  completely  withdrawn  with  great 
rapidity.  Sometimes  the  little  fellow 
may  1^  seen  joyously  glancing  about  in 
the  water  with  both  these  organs  entirely 
concealed  from  view,  but  only  a  few  mo- 
ments probably  elapse  before  they  are  shot 
out  to  four  or  five  times  the  length  of  the 
body,  and,  while  the  delicate  processes 
along  their  course  uncoil  and  twirl  about, 
the  tendrils  themselves  are  flung  into  an 
endless  variety  of  beautiful  curves,  with 
an  air  of  elegance  and  grace  perfectly  in- 
4escribable. 

Not  the  least  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  this  interesting  jelly-fish, 
is  its  odd  and  very  original  method  of  pro- 
curing ioqd.  It  might  be  thought  that, 
with  no  eyes  to  see,  and  no  special  organs 
for  the  capture  of  prey,  it  would  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  obtain  a  living.  But  no! 
It  seems  to  have  not  the  slightest  care  or 
concern  about  the  matter,  and  manages 
to  secure  a  plentiful  supply  of  provender 
almost  without  an  effort,  and  when  appa- 
rently it  is  intent  upon  gaiety  and  pleasure 
alone.  The  fact  is,  the  cavity  which  forms 
the  stomach  perforates  its  body  from  pole 


to  pole,  while  the  orifice  at  eith^  extre- 
mity can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure. 
All  the  little  fellow  has  to  do,  therefore, 
when  in  want  of  food,  is  to  incline  its 
body  forward,  and  keep  both  apertures 
wide  open  the  while  it  dances  through 
the  water,  by  which  means  a  continuous 
stream  of  the  fluid  is  caused  to  pass 
through  the  stomach,  hurrying  along  wilii 
it,  of  course,  whatever  spoil  it  may  chance 
to  contain.  In  this  most  convenient 
manner,  the  tiny  shrimps  and  other  crus- 
taceans upon  which  the  beroe  feeds  are 
brought  within  its  power,  the  two  orifices 
closing,  of  course,  the  moment  the  piize 
enters  the  mouth,  and  securing  it  as  in  a 
living  trap. 

Another  example  of  the  ciliograde 
AcalephsB  is  the  rare  and  beautiful  Cu- 
turn  Veneris,  or  Girdle  of  Venus,  a 
resplendent  creature,  resembling  a  long 
flat  ribbon  of  translucent  glass,  some  five 
or  six  feet  in  length,  by  about  as  many 
inches  in  width.  The  habits  of  this  re- 
markable animal  are  but  little  known, 
although  its  affinity  to  the  present  group 
of  jelly-fish  is  clearly  ascertained.  Ite 
body  is  of  a  delicate  gelatinous  consistence 
throughout,  and  is  fringed  at  the  margins 
with  a  double  row  of  countless  cilia,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  beroe,  produce  when 
in  motion  a  succession  of  the  most  bril- 
liant colours.  At  night  the  cestum  is 
said  to  glow  in  the  watery  depths  with 
peculiar  splendour,  and  to  resemble,  as  it 
winds  its  way  along,  an  undidating  belt 
of  flame. 

In  the  jelly-fish  of  the  next  section,  we 
meet  with  a  peculiarity  of  structure  en- 
tirely new.  The  group  is  but  a  small 
one,  and  all  the  animals  belonging  to  it 
are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a 
delicate  cartilaginous  plate,  which  forms 
a  sort  of  skeleton  or  support  to  the  soft 
gelatinous  body.  In  the  majority  of  this 
order,  the  body  is  an  oval  or  circular  disc, 
and  has  depending  from  its  under  surface 
numerous  appendages  termed  curhi,  by 
which  the  animals  move  through  the 
water,  whence  the  entire  order  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Cirrhigrades.  A  fer 
more  interesting  and  effective  apparatus 
for  locomotion  is  found,  however,  in  some 
of  these  jelly-fish,  in  thp  shape  of  a  thin 
membrane  or  sail,  which,  rising  from  the 
upper  surfece  of  the  body,  and  supported 
by  a  sort  of  mast,  is  acted  on  by  the  wind 
and  drives  the  little  voyager  along,  a  very 
*  ocean  Mab*  and  *fauyofthesea.'  Large 
fleets  of  these  elegant  creatures  are  some- 
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t^imes  met  with  in  the  wanner  latitudes, 
gaily  scudding  before  the  gentle  breeze, 
in  compact  order,  and  presenting  a  spec- 
tiacle  of  singular  interest  and  beauty. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  these  sail- 
l>earing  Acalephae,  and  one  which,  during 
storms,  is  often  thrown  upon  our  own 
shores,  is  the  Vddla  latay  in  which  the 
clisc  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  has  the 
cartilaginous  plate  in  the  form  of  a  dorsal 
shield,  with  the  delicate  sail-membrane 
rising  obliquely  from  its  centre.    In  an- 
other division  of  the  Cirrhigrades,  the  crest 
or  sail  is  furnished  with  muscular  bands, 
-"by  means  of  which  it  can  be  raised  or 
lowered    at    pleasure -r  a    circumstance 
whicli  has  procured  for  the  entire  group 
-the  very  appropriate  designation  of  *barge- 
inen.*    All  these  animals  are  small,  and 
btoutifuUy  transparent.    One  of  the  best 
•known  is  a  curious  little  fellow,  which, 
by  the  lofty  rounded  form  of  its  body, 
has  earned  for  itself  the  appellation  Mi- 
trata  (mitred),  although,  if  it  have  any 
ecclesiastical  leanings  at  all  in  the  mat- 
ter of  shape,  it  approaches  most  nearly 
•perhaps  to  that  of  the  odd-looking  crim- 
son skull-cap  of  his  Eminence  the  Car- 
dinal. 

'  All  the  Cirrhigrada  have  the  stomach 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  flask  hanging 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  with 
the  mouth  at  its  lower  extremity.  The 
cirrhi  immediately  surrounding  the  latter 
are  adapted  rather  for  prehension  than 
locoquotion,  and  are  busily  employed  in 
seizing  the  minute  prey,  as  the  graceful 
voyagers  calmly  sail  along  the  siurface  of 
J;he  deep. 

The  fourth  and  last  section  of  the  jelly- 
fish includes  the  animals  which  Giivier 
termed  Hi/drostcUic  Acaleph^.  According 
to  the  classification  now  adopted,  they 
constitute  tl^e  order  Physograd^y  so 
named  from  the  inflated  air-bags  with 
which  they  are  prQvided,  and  by  means 
of  which,  in  part  at  least,  they  efiect  lo- 
comotion. In  this  section  of  the  Acalephae, 
we  entirely  lose  the  circular  radiate  form 
by  which  the  previous  ordera  are  distin- 
guished, and  have,  instead,  a  sort  of  la- 
teral symmetry  or  correspondence  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  animals  composing 
it.  There  are  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Physograda  which  until  recently  were 
regarded  as  distinct  sections  of  the  Aca- 
lephae, and  ranked  as  separate  orders. 

A  well-  known  example  of  the  first  divi- 
sion is  the  PhyBoHiOy  or  Portuguese-man- 
of-war  of  sailors.    The  body  of  this  sin- 


gular jelly-fish  consists  of  a  large  pear- 
shaped  air-bladder,  beautifully  tinted 
with  blue,  green,  and«rirason.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  fringed  crest  or  sail  of  the 
richest  purple,  and  has  depending  from 
it  a  cluster  of  variously-shaped  tentacula, 
some  of  great  length,  and  employed  in 
the  capture  of  prey,  others  short,  tubular, 
and  terminated  by  suckers,  through  which 
the  Physalia,  destitute  of  a  true  mouth, 
imbibes  its  food.  This  food  consists  prin- 
cipally of  small  fish;  and  the  long  tenta- 
cles by  which  they  are  caught  are  truly 
formidable  implements.  According  to  Mr 
G.  Bennett,  they  can  be  coiled  up  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  air-bag,  and  then  sud- 
denly shot  out  to  the  length  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  feet,  twining  round  and  round 
the  body  of  the  prey,  paralysing  it  by 
means  of  their  acrid  secretion,  and  then 
contracting  so  as  to  bring  it  witbin  reach 
of  the  tubular  suckers.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Velella,  vast  shoals  of  these  animals 
are  often  encountered  in  the  tropic  seas, 
where  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  fre- 
quently crowded  with  their  bright  and 
glittering  forms  over  an  area  of  many 
square  miles.  It  is  said,  that  should 
danger  threaten  the  Physalia  while  thus 
wafted  along  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
it  can  at  once  contract  its  sail,  expel  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  air-bladder, 
and  by  condensing  the  remainder,  descend 
in  security  to  the  depths  below. 

Naturalists  have  been  sadly  puzzled 
what  to  make  of  the  animals  which  form 
the  second  division  of  this  order.  They 
are  diminutive  little  creatures,  and  com- 
posed of  two  pieces  which  easily  sepa- 
rate, and  when  detached  will  swim  about 
independently  for  hours  together.  Hence 
arose  the  difficulty  whether  to  regard  these 
compound  bodies  as  two  animals  united 
into  one,  or  as  one  animal  which,  for  a 
time,  might  be  separated  into  two.  Cu- 
vier,  and  most  zoologists  following  him, 
adopted  the  former  opinion,  regarding  the 
two  pieces  as  two  independent  animals. 
It  has  lately  been  very  satisfactorily  shown, 
however,  that  the  two  pieces  do  after  all 
constitute  but  one  animal,  although  our 
knowledge  of  these  singular  creatures  (the 
DiphydoBy  or  jelly-fish  of  a  double  nature) 
is  still  very  incomplete.  Considerable  di- 
versity of  form  prevails  amongst  them, 
and  frequently  also  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  same  animal.  They  are  so 
beautifully  transparent  as  to  be  almost 
invisible  in  the  water,  and  occur  chiefly 
at  great  distances  from  the  shore  in  the 
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Bcas  of  warni  climates,  where  they  abound 
in  great  profusion. 

Reference  has  alieady  been  made  to  the 
luminosity  of  some  of  the  jelly-fish.  All 
these  animals,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
are  endowed  with  the  property  of  emitting 
light;  and  it  is  mainly  to  their  agency 
that  we  owe  the  beautiful  phenomenon 
known  as  *the  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea.'  *  When,'  says  a  writer  before  quoted, 
*  on  a  summer's  evening  the  waves  flash 
fire  as  they  break  upon  the  shore,  or  glow 
with  myriads  of  sparks  as  they  curl  and 
froth  around  the  prow  of  the  moving  ship, 
or  under  the  blade  of  the  striking  oar,  it 
is  to  delicate  and  almost  invisible  Medusae 
that  they  chiefly  owe  their  phosphores- 
cence.* It  has  never  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained what  organs  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  this  phosphoric  light,  nor 
has  the  most  careful  examination  ever 
availed  to  detect  the  secretion  itself,  al- 
though there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
animals  are  enabled  to  exhibit  the  pheno- 
menon at  will.  It  is  most  frequently 
witnessed  when  the  surface  of  the  sea  is 
ruffled  by  some  gentle  breeze;  dead  calms 
and  very  rough  weather  being  alike  un- 
fiavourable  to  its  production. 

Over  all  parts  of  the  ocean  alike,  the 
waves  are  lit  up  at  times  with  these  ani- 
mated fires;  but  in  the  warmer  latitudes 
the  spectacle  assumes  an  aspect  of  extra- 
ordinary sublimity  and  splendour.  *  Be- 
tween the  tropics,'  says  the  venerable 
Humboldt,  *tlie  ocean  simultaneously 
develops  light  over  a  space  of  many  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Here  the  magical 
effect  of  light  is  owing  to  the  forces  of  or- 
ganic nature.  Foaming  with  light,  the 
eddying  waves  flash  in  phosphorescent 
sparks  over  the  wide  expanse  of  waters, 
where  every  scintillation  is  the  vital  ma- 
nifestation of  an  invisible  animal  world.' 
According  to  the  enthusiastic  accounts  of 
voyagers,  the  appearance  of  the  ocean  on 
these  occasions  is  grand  and  beautiful  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  the  crest  of  every  wave,  which 
duiing  the  day  is  white  with  foam,  be- 
comes transformed  by  darkness  into  a 
swelling  ridge  of  light;  while,  here  and 
there,  where  the  billows  dash  with  greater 
violence,  the  spray  flies  up,  sparkling  and 
glittering  like  a  shower  of  stars,  and,  fall- 
ing again,  is  lost  in  a  sea  of  effulgence.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  while  the  more  minute  forms 
of  the  Acalephse  produce  this  diffused 
luminosity  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  the 
larger  kinds  are  seen  below,  illuminating 


its  mystic  depths — some  gleamiog  through 
the  water  with  a  pale  and  steady  li^ 
like  submerged  moons;  others  glowii^ 
with  dazzling  brightness,  like  balk  of 
molten  metal,  or  shooting  by  like  the 
fiery  meteors  of  the  heavens  above. 

Nothing  connected  with  the  jelly-fidi 
more  truly  deserves  to  be  characterised 
as  wonderful,  than  what  has  of  late  years 
been  discovered  with  respect   to   their 
mode    of   reproduction.      Two    distinct 
modes  of  increase  have  been  ascertained 
to  prevail  amongst  these  animals — one  by 
the  development  of  eggs;  the  other  by 
the  process  of  budding  or  geromation. 
According  to  the  latter  mode,  which  was 
first  observed  in  1837  by  Sars,  a  Swedish 
naturalist  and  clergyman,  the  young  jelly- 
fish sprout  from  the  bodies  of  their  parents 
like  the  leaf-buds  of  a  plant,  and  after 
attaining  to  a  certain  stage  of  advance- 
ment,  become  detached,  and  swim  away, 
to  enjoy  a  free  and  independent  exist- 
ence.   The  singularity  of  this  mode  of 
increase  is  apt  to  be  imderrated,  because 
of  the  insignificance  of  the    creatures 
amongst  which  it    obtains.      ProfessOT 
Forbes,  in    his^  elaborate  work    before 
quoted  from,  helps  us  to  estimate  the 
oddity  of  the  process,  by  supposing  it  to 
be  observed  amongst  animals  somewhat 
more  bulky,  and  higher  in  the  scale  than 
jelly-fish.    '  Fancy,'  he  says,  *  an  elephant, 
with  a  number  of  little  elephants  sprout- 
ing from  his  shoulders  and  thighs,  bundles 
of  tusked  monsters  hanging,  epaulette- 
fashion,  from  his  flanks,  in  every  stage  of 
advancement.    Here  a  young  pachyderm, 
almost  amorphous;  there  one  more  ad- 
vanced, but  all  ears  and  eyes;  on  the 
right  shoulder  a  youthful  Chuney,  with 
head,  trunk,  toes,  no  legs,  and  a  shape- 
less body;  on  the  left,  an  infant,  better 
grown,  and  struggling  to  get  away,  but 
his  tail  not  sufficiently  organised  as  yet 
to  permit  of  Uberty  and  free  action!' 
The  comparison  seems  grotesque  and  ab- 
surd, but  it  really  expresses  what   we 
have  been  describing  as  actually  occuring 
among  our  naked-eyed  Medusae. 

It  is  to  the  development  of  the  ova, 
however,  that  the  chief  interest  pertains, 
the  germs  being  now  ascertained  to  pass 
through  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable 
transformations  before  assuming  their  ma- 
ture form.  The  eggs  are  produced  within 
the  body  of  the  jelly-fish  in  regular  ova- 
ries, whence  they  are  transferred  to  a  cu- 
rious pear-shaped  sack,  appended  to  the 
fringe  of  the  tentacula.    Here  they  are 
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xt^tained  for  a  time,  and  then,  the  sack 
Imrsting,  the  embryos  escape  in  the  form 
of  minute  oval  bodies,  covered  with  cilia, 
«uid,  to  all  appearance,  a  swarm  of  infu- 
sorial animalculae.      In  this  state  the 
young  brood  remains  for  some  days,  sport- 
ing gaily  in  the  water,  and  subsisting  ap- 
parently in  just  the  same  manner  as  tbe 
Animals  they  so  closely  resemble.    In  due 
coarse,  however,  one  end  of  the  germ  be- 
giiis  to  contract,  and  gradually  is  de- 
veloped into  a  sucker-like  base,  where- 
upon each  of  the  little  creatures  attaches 
itself  to  some  fixed  object,  and  becomes 
for  awhile  settled  and  stationary.    And 
now  a  new  character  is  assumed.    The 
cilia,  no  longer  needed,  disappear.    A  ca- 
vity is  formed  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  body,  and,  gradually  deepening  and 
enlarging,  becomes  at  length  a  capacious 
mouth;  around  this  four   arms  sprout 
forth,  which  being  soon  succeeded  by  four 
more,  and  these  by  another  four,  we  have 
at  length — ^from  the  egg  of  a  jelly-fish — 
an  animal,  which  is  to  all  appearance  an 
ordinary  hydra-form  polype! 

Nor  is  it  in  form  alone  that  the  corre- 
spondence holds.  The  disguised  jelly-fish 
actively  discharges  all  the  functions  of 
polype  life,  twirling  its  arms  about  to  en- 
trap prey,  gorging  the  prey  it  secures,  and 
ejecting  the  indigestible  parts  of  its  food 
through  the  mouth  precisely  as  is  done 
by  the  hydra  itself.  It  has,  moreover,  all 
the  hydra's  power  of  renewing  lost  parts, 
and  reproducing  the  entire  body  from  a 
single  portion;  and,  lastly,  it  multiplies 
itself,  as  do  the  true  polypes,  by  buds  or 
gemmules,  so  as  often  to  produce  a  whole 
colony  of  similar  beings.  Add  to  all  which, 
that  the  creature  has  been  known  to  re- 
main in  the  polype  state  for  nearly  two 
years;  and  no  one  can  wonder  that  it 
should  often  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
animal  in  its  mature  form,  without  the 
remotest  suspicion  of  its  true  character. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  inter- 
val, however,  important  changes  take 
place,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
seeming  polype  soon  becomes  apparent. 
The  body  lengthens;  its  skin  begins  to 
shrivel;  ring -like  depressions  appear 
around  it;  and  in  a  little  while  the  en- 
tire polype  seems  as  if  cut  into  a  number 
of  horizontal  sections  or  slices,  which  turn 
up  at  the  edges,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pile  of  watch-glasses  standing 
one  within  the  other.  Tentacles  now 
grow  out  from  each  of  the  upturned  edges, 
and  the  several  sections  become  less  and 


less  firmly  attached  to  each  other.  In 
one  or  two  days  more,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  different  sections  altogether 
ceases,  and  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the 
top,  they  swim  off,  and  become  a  brood 
of  fully  developed  pulmonigrade  jelly-fish. 

It  is  upon  these  remarkable  facts,  and 
others  of  a  like  character,  observed  in  the 
reproduction  of  some  of  the  compound 
zoophytes,  that  Steenstmp,  a  Banish  na- 
turalist, has  founded  his  novel  doctrine 
of '  Alternation  of  Generations.*  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine  or  hypothesis,  the 
successive  stages  of  advancement  through 
which  certain  of  the  lower  forms  of  life 
pass,  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  dif- 
ferent phases  of  a  process  of  metamor- 
phosis or  transformation,  like  that  of  the 
caterpillar  into  a  butterfly,  or  the  tadpole 
into  a  frog,  but  as  distinct  generations, 
in  which  the  parent  animal  produces  au 
offspring  totally  unlike  itself,  but  which 
begets  a  progeny  that  returns  in  form  and 
nature  to  that  of  the  original  stock;  so 
that,  as  the  originator  of  the  idea  himself 
puts  it,  Hhe  maternal  animal  does  not 
meet  with  its  resemblance  in  its  own 
brood,  but  in  its  descendants  of  the  se- 
cond, third,  or  fourth  degree  of  genera- 
tion; and  this  always  takes  place  in  the 
different  animals  which  exhibit  the  phe- 
nomenon in  a  determinate  generation,  or 
with  the  intervention  of  a  determinat-e 
number  of  generations.*— ('  On  the  Alter- 
nation of  Generations,'  by  J.  J.  S.  Steen- 
stmp.   Publications  of  Ray  Society.) 

The  aristocracy  of  the  scientific  world 
are  pretty  equally  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  tenability  of  the  position  thus 
assumed;  some  embracing  it  eagerly  as  a 
valuable  truth,  others  of  equal  standing 
putting  the  thing  aside  as  altogether 
fanciful  and  visionary.  Attention  has  of 
late  been  directed  to  the  subject  afresh, 
by  the  offer  of  the  Amsterdam  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  a  prize  of  600 
florins  for  the  best  essay,  illustrated  by 
drawings  from  nature,  critically  discussing 
the  entire  question.  Competitors  for  this 
prize  will  shortly  have  to  send  in  their  es- 
says, so  that,  before  very  long,  we  may  look 
for  a  full  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  whole  matter.  Meantime,  it  is  worth 
while  to  remember  that  the  leadmg  facts 
of  the  case  are  already  fully  established, 
and  that,  whatever  interpretation  may  be 
put  upon  them,  they  must  undoubtedly 
be  ranked  amongst  the  most  wonderful 
phenomena  which  recent  investigations  in 
natural  history  have  brought  to  light. 
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One  other  topic  remains  to  be  noticed, 
before  bringing  to  a  close  our  sketch  of 
this  interesting  class  of  animals,  The  pro- 
bable purpose  and  design  of  their  exist- 
ence. To  suppose  that  these  creatures 
occur  in  such  teeming  abundance  in  every 
part  of  the  ocean,  without  having  some 
distinct  and  definite  task  assigned  them 
to  perform,  would  but  ill  accord  with 
what  we  see  everywhere  around  us  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  the  numberless 
adaptations  and  mutual  relationships  of 
the  natural  world.  4t  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  what  are  the  special  services  these 
animals  render.  No  doubt  the  larger 
kinds,  and  especially  such  as  are  armed 
with  the  poisonous  fluid  before  alluded  to, 
serve  as  part  of  the  police  of  the  sea,  and 
by  capturing  living  prey,  tend  to  check, 
and  keep  within  proper  limits,  the  abound- 
ing life  of  the  waters.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured again,  that  by  the  power  which 
some  of  the  jelly-fish  possess  of  pouring 
from  their  bodies  quantities  of  thick  mu- 
cus or  slime,  they  may  be  designed  to 
replenish  the  sea  lyith  a  kind  of  nutri- 
ment particularly  adapted  for  the  suste- 
nance of  new-hatched  spawn,  and  to  be 
thus  made  directly  instrumental  to  the 
support  of  countless  races  which,  but  for 
them,  might  probably  never  have  been 


called  into  existence.  In  other  cases,  tii0 
Acalephse  themselves  constitute  the  food 
of  higher  forms  of  life.  The  huge  Cetacea 
of  the  Arctic  seas  are  known  to  exist  al- 
most exclusively  upon  them,  while  they 
also  constitute  an  important  part  of  tiie 
support  of  numerous  other  tenants  of  tbe 
deep.  In  respect  to  the  office  discharged 
by  the  inconceivable  multitudes  of  micros- 
copic jelly-fish  which  people  the  ocean, 
there  is  perhaps  less  uncertainty  than 
with  respect  to  that  of  any  others  of  the 
class.  They  act,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt,  in  concert  with  other  minute 
beings  with  which  the  waters  abound,  in 
arresting  the  course  of  fugitive  particles 
of  decaying  organic  matter,  and  prevent- 
ing them  from  passing  away  into  the  dead 
inert  form  of  their  original  inorganic  ele- 
ments. They  thus  serve,  so  to  speak,  as 
the  guardians  and  conservators  of  the  or- 
ganic world,  appropriating  the  invisible 
atoms  of  perishing  organic  matter  which 
have  eluded  the  vigilance  of  all  other 
beings;  and  assimilating  them  to  their 
own  substance,  and  re-adaptipg  them  to 
become  the  food  of  higher  forms  of  life, 
thus  turn  back  into  the  domain  of  ani- 
mated nature  what  would  otherwise  have 
hastened  to  dissolution,  and  oppose  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  inorganic  world. 


SONNET. 


Sweet  Music,  thou  art  loved  by  all !    Yes,  all 

Do  love  thee  well; — from  him  pent  up  in  city, 

And  hearing  the  caged  bird,  or  ballad  ditty, 

To  him  who  roams  at  will,  and  hears  the  call 

Of  morning  lark,  of  sounding  waterfall: 

All  woodland  hymns  and  night-bird's  lay  of  pity- 

And  unto  each,  by  woful  tones,  or  pretty. 

Thy  mission  is  a  holy  one  withal. 

But,  Music !  never  had'st  thou  task  so  great. 

An  office  so  divine,  worthy  thy  power. 

As  when  thou  lead'st  the  soul  up  to  its  God ! 

And  thus  I  love  thee  best,  feel  most  elate. 

In  church  or  chapel,  at  Devotion's  hour. 

To  hear  the  hymn  arise  to  Heaven  ft^m  the  sod. 


F.  C. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  sunny  sum- 
mer  noonday,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  sky,  now  that  the  flowers 
are  beginning  to  wither,  and  the  latest 
of  the  leaves  to  fall    Albeit  there  may 
be  a  faint  shade  of  sadness  cast  upon  our 
thoughts,  and  though  memory  may  have 
something  more  than  the  fading  flowers 
to  recall,  still  it  is  pleasant  to  go  back 
again  to  the  fresh  fields  beautiful  with 
buttercups  and  daisies,  to  the  breezy  hill- 
side where  the  sturdy  heather  and  the 
broad-leaved  ferns  grow,  to  the  woodland 
coverts  where  we  have  laiii  to  look  at  the 
sunlight  breaking  through  among  the 
branches,  making  a  very  luxury  of  exist- 
ence, and    bringing   back    Hhe  happy 
-wonts  of  early  ParSiise.'    Nature  yields 
us  thus  a  twofold  delight.    Serene  and 
Boul-satisfying  as  is  the  enjoyment  of  her 
summer  beauty,  it  is  not  more  so  than 
the  remembrance  of  it  when  it  has  passed 
away.    We  hear  the  wind  whistling  in 
the  chimney,  and  the  shimmering  light 
of  the  latter  days  of  autumn  tells  Us  that, 
ere  long,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scenety 
around  us  will  be  changed,  yet  in  our 
memory  still  live  the  blue-bells  by  the 
stream,  and  the  wild  anemone  by  the  path 
that  skirts  it.    The  summer  landscape 
lies  within  the  heart,  and  all  its  tranquil 
joys  again  and  again  come  back. 

There  is  something  analogous  to  this 
in  the  minds  of  persons  we  meet  with  in 
our  daily  experiences.  There  are  writers^ 
too,  who  Seem  to  us  as  if  they  could  not 
lose  the  recollection  of  their  sunny  time 
of  life.  We  think  of  them  always  as 
happy  youthful  spirits  who  have  had  no 
fellowship  with  care.  Wo  cannot  other- 
wise think  of  them,  for  at  that  period 
when  the  days  of  most  of  us  are  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leafj  they  are  as  bright 
and  joyous  as  of  old.  The  form  grows  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  it  even  begins 
to  give  tottering  tokens  of  Time's  assaultiSj 
but  the  heart  within  it  has  never  grown 
older— for  fifty,  or  it  mav  be  sixty  yearsj 
it  is  still  the  heart  of  boyhood  or  girl- 
hood. Such  persons  look  upon  life 
through  the  dim  eye  of  age  as  hopefully 
and  as  happily  as  they  looked  at  it  through 
the  full  Iwi^ghing  eye  of  youth.  The  inner 
freshness  goes  out  to  refresh  and  beautify 
sXi  about  them.  To  them  the  troubles  of 
decaying  nature  seem  but  as  the  winter  to 


us,  when  summer  memories  are  brightest, 
and  when  the  heart  is  filled  with  the  quiet 
joys  which  they  beget.  One  such  person 
is  represented  in  a  book  that  now  lies  be- 
fore us.^  I^rotracted  pain  has  shaken 
her,  the  shattered  frame  has  been  pro- 
strated, and  is  prostrate  now;  yet,  through- 
out the  sunny  days  that  have  just  gone 
by,  she  sat  where  she  could  see  the  roses 
peeping  in  at  her  cottage  windows,  and 
the  wind  waving  the  ripening  com  on  the 
distant  fields — ^sat  where  the  sunbeams 
could  fall  around  her,  and  where  the 
singing  of  birds  could  be  hedrd.  Thank- 
ful, cheerful,  and  loving-hearted,  she  sat 
there,  and  Was  wheeled  to  bed  when  the 
day  declined.  So  passed  another  summer 
of  a  life  that  has  been  full  of  sunshine — 
the  life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitfbrd,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  modern  English 
Writers,  one  of  the  best  beloved  of  them, 
and  not  much,  if  at  all,  below  the  most 
powerful  in  intellectual  achievement. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  the  author 
of  'Our  Village'  produced  some  of  the 
sweetest  glimpses  of  English  landscape 
that  ever  were  given  by  the  pen  of  a  de- 
scriptive writer,  and  many  a  sketcher  of 
rural  scenery  has  got  his  first  lessons  in 
the  art  of  observing  from  the  faithful  pic- 
tures which  that  book  contains.  To  read 
it,  is  to  be  transported  into  the  quiet  of 
sylvan  scenes — ^to  ramble  between  the 
thick  hedgerows  and  over  the  soft  green- 
sward, listening  to  the  murmurous  stir  in 
the  air,  of  leaves  overhead,  or  of  ringing 
laughter  from  the  fields  on  either  side. 
You  miss  not  one  characteristic  feature  of 
the  lowland  landscape  as  you  peruse  its 
pages.  Nor  could  the  men  and  Women, 
and  boys  and  girls  who  go  through  the 
life-drama  of  mirth  and  sadness,  of  love 
and  solTow  amid  such  scenery^  be  appro- 
priate elsewhere;  They  are  native  to  th^ 
domain.  *  Ouir  Villiage,'  as  it  is  pamted^ 
is  the  only  bikckground  which  could  have 
been  painted  for  them,  and  there  is  so 
much  of  nature  about  them  all,  that  we 
cannot  choose  but  love  the  painter.  The 
pleasant  books  by  which  Miss  Mitford's 
name  is  best  known  ('  Our  Village '  and 
'Belford  Regis')  are  now  numbered  among 

♦  Tlie  Dhimatic  Works  of  Mary  Riissell 
Mitford.  2  Vols. — Reminiscences  of  a  Lite- 
rary Life.  By  Mart  Bvsbbll  Mitvokd.  8 
vols; 
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the  English  classics;  these  will  long  survive 
the  author,  and  he  read  when  most  works 
of  fiction  which  have  since  appeared  will 
have  been  forgotten.  At  this  late  day  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  them,  except 
in  connection  with  the  later  and  the  early 
works,  recently  published,  of  the  same  ac- 
complished lady.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
so  full  of  Miss  Mitford's  spirit — the  spirit 
that  pervades  her  ^Reminiscences  of  a 
Literary  Life,*  and  the  long  preface  to 
the  collection  of  her  dramas  also— that  we 
cannot  think  of  her  but  as  the  author  of 
them;  and  in  the  genial  philosophy  with 
which  they  are  imbued,  we  see  much  of 
that  which  has  sustained,  and  still  sus^ 
tains,  her  in  fine  unison  with  the  higher 
consolations  of  her  sick-bed,  and  the  light 
from  heaven  which  streams  in  upon  her 
troubled  hours.  And  while  the  volumes 
lying  on  our  table  invite  us  to  go  back  to 
a  time  antecedent  to  the  appearance  of 
these  works,  the  gossip  in  which  we  are 
told  about  the  history  of  them  is  part  of 
the  autobiography  which  took  the  form  of 
her  sketches  of  village  life  and  the  life  of 
her  early  home. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  annals 
of  modern  dramatic  literature  the  female 
mind  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
time  was  when  the  female  characters  of 
the  play-writs  could  not  obtain  a  female 
impersonation  —  when  beardless  youth, 
the  nearest  approximation  to  femininity, 
became  for  the  nonce  *the  gentle  lady 
married  to  the  Moor,'  or  took  upon  itself 
the  maternal  sorrows  of  Lady  Randolph. 
Going  over  the  list  of  distinguished  names 
among  the  female  writers  of  our  own  or  a 
very  recent  day,  however,  we  find  not  a 
few  who  have  successfully  evolved  the 
character  of  the  sterner  sex  in  the  play 
or  the  dramatic  poem.  Passing  a  Mrs 
Inchbald  and  a  Mrs  Oentlivre,  as  ladies  of 
rather  a  masculine  type,  we  can  write  a 
list  headed  by  a  Joanna  Baillie,  and  com- 
posed of  such  gifted  and  gentle  spirits  as 
Mrs  Hemans,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs  Opie, 
Miss  Browning,  and  Miss  Mitford.  The 
triumphs  of  the  stage  have  been  won  by 
only  one  or  two  of  these  ladies,  the  others 
have  either  never  striven  to  win  them,  or 
have  failed  to  do  so;  yet,  in  our  own  day 
at  least,  successful  representation  affords 
no  just  criterion  of  success  in  dramatic 
writing.  If  it  did  so,  Miss  Mitford's 
works  would  be  entitled  to  rank  far  above 
those  of  her  distinguished  sisters.  Nor 
ftre  they  unworthy  of  being  placed  side  by 
aide  with  the  best  of  Joanna  Baillie's 


dramas.      Four  of  them  were  produced 
with  decided  success  upon  the  stage,  and 
all  of  them  are  marked  by    more  tlm 
common  power.    It  appears  to  us  some- 
what strange,  that  one  enamoured  of  quiet 
rural  scenes,  and  whose  pictures  of  coofr 
try  life  so  unmistakeably  show  her  love  for 
it,  should  have  been  so  successful  in  an 
art  which  involves  an  energetic  exerdse 
of  the  imagination,  and   a   dependence 
either  on  stirring  incidents  or   highly- 
wrought  character,  or,  properly  speaking, 
on  both.    To  essay  dramatic  writing,  in- 
ferred on  her  part  the  consciousness  oi 
possessing  powers  which  the   reader  <rf 
her  stories  would  scarcely  give  her  credit 
for.    It  must  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  most  of  her  dramas  were  written 
previous  to  the  publication,  and  the  com- 
position also,  we  believo,    of  her  prose 
fictions.    They  were  the  products  of  her 
youth;  and  the  perusal  of  them,  and  of  the 
account  she  gives  us  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  them, 
takes  us  back  a  good  many  years,  to  a 
period  when  the  gifted  lady  might  be 
said  to  be  only  entering  upon  her  Steraiy 
career. 

Miss  Mitford's  earliest  works  were  three 
volumes  of  poetry,  which,  to  quote  her 
own  candid  opinion  of  them,  *  bad  all  the 
faults  incident  to  a  young  lady's  verses.' 
They  were  published  within  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  for  in  very  early  girl- 
hood she  had  followed  her  destiny,  as  the 
pupil  of  a  teacher  from  whom  more  than 
one  gifted  female  mind  had  received  an 
early  bias,  and  had  *  committed  the  sin 
of  rhyming.'  Little  is  known  of  these 
volumes  now  beyond  what  their  author 
tells  us.  One  of  them  was  severely  han- 
dled by  the  *  Quarterly,'  but  Miss  Mitford 
cannot  recall  the  remembrance  of  even 
that  fact,  without  having  a  kindly  word 
to  say  about  one  whose  memory  has  not 
been  very  lovingly  cherished  by  the  poets. 
She  tells  us  that  Mr  Gifford  made  full 
amends  for  the  castigation  administered 
upon  her  as  a  verse  writer,  by  a  genial 
notice  of  *Our  Village,'  and  thinks  it 
highly  probable  that  the  man  who  could 
do  this  was,  in  spite  of  his  reputed  stern- 
ness, ^like  many  other  people,  much 
kinder  than  he  seemed.'  It  might  have 
been  difficult,  perhaps,  for  any  one  to 
have  prophesied  from  these  three  early 
books  of  poetry,  that  the  writer  of  them 
would  take  the  place  she  has  long  occn^ 
pied  in  English  literature;  but,  from  a 
recent  pcruscd'of  some  of  the  things  they 
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M>rktain,  we  have  been  led  to  think  that 
tiiiej  ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Miss  Mitford's  lyrics  are,  like  her  more 
Lmportant  works,  full  of  nature  and  na- 
buiral  sweetness.  We  doubt  not  that 
some  of  them  are  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  Who  does  not  remember  her 
*  ^Reasons  for  Mirth/  and  '  The  Voice  of 
I*raise  1 '  Some  of  the  verses  in  the  latter 
are  very  beautiful — 

*  Tis  sweet  to  watch  affection's  eye, 
1o  mark  the  tear  with  love  replete, 
1o  feel  the  softly  breathing  sigh, 
'When  friendship's  lips  the  tones  repeat. 
But  oh !  a  thousand  times  more  sweet. 
The  praise  of  those  we  love  to  hear; 
Like  balmy  showers  in  summer  heat. 
It  fells  upon  the  greedy  ear. 

The  lover  lulls  his  rankling  wound, 
By  dwelling  on  his  fair  one  s  name; 
The  mother  listens  for  the  sound 
Of  her  young  warrior's  growing  feme» 
Thv  voice  can  soothe  the  mourning  dame 
Of  her  soul's  wedded  partner  riven. 
Who  cherishes  the  hallow 'd  flame. 
Parted  on  earth  to  meet  in  heaven. 
That  voice  can  quiet  passion's  mood. 
Can  humble  merit  raise  on  high; 
And  from  the  wise  and  from  the  good 
It  breathes  of  immortality.' 

Miss  Mitford's  interest  in  dramatic 
literature  was  awakened  in  early  girlhood, 
oven  before  she  had  begun  to  think  of 
writing  rhymes.    In  her  '  Reminiscences/ 
she  tells  us  how  the  instructions  of  her 
music  mistress  were  neglected,  when  in 
the  school-house   (the  house  in  which 
poor  L.  E.  L.  passed  the  happiest  part  of 
her  life)  she  stumbled  upon  a  row  of 
eight  small  volumes,  lettered  *  Theatre 
de  Voltaire,'  and  got  so  deep  into  Zaire, 
and  Merope,  and  Sldipe,  as  to  forget  that 
there  were  such  things  as  crotchets  and 
quavers.    The  room  in  which  she  was 
expected  to  practise  her  music,  was  the 
very  last  place  she  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  enter,  had  her  father  or  her 
teacher  known  anything  about  her  tastes. 
It  was  full  of  temptation,  for  the  walls 
were  covered  with  book  shelves,  and  after 
reading  all  Voltaire's  dramas,  with  one 
eye  on  the  volume  and  the  other  on  the 
door,  at  which  she  expected  her  teacher 
to  appear  every  moment,  she  found  out 
Molike,  and  amid  *thc  gay  realities  of 
his  delightful  world,*  soon  lost  sight  of 
doors  and  teachers,  and  everything  she 
was  expected  to  attend  to.    Study  of  this 
kind  was  ruinous  to  her  prospects  of  suc- 
ceeding as  a  musician,  of  course,  whatever 
they  might  do  to  develop  her  abilities 
for  the  drama,  and  her  indulgent  father 


put  an  end  to  the  farce  of  music  lessons, 
by  dismissing  the  poor  little  teacher,  and 
presenting  the  pupil  with  an  edition  of 
Moli^re  —  twelve  little  volumes,  which 
she  is  still  proud  of  possessing.  How 
pleasantly  Miss  Mitford  gossips  about  all 
this  through  page  after  page  of  her  *  Re- 
miniscences,' the  name  written  at  the 
head  of  the  chapter  recalling  some  recol- 
lection of  her  girlish  days,  and  suggesting 
pictures  of  her  early  life  in  houses  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  with  old  trees  to  sit 
beneath  in  summer  days,  and  with  win- 
dows from  which  she  could  look  out  on 
forest  scenes  or  on  the  sea,  watching  *  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  the  tempest,  the 
spray  rising  over  the  cMs,  pale  and 
ghastly  in  the  lightning.*  Much  of  the 
charm  of  these  bits  of  autobiography 
consists  in  their  freedom  from  everything 
like  regularity  of  narrative.  They  are 
glimpses  of  the  past  lighted  up  by  some 
ray  of  happy  thought  in  the  writer's 
mind.  They  are  like  the  sUnshine  on  a 
distant  field.  But  these  remembrances 
are  not  all  bright.  A  time  came  when 
Miss  Mitford's  free-spirited,  light-hearted 
father  found  that  the  use  he  had  made  of 
the  eight-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
his  wife's  portion  had  been  profitless. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  ot  free  ex- 
penditure, a  disregard  of  his  professional 
duties  as  a  medical  man,  and  speculation 
of  various  kinds.  A  change  took  place, 
when  he  could  no  longer  entertain  the 
troops  of  friends  always  so  warmly  wel- 
comed to  his  hospitable  walls.  The  gay 
visiters  departed,  and  did  not  return,  and 
at  last  the  home  of  so  many  early  and 
dear  associations  was  broken  up  altogether. 
Our  authoress  and  her  gentle  mother  were 
forced  to  travel  to  London  in  a  Dorchester 
caravan,  and  to  put  up  with  stale  bread 
and  dirty  chrese  at  the  roadside  alehouse* 
But  Br  Mitford  still  retained  his  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits,  and  a  lucky  chance  came 
again— nothing  less  than  a  prize  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  was  drawn  at  the  lot- 
tery. This  also  went.  In  twenty  years,  all 
that  remained  of  it  was  a  Wedgewood 
dinner-service,  made  to  commemorate  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune.  A  Chancery 
suit,  the  gaining  of  which  cost  eight  years 
and  eleven  thousand  pounds,  was  the 
chmax  of  misfortune;  and  Miss  Mitford 
says,  ^  we  were  now  so  poor,  that  it  be- 
came a  duty  to  earn  money  if  I  could,  and 
how  I  could.'  Looking  back  upon  these 
her  first  trials,  she  sees  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  and  nothing  to  bemoan.    To  her, 
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reared  in  the  liq)  of  luxuiy,  every  whim 
indulged,  every  want  supplied,  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  face  to  face  at  something 
which  had  the  lineaments  of  want  mnst, 
one  would  suppose,  have  heen  rather  a 
dire  and  staggering  necessity.  If  she 
could  have  been  spoiled,  no  one  ever  ran 
a  greater  risk  of  being  so;  but  the  happily 
constituted  nature  which  had  enjoyed  the 
bounties  of  life  so  fully,  derived  enjoyment 
from  its  sternest  duties,  and  cannot  now 
see  aught  but  matter  for  thanksgiving 
even  in  her  hardest  struggle  with  its 
rough  realities.  *  It  is  a  subject  of  in- 
tense satisfaction,'  she  says,  writing  long 
long  after  the  expferiences  of  which  she 
speaks  had  passed  away,  *  that,  although 
during  these  early  years  want  often  came 
very  close  to  oiir  door,  it  never  actually 
entered;  and  that  those  far  dearer  and 
far  better  worth  than  I  were  more  than 
once  saved  from  its  clutches  when  it 
seemed  nearest,  by  something  even  more 
fragile  and  lelte  durable  than  Wedgewood 
china  or  an  Irish  lottery  ticket.* 

When  Miss  Mitford,  finding  it  her  duty 
to  earn  moiiey,  determined  to  do  so,  or 
make  the  attempt,  at  least,  by  writing  a 
play,  the  drama  was  a  veiy  difierent  thing 
from  what  it  is  now.  Sixty  years  ago,  it 
was  almost  the  only  thing,  indeed,  which 
aflForded  amusement  of  an  intellectual 
kind.  Concerts  were  little  thought  of, 
and  lectures  were  unknown  even  in  cities; 
In  country  towns,  the  theatre  was  patro- 
nised quite  as  extensively  by  the  higher 
classes  as  in  London,  and  Miss  Mitford 
had  doubtless  had  her  early  love  for  dra- 
matic literature  fostered  by  it  ete  her 
mother's  portion  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
lottery  prize  had  been  spent.  She  had 
seen  *  Othello'  played  in  a  bam;  and  had 
been  greatly  interested  in  Dr  Valpy*s  ac- 
commodations of  the  drama  to  the  youth- 
ful mind.  But,  while  there  were  somie 
encouragements  to  the  young  stiruggler 
for  bread  in  the  draiuatic  field,  there  was 
also  much  to  daunt  her,  and  she  speaks 
of  her  conscious  feebleness,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  her  object  almost  driving  her  to 
relinquish  her  attempts  in  despair,  when 
a  kindly  spirit,  somewhat  akin  to  her 
own,  stepped  forth  with  help  and  counsel. 
Thomas  Noon  Talfohrd  (from  whom,  more 
than  any  man  of  his  time  perhaps,  lite- 
rary aspirants  received  kindnesses  siich  as 
few  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow)  aided 
Miss  Mitford  with  all  the  sympathy  of  his 
noble  heart,  and  her  play  of  *  Foscari'  was 
the  result.    *  Julian'  was  written  imme- 


diately aft^.    They  did  not  appear  in  ^ 
order  in  which  they  were  composed,  bet, 
when  they  were  produced,  it  was  with  do 
equivocal  success.  The  history  which  Miss 
Mitford  gives  us  of  the  anxiaties,  struggles^ 
hopes,  and  fears,  attending  her  outset  as 
a  dramatic  writer,  is  among  the  most  de- 
lightful pieces  of  prose  she  ever  pamed. 
Everything  is  looked  at  with  so  much 
good-humour,  there  is  60  little  sejf-bo- 
dation,  and  so  many  recollections  of  kind- 
nesses received,  that  we  enjoy  the  narra- 
tive for  the  spirit  of  it  alone.    The  miseries 
of  ahthorship,  under  the  control  of  mans- 
gers,  and  lit  the  mercy  of  iictors,  are  talked 
about  with  a  geniality  qiiite  refreshing. 
There  are  no  complaints,  though  scenes 
were  cut  out,  and  costume  got  up,  without 
reference  to  historical  authority.  The  lady 
who  refused  to  speak  the  epilbgiie  recdvei 
sympathy  rather  than  blame;  and  in  all 
the  stage  squabbles  Miss  Mitford  appean 
to  have  taken  only  a  laughing  part.   De- 
lightful is  the  description  which  she  gives 
of  a  theatre  during  a  noonday  rehears^ 
with  all  its  dingy  gloriesj  its  bits  of  scen- 
ery from  Charing  Cross  eking  out  a  view 
of  the  Rialto,  or  filling  up  a  cottier  of 
the  Forest  of  Ardennes — ^its  unworkable 
clouds — ^its  moon  that  refuses  to  be  lit  up 
•^its  solemn  tragedians  skipping  about 
with  jokes  on  their  lips,  and  smUcs  so  lu- 
dicrously inconsistent  with  the  speeches 
written  for  them.    In  spite  of  all  the  dif- 
ficulties^ however,  her  tragedies,  as  we  have 
said,  were  decidedly  successful  When  the 
first  representation  of  them  was  proceed- 
ing, she  6at  trembling  in  some  t][uiet  room 
in  the  vicinity,  till  poor  B.  R.  Haydon,  thd 
painter,  generally  her  messenger  of  good 
tidings,  fiew  to  set  her  mind  at  rest.   Miss 
Mitford's  position  as  a  dramatic  writer 
was  warmly  acknowledged  by  her  gifted 
contemporaries,  particularly  those  of  her 
own  sex.    Joanna  Baillie,  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  and  Felicia  Hemans,  welcomed  her 
to  their  society,  and  were  protid  of  her 
genius.    Others  who  are  less  known  now 
are  also  referred  to  as  among  her  dearest 
friends.    Miss  Poirden,  the  first  wife  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  a  lady  who  had  writ- 
ten an  epic  poem,  called  *  Cceur  de  Lion,* 
was  one  of  these;  and  the  few  words  which 
Miss  Mitford  has  to  say  about  her  are 
very  interesting.    When  she  saw  her  as 
Mrs  Franklih,  she  had  beeti  working  ^ 
flag  for  her  heroic  husluind,  who  wasab^^Q^ 
to  Sail  on  one  of  his  perilous  voyaged 
*  This  warm-hearted  #oman,'  we  are  t^d  • 
*was  of  a  frame  aild  temperament  4e 
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most  fragile.  The  pain  of  parting  was 
too  much  jfor  her,  and  ere  her  husband's 
expedition  had  left  the  Channel  she  was 
no  more.' 

'  After  the  appearance  of  her  two  first 
plays,  Miss  Mitford  composed  a  third, 
'  Bienzi,'  and  shortly  afterwards  a  fourth, 
entitled  *  Charles  the  First.'    The  latter 
was  tabooed,  however,  by  George  Colman, 
the  licenser,  who  saw  a  danger  to  the 
state  in  permitting  the  trial  of  an  Eng- 
lish monarch  to  be  represented  on  the 
stage,  especially  a  monarch  whose  mar- 
tyrdom ipras  still  observed  by  the  churches. 
The  objection  was  frivolous  and  absurd, 
for  the  play  is  not  of  a  republican  ten- 
dency, and  it  was  afterwards  produced  at 
a  minor  theatre,  without  in  the  least  af- 
fecting the  stability  of  the  throne.    But, 
in  spite  of  her  success  as  a  dramatist. 
Miss  Mitford  confesses  that  her  stage 
triumphs  were  not  so  great  as  they  seem- 
ed.   *  They  did  not  fill  the  heart,'  but 
were  merely  periods  of  mental  intoxica- 
tion, which  were  very  unlikely  to  satisfy 
one  so  much  enamoured  of  what  is  na- 
tural and  peaceful.    It  was  thei-efore  with 
no  reluctance,  we  should  suppose,  but  ra- 
ther the  reverse,  that  she  turned  to  the 
composition  of  the  delightful  stories  to 
which  we  have  briefly  alluded,  and  in 
connection  with  which  her  name  will  long 
be  known.    After  the  publication  of  *  Our 
Village,'  and  *  Belford  Regis,'  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  literary  laboiurs  were  confined  to 
occasional  contributions  to  the  Annuals. 
Her  *  Reminiscences,'  and  a  series  of  plea- 
sant tales,  under  the  title  of  *  Atherton,' 
were  then  given  to  the  world;  and  her 
two  volumes  of  dramas,  now  before  us, 
may  be  said  to  close  her  literary  career. 
They  are  a  return  to  her  first  love;  and, 
although  we  have  already  referred  to  some 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
production,  it  behoves  us  to  say  a  word  or 
two  respecting  their  merits.    In  the  first 
volume  we  have  her  four  acted  plays;  the 
second  contains  an  opera,  entitled  *  Sadak 
and  Kalasrade;'  a  drama,  in  prose,  called 
*  Gaston  de  Blondeville;'  two  tragedies, 
*Inez  di  Castro,'  and  *Otto  of  Wittles- 
bach;'  together  ^  with    several  dramatic 
sketches,  some  of  which  have,  we  think, 
been  published  in  drawing-room  books. 
Of  the  acted  plays,  *  Rienzi'  is  the  finest. 
It  is  rapid  in  its  action,  singularly  free 
from  unnecessary  speeches  and  meaning- 
less scenes,  and  fuU  of  powerful  writing. 
The  speech  of  Rienzi  in  the  capitol  is  one 
of  the  noblest  things  in  modem  dramatic 
.    Vol.  III. 


literature;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
play  preceded  Bulwer  Lytton's  novel,  we 
cannot  but  accord  to  it  greater  praise  than 
it  has  hitherto  received  from  critics.  In 
most  of  bur  modem  dramas,  or  dramatic 
poems,  we  find  ourselves  lingering  over 
certain  passages — ^points  which  go  so  far 
to  redeem  tediousness  or  bathos — ^but  in 
Miss  Mitford's  works  we  are  led  on  by 
the  admirable  evolution  of  the  plot,  and 
care  not  to  be  stopped  by  detached 
speeches,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  that 
they  are  detached.  Hence,  we  have  some 
difiiculty  in  making  extracts.  Here  and 
there,  it  is  tme,  we  find  sentences  more 
forcible  than  others,  but  the  merit  of  the 
plays  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  perasal 
of  them  as  a  whole.  There  is  one  scene 
in  *  Rienzi,'  however,  which  strikes  us  as 
being  very  powerful;  it  is  that  in  which 
Claudia,  the  daughter  of  the  Tribune, 
seeks  an  interview  with  her  father  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Angelo  Colonna, 
whose  pardon  has  been  granted  after  the 
headsman's  work  is  done: — 

^  Riemi.  They  are  gone, 
And  my  heart's  lighten'd..  How  the  traitor 

stood 
Looking  me  down  with  his  proud  eye,  dia- 


Fair  n^ercy;  making  of  the  hideous  block 
An  altar;  of  unnatural  ghastiv  death 
A  god.    He  hath  his  wul;  and  I~my  heart 
Is  tranquil. 

Cla^ia(withovt),  Father!  &therl 

Mienzi.  Guard  the  door ! 
Be  sure  ye  give  not  way. 

CloMdiaTwUhout).  Father! 

Rienzi.  To  see 
Her  looks!  her  tears! 

Enter  Claudia. 

Clcmdia,  Who  dares  to  stop  mel  Father  f 
[Ruihea  vnto  the  arm  of  Rienzi, 

Bo  fathers 
Make  widows  of  their  children]  send  them 

down 
To  the  cold  grave  heart-brokenl  Tell  me  not 
Of  others— I  have  none!     All  else  that 

breathes 
Hath  known  that  natural  love.    The  wolf  la 

kind 
To  her  vile  cubs ;  the  little  wren  hath  care 
For  each  small  youngling  of  her  brood;  and 

thou 
The    word  that  widow*d,   orphan'd   me! 

Henceforth 
My  home  shall  be  his  grave.    And  yet  thou 

care^  not. 
Father !  [Rushing  iwto  Rienzi*8  arms. 

Rienzi.  Ay!  dost  call  me  father   once 

again,  my  Claudia — 
Mine  own  sweet  child ! 

Clcmdia.  Oh,  father,  pardon  him ! 
Oh.  pardon,  pardon !  'tis  my  life  I  ask 
Innis. 
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Enter  Lady  Oolonna. 
Lady  C.  He's  dead.    He's  dead ! 
JUemi.  It  is  her  husband,  Claudia, 
Stephen  Colonna. 
Lctdy  C:  Murderer,  'tis  my  son. 

[Claudia  sinks  at  her  father's  feet, 
Hy  husband  died  in  honour'd  fight;  for  him 
I  mourn  not. 
Rienzi,  Angelo  is  pardon'd,  Claudia. 
Lady  C  He  is  dead.    I  saw  the  axe,  fear- 
fully bright, 
Wave  o'er  his  neck,  "with  an  edgy  shine,  that 

cut 
My  burniiig  eyeballs;  saw  the  butcher  stroke. 
And  the  hot  blood. gush  like  a  fountain  high 
Prom  out  the  veins;  and  then  I  heard  a  voice 
Cry  pardon !  heard  a  shout  that  chorus'd 

pardon. 
Pardon !  to  that  disjointed  corse  !   Oh,  deep 
And  horrible  mockery !    So  the  fiends  shall 

shout 
Bound  thy  tormented   soul,   and   pardon^ 

pardon, 
Bing  through  the  depths  of  hell. 

Claudia  Colonna ! 
They  say  that  grief  is  proud;  but  I  will  own 

thee 
Now,  my  fair  daughter.    Bouse  thee !  help 

me  curse 
Him  who  hath  sl^  thy  husband. 

Rienzi.  Woman,  fiend ! 
Thou  kill'st  mv  child;  avaunt  i  she  moves. 
She  is  not  dead. 

Lady  0.  Dead !  Why,  the  dead  are  bless'd. 
And  she  is  blasted.    Dead!  the  dead  lie 

down 
In  peace,  and  she  shall  pine  a  living  ghost 
About  thee,  with  pale  looks  and  patient  love. 
And  bitter  gusts  of  anguish,  that  shall  cross 

The  gentle  spirit,  when  poor  Angelo 

A  widow's,  and  a  childless  mother's  curse. 
Best  on  thy  head,  Bienzi.' 

Consistency  of  character  is  a  great  merit 
in  all  Miss  Mitford's  plays.  The  hero  or 
heroine  never  loses  his  or  her  identity. 
Cromwell,  for  example,  in* Charles  the 
First,*  though  a  character  which  might 
have  been  made  much  more  heroic,  had 
the  play  been  differently  constructed,  is 
most  successfully  evolved.  We  see  into 
the  heart  of  the  man — ^not  the  real  Crom- 
well, let  us  say — 'but  the  stem  and  gloomy 
Puritan  to  whom  we  are  introduced  at  the 
outset.  And  so  it  is  with  *  Inez  di  Cas- 
tro,' one  of  the  most  complete  and  beau- 
tiful (rf  Miss  Mitford*s  creations — ^so  full 
of  tenderness  and  womanly  grace,  that 
we  believe  her  to  have  been  a  favourite 
study  with  our  gentle  authoress.  Nor 
are  the  principal  characters  in  the  new 
tragedy,  *Otto  of  Wittlesbach,'  drawn 
with  less  power  or  distinctness  of  indivi- 
duality. Otto  himself  is  a  haughty,  im- 
petuous spirit — ^a  German  Hotspur,  with 
more  of  tenderness  in  his  nature  than  the 


imperious  Percy.  He  has  been  slighted 
by  the  Emperor  Philip,  who  gives  his 
daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  al- 
though she  has  been  betrothed  to  Otto. 
When  the  marriage  is  about  to  be  cele- 
brated, the  discarded  lover  challenges  his 
rival,  and  kills  his  sovereign  by  mistake. 
Ho  flies,  and  is  summoned  to  surrender. 
A  sentence  of  outlawry  is  pronounced 
against  him,  and  his  daughter  Ida  in- 
tercedes. We  know  of  no  drama  written 
within  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years 
which  contains  a  finer  character  than 
Ida.  The  scene  in  which  fehe  appears  to 
answer  the  citation  of  her  father  is  con- 
ceived with  great  vigour: — 
'  The  Diet  of  the  Empire.  A  splendid  haJCL;  a 
throne,  and  a  table  before  it,  with  chain. 
Leopold,  Princes,  AEOENBEaa,  Hugo, 

Herald,  and  Guards. 
LtJOfpdd.  Sound  for  the  last  time,  herald, 
The  trumpet  peal;  then  for  the  last  time 

summon 
The  regicide. 

Trumpets.    During  the  Proclamation 
enter  Ida. 
Herald.  Otto  of  Wittlesbach  !  traitor !  mur- 
derer ! 
For  the  last  time  we  summon  thee.   Appear 
To  answer  thy  foul  deeds!  Appear!  appear! 
Ida  (advancing).  Hold  !  nor  condenm  nn- 
heard !    Lo  I  am  here 
To  shield  Count  Otto's  ^Eime,  to  abide  his 

doom. 
Could  he  have  heard  that  trumpet,  his  bold 

heavt 
Had  sprung  to  meet  the  call. 

Leopold.  Betire  !  retire ! 
Even  this  stern  law  spares  woman's  gentle- 
ness. 
Betire! 

Ida.  I  am  his  daughter.    In  my  veins 
Glows  the  high  blood  of  Wittlesbich,  his 

blood 
Bravest  of  that  brave  race.    Look  ye  to  find 
Meek  fawns  amid  the  lion's  young,  soft  doves 
Within  the   eagle's   nest?    Forgive   these 

vaunts ;  i 

Misery's  sad  privilege.    I  do  but  claim 
The  holy  right  of  nature,  duty,  love. 
To  fill  his  place,  now  at  the  judgment-seat— 
To-morrow  at  the  block.    I  know  our  doom. 
Leopold.  Not  thine,  young  maid.  j 

Ida.  Ye  call'd  him  murderer. 
Leopold.  Did  he  not  kill  at  noontide,  in 
the  face 
Of  Gk)d  and  man,  before  our  very  eyes, 
Philip  his  Emperor  ] 
Id^.  Alas!  ne  did; 
But  'tis  the  intent  that  makes  the  crime, 

and  he 
No  more  design'd  to  slay  imperial  Philip 
Than  thou  thyself;  was  of  that  &tal  deed 
Unconscious  as  his  sword.     The  lightning 

flame. 
When  smiting  prince  or  peasant,  sentient 

man 
Or  lifeless  marble,  knows  as  much  as  he 
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"Whom  it  destroys.    My  liege,  he  thought  to 

meet 
Jkn  armed  foe  in  equal  fight.    His  hand 
"Was  raised  to  strike.    Had  I,  his  daughter, 

rush'd 
^Between  ye  in  that  hour,  deep  in  mv  breast 
XIad  the  keen  blade  been  sheatned .  Oh,  that 

on  me 
The  stroke  had  fallen.    I  had  died  blessing 
him. 
Leo.  Ay,  in  wild  passion's  stormy  gust  he 
spared    " 
'Not  sex  nor  kin;  had  slain  the  new-bom 

babe. 
The  bedrid  grandame — ^his  whole  race;  had 

done 
A  Bcore  of  murders  in  one  burst  of  wrath. 
Ida.  Oh,  who  shall  say  to  i)as3ion's  moun- 
tain wave, 
'*  So  far — no  farther ! "  In  this  iron  age 
Bold  youth  is  train'd  to  slaughter,  flesh'd 

in  blood. 
As  hawk  or  hound.   As  easy  'twere  to  stay 
The  falcon,  when  she  stoops  upon  the  heron. 
The  gaze-hound  with  the  stag  in  view,  as  man 
With  man,  his  prey,  before  mm.   War's  your  . 

trade; 
Glory  your  idol.  Sword  and  spear  are  now 
Your  masters,  not  your  slaves.     Your  very 

sports 
Are  combats.    And  Count  Otto !  He  hath 

lived 
I'  the  battle-field,  hath  pass'd  from  victory 
To  victory  careering.    His  keen  lance 
Was  diamond  bright— bright  as  his  &me; 

his  shield 
Stainless  as  his  clear  honour.    ^Now — 
CcU.  Ay,  now? 

Leo.  Pass  we  to  judgment,  lords ! 
Ida.  Thanks,  bounteous  Heaven, 
That  he  is  far  away !  that  I  am  here 
To  appease  the  law  that  cries  out  blood  for 

blood. 
And  life  for  life !    Pronounce  your  doom  on 

me, 
111  bear  it  firmly. 

Leo.  Lady,  we  war  not 
On  women.    Princes,  we  have  heeded  well 
The  daughter's  plea.   But  at  the  altar's  foot 
The  traitor  raised  his  sacrilegious  hand. 
And  Philip  fell.    The  regicide  escaped 
Our  archers;  but  the  Ban — 
Ida.  The  Ban  !    Oh,  mercy ! 
Arden.  Peace !  Silence  those  wild  screams! 
Leo.  'How  say  ye,  lords  ] 
What  is  your  sentence  1 
An  Elector.  Good,  niy  liege,  the  Ban  ! 
Other  Electors.  The  Ban  !    The  Ban ! 
Leo.  Hear,  then,  the  doom 
Of  the  foul  murderer.    Be  his  castles  razed 
To  the  earth  with  sword  and  fire;  his  wealth 

confiscate; 
His  lands  and  lordships  forfeited;  his  name 
Held  infamous  for  ever.    Outlaw  he 
And  excommunicate;  he* and  his  race. 
Sons,  brethren,  kinsmen,  free  to  shaft  and 

spear 
As  the  vulture  and  the  wolf.    Whoe'er  shall 

yield  them 
Food,  shelter,  raiment,  dies.    So  shall  they 
perish 


In  woods  and  wilds,  and  their  unhallow'd 

bones 
Bleach  in  the  wind  and  sun. 

*Ida.  Sons !  did  he  sayl 
Kindred ! 
Cat.  Not  thou. 
Ida.  1  thought  not  of  myself. 
Sons !    Must  tnou  die,  sweet  brother ! 

Leo.  Uood  Sir  Hugo, 
Look    that    the   sentence   be    proclaim'd 

throughout 
The  empire.    Calheim,  be  the  duty  thine 
Of  levelling  to  the  dust  the  lofty  towers 
Of  Wittlesbach.    That  done,  pursue  with 

sword 
And  spear  the  regicide. 

Ida.  Sons ! '   Brethren  !    Kinsmen  I 
0  cruel,  cruel  law  !     My  pretty  Ulric ! 
And  they  shalMie  who  succour  give,  or  food. 
Or  shelter !   Saints  and  angels,  hear  my  vow ! 
Weak,  feeble,  helpless  though  I  be  to  tend 

thee 
In  thy  sad  wanderings;  to  follow  thee 
The  wide  world  through,  in  exile,  penury, 

*  shame; 
Cherish  thee  living,  wait  on  thee  in  death; 
Each  thought  of  happier  days,  each  dream  of 

love, 
Pure  wedded  love,  abandoning;  throwine  by. 
As  a  silken  robe,  the  high-bom  maioen's 

pride. 
The  timorous  woman's  fear. 
Leo.  Electors!    Princes! 
Our  grievous  task  is  o'er.    Break  up  th6 

Diet. 
Look  to  th^  lady ! 

Ida.  Ay,  I'll  follow  them 
To  death.    Avaunt,  predestined  murderer  f 
Bloodhound,  avaunt !    Thou  art  Fate's  mi- 
nister. 
But  I'm  not  yet  thy  quarry  1 ' 

The  whole  drama  from  which  this  scene 
is  taken,  is  pervaded  with  the  spirit  which 
the  reader  cannot  ful  to  mark  in  almost 
every  line  of  our  quotation.  There  is  a 
terseness,  a  certain  direct  vigour  in  it, 
which  eviilces  more  maturity  than  any  of 
the  other  plays.  We  have  nothing  finer, 
and  very  few  things  so  fine,  in  modern 
literature,  as  are  to  be  found  both  in  this 
and  the  other  dramas  4>ef ore  us. 

In  reference  to  the  works  included  in 
these  two  volumes,  Miss  Mitford  says,  *  I 
can  only  ask  that  my  poior  plays  may  bei 
as  mercifully  dealt  with,  as  if  they  were 
published  by  my  executor,  and  the  hand 
that  wrote  them  were  laid  in  peaceful 
rest,  where  the  sun  glances  through  the 
gtedt  6lm-trees  in  the  beautiful  church- 
yaird  of  Swallowfield.*  There  is  certainly 
ho  need  that  a  foreshadowing  like  this 
should  be  brought  as  a  plea  for  works  so 
well  entitled  to  a  permanent  and  a  high 
place  in  the  rich  dramatic  literature  of 
England.  That  they  will  enhance  Miss 
Mitford's  reputation,  we  cannot  believe, 
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for  she  has  long  stood  among  the  best 
writers  of  our  age;  but  now  that  her  la- 
bours are  well-nigh  over,  and  the  shades 
are  falling  around  her,  who  that  has  read 


her  Works  will  not  t^ink  with  ua,  tiiat  for 
one  whose  day  has  been  so  fiiU  of  peace, 
and  love,  and  thank^ving,  there  wili  yet 
be  light  at  eventide  1 


A   VISION   OF    DRl^BURGH   ABBEY. 


'Twas  mom,  biit  not  the  morn  which  £EtIls 

The  summer-trees  among, 
When  beauty  walks  in  gladness  forth 

With  all  her  smile  and  song; 
'Twas  morn,  but  mist  and  cloud  hung  deep 

Upon  that  lovely  vale. 
And  shadowi),  like  the  wings  of  death. 

Were  cast  upon  the  gale. 

For  He  whose  spirit  woke  the  dust 

Of  nations  into  life; 
Who  o'er  th6  waste  and  barren  earth 

Spread  flowers  and  fruitage  rife; 
Whose  genius,  like  the  sun,  illumed 

The  mighty  realms  of  mind. 
Had  fled  for  ever  from  the  gaze, 

Love,  friendship,  of  mankind. 

To  wear  a  wreath,  in  glory  wrought) 

His  spirit  swept  afar. 
Beyond  the  mountain's  lofty  crest> 

The  cedar  and  the  star; 
To_^rink  immortal  waters,  free 

From  every  taint  of  earth; 
To  breathe  before  the  shrine  of  Life^ 

The  source  whence  worlds  have  birth. 

There  was  wailing  on  the  early  breeze, 

.  And  darkness  in  the  sky. 
When  sable  plume,  and  cloak,  and  pall. 

And  funeral  train  swept  by; 
Methought — St  Mary  shield  us  well ! — 

That  other  forms  were  there 
Than  those  of  mortal  brotherhood, 

The  noble,  young,  and  fur. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?    How  oft  iii  sl6ep 

We  ask,  ccm  this  be  true  1 
Whilst  warm  imagination  paints 

Her  marvels  to  the  view ! 
Earth's  glory  seems  a  tam'sh'd  crown 

To  that  which  we  behold, 
Wh6n  dreams  enchant  our  sight  with  things 

Too  radiant  to  be  told. 

Was  it  a  dream  1    MethoUght  that  then 

Brave  Harold  pass'd  me  by, 
And  proud  Fitzjambs,  with  martial  air. 

And  dark  intrepid  eye; 
That  Ma.rmion's  haughty  crest  was  there. 

Which  grief  alone  could  shake. 
And,  gentle  in  her  dignity. 

The  La.dt  of  the  Lake. 

The  Minstrel,  whose  last  lay  was  sung, 

Whose  silent  harp  lay  low, 
And  with  him  Edward  Wavbrlet, 

With  glance  and  step  of  wo; 
And  Stuart's  voice  rose  there  as  when, 

'Mid  Fate's  disastrous  war. 
He  led  the  wild  impetuous  horde 

Of  proud  ViCH  Ian  Vohr. 


Next,  marvelling  lit  his  sable  suit. 

The  Dominie  stalk'd  past. 
With  Bertram,  Julia,  by  his  side. 

Whose  tears  were  flowing  &st; 
Gut  Mannerinq  moved  there,  o'erpower'd 

By  tiiat  afflicting  sight. 
Ana  Merrilees,  as  when  she  wept 

O'er  Ellangowan's  heigh^. 

Solemn  and  slow  Monebarns  appeared 

Amidst  that  burial  train; 
And  Ochiltree  lean'd  o'er  his  staff. 

And  moum'd  for  Avid  La/ngsyne; 
Slow  march'd  the  gallant  MacInttrk; 

Whilst  Lovell  moved  alone; 
For  once  Miss  Wardour's  image  left 

That  bosom's  futhful  throne. 

With  coronadi  and  arms  reversed. 

Forth  came  MaoGrego^'s  clan —  , 
Red  Dougal's  crv  broke  shrill  and  wild, 

Rob  Roy's  bold  brow  look*d  wan; 
The  £ur  Diana  kiss'd  her  cross> 

And  bless'd  its  sainted  ray; 
And  '  Woe  is  me !  *  the  Bailie  cried, 

'  That  I  should  see  this  day ! ' 

iText  canie,  in  melancholy  guise. 

With  sombre  vest  and  scarf. 
Sir  EdwaIkd,  Laird  of  ElleslaW, 
.   The  mystical  Black  Dwarf; 
Upon  his  left,  in  bonnet  blue. 

And  white  locks  flowing  iree, 
Dhe  pious  sculptor  of  the  grave. 

Came  Old  Mortality. 

Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Claverhouse, 

The  Lord  of  EvanDalb, 
And  stately  Lady  Margaret, 

Came  gliding  through  the  val6: 
And  BoTHWBLL  on  his  charger  bla6k> 

As  from  the  conflict  won. 
And  MuoKLEWRAiTH,  pale  MuckleWraith, 

Who  sigh'd, ' God's  wiU  be  done/* 

And,  like  a  rose,  a  young  white  rose> 

That  blooms  'mid  wildest  scenes> 
Pass'd  the  most  eloquent  of  maids. 

The  guileless  Jeanie  Deans; 
And  DuMBiBDYKES,  that  silent  laird, 

With  love  too  deep  to  smiley 
And  Effie,  with  her  noble  &iend> 

The  good  Duke  of  Argyle. 

With  lofty  brow,  and  bearing  high, 

.  Dark  Ra venswood  advanced. 
Who  on  the  false  Lord- Keeper's  face 

His  eye  indignant  glanced; 
While  graceful  as  a  lovely  fawn, 

'Midst  cover  close  and  sure. 
Approach 'd  the  beauty  of  all  hearts. 

The  Bride  of  Lammbrmoob. 
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.A^xid  Aknot  Ltlb,  the  fairy  queen 
Of  light  and  song,  gtepp'd  near 

Tlie  Enioht  of  Abdek-Yohr,  and  the^ 
The  gifted  Highland  Sbeb; 

I>ALGATTT,  DuNCAN,  LoBD  MONTEITH, 

And  Randal  met  my  view. 
The  helpless  Children  of  the  Mist, 
With  Alriok  Conaoh  Dpu. 

On  swept  Bois  Gilbert,  Front  de  B(euf, 

De  Braoet's  plume  of  wo: 
J^.nd  C<EUR  DE  Lion's  crest  shone  near 

The  valiant  Ivanhoe; 
"While,  soft  as  glides  the  summer-cloud, 

BowENA  closer  drew. 
With  beautiful  Kebecoa, 

Peerless  daughter  of  the  Jew. 

Still  onward,  like  the  gathering  night. 

Advanced  that  funeral  train. 
Like  billows  when  the  tempKest  sweeps 

Athwart  the  shadowy  main; 


Where'er  the  eager  gaze  might  reach. 

In  noble  rank  were  seen, 
Park  plume,  and  glittering  o^ail  and  crests 

And  beauteous  woman's  mien. 

A  wail  broke  through  that  phantopi  host, 

Methought  the  vault  was  close^pl. 
Where,  in  his  grand  celebrity. 

Fair  Scotia's  Bard  reposed; 
A  wail  rang  through  that  phantom  host;. 

And  then  my  vision  fled; 
But  ah !  the  mournful  dream  proved  tru^rr- 

The  immortal  Scott  was  dead. 

The  vision  and  the  voice  were  gone. 

The  enchantment  died  away. 
Like  music  o'er  a  summer  lake. 

At  the  golden  close  of  day; 
The  vision  and  the  voice  were  gone; 

But  when  shaJl  be  forgot 
The  Buried  Genius  op  Kohance — 

The  Imperishable  Scott  ? 

Hyacinth. 


IIASTBRN   TRAVEL.— PALESTINE. 
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THE  JOBDAK — THE  DEAD  SEA. 


...  *  The  traveller  shuddered  as  he  remembered  that  beneath  these  sluggish  waves 
lay  the  once  proud  cities  of  the  Plain,  whose  grave  was  dug  by  the  thunder  of  the  heavens, 
or  the  eruption  of  subterraneous  fire,  and  whose  regains  were  hid,  even  by  that  sea  which 
holds  no  hving*flsh  in  its  bosom,  bears  no  skiff  on  its  surface,  and,  as  if  its  own  dreadf\il 
bed  were  the  only  fit  receptacle  for  its  sullen  waters,  sends  not,  like  other  lakes,  a  tribute 
to  the  ocean.' — The  Talismam,. 


Having  signified  our  intention  of  piaking 
fin  expedition  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  we  were  waited  on  by 
a  gigantic  Arab,  who  stated  to  us  that  a 
tribute  of  200  piastres  per  head  must  be 
paid  to  his  sheikh,  upon  receiving  which 
that  chief  and  his  people  were  ready  to 
guide  and  guard  us  through  the  country. 
No  payment,  however,  was  required,  he 
gallantly  added,  for  'the  safeguard  of  a 
lady  in  the  desert.  We  replied,  that  we 
were  prepared  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
required  no  protection;  and  we  were  about 
to  act  next  day  upon  this  resolution,  when 
I  received  a  note  from  the  English  Consul, 
requesting  me  to  pay  the  sum  demanded, 
and  to  accept  the  escort,  as  both  were 
conditions  agreed  to  by  him  and  the  other 
representatives  of  European  States  at 
Jerusalem.  We  had  therefore  no  alter- 
native but  to  agree,  though  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  that  such  formal  stipu- 
lations had  been  made  with  robbers,  and 
that  the  lawless  subjects  of  the  Sultan 


were  thus  treated  with  by  his  allies.  The 
tril}es  of  Arabs  which  inhabit  the  valley 
of  the  Jordmi  and  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  are,  it*  see^ls,  notorious  for  their 
ferocity  and  predatory  habits,  and  it  was 
after  several  travellers  had  been  murdered, 
and  many  robbed,  that  this  levy  of  *  black 
mail  *  was  sanctioned  by  the  consuls,  who 
have  certainly  adopted  the  simplest,  if 
not  the  most  dignified,  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  evil. 

Though  dissatisfied  at  this  submission 
to  banditti,  I  confess  the  feeling  soon  wore 
off  in  the  company  of  the  picturesque  rob- 
bers who  formed  our  escort. 

The  sheikh  was  mounted  on  a  noble 
Arab  mare,  and  the  horses  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  almost  equally  fine  speci- 
mens of.  Arabian  blood.  The  faces  of 
the  men  were  generally  handsome,  but 
with  an  expression  of  deep  melan- 
choly, and  their  dress,  particularly  the 
shawl  of  red  and  yellow  silk,  bound  on 
their  heads  with  camels'  hair,  and  fall- 
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ing  in  .drooping  folds  over  the  face  and 
shoulders,  together  with  their  long  lances, 
gave  them  a  wild  and  romantic  appear- 
ance. 

Having  passed  Bethany,  we  ascended 
for  some  miles  the  dry  hed  of  an  occasional 
torrent,  and  soon  after  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  mountains,  the  aspect  of  which 
differed  totally  from  that  of  any  we  had 
seen  in  the  East.  No  longer  compara- 
tively tame  and  undistinguished  by  any 
marked  characteristic,  we  found  our- 
selves surrounded  by  tall  and  almost  per- 
pendicular hills,  with  rugged  sides -and 
pointed  summits.  The  sun  had  gone 
down  just  as  we  entered  this  wild  scene, 
and  for  a  brief  space  darkness  fell  upon 
us,  but  soon  the  white  mountain  sides 
gleamed  bright  in  the  moonlight,  glisten- 
ing as  if  spangled  with  a  robe  of  frost. 
Terrible  ravines  yawned  below  us,  and 
chasms  that  even  by  day  must  have  been 
grand,  now  seemed  fathomless  and  appall- 
ing, as  the  moonbeams  ^hat  lit  up  the 
jagged  points  above  us,  were  baffled  by 
the  blackness  of  darkness  that  was  ga- 
thered in  the  depths  below.  Wliilst  we 
wound  along,  the  full  moon  appeared  to 
wander  from  peak  to  peak,  now  disap- 
pearing behind  a  hill,  now  resting  ui)on 
a  gleaming  summit.  It  .seemed  as  if 
Diana  had  actually  bent  down  to  kiss 
Endymion,  and  then  again  the  bright 
orb  floated  in  the  blue  distance,  no  mere 
cold  disc  of  silver,  but  an  actual  globe, 
all  radiant  and  glowing,  and  casting 
from  it 

'  A  wide  and  tender  light 

Which  aoften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rngged  desolation/ 

and  tempered,  with  a  gentle  beauty,  the 
savage  steeps  and  terrible  abysses  upon 
ivhich  its  sweet  beams  fell.  The  whole 
ride  was  glorious ;  and  when  we  left  the 
hills,  and  descended  to  the  plain  of  Jeri- 
cho, our  Arabs  had  to  shout  to  us  to  keep 
by  them,  for  we  would  fain  have  given 
our  willing  steeds  the  rein,  and  bounded 
over  the  smooth  sand.  The  plain  was 
studded  with  the  soft  but  treacherous 
thorn-trees  which  we  had  seen  at  Galilee, 
and  as  we  approached  the  termination  of 
our  nocturnal  excursion,  we  saw  a  ruinous 
tower  and  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct, 
vestiges  of  Jericho  as  rebuilt  by  the  Sara- 
cens, for  of  the  palm-surrounded  city  of 
ancient  days  no  trace  has  been  left  upon 
the  plain.  A  chorus  of  dogs  announced 
to  us  we  had  arrived  at  l\uman.  habita- 
tions, but  as  yet  we  saw  only  a  high  cir- 


cular fence  of  dead  thorns.  Following 
our  guides,  as  they  threaded  the  narrow 
passages  of  their  prickly  fortification,  we 
were  ushered  into  a  house,  or  rather  a 
shed,  covered  with  the  same  branchy  ma- 
terials. Our  horses  were  well  cared  for, 
and  the  sheikh  did  the  honours  of  his 
castle  like  a  chieftain.  The  carpet  was 
quickly  spread,  our  evening  meal  prepared, 
dry  wood  was  piled  on  the  fire,  and, 
stretched  in  our  capotes  beside  its  blaze, 
most  of  the  party  were  soon  asleep.  Be- 
fore joining  the  majority,  curiosity  led  me 
to  wander  again  into  the  moonlight.  A 
fire  within  a  wide  open  shed  attracted 
my  steps,  and  on  approaching  it  I  found 
sixteen  Arabs  stretched  around  a  pile  (d 
glowing  embers,  their  feet  almost  touching 
tfie  fire,  and  their  bodies  radiating  from 
it,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  They  wel- 
comed me  to  their  *  circle,'  in  wliich  they 
immediately  offered  me  a  place,  and  hand- 
ed me  coffee  and  a  chibouque.  In  return, 
I  had  almost  entrapped  my  nearest  neigh- 
bour into  trying  my  brandy-flask,  when 
another  Arab  snatched  it  fi*om  his  lips, 
asking  him  reproachfully,  if  he  did  not 
know  it  was  rakee.  A  wilder  scene  could 
scarce  be  imagined  than  that  lit  up  by  the 
flickering  flame.  The  term .  '  going  to 
bed'  was  as  unknown  to  the  reposing 
grou^  as  that  of  *  house '.or  *home:' 
When  weary  they  lay  down  and  slept, 
armed  as  they  were,  and  the  ground  was 
the  only  couch  they  ever  knew. 

Before  daylight  we  were  again  in  the 
saddle,  and  crossing  the  flat  plain  of  Je- 
richo stretching  towards  l:he  Jordan.  A 
strange  line  of  shining  white  was  spreafi 
across  the  horizon  in  front  of  us.  It  re- 
sembled no  mist  we  had  ever  seen,  but 
looked  like  silvery  mountains  hanging  in 
the  air.  It  was  the  nightly  robe  of  the 
hills  '  beyond  Jordan,'  and  as  day  broke 
it  melted  away,  the  rugged  steeps  stood 
out  before  us,  and"  we  found  ourselves  by 
the  side  of  the  sacred  river,  at  the  spot 
where  the  Israelites  are  supposed  to  have 
crossed  it  when  they  entered  the  Pro- 
mised Land.  Save  that  it  is  thickly 
fringed  with  foliage,  the  stream  of  the 
Jordan,  towards  the  close  of  its  course, 
cannot  boast  of  beauty.  With  an  occa- 
sional rapid,  it  was,  when  we  saw  it,  a 
muddy  and  sluggish  river,  enclosed  be- 
tween perpendicular  banks  of  clay,  some- 
times thirty  feet  high.  The  ford  at  which 
we  stopped  is  the  annual  resort  of  crowds 
of  pilgrims,  and  our  sheikh,  though  a  Mos- 
lem, surprised  us  by  performing  relJgious 
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£il>l.iitions  in  its  waters,  whilst  all-  our 
^soort  went  through  their  niatitudinal 
<i^  motions  upon  its  banks.    The  plain  of 
"tlzke  Jordan  is  enclosed  longitudinally  by 
x^vxgged  mountains,  and  is  a  perfect  level, 
loiat  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  at 
some  distance  from  it,  is  a  line  of  conical 
Ir^illocks  of  hard  sand,  which  appear  to 
have  been  formed  by  drifting  winds,  and 
"fclien  rendered  compact  by  water.    The 
X>lain  terminates  with  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  waters  of  which  are  com- 
X>ressed  between  naked  hills  of  glaring 
limestone,  the  fantastic  shapes  and  jagged 
lieads  of  which  tell  of  their  volcanic  ori- 
gin, and  form  a  fitting  caldron  for  so 
stem  a  lake.    Though  in  breadth  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles,  the  Dead  Sea  seems 
"boundless  to  the  eye  when  looking  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  murmur  of  waves, 
as  they  break  on  its  flint-strewn  shore, 
together  with  the  lines  of  drift  wood'and 
fragments  of  bitumen  on  the  beach,  give 
to  its  waters  a  resemblance  to  the  ocean. 
Curious  to  experience  the  sensations  of 
swimming  in  so  strange  a  sea,  I  put  to 
the  test  the  accounts  of  the  extreme 
buoyancy  felt  in  it,  and  I  was  quickly 
convinced  that  there  was  no  exaggeration 
in  what  I  had  heard.    I  found  the  water 
almost  tepid,  and  so  strong,  that  the  chief 
difficult  was  to  keep  sufficiently  sub- 
merged, the  feet  starting  up  into  the  air 
at  evei7  vigorous  stroke.    When  floating, 
half  the  body  rose  above  the  surface,  and 
with  a  pillow,  one  might  have  slept  upon 
the  water.    After  a  time  the  strange- 
ness of  the  sensation  in  some  measure 
disappeared,    and    on  approaching   the 
shore  I  carelessly  dropped  my  feet  to 
walk  out,  when  lo !  *as  if  a  bladder  had 
been  attached  to  each  heel,  they  flew  up- 
wards, the  sti  uggle  to  recover  myself  sent 
my  head  down,  the  vilely  bitter  and  briny 
water,  from  which  I  had  hitherto  guarded 
my  head,  now  rushed  into  my  mouth, 
eyes,  ears,  and  nose,  and  for  one  horrible 
moment  the  only  doubt  I  had  was  whe- 
ther I  was  to  be  drowned  or  poisoned. 
Coming  to  the  surface,  however,  I  swam 
to  land,  making  no  farther  attempt  to 
walk  in  deep-  water,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  is  almost  impossible. 

It  was  mid-day  when  we  left  the  lake, 
and  the  bare  and  horrid  cliffs  around 
glared  in  the  blaze  of  a  fiery  sun.  Soon 
after  mounting  our  horses,  I  was  startled 
by  what  seemed  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning, which  danced  across  the  plain,  but 
looking  on  the  cloudless  dome  of  blue 


that  hung  above  our  heads,  I  fancied  it 
must  have  been  a  pistol-barrel  or  ^  bridle^ 
bit  that  flashed  so  brightly  in  the  sun- 
beam. A  peal  of  thunder,  rattling  right 
above  our  heads,  proved  the  reality  of  the 
lightning;  and,  surprised  by  a  phenome- 
non so  unusual,  I  remembered  that  such 
an  occurrence  was  anciently  accounted  » 
portentous  omen: — 

'  Suspiciunt:  itermn  atque  iterum  feigor  in- 

tonat  iiigens; 
Arma  inter  nubem  cceli  in  regione  serena    » 
Pel'  sudum  rutilare  vident,  et  pnlsa  tor 

nare.** 

Cytherea,  if  it  was  she  who  thundered, 
did  not  on  this  occasion  repeat  the  sign, 
and  when  we  reached  the  hills,  the  sky 
above  us  was  still  serene;  but,  on  looking 
back  on  what  we  had  left  a  glittering 
lake,  the  blackness  of  darkness  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  descended  upon  the 
waters.  One  heavy,  leaden  cloud  hung 
like  a  pall  above  the  Dead  Sea,  even  the 
white  chffs  around  it  grew  almost  sable, 
and  the  water  itself  was  black  as  night. 
And  then  the  pent-up  storm  burst  fiercely 
down  upon  the  sea,  and  the  grim  hills  on 
either  side  of  it  seemed  to  war  upon  each 
other,  flinging  their  thunderbolts  across 
the  lake,  whilst  living  lightning  leaped 
from  crag  to  crag,  and  flashed  over  the 
dark  face  of  the  waters.  Ti;e  sight  was 
wild,  and  terrible,  and  strange — strange, 
because  this -elemental  strife  raged  far 
below  us;  and,  looking  down  upon  it 
from  a  shining  mountain  top,  I  thought 
of  the  eagle  that  Shelley  paints  m 
floating 

*  Moveless  o'er  the  storm,  and  in  the  blaze 
Of  sunshine  gleams,  when  earth  is  wrapp'd 
in  gloom.' 

Fain  would  we  have  lingered  on  that 
bare  hill,  but  our  Arabs- urged  us  to  ad- 
vance, and  we  reluctantly  complied. 

In  traversing  these  desolate  wastes,  it 
is  npt  difficult  to  imagine  the  mode  in 
which  the  wrath  of  God  was  poured  out 
upon  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  as  every 
stone  we  tread  upon  tells  of  volcanic 
eruption,  and,  without  doubt,  earthquake 
and  subterraneous  fire  were  the  weapons 
of  destruction. 

The  speculations  of  a  singular  indivi- 
dual occurred  to  me  as  I  turned  from  con- 
templating the  once  fertile  plain,  where, 
in  early  days,  great  cities  flourished,  and 
where  assembled  kings  contended  together 

*  Mneid,  L.  viii.  527.  See  alsc^Geordcs, 
L.  i.  487;  or  Horace  Odes,  L.  1.  Od.  347. 
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in  the  first  of  recorded  battles.  That 
odd,  quaint,  clever  trifler,  Samuel  Pepys 
(who  seems  to  have  addicted  himself  to 
church -going,  with  the  same  motives 
which  made  Mm  a  habitue  of  the  theatres), 
notes,  that  *  at  St  Gregory's  he  heard  Dr 
Buck  upon  "  Wo  unto  thee,  Chorazin!" 
&c.,  where  he  started  a  difficulty  which 
he  left  to  another  time  to  answer,  about 
why  God  should  give  means  of  grace  to 
those  people  which  he  knew  would  not 
receive  them,  and  deny  to  others  which, 
he  himself  confesses,  if  they  had  had 
them,  would  have  received  them,  and 


they  would  have  been  efTectoal  toa  I 
would,'  he  adds,  *  I  'could  hear  lam,  « 
any  one  else  explain  this.' 

But  the  destruction  of  the  towns  of 
Galilee  has  been  as  complete,  if  not  so 
awfully  sudden,  as  that  of  the  cities  of 
the  Plain;  and,  as  regards  the  punish- 
ment of  their  respective  inhi^ltants, 
Pepys  might  have  read  the  justice  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  context,  which  tells,  that 
*  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of 
Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,'  than^ 
the  perverse  people  of  Capernaum,  who 
had  rejected  greater  opportunities. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

'  The  day  is  cold^  and  d^rk,  and  dreary; 
It  pours,  and  the  rain  is  nevery  weary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fe.te  of  all — 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  &11, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary.' — Longfellow. 


The  latter  months  of  the  year  are  said 
to  be  the  wettest  in  Syria,  and  we  were 
therefore  singulai'ly  fortunate  in  weather, 
as  it  had  never  rained  since  we  left  Con- 
stantinople, save  during  the  first  night 
after  leaving  Beirout.  The  morning  of 
our  departure  from  Jerusalem,  however, 
was  dark  with  lowering  clouds;  and 
just  as  we  issued  from  the  gate,  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents,  and  continued  to 
pour,  without  an  instant's  intermission, 
and  with  remorseless  intensity,  during  the 
whole  day.  Our  destination  for  the  night 
was  the  Convent  of  Romleh,  the  ancient 
Arimathea;  and  as  our  two  friends 
wished  to  remain  some  hours  longer  in 
Jerusalem,  we  proceeded  without  them, 
intending  to  travel  leisurely  to  Jaffa, 
where  we  expected  to  meet  the  French 
steamboat  for  Alexandria. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  tha^ain 
and  disappointment  should  be  mmgled 
with  every  earthly  pleasure,  and  there  is 
a  taxation  more  universal  than  that  con- 
trived by  chancdlors  of  the  exchequer. 
As  a  pilgrimage,  however  delightful,  forms 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  it  seemed  as  if 
nearly  all  our  share  of  misfortune  was  to 
be  crowded  into  that  portion  of  the  jour- 
ney which  lay  between  Jerusalem  and 
Alexandria;  an  account  of  which  will 
form,  if  not  a  chapter  of  accidents,  at 
least  a  journal  of  nine  days  of  wretched- 
ness. The  distance  from  Jerusalem  to 
Eomleh  is  little  more  than  twenty-five 


miles,  but  the  path,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey,  winds  amidst  steep 
hills;  and,  even  had  we  been  able  to 
leave  our  luggage,  we  could  not  have  1ar»- 
velled  at  more  than  a  walking  pace.  So 
long  as  we  skirted  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, beyond  the  misery  of  drenchiD^ 
rain,  we  experienced  no  absolute  impedi- 
ment to  our  progress,  but  on  descending 
to  a  long  narrow  ravine,  compressed  be- 
tween two  almost  precipitous  hills,  we 
found  the  bridle-track  converted  into 
the  bed  of  a  roaring  torrent.  Impene- 
trable brushwood  Mnged  the  way  on 
either  side,  and  forbade  any  attempt  to 
keep  on  the  heights;  we  had  therefwe 
no  choice  but  to  push  forward,  and  lu^ 
our  horses  along  the  boiling  watercourse. 
Retreat  was  out  of  the  question,  had  we 
felt  inclined  to  attempt  it,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  horses  to 
have  made  way  against  the  stream;  and 
never  had  we  so  perfect,  though  unen- 
viable, an  opportunity  of  testing  the  won- 
derful skill  with  which  Syrian  steeds  ma- 
nage to  keep  on  their  legs,  where  ordi- 
nfiry  horses  would  inevitably  fall.  The 
water  had  already  risen  to  our  saddle- 
gurths;  our  horses  struck  their  legs  against 
huge  blocks  of  rock  concealed  in  the 
muddy  torrent;  and  large  stones  rolled 
from  under  their  feet  when  they  stepped 
upon  them.  No  living  thing  was  to  be 
seen,  save  an  occasional  gazelle,  which 
would  pass  slowly,  ^ose  to  our  side,  and 
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seemed  aware  we  were  too  helpless  to 
b&rm  them.    Baffled  by  the  rising  flood, 
'w^eary  and  bewildered  by  the  pitiless  de- 
luge that  poured  down  upon  us,  I  had 
l>egun  to  feel  sharp  fear  that  the  struggle 
iwas  too  much  for  a  womai^*s  strength  to 
l>ear,  and  I  keenly  reproached  myself  for 
l>T*inging  a  lady  into  such  a  situation, 
^w^hen  suddenly  a  turn  of  the  valley  showed 
118,  not,  as  heretofore,  the  steep  side  of 
&  hill  grimly  hemming  us  in,  but  the 
"boundless  expanse  of  the  plain  of  Sharon. 
]>ark  and  drear  as  was  then  its  aspect, 
never,  in  its  fairest  hour,  when  bright 
Tvith  sunshine,  and  carpeted  with  flowers, 
did  that  famous  valley  appear  more  wel- 
come to  travellers'  eyes.    It  brought  us 
safety,  if  not  comfort,  and  freed  us  from 
almost   insuperable   difficulties,  if   not 
fh)m  toil.     But  our  troubles  were  far 
from  being  ended.    About  an  hour's  ride 
from  Romleh,  a  smgle  horseman  dashed 
-psL&t  us,  and  by  the  failing  light  of  even- 
ing, I  caught  the  glance  of  an  eye  that 
glared  fiendishly  upon  me,  and  I  recog- 
nised in  the  rider  Constantine,  our  late 
dragoman.    The  engagement  of  this  man 
had  ceased  on  our  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
With  many  reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
his  conduct,  I  paid  him  nevertheless  the 
full  amount  of  the  stipulated«sum,  but, 
upon  various  pretexts,  he  demanded  more, 
carried  me  before  the  consul,  stated  his 
case,  and  was  dismissed  with  an  admoni- 
tion, the  consul  informing  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  received  so  much  as  he 
had.    He  left,  vowing  vengeance,  and 
threatening  to  seize  our  baggage  when 
we  leffc  Jcrusalem-^an  attempt  which  he 
might  at  least  have  made  a  feint  of  put- 
ting into  execution,  but  for  the  presence 
of  two  cavasses  from  the  consulate.   Con- 
stantine  was  a  man  of  great   bodily 
strength,  and  of  singular  audacity  and 
determination,  and,  on  seeing  him  so  un- 
expectedly rush  past  us,  like  the  spirit  of 
the  sterm,  I  at  once  felt  a  conviction  that 
he  had  come  on  a  mission  of  mischief. 
My  first  impulse  was  te  follow  him,  and 
in  an  instant  my  horse  was  at  its  speed; 
but  the  plain  was  full  of  deep  holes  and 
yawning  ruts,  into  one  of  which  it  fell, 
and  though  the  clever  little  animal  re- 
covered itself  in  an  instant,  yet,  bur- 
dened as  it  was  with  accoutrements,  it 
was  no  mateh  for  Constantino's  Arab, 
and  I  quickly  lost  sight  of  him  in  the 
darkness. 

The  numerous  train  with  which  we 
had  travelled  through  Syria  was  ludi- 


crously diminished,  and  one  poor,  soaked, 
half-perished  negro,  shivering  on  the  tep 
of  our  dripping  baggage,  was  all  that  re- 
mained te  us.  It  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  rejoin  my  wife,  and 
soon  afterwards  we  reached  Romleh,  but 
total  darkness  having  descended  upon  it, 
we  were  quickly  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  old 
houses,  mud  waUs,  and  hedges  of  Indian 
fig,  the  horses  floundering  at  the  same 
tmie  in  almost  fathomless  mire.  Our 
poor  muleteer,  who  spoke  no  language 
save  Arabic,  now  seemed  frozen  into 
speechless  helplessness.  One  figure  alone 
crossed  our  path;  and  to  our  inquiries 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Latin  Con- 
vent, deigned  no  answer.  Fortunately, 
there  is  one  word  that  acts  as  a  sovereign 
spell  all  over  the  East.  Utter  but  its 
magic  sound,  and  difficulties  vanish — the 
deaf  hear,  the  lame  walk,  the  sulky  be- 
come obsequious.  *  Backsheesh ! '  I  shout- 
ed. *  Backsheesh!'  echoed  the  figure,  sud- 
denly stepping.  *  Backsheesh,'  I  said,  per- 
suasively. *  Backsheesh,*  he  answered,  in  a 
tone  of  doubt  and  eagerness;  and  again 
and  again  the  charmed  word  was  passed 
between  us.  At  length  the  voice  indi- 
cated that  I  was  to  be  served,  though, 
for  aught  the  Arab  saw,  he  might  be  hold- 
ing converse  with  the  Prince  of  darkness. 
'  Now,  lead  this  horse  to  the  Latin  Con- 
vent.' He  did  so,  and  presently  we  were 
there. 

The  relief,  the  repose,  and  the  kindly 
welcome  we  received  at  Nazareth,  rose 
before  us  as  we  knocked  at  the  convent 
door,  expecting  a  similar  reception.  We 
required  it  no  less,  as  ten  hours  of  conti- 
nuous travel,  with  terrents  roaring  below 
us,  as  well  as  pouring  from  above,  had 
rendered  shelter  and  rest  matters  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  at  least  te  one  of  the 
party.  After  a  delay  that  seemed  an 
age,  the  heavy  door  was  partially  opened. 

*  Who  is  there,  and  what  do  you  wantl* 
inquired  a  rough  voice  in  Italian. — *  Tra- 
velers who  ask  hospitality,'  we  replied.— 
'  From  whence?'  we  were  asked. — *  From 
Jerusalem.' — '  Then,  have  you  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  bishop  there]' 
— *  A  letter  of  recommendation!  when  was 
such  a  thing  required  at  a  convent?' — 

*  You  do  not  enter  without  it.'  Expos- 
tulation was  useless;  and  the  door  was 
about  te  be  remorselessly  shut,  when,  just 
as  it  was  closing,  I  suddenly  threw  my- 
self within  the  porch.  Three  persons 
seized  hold  of  me  at  the  same  instant  te 
thrust  me  back,  but  it  was  too  late,  and 
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I  stood  within  the  walls,  resolute  and  ex- 
cited, leaning  on  a  gun,  that  gave  me  a 
certain  amount  of  confidence,  for  I  had 
forgotten  how  harmless  a  weapon  ten 
hours*  rain  must  have  made  it.  *  Is  this 
a  Christian  convent?'  I  asked;  *  and  would 
you  have  a  woman  die  in  the  mire  at 
your  gate]' — *If  she  die  there  so  much 
the  better,'  was  the  gentle  answer.  The 
mystery  might  have  been  of  longer  dura- 
tion, had  not  another  person  made  his 
appearance.  This  was  no  other  than 
Constantine,  who  approached,  to  enjoy 
the  triumph  he  had  achieved.  With  an 
effrontery  and  a  fluency,  both  of  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  Chailes 
Matthews  in  *  London  Assurance,'  he  re- 
counted a  story  he  had  previously  told 
the  monks;  and  that  I  might  know  what 
he  was  saying,  he  spoke  Italian,  and  not 
Arabic.  'Here,  then/  said  he,  *you  see 
that  Englishman,  who  has  come  to  the 
Holy  Land  on  purpose  to  injure  the 
Christian  religion;  who  goes  to  convents 
as  a  spy;  who  publicly  spat  upon  the 
Holy  Sepulchre;  and  who  created  a  dis- 
turbance, and  insulted  the  bishop  at 
Bethlehem  on  Christmas  eve.'  Almost 
speechless  with  amazement,  I  could  only 
stammer  out,  'And  you  believe  this 
wretched  scoundrel — this  lying  Greek]' 
But  for  that  'valuable  commodity,  in- 
dignation,'* I  should  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  shame — ^that  shame  which 
is  ever  felt  when  one  is  forced  into  con- 
troversy with  an  inferior,  who  wjelds  at 
the  same  time  weapons  you  cannot,  or 
may  not,  use.  The  fiercest  of  my  assail- 
ants was  a  huge  Syi'ian  servant,  wearing 
a  great  white  turban — a  strange  dress  for 
a  convent.  This  man  being  probably  a 
convert,  was  the  more  zealous  in  the 
cause,  and  advancing  towards  me,  seemed 
to  wish  to  eject  me  by  physical  force. 
Seizing  his  hand  as  it  touched  me,  I  put< 
a  dollar  within  it.  The  hand  shut,  and 
the  man  simk  back  in  sulky  inaction. 
Borrowing  somewhat  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  recent  saint,  Liguori, 
I  now  addressed  the  superior,  who  had 
come  upon  the  scene  —  a  little  white- 
headed,  bright-eyed,  brisk  old  Spaniard — 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  that  the  lady 
he  was  starving  to  death  was  a  Catholic, 
He  started  at  the  words  as  if  I  had  struck 
him  "a  blow.  '  Are  you  not  an  En^ish- 
man  and  a  heretic]'  he  asked. — '/am, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  she  is;'  and 
believing,  as  we  all  profess  to  do,  in  the 
*  Canning. 


'  holy  Catholic  Church,'  I  was  improvmg 
the  advant^e  I  had  obtained,  when  the 
convent  bell  rang  loudly,  and  prescDt/j, 
entering  by  another  door  than  that  whidi 
I  had  passed,  I  was  overjoyed  to  see  our 
two  friends,  together  with  the  Moonsk 
gentleman  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  attacked  by  the  Druse.    Od 
seeing  such  witnesses^  appear,   Consian- 
tine  suddenly  vanished,  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  and  I  was  about  to  usher  in  my 
wife,  when  the  monks,  in  alarm,  cried 
out,  '  Not  here!  not  here!  no  women  in 
the  convent,  but  the  best  the  convent 
has  without  the  walls.'     It  would  appear 
that  it  is  not  the  monks,  but  the  convent 
itself,  that  is  contaminated  by  female  pre- 
sence, as  the  superior  immediately  follow- 
ed us  to  the  outhouse  to  which  we  were 
conducted;  and  the    protestations  that 
were  made,  and  the  apologies  that  were 
offered,  were  equal  to  the  violence^ with 
which  we  had  at  first  been  received.   The 
old  Spaniard,  falling  on  one  knee,  begged 
forgiveness  of  the  lady,  and,  extravagant 
in  his  attention,  wished  to  act  as  Abi- 
gail in  assisting  her  to  remove  her  dripping 
dress.    The  Syrian,  too,  believing  he  saw 
before  him  an  injured  daughter  of  the 
true  faith,  kissed  the  hem  of  her,  soiled 
garments^  and  implored  forgiveness  from 
both  of  us.     '  Shut  the  door  of  the  c<m- 
vent! '  he  said.  '  What  a  farce  !~the  con- 
vent that  is  open  to  all;  that  infernal 
Greek  will  bum  in  fire  for  this! '    I  had 
tied  my  poor  horse  to  the  door,  and  he 
had  been  forgotten  in  the  meUe,  and  on 
going  to  look  after  him  he  was  gone — 
stolen  in  the  dark  by  the  Arabs.    I  knew, 
however,  I  could  walk  to  Jaffa,  and, 
thankful  to  feel  ourselves  secure  under  a 
solid  roof,  we  were  as  happy  as  glowing 
charcoal,  dry  clothes,  monkish  coOkery, 
and  thrice  welcome  rest,  could  make  us. 
Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  horse  was 
recovered  next  morning,  though  minus 
his  saddle  and  bridle.    The  only  wonder 
was  that  the  thieves  had  relinquished  the 
acimal  itself,  as  they  might  doubtless 
have  retained  it  with  impunity.   The  go- 
vernor of  the  place  had  just  been  carried 
off  to  Constantinople  to  be  tried  for  seve- 
ral murders  he  had  committed,  and  no 
one  bore  rule  in  his  absence. 

The  journey  from  Ramleh  to  Jaffa  does 
not  exceed  fourteen  miles,  and  as  the 
road  leads  across  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  the  ride  would 
have  been  as  easy  as  it  was  short,  had  not 
the  rain  unfortunately  again  iallen  in  tor- 
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rents.     We  could  not  part  with  our  bag- 
gage and  our  sable  conductor,  so  we  plod- 
ded   slowly  OD,  with  such  resignation  as 
'we  could  muster.    Some  gazelles  which 
crossed  our  path  seemed  aware  of  our 
helpless  condition,  and  instead  of  start- 
ing off  before  a  rifle  could  have  reached 
thena,  they  trotted  leisurely  past,  within 
the  range  of  small  shot.     For  an  instant 
the  sun  burst  out  as  we  approached  Jaffii, 
"which  is  built  on  a  rising  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  charming  orchards.    I  have 
always  observed  that  it  is  near  the  sea 
that  the  orange  grows  most  luxuriantly; 
but   never  had  I  seen  such  magnificent 
groves  of  beautiful  trees  as  those  which 
grew^  on  either  side  of  our  path  as  we  en- 
tered the  town.    It  was  indeed  a  fresh 
fair  sight,  the  rich,  massy,  dark-green  fo- 
liage, and  the  branches  bending  under 
the  weight  of  their  golden  stores,  which 
hung  in  clusters  upon  the  boughs,  the 
ground  being  at  the  same  time  covered 
by  the  rich  ripe  fruit.    But  the  sunshine 
and  the  gladness  were  transient;  and  just 
as  we  entered  Jaffa  the  rain  again  fell  ii\ 
torrents.    We  repaired  to  the  large  Latin 
Convent,  but  found  it  already  crowded  in 
every  part  by  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem;  and 
we  then  learned  from  experience  that  it 
is  no  pleasant  matter  to  stand  on  the 
street  of  a  strange  town,  weary,  dispirit- 
ed, and  drenched  by  a  pitiless  deluge.    It 
was  doubtful  how  long  we  might  Jiave  re- 
mained without  getting  shelter,  when  we 
found  one  who  was  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term  *  a  friend  in  need.'     The  hospi- 
tality of  England  is  nobly  exemplified  by 
its  representative  at  Jaffa.    No  sooner  did 
Dr  Kayat,  the  British  consul,  hear  of  tlie 
dilemma  in  which  an  Englishwoman  was 
placed,  than  he  hastened  to  our  assistance, 
and  soon  we  were  domiciled  under  his 
roof,  and  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  the 
East,  with  a  warm  welcome  that  breathed 
of  home  and  friendship.    A  native  of 
Syria,  educated  at  Cambridge,  Dr  Kayat, 
with  his  wife,  a  Greek  lady,  did  the  ho- 
nours of  England  with  a  kindness  and 
effect,  which,  coming  as  it  did  in  our  sore 
necessity,  we.  were  able  thoroughly  to  ap- 
preciate, and  the  grateful  memory  of  which 
will  never  pass  from  our  recollection. 

Of  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  we  saw 
nothing,  the  rain  keeping  us  close  pri- 
soners in  our  comfortable  quarters.  Often 
and  anxiously  did  we  *  gaze  upon  the  sea,* 
which  rolled,  dreary  and  dark,  just  under 
our  windows.  We  longed  to  catch  sight 
of  the  far  black  speck  that  was  to  grow 


into  the  Fj-ench  steamer  in  which  we 
hoped  to  proceed  to  Alexandria.  For 
nearly  two  days  we  gazed  in  vain;  and  we 
had  begun  to  fear  that  the  ship  had  passed 
without  touching,  when,  towards  evening, 
an  Arab  newsman  went  through  the  town 
proclaiming  that  the  vessel  was  in  sight. 
Kever  did  the  voice  of  street-crier  sound 
so  musically,  as,  circimistanced  as  we 
were,  it  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  gone  by  the  desert  to  Cairo. 

Ceaselessly  harassed  by  Russia,  and  the 
whole  energies  of  the  government  re- 
quired to  guard  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire,  it  is  not  surprising  that  negli^ 
gence,  anarchy,  and  misrule,  should  per- 
vade almost  every  province  of  the  Turkish 
dominions.  The  important  geographical 
position  of  Jaffa — the  port  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  a  large  portion  of  Syria — has  not 
procured  for  it  any  exemption  from  this 
melancholy  state  of  things.  The  local 
government  is  perfectly  nominal,  and  the 
European  consuls  are  the  only  real  autho- 
rities in  the  place.  As  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  affairs  are  managed,  Dr 
Kayat  mentioned  that  he  had  some  time 
before  missedfrom  his  service  a  half-witted 
individual  whom  he  had  employed,  not 
inappropriately,  to  take  care  of  his  chil- 
dren's donkeys.  Subsequently  he  met  this 
person  on  the  street,  and  taxed  him  with 
having  deserted  his  service.  'Oh,'  re- 
plied the  ex-keeper  of  asses,  *  I  am  a  great 
man  now,  I  am  governor  of  the  prison; 
and  if  ever  it  would  oblige  you,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  open  the  doors  and  set  all  the 
prisoners  at  liberty.' 

We  heard  much  at  Jaffa  of  the  gold 
and  the  bribes  of  Russia.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  the  more  zealous  of  the  Turks 
were  at  issue  with  the  Greek  priests  about 
the  building  of  a  church.  At  the  instance 
of  Russia,  2k  firman  was  granted  for  erect- 
ijig  an  additional  place  of  worship  for  the 
Greeks.  The  size  of  the  building  was 
strictly  defined  by  the^rwian,yet  an  edi- 
fice infinitely  beyond  the  assigned  limits 
began  to  arise.  The  Dervishes^  jealous  of 
this  ostentatious  di^lay  of  power,  com- 
plained to  the  MimeUentj  but  the  gold 
that  built  the  church  was  able  also* to  * 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  governor.  They 
then  complained  to  his  superior,  the  ruler 
of  the  district,  but  for  the  same  reason  he 
could  not  see  that  the  area  was  larger 
than  the  plan.  The  Pasha  of  Jerusalem 
had  all  along  urged  them  to  oppose  the 
building,  so,  as  a  last  resource,  they  ap- 
plied to  him  for  redress,  when  they  found 
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that  the  largest  brihe  had  been  reserved 
for  the  highest  ruler,  and  that  it  had  been 
his  lot,  too,  to  be  struck  with  aurific 
blindness.    And  thus,  in  S9iall  matters 


as  in  great,  Russia  was  triumphjuit,  be- 
cause, though  she  may  never  be  honect, 
she  is  ever  in  earnest,  and,  if  false  to  ber 
allies,  she  is  always  fr^^  to  herself. 


THE    STRUGGLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

'  Well,  Aunt  Margaret,  you  begm  your 
list  of  my  sins  and  shortcomings  (which, 
no  doubt,  is  to  be  a  lengthy  one)  with 
two  heavy  charge&r^Pride  and  Ambition. 
They  are,  at  all  events,  not  the  failing 
of  a  low  or  mean  nature.  They  are  splen- 
did and  princely  sins,  if  sins  at  all,  aris- 
ing from  wealth,  not  poverty  of  soul. 
Shortcomings  they  can't  be  called,  so  I 
suppose  1/ou  would  call  them  sins?^ 

*Call  them  what  you  will,  think  of 
them  as  you  will,  Gertrude,  they  are 
odious  vices,  especially  in  a  woman;  they 
are  crimes  against  humility  and  self-for- 
getfulness,  two  most  lovely  and  desirable 
qualities  in  women.  They  are  shortcom- 
ings, too — shortcomings  from  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  and  perfection  of 
character  which  alone  is  worth  striving 
to  attain.  But,  dear  child,  I  did  not 
accuse  you  of  having  these  faults,  only  of 
being  in  danger  of  them.* 

Aunt  Margaret  had  begun  her  reply 
with  a  warmth  and  vehemence  very  un- 
usual in  her,  but  she  quickly  recovered  her 
good  temper,  and  when  she  had  finished 
speaking,  drew  her  comfortable  chair  nearer 
the  fire,  and  resumed  her  work,  with  the 
peculiarly  sweet  calm  look  habitual  to  her 
again  spreading  over  her  face;  while  a 
half  smile,  lighting  up  her  kind  brown 
eyes,  and  playing  round  her  mouth,  be- 
trayed her  inward  amusement  at  her  owj:i 
unwonted  energy,  and  a  consciousness 
of  the  storm  she  had  most  likely  pro- 
voked. 

*How  I  hate  to  have  what  is  "wo- 
manly," what  is  "desirable  in  women," 
so  constantly  preached  to  me!  Are  all 
women  alike?  Did  natiure  make  one 
pattern,  and  cut  us  all  out  by  that  ?  Are 
we  a  set  of  marionettes,  or  mere  puppets, 
possessing  no  will,  no  individuality,  set  up 
on  the  stage  of  life,  and  ^^  through  our 
parts  ?  If  you  would  but  talk  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong — christian  and  unchris- 
tian— I  could,  I  am  sure,  hear  you  pa- 
tiently.   However,  having  brought  such 


charges  against  me,  pray  endeavtmr  %o 
prove  them.  What  kind  of  pride  do  1 
indulge?  Of  what  am  I  ambitioosl 
Pride  of  birth,  of  wealth,  of  rank  %  Tea 
cannot  accuse  me  of  these  !' 

■  Certainly  not,  Gertrude;  but  pride  of 
intellect  and  ambition  of  fiame^  what  say 
you  concerning  these?  Do  you  plead 
"guilty,"  or  "not  guilty?"' 

The  triumphant  snule  that  fiadied  up 
in  the  girl's  eyes,  belying  the  constrained 
gravity  of  her  mouth,  and  the  quick  flush 
that  suffused  her  fece,  prevented  her  re- 
pl^ng  as  gravely  and  haughtily  as  i^ 
wish^. 

*  And  what  of  these,  aunt,  are  they  so 
wrong?  Do  they  merit  Very  serious  re- 
proof, very  heavy  condemnation?  But 
John,'  she  cried,  tummg  quickly  to  her 
brother,  who,  book  in  hand,  was  amusing 
himself,  after  the  manner  of  men,  by 
listening  to  this  encounter  of  womb's 
witsr— *  John,  you  are  cowardly;  you  have 
encouraged  me  in  what  Aunt  E^ry  con- 
siders my  sinful  ambition,  and  will  you 
not  bestir  yourself  to  say  one  word  in  my 
defence  ?  Do  you  consider  ambition  so 
wrong  in  a-  woman  ?  * 

*  Well,  Gertrude,  I  thought  you  «eemed 
pretty  well  equal  to  the  occasion;  not 
much  in  need  of  my  assistance.  ~ 
I  have  never  considered  the 
under  discussion,  so  am  hardly  prepared 
to  give  any  opinion.  Perhaps  I  have 
thought  of  you  too  little  as  a  woman;  too 
much  first  as  a  ready  and  intelligent 
pupil,  and  lately  as  a  companion  and  fel- 
low-student.' 

*And  is  not  that  because  you  haTe 
never  found  in  me  the  feminine  weakness, 
folly,  and  incapacity  of  Which  men  so 
generally  accuse  women?'  asked  Ger- 
trude, the  triumphant  smile  and  blush 
again  illumining  her  face. 

*  Gently,  gently,  sister  mine,  or  to  Aunt 
Margaret's  just-commenced  catalogue  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  add  vanity  as  a  num- 
ber three.' 

*  I  am  not  vain !  you  know  that,  bro- 
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blier.  I  scorn,  I  detest  vanity — it  is  a 
cu-eanj  low  thing;  If  I  have  talents,  and 
loxig  to  use  them-^if  I  have  power,  and 
b\xm  to  exercise  it,  I  will  not  hypocriti- 
cally pretend  ignorance  of  such  posses- 
sions !  I  will  not  say  "  I  have  them  not." 
N'o;  I  will  boldly  own  the  knowledge  of 
^vliat  I  am,  and  with  what  I  am  ^ed. 
Ttus  surely  is  not  vanity.  You  will  ac- 
knowledge that  at  least  I  am  not  vain.* 

*  So  far  so  well,  niece  Gertrude.     I 
<liiite  agree  with  you  in  contempt  for  that 
liypocrisy  that  affects  humility  in  order 
"to  provoke  praise;  and  in  the  mere  con- 
sciousness of  the  possession  of  power  and 
"talent,  in  however  unusual  a  degree,  I 
can  see  no  cause,  no  rational  cause,  for 
«tf^-admiration  in  any  ereaJUd  being.  But 
d.o  you  stop  there  ?    Shall  you  be  content 
"w^ith  using  your  talents,  with  exercising 
your  power  ]    Do  you  not  desire,  not  only 
"tliat  the  world  should  feel  aiid  know  these 
attributes  of  yo;irs«  but  also  that  it  should 
know  ytu  as  the  possessor  of  them? 
Should  you  be  content  with  dmng  secret- 
ly, yourself  unknown  the  while  %    Bo  you 
not  thirst  for  applause?    Shall  you  not 
glory  in  renown  r 

'  Stop,  stop,  aunt;  you  press  Gertrude 
too  hard  now.  Some  care  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  some  love  for  its  praise,  we 
aU  have,  and  all  ought  to  have.  You  your- 
self r^oiced  in  my  success,  and  triumphed 
in  my  triumphs  By  and  by,  all  in  good 
time^  you  will  feel  the  same  sympathy 
with  <Gfertrude*s  joy.  Ambition,*  he  con- 
tinued, *is  certainly  dangerous;  that  I 
believe  is  an  axiom  familiar  in  the  mouth 
of  every  schoolboy — a  truism  oracularly 
inculcated  by  every  child's  copy-book-^ 
tholigh  perhaps  as  to  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  its  being  so  dangerous,  men 
do  not  often  agree.  To  me  its  greatest 
dangOT  appears  to  lie  in  this,  that  we 
cannot  long  indulge  ambitious  thoughts 
and  projects  without  mentally  forestalling 
their  fruition,  and  raising  ourselves  to 
ideal  heights;  placing  ourselves  upon  an 
imaginary  pedestal,  which,  when  suddenly 
and  violently  blown  against  by  the  wind 
of  reality,  falls  for  want  of  any  solid  base; 
and  so  we,  falling  to  our  own  lower  and 
proper  level,  find  it  bestrewn  with  stem 
and  uncompromising  rocks  of  circum- 
stance, against  which  we  probably  strike 
in  our  bUnd  and  headlong  descent,  and 
are  miserably  dashed  in  pieces;  though, 
had  we  walked  humbly  and  circumspectly 
among  them,  we  had  been  safe  enough.* 
*  Better  thus  to  fiftll,  than  never  to  have 


risen;  than  always  to  have  walked  in 
itf noble  safety;  or  to  have  stuck  in  the 
clogging  mire  of  conventionalism  and 
self-mistrust  that  bounds  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rocky  plain  of  life  !* 

*  That  is  a  matter  of  taste,  Gertrude; 
\\s!^  juste  milieu  is  certainly  the  most  de- 
sirable.' 

*It  seems  to  mrf,  John,'  said  Aunt 
Margaret,  *  that  you  have  not  stated  all, 
or  the  worst  dangers  attending  those  who 
cherish  ambition.    I  think * 

*  Well,  well,  think  of  ambition  as  you 
may,  you  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
my  reason  for  maintaining,  for  I  am  in- 
clined so  to  maintain,  that  it  is  less  dan- 
gerous for  a  woman  than  for  a  man.* 

*  Let  me  hear  it — ^but  do  not  expect  to 
convince  me.* 

*A  woman's  heart  has  always  more 
power  over  her  nature  than  her  intellect, 
and  will  gain  the  victory  in  any  and  every 
struggle  for  dominion.  A  woman  will  act 
according  to  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  not 
according  to  her  intellectual  convictions. 
SO)  when  the  struggle  between  love  and 
ambition,  between  love  and  pride,  of 
whatever  kind,  arrives,  love  will  come  oft 
triumphant.  Would  a.  woman  have  her 
intellect  maintain  supremacy^  she  must 
shut  her  whole  being  against  love^  for,  if 
he  once  reigns  in  her  heart,  he  will  reign 
in  her  head  also;  will  swiftly  win  univer- 
sal dominion.* 

*I  believe,  John,  that  Gertrude  will 
not  find  your  defence  more  palatable  than 
my  attack,  since  you  haVe  based  it  on 
what  she  does  not  love  to  hear  of-^the  in- 
tellectual inferiority  of  women ;  neither 
is  it  quite  to  my  taste,  since  you  leave  out 
of  view  altogether  the  one  power  that 
should  harmonise  all  other  contending 
ones-^the  power  of  religion.* 

'Well,  at  least  you  think  me  right  in 
assigning  to  love  the  greater  and  over- 
balancing power,  when  it  and  ambition 
clash?* 

*  Yes,  though  thete  certainly  have  been 
women  who  have  sacrificed  love  to  ambi- 
tion, to  a  low  and  paltry  ambition,  too, 
but  perhaps  I  think  all  ambition  fbr  self 
is  low  and  paltry.  In  doing  so,  they  have 
done  violence  to  nature,  and,  scorning 
their  true  destiny,  have  for  the  most 
part  led  a  miserable  and  unsatisfactory 
life;  refusing  good  that  lay  all  around 
them  inviting  their  acceptance^  and  mak- 
ing futile  and  impotent  endeavours  to 
reach  what  was  placed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  their  grasp.    Voluntarily  yield- 
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ing  up  the  power  of  love,  their  only  true 
and  real  power,  they  cannot  gain  in  its 
stead  the  masculine  strength  which  they 
covet — and  so  lose  all.  When  love  has 
fled,  faith  and  hope  will  not  linger.  A 
woman  who  acts  thus  is  like  the  Dead- 
Sea  fruit,  a  kernless  shell;  fair-seeming 
it  may  be,  but  empty  and  hollow.  A 
heartless  woman  is  a  lie  in  the  face  of 
nature,  and  in  the  sight  of  God!* 

'  You  wax  warm  and  eloquent.  Aunt 
Margaret,'  said  John,  with  a  rather  pro- 
voking smile. 

*  I  must  speak  warmly  where  I  feel  so 
deeply,  John.* 

Gertrude  had  found  this  last  homily 
quite  too  much  for  her  patience,  and  had 
made  a  precipitate  and  inglorious  retreat. 
Pacing  up  and  down  the  garden  walks, 
with  a  tread  of  such  unnecessary  energy 
as  made  the  soft  sodden  gravel  crunch 
beneath  her  feet,  she  strove  to  recover 
from  her  undignified  excitement;  mean- 
while tearing  to  pieces,  with  unconscious 
fingers,  the  last  late  rose  in  the  garden, 
of  which,  at  another  time,  she  would  have 
been  as  thoughtfully  tender  as  if  it  had 
been  a  sentient  thing.  At  first  her 
mind  was  full  of  bitter  thoughts;  of 
repinings  against  things  that  were,  of 
cravings  for  things  that  might  have 
been;  of  impatience  of  restraint,  long- 
ing for  perfect  freedom;  of  vague,  restless, 
boundless,  daring  aspirations;  of  burn- 
ing desire  to  do  and  to  be  many  great 
and  marvellous  things.  She  almost 
scorned  herself  that  she  was  but  a  wo- 
man, but  in  the  same  moment  resolved 
so  to  live  that  she  should  become  a  glory 
and  boast  to  her  sex;  a  splendid  proof  of 
what  their  so-called  weakness  might 
achieve.  How  ?  Oh,  that  is  a  question 
with  which  such  daring  dreamei*s  do  not 
trouble  themselves  over-much.  The  how 
is  a  troublesome  inquiry,  a  practi'cality 
about  which  they  Will  not  think  now, 
they  put  it  from  them  to  be  answered  by 
the  future.  Yet  Gertrude  Elton  had 
many  ambitious  schemes,  broad  and  vague; 
self  the  centre  of  them  all.  Her  heart 
beat  fast,  her  cheek  burned,  her  step  was 
hurried  and  uneven,  her  keen  eye  looking 
far  on  saw  the  consummation  of  toil  and 
endeavour;  saw  by  the  flattering  vivid 
light  of  imagination  a  glorious  life-drama, 
herself  the  triumphant  queen  and  heroine. 
Had  it  been  a  wild,  windy  night,  or  blow- 
ing, boisterous  day,  she  might  long  have 
continued  to  weave  such  brilliant,  glow- 
ing, bewildering  dream- tissue.    But  it 


was  a  still  autumn  evening,  an  evenag 
with  no  apparent  sympathy  for  anytkisg 
earthly,  save  earthly  sorrow  and  decay; 
and  its  chill  and  stillness  gradually  o^ 
into  Gertrude's  souL 

Late  autumn  days,  how  full  t^eyarcoC 
quiet,  mysterious  power !  There  is  some- 
thing mystic  in  the  very  paleness  and 
dimness  of  their  hues.  At  evening  the 
soul  stands  before  thenS,  awestruck  and 
spell-bound  as  in  a  bright,  holy,  uncom- 
prehended  presence.  Unearthly  whispers, 
low,  faint  dirges,  are  borne  along  on  thdi 
stealthy  everung  winds;  ghastly  eyes  peer 
forth  from  their  evening  shades;  gbas^ 
forms  enwrap  themselves  in  their  white, 
thin  mists.  The  mere  stirring  among 
dead  leaves  lying  thick  at  our  feet  seans 
instinct  with  meaning  and  mystery — ^not 
the  wind  stirs  them,  but  some  expiring 
breath,  and  our  souls  thrill  with  awful 
expectation. 

Gertrude  was  not  in  the  mood  to  fed 
the  full  power  of  any  such  quieting  in- 
fluence, yet  something  of  it  she  did  ex- 
perience. The  grand  regnant  calm  re- 
buked and  humbled  her,  and  it  was  with 
a  slow  step  and  grave  face  that  she  turned 
towards  home.  The  walls  of  the  cottage 
had  in  the  summer  been  clothed  with 
luxuriant  -  growing  creepers ;  jasmine, 
honeysuckle,  clematis,  and  climbing  roses, 
had  twined  loving  arms  round  the  old 
grey  stones.  One  spray  of  jasmine, 
lone  remnant  of  the  host  of  starry  eyes 
that  gleamed  forth  months  ago,  still  re- 
mained, swinging  disconsolately  to  and 
fro  in  every  puff  of  wind,  its  whiteness 
and  brightness  tarnished  by  the  damp 
November  air.  It  flung  itself  towards 
Gertrude  as  she  passed;  she  could  have 
fancied  that  it  appealed  to  her  for  sym- 
pathy and  protection,  so  she  plucked  it, 
and  it  was  laid  with  a  peacemaking  smile 
on  her  aunt's  lap  when  she  went  iu. 

*  See,  aunt,  1  took  compassion  on  the 
poor  lone  flower;  it  looked  melancholy 
out  there  in  the  cold.  It  is  not  the  h&t 
rose  0^  summer,'-^and  she  thought  with 
some  compunction  of  the  treatment  that 
had  received  at  her  hands — *  but  a  still 
more  exclusively  summer  flower.* 

*A  flag  of  peace,  a  white  signal,  eh, 
Gertrude  1  *  asked  her  brother;  and  her 
aunt  smiled.  Gertrude,  however,  was 
not  to  be  so  soon  raffled  again. 

A  very  pleasant  place  was  that  parlour 
at  Ash  Grove,  with  its  large  bow-window, 
into  which  the  sun  seemed  always  anxious 
to  shinC;  and  its  old-fashioned  cosy  look; 
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the  clear,  bright  fire  sent  a  warm,  home- 
like feeling  into  Gertrude's  heart,  chilled 
as  sb.e  was  by  her  long  musing  in  the 
outer  air. 

Its  peacefulness  was  not  broken  that 
evening   by    any    further   outbreak    of 
wordy  warfare.      Soon  the  clicking  of 
Mrs    Esser/s  knitting^  needles,  and  the 
pvirring  of  her  privileged  cat,  were  the 
only  sounds  that  disputed  the  doniirtion 
over  silence  with  the  monotonous  ticking 
of  the  old-fashioned,  loud-voiced  clock  in 
the   hall.    John,  according  to  .his  u^ual 
custom,  left  them  as  soon  as  tea  was  over, 
and  went  to  his  own  room,  where  he  passed 
the  long  evening,  often  a  great  part  of 
the  niglit,  in  the  hard,  labortous  reading 
of  uninviting-looking  great  volumes,  with 
which  that  sacred  apartment  was  encum- 
hered.     While  Gertrude,  bringing  her 
books  and  papers  to  the  room  where  her 
aunt  sat,  was  soon  too  much  engrossed  by 
their  contents  to  utter  a  word,  or  lift  her 
eyes  from  their  pages.    They  were  cer- 
tainly not  a  social  party;  and  good  Mrs 
Essery  often  found  the  long  winter  days 
and  evenings  spent  in  the  house  of  her 
student  nephew  and  niece  rather  tedious 
and  dreary. 

The  village  of  Midford,  near  which 
Ash  Grove  was  situated,  did  not  offer 
much  society,  or  opportunity  of  making 
friends  to  Mrs  Essery;  nor  did  it  hold 
out  many  temptations  to  John  and  Ger- 
trude to  break  through  the  usual  routine 
of  their  studious  lives.  Although  near 
enough  London  to  be  convenient  for  John, 
who  had  often  business  to  transact  in  that 
centre  of  perpetual  motion,  it  was  far 
&ough  off,  and  sufficiently  difficult  of 
approach,  to  prevent  its  having  yet  been 
transformed  from  its  old-world  simplicity 
and  quiet  into  a  fashionable  and  noisy 
suburb. 

Its  seclusion,  and  that  total  absence  of 
society  which  had  greatly  attracted  John 
towards  it,  had  nevertheless  been  disad- 
vantageous to  him,  and  still  more  so  to 
Gertrude.  In  her  shorter  life,  spent 
almost  wholly  in  this  place,  she  had 
little  opportunity  of  associating  with  her 
equals  and  superiors,  and  this  had 
strengthened  the  natural  tendency  of 
her  character  to  «eZf-reliance  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

To  her  brother  John,  who  was  nearly 
ten  years  older  than  herself,  she  indeed 
looked  up  with  considerable  veneration, 
but  his  ambition  for  her,  on  whom  he 
looked  as  a  part  of  himself;  and  his  exag- 


gerated opinion  of  her  really  considerable 
and  unusual  endowments,  caused  the  in- 
fluence he  had  over  her  to  be  of  anything 
but  a  beneficial  kind. 

CHAPTER  II. 

*  Grood  news!  good  news!*  cried  John 
Elton,  one  cold  December  morning,  look- 
ing up  from  a  just-opened  letter  with  a 
radiant  smile,  that  shed  an  unwonted 
warmth  and  brightness  over  his  generally 
plain  and  petrified-looking  face;  *  news  of 
aii  old  college  friend  of  whom  I  have  heard 
nothing  for  many  years — ^for  many  yq^i*s,' 
he  repeated,  somewhat  sadly,  as  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  broken  off  that 
friendship  which,  when  he  was  younger, 
and  it  may  be  happier  and  warmer- 
hearted,  he  had  thought  of,  and  spoken 
of,  as  one  that  should  prove  long  as  life, 
strong  as  death.  -  He  called  to  mind  how 
gradually  he  had  become  enwrapped  in 
himself;  how  his  oWn  prospects  and  career 
had  become  all-engro?sing,  and  all  things 
not  tending  towards  one  end — his  own  ad- 
vancement— ^had  been  disregarded.  Not 
80  plainly  did  the  selfishness  of  his  past 
life  present  itself  to  him,  but  a  faint 
glimmering  of  truth  shed  light  enough  to 
Show  him  some  facts  in  disagreeably  strong 
relief.  Latterly  his  devotion  to  Ger- 
trude's interests  had  satisfied  him  of  his 
own  magnanimity.  At  present  those 
interests  ran  smoothly  and  tranquilly 
beside  his  own,  the  two  almost  forn\ing 
one  current.  Should  the  waters  of  her 
life,  breaking  into  wild  freedom,  choose 
to  make  for  themselves  an  independent 
channel,  crossing,  perhaps,  his  own  ?  What 
theni  He  did  not  contemplate  such  a 
possibility.  Was  she  not  his,  moulded 
according  to  his  will,  formed  according  to 
his  ideal  1 

*  Well,  and  are  yoti  not  going  to  tell  us 
^hat  this  news  is?*  asked  at  once  his 
aunt^  and  sister.  '  Who  is  this  friend  1 
What  is  he?  What  have  you  heard 
about  him? — three  questions  to  begin 
with.* 

John  shook  himself  out  of  his  reverie 
with  something  wonderfully  like  a  sigh. 

*  His  name  is  Gilbert  Karne;  he  is  now 
in  London;  but  if  we  can  meet  with  a 
house  likely  to  suit  him  and  his  mother; 
he  will  come  here  early  next  spring  for 
change  of  air.  His  health  has  been  but 
indifferent  lately,  and  he  is  ordered  into 
country  quarters.  By  the  by,  aunt,  he 
says  that  the  fact  of  your  hving  here, 
which  his  mother  has  just  discovered, 
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makes  them  give  Midford,  of  which  they 
know  nothing  else,  the  preference  over 
any  other  place.* 

*  My  living  here !  What  do  they  know 
of  me  r  cried  Mrs  Essery,  completely  be- 
wildered. *Karne/  she  repeated,  in  a 
meditative  manner*  ^I  think  I  have 
heard  the  name,  but  I  cannot  recall 
where,  when,  or  who  bore  it;  my  memory 
for  names,  you  know,  always  is  bad.  Do, 
John,  tell  me  what  you  know  about  this 
MrsKame?* 

'  Gilbert  writes  that  you  and  Mrs  Kame, 
then  Mary  Millar,  were  dear  friends  and 
companions  at  school  in  girlish  days,  and 
that * 

*Mary  Millar!  oh  yes,  surely  1  re- 
member her  full  well  And  she  is  com- 
ing here  1  Well,  strange  and  improbable 
things  come  to  pass  in  this  world  of  ours,* 
was  Mrs  Essery's  natural,  if  not^  original 
remark.  *  Gertrude,  you  must  often  have 
heard  me  speak  of  Mary  Millar,  who 
married  at  eighteen,  and  went  to  India^ 
where  she  lost  her  husband  and  three 
eldest  children.  It  is  five-and-twenty 
years  since  last  I  heard  of  her,  and  I 
thought  she  too  was  dead.  This  Gilbert 
must  be  the  youngest  child,  born  after 
his  father's  death,  a  baby  the  last  time 
she  wrote.  It  is  strange  you  should 
never  have  spoken  of  him  to  me,  if  he  was 
your  friend,  John.* 

*  Not  very  strange,  aunt.  It  was  long 
ago,  before  you  came  to  live  with  us, 
before  out  mother  died,  that  I  knew  most 
of  him.  We  have  not  corresponded,  and 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  him,  for  yeai*s; 
and  it  seems  that  it  is  to  you  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  opportunity  of  renewing 
the  acquaintance.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  him  again.  He  is  older  and  wiset 
now,  so,  I  daresay,  we  shall  suit  each 
other  better.' 

*  Now  you  and  Aunt  Essery  have  dis- 
cussed your  reminiscences,  it  is  my  turn 
to  put  questions,  and  to  haVe  my  curi- 
osity, which  is  of  course  great,  satisfied. 
What  kind  of  man  is  this  Mr  Kame?  Is 
he  clever  and  cultivated?  Did  he  study 
hard  at  college?*  questioned  Gertrude. 

*Is  he  like  his  mother,  I  wonder?*  half- 
mused,  half-asked.  Aunt  Margaret.  *  A 
noble  girl  she  was,  high-spirited,  yet 
gentle;  strong-willed  and  impulsive,  and 
yet  ever  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
others.* 

*  One  at  a  time  with  your  questions, 
ladies;  and  I  think  yours  ought  to  be  the 
first  turn,  Gertrude.    Yes,  Gilbert  Earne 


was  undoubtedly  clever,  bad   talent,  g^ 
nius;  yet  he  made  no  great  figure  at  col- 
lege; he  never  could  apply  himself  to  re- 
gular, hum-drum,  hard  work;    bat  he 
thought  hard,  although  he  would  not  read 
hard,  t  am  sure.     He  was  considered  odd 
and  eccentric,  I  believe;  there  certainly 
was  a  Very  startling  originality  about 
him — so  much  sincerity  and  earnestness 
— ^that,  while  I  laughed  at  his  simplid^ 
and  trustfulness,  I  was  always  obliged  to 
respect  him*    I  never  felt  I  quite  under- 
stood him;  often  had  a  kind  of  uneasy 
feeling  that  there  was  a  depth  in  him  I 
could  not  fathom ;  yet  he  made  me  love 
him.    The  principle  of  our  mutual  at- 
tachment must  have  been  the  unphiloso- 
phical  one  of  the  attraction  of  like  for 
unlike.*    (John  had  sunk  back  in  his 
chair,  and  was  evidently  more  indulging 
in  a  retrospective  reverie  than  talking  to 
Gertrude.)     *  His  influence  with  me  was 
strange  and  contradictory;  he  was  always 
talking  of  earnestness,  and  urging  it  upon 
me  as  a  duty,  to  Ao  earnestly  and  with 
my  might  whatever  I  found  to  do;  and 
yet  his  society  unsettled  me;  filled  me 
with  uneasy  doubts  as  to  whether  I  had 
taken  right  views  of  life;  with  question- 
ings as  to  the  aim.  and  the  end  which 
I  had  proposed  to  myself;  made  me  alto- 
gether restless  and  dissatisfied.     He  was 
intended  for  the  church.    Some  scruples, 
which  I  thought  trivial  and  uniraportent, 
even  then  had  begun  to  spring  up  in  his 
mind  concerning  his  future  vocation.    I 
suppose  they  triumphed  in  the  end,  for 
he  has  never  taken  orders.    It  is  a  pity, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  fit  for  a 
religious  teacher,  having  what  one  might 
call  a  naturally  and  necessarily  religious 
mind.* 

*  Your  answers  to  my  questions  have 
certainly  been  long  and  elaborate,  yet  I 
have  gathered  no  very  dear  idea  of  the 
kind  of  individual  described  from  them. 
However,  I  should  say  that  he  was  want- 
ing in  firmness,  steadiness,  and  real  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  therefore  rather 
an  object  for  contempt  or  pity,  than  for 
admiration,*  decided  Gertrude. 

*I  thought  so  once,  Gertrude,  but  I 
believe  experience  convinced  me  of  the 
contl-ary.  It  was  no  common  degree  of 
firmness  that  could  have  kept  a  young 
man  of  his  social,  mirth-loving  character 
so  completely  out  of  all  the  dissipation 
then  in  vogue,  and  have  preserved  so  sus- 
ceptible a  temperament  wholly  pure  from 
moral  taint.     Your  patience  has  been 
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tried.  Aunt  Essery.  I  can  answer  your 
question,  for  I  once  passed  a  short  part 
of  SL  vacation  at  Mrs  Karne's  house. 
There  was  then  a  very  strong  likeness 
between  Gilbert's  face  and  his  mother's; 
you  could  hardly  tell  in  what  it  lay,  for 
in  feature  they  were  not  aUke;  There  was 
something  massive,  striking,  and  very 
noble -looking  about  Mrs  Karne's  head, 
wb  ich  was  wanting  to  Gilbert ;  yet  one  could 
not  have  pronounced  her  mas(Juline-look- 
ing,  or  Gilbert  effeminate.  I  am  no  phy- 
siognomist, or  perhaps  I  could  nicely  de- 
fine the  difference.' 

*  Did  you  see  enough  of  Mrs  Kame  to 
be  able  to  judge  whether  this  likeness 
was  at  all  of  the  mind  V 

*  I  should  say  that  there  was  a  strong 
sirailarity  there  too.  I  remember,  among 
other  things,  that  Gilbert  had  a  very  rare 
and  exquisite  talent  for  music,  which  he 
had  certainly  inherited  from  his  mother' 

'  I  long  to  see  them,  and  judge  for  my- 
self.* 

'  For  my  part,'  said  Gertrude,  *  I  do 
not  find  John's  description  so  very  much 
to  my  taste,  that  I  shall  suffer  much  from 
impatience.  1  think  music  rather  a  use- 
less and  frivolous  pursuit  for  a  man,  what- 
ever it  may  be  for  a  woman,  with  nothing 
better  to  do.' 

'  0,  consistency,  consistency,  thy  name 
is  certainly  not  woman!'  cried  John,  with 
a  provoking  laugh.  '  Hear  the  upholder 
of  equality,  and  of  woman's  rights,  pro- 
^  noimce  music  to  be  a  frivolous  pursuit  for 
a  man,  but  well  enough  for  a  woman!' 

'You  did  not  hear  me  out,  John,'  said 
Gertrude,  with  an  angry  flush  reddening 
her  face;  *you  do  not  know  how  I  was 
going  to  qualify  my  statements;  besides, 
I  had  already  said,  for  a  woman  with  wo- 
thing  better  to  do;  unfortunately,  many 
women  are  still  included  in  that  denomi- 
nation, though  not  all.  I  never  attempt 
to  uphold  that  women  in  their  present 
state  are  men's  equals,  but  I  would  have 
it  known,  that  they  might  be,  ought  to 
be,  and  in  the  future  shall  be.' 

*  Hear,  hear,'  cried  John,  who,  with  all 
his  gravity,  studiousness,  and  hard-work- 
ingness,  could,  as  all  men  can,  be  mis- 
chievous enough  sometimes;  'you,  Ger- 
trude Elton,  will  both  preach  and  live 
this  truth,  will  you  not]  Nay!  nay!  I 
did  not  mean  really  to  mock  you.  Se- 
riously, I  believe  that  whatever  you  will, 
you  can  do.  Be  steadfast,  and  live  down 
the  world's  scorn^  and  your  brother  John's 
taunts  also.' 
Vol.  III. 


*  But,  in  defence  of  my  music-loving 
friend  and  her  son,  I  must  just  say,'  in- 
terposed Aunt  Margaret,  '  that  this  very 
Gertrude  Elton,  who  sternly  denounces 
music,  is,  or  might  be,  if  she  would,  a  true 
musician  in  souL' 

*That  is  one  of  the  unfounded  and 
paradoxical  statements  you  love  to  make 
about  me.  Aunt  Essery!' 

'  Well,  I  must  be  off,'  said. John;  '  our 
long  breakfast-table  chat  about  the  Karnes 
has  broken  into  the  golden  hours  of  the 
morning.* 

'Why  golden  hours?  as  Peter  asks 
the  musicians:  "Music  with  her  silver 
sound" — why  silver  sound?' 

'  Shall  I  answer  you  as  practically  as 
learned  commentators  have  answered 
Peter? — goldeUj  because  gold -earning 
hours.' 

'  Your  answer  is  certainly  as  good  as 
the  original,  but  both  are  very  bad,  be- 
longing to  this  hard  and  money-making 
age,'  pronounced  romantic,  youthful- 
hearted  Mrs  Essery,  as  she  left  the  room 
to  set  about  her  household  avocations, 
with  joy  nestling  at  her  heart,  at  the 
prospect  of  again  seeing  the  dear  friend 
of  her  youth;  and  soon  after,  while 
nephew  and  niece  had  almost  entirely 
forgotten  the  subject  of  the  morning's 
conversation,  having  overlaid  it  with  far 
weightier  matters,  she  was  pouring  her 
feelings  out  on  paper,  as  rapidly  as  her 
somewhat  stiff  and  difficult  penmanship 
permitted  —  asking  questions  innume- 
rable, all  suggested  by  a  tender,  loving 
interest,  and  telling  likewise  somewhat  of 
her  own  lot  in  life---of  its  shadows  and 
sunshine-cleaving  the  shadows  in  the 
shade,  or  only  using  them  to  bring  out 
more  strongly  some  bright  particular  spots 
of  unclouded  light.  Truly  the  swiftness 
of  the  pen  no  more  denotes  the  earnest- 
ness of  heart  that  dictates  than  does  swift- 
ness of  speech  denote  fulness  of  meaning. 
Good  Mrs  Essery's  letter  took  very  long 
to  write;  often  the  pen  stopped  altogether, 
the  hand  being  required  to  wipe  tears  of  af- 
fectionate sympathy  from  the  dimmed  eyes ; 
at  the  best  it  travelled  but  slowly;  while 
John's  scraped  and  scratched  rapidly  over 
the  broad  sheets,  as  he  elaborated  a  cri- 
tical paper  for  some  Quarterly  Review. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Time  passed  at  the  village  of  Midford, 
as  pass  it  will,  whfether  we  regard  it  as  an 
exacting,  tyrannous,  and  unrelenting  mas- 
ter—breaking our  wills— oppressing  us — 
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binding  heavy  burdens,  grievous  to  be 
borne,  upon  our  shoulders — fixing  us  by 
chains  that  can  only  be  broken  by  death 
to  his  iron-wheeled  chariot,  chains  of  days, 
weeks,  months,  and  years; — or  as  a  useful, 
trusty,  but  not  pliable,  or  easy-to-be-en- 
treated servant,  a  true  minister  unto  us, 
helping  us  along  life's  road — ^not  allowing 
us  to  pause  to  pluck  all  the  flowers  that 
grow  by  the  wayside,  thus  preserving  us 
from  the  sting  of  serpents  lurking  beneath 
them — not  suffering  us  to  take  much  re- 
pose now  while  it  is  day,  but  steadily 
bearing  us  on  to  a  safe  and  enduring 
rest,  to  a  quiet  place  where  we  may 
spend  the  night,  during  which  no  man 
can  work. 

To  Mrs  Essery,  the  three  months  that 
elapsed  ere  she  could  begin  to  expect  the 
arrival  of  the  Karnes  seemed  very  long. 
Never  before  had  Aunt  Margaret  been 
known  to  show  so  much  impatience  of  the 
protracted  lingering  of  winter.  Yet  she 
found  numberless  Uttle  labours  of  love  to 
perform  in  and  about  the  house  she  had 
chosen  for  her  friends.  Not  that  there 
was  very  much  choice  in  the  matter. 
Midford  did  not  boast  of  more  than  three 
uninhabited  dwellings.  Of  these,  one  was 
a  very  small  and  inconvenient  tenement, 
pretty  enough  externally,  but  with  no- 
thing but  that  outward  prettiness  to  re- 
commend it.  Another  was  a  large,  ram- 
bling farm-house,  which,  having  somehow, 
quite  innocently  and  unconsciously,  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  haunted, 
had,  in  consequence  of  this  evil  reputa- 
tion, fallen  into  disrepair,  and  become  so 
dilapidated,  that  to  make  it  fit  for  the 
reception  of  creatures  yet  clothed  in  flesh, 
and  subject  to  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  wotdd  have  taken  a  much  longer  time, 
and  required  a  much  larger  expenditure, 
than  Aunt  Margaret  would  be  willing  to 
wait,  or  the  Karnes  to  afford.  The  third 
and  chosen  mansion  was  unobjectionable 
in  every  way,  except  that  it  was  rather 
too  far  from  Ash  Qrove  to  please  the 
affectionate,  and  not  very  active,  Mrs 
Essery.  It  was  on  the  hill,  or  slope,  as 
we  inhabitants  of  really  hilly  districts 
should  call  it,  just  opposite  the  one  on 
which  Ash  Grove  was  situated.  The  gar- 
den, orchards,  and  field,  to  walk  down; 
the  little  stream  to  cross,  on  a  bridge  of 
rather  primitive  construction  ;  and  then 
the  two  steep  fields  and  the  long  fir-tree 
walk  to  ascend — these  seemed  formidable 
obstacles  to  Mrs  Essery.  However,  love 
can  lend  feet,  if  not,  as  has  often  been 


asserted,  wings;  and  Aunt  Margaret  Boen 
became  comparatively  an  accomplislied 
walker. 

Spring  came  at  length,  and  spring  st 
Midford  was  very  lovely,  as  where  is  it 
not]     The  east  winds  had  at  last  de- 
parted, and  the  morning  brightness  was 
not  the  cold  mockery  it  had  so  long  been. 
There  was  real  warmth  in  the  sunshine, 
real  softness  in  the  wind.    Spring  flowers 
were  showing  bravely  in  the  borders  of 
the  garden  at  Ash  Grove,  and  their  scent 
came  pleasantly  in  at  the  open  window 
of  the  pretty  breakfast  parlour.     From 
the  greening,  tasselled  larches,  sparkling 
drops  fell,  as  the  light  west  wind  shook  the 
night's  rain  from  then*  tresses;  that  same 
swe^  west  wind  brushed  the  too  heavy 
moisture  from  many  an  opening  bud  and 
blossom;  raised  many  a  bowed-down  head; 
made  everything  radiant  and    smiling. 
Even  the  stern  old  Scotch  fir,^  the  grim 
warder  of  the  place,  seemed  penetrated 
and  mollified  by  that  soft  wind  and  the 
warm  sun;  its  dusky,  many-fingered  hands 
caught  some  little  lustre  from  the  rain- 
drops and  the  light,  and  it  stretched  them 
forth  benignantly  to  receive  the  spring's 
benediction,  and  to  bestow  its  own  upon 
humble  things  below;    spring-life  had 
thrilled  through  its  dark  and  sluggish 
sap;  and  the  flowers,  light-hued,  delicate, 
and  fragile,  that  clustered  at   its  feet 
might,  this  smiling  morn,  have  looked  up 
to  its  dusky  head  with  not  less  reverence,    ' 
but  with  less  awe  and  fear,  than  seemed 
their  wont.    Yes,  the  old  tree's  fingers   | 
pointed  less  mockingly  and  scornfully,  j 
and  were  held  up  less  menacingly,  than 
usual,  though  the  light  larches  did  wave 
to  and  fro  most  wantonly  and  needlessly, 
and  bow,  and  beckon,  and  whisper  sau- 
cily, taunting  the  tender,  timid  ash-trees 
with  their   yet  black  buds   arid   bare 
branches.  The  orchards,  too,  were  whiten- 
ing, not  with  age,  but  ?rith  renewed  youth; 
the  snows  of  early  pear  and  plum  blos- 
som lay  thick  upon  the  shaggy  heads  of 
moss-grown  trees,  floated  upon  the  wind, 
and  flitted  softly  down  to  deck  the  green 
grass  with  pearl-hued  petals.    The  mur- 
mur of  the  stream  in  the  bottom  of  the 
little  valley,  and  the  soft,  satisfied  cooing 
of  Mrs  Esser/s  pigeons  and  doves,  set  to 
soft  music  the  gentle  movement  of  the 
scene. 

With  her  loving  face  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  the  morning.  Aunt  Maigaret 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  breakfast 
beU.     '  A  beautiful  morning  for  our  tera- 
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vellers/  she  exclaimed,  as  she  met  John 
and  Gertrade. 

'  Our  travellers !  Is  it  to-day  they  are 
coming  ?  Yes,  this  is  the  5th  of  April, 
to  be  sure;  I  had  quite  forgotten  they 
iwere  coming  to-day,  though  !'  said  John. 
'  So  had  I,'  said  Gertrude;  '  or  rather 
I  don't  think  that  I  ever  knew  exactly 
^wheu  they  were  expected.' 

John  continued,  thinking  aloud,  *  And 
so  my  old  friend  Gilbert  Kame  will  be 
liere  to-day.    Is  he  altered  much  I  won- 
der ?    It  is  long  ago,  long  ago; — will  he 
find  me  altered  ?  ulm  I  altered?  Well! 
wondering  is  a  very  unprofitable  employ- 
ment !  *    He  said  this  with  a  real  and 
most  undoubted  sigh.    Why  should  John 
Elton  sigh  ?    Surely  he  has  no  cause;  if 
he  is  changed  lie  cannot  help  that;  do  we 
not  all  change  1    His  hair  is  turning  grey 
early;  he  has  lost  much  of  the  freshness 
ofearly  manhood  before  his  time.  But  has 
he  not  a<;hieved  muchT  Has  he  not 
mounted  the  steep  and  rugged  hill;  and 
does  he  not  now  walk  with  comparative 
ease  along  the  high  road  leading  to  fame 
and  fortune?    And  what  has  he  lost? 
Surely  nothing  worth  the  keeping.   Once, 
long  ago,  a  precious  jewel  lay  at  his  feet; 
it  would  have  hindered  his  onward  course 
to  have  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  and  bestow 
it  away  carefully,  heedfuUy,  as  it  deserved; 
80  he  set  his  foot  upon  it,  and  crushed  it. 
Does  its  dust  cleave  to  him  still  ?   Once, 
long  ago,  there  met  him  upon  his  way 
one  who  offered  him  a  staff— he  was 
strong,  young,  and  active,  he  scorned  it, 
and  refused  its  aid.  .^  Does  he  want  it  to 
lean  on  now  ? 

'  You  will  go  with  me  this  evening  to 
meet  the  coach,  will  you  not?'  asked 
Aunt  Margaret;  *  at  six  o'clock,  I  think, 
it  generally  passes.' 

*  Certainly,  and  then  we  must  go  up  to 
Beech  Cottage,  to  do  its  honours  to  our 
friends.  By  the  by,  is  it  ready  for  them  ? 
I  am  sorry  I  have  not  thought  to  go  and 
see,  but  really  I  had  no  idea  the  time  of 
theu*  coming  was  drawing  so  near.' 

*Yes,  I  have  seen  everything  made 
comfortable;  I  have  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  you  know.  I  do  not  think  they  will 
find  anything  essential  wanting.' 

Mrs  Essery  did  not  tell  them  how  it 
had  been  her  habit  for  tlie  last  six  weeks 
to  go  there,  every  day  that  she  could  pos- 
sibly get  out,  always  finding,  or  fancying, 
that  something  more  remained  to  do  in 
the  way  of  arrangement  and  re-arrange- 
ment; nor  how  she,  and  the  boy  who  was 


gardener  at  Ash  Grove,  had  restored 
order  to  the  chaos  of  the  neglected  gar- 
den, having  had  a  regular  and  fatiguing 
campaign  with  certain  encroachhig  and 
hard-to-be-eradicated  weeds,  which,  hav- 
ing taken  firm  possession  of  the  soil,  were 
very  loath  to  leave  it. 

'  Can  you  spare  time  to  walk  over  with 
me  this  morning,  Gertrude,  and  see  all 
my  arrangements  ?  I  am  anxious  to  have 
another  opinion  concerning  them;  you 
may  be  able  to  suggest  some  improve- 
ment. Now,  don't  say  nay;  such  a  lovely 
morning,  it  is  a  shame  to  stay  in  the 
house.  I  am  sure  a  walk  will  do  you 
good.' 

*  If  you  really  wish  it,  aunt,  of  course 
I  will  go.  But  I  have  much  to  do  this 
morning.  John  said  he  wanted  me  to * 

*  Never  mind  me — ^go,'  said  John,  for 
once  interposing  in  favour  of  idleness. 

*  Perhaps  you  can  manage  to  oblige  us 
both,  dear;  I  will  wait  till  the  aftemo9n, 
if  you  like.' 

And  so  it  was  settled;  but  Mrs  Essery 
did  not  find  it  easy  to  be  patient  that 
morning,  she  longed  to  be  going  to  see 
how  everything  was  looking.  She  settled 
herself  in  her  usual  seat  in  the  sunny 
window,  and  took  out  her  work;  Aunt 
Margaret  had  always  plenty  of  work  to 
do.  That  pleasant  seat  was  a  place  from 
which  she  did  not  generally  move  for  any 
light  matter  or  trifling  inducement;  this 
morning  it  could  not  have  been  as  com- 
fortable as  usual — ^at  all  events  it*could 
not  retain  her  for  many  minutes  together. 
She  puzzled  herself  to  try  and  remember 
something  forgotten,  or  to  discover  any- 
thing further  she  could  possibly  do  for  the 
adornment  of  the  house.  She  robbed  the 
garden  of  all  its  early  treasures,  calling  to 
mind  how  *  dear  Mary'  had  always  loved 
to  have  flowers  in  her  room,  and  how, 
especially,  she  had  loved  the  delicate 
spring-blossoms.  So  the  Ash  Grove  gar- 
den was  despoiled  of  its  gems,  for  those 
at  Beech  Cottage  were  to  be  plucked  by 
no  hands  save  their  mistress's.  At  last 
the  afternoon  came,  and  Gertrude  was 
ready — she  was  never  unpunctual.  Any 
one  would  have  been  struck  by  the  con- 
trast between  aunt  and  niece,  as  they 
walked  together.  Gertrude  was  tall  and 
stately,  with  a  queenlike  dignity  in  her 
manner;  her  hair  was  very  dark;  and  her 
eyes  had  a  depth  of  shadow  in  them  that 
made  them,  too,  look  dark,  though,  when 
seen  in  bright  light,  and  wide-opened, 
which  they  seldom  were,  they  were  of  a 
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violet-blue.  Mrs  Essery  was  small  and 
fhigile- looking;  fair,  with  light  brown 
hair,  and  meek,  kind,  brown  eyes.  But, 
to  any  one  looking  beneath  the  surface, 
looking  on  the  outward  as  but  a  faint 
type  of  the  inward,  a  more  subtle  con- 
trast would  have  been  visible.  There  was 
a  want  of  quiet  and  repose  about  Ger- 
trude that  typified  an  incomplete,  imper- 
fect, and  unharmonised  inner  life;  it  is 
true  she  was  dignified  and  queenly-look- 
ing, but  it  was  in  what  might  be  called 
almost  a  savage  way;  of  true  Christian 
dignity  —  the  dignity  of  repose  —  Mrs 
Essery  had  by  far  the  greater  share. 

Even  Gertrude's  step  now,  walking 
slower  than  her  wont,  accommodating 
her  pace  to  her  aunt's,  betrays  impatience 
and  impetuosity,  curbed,  however,  by  a 
strong  effort  Of  will.  There  is  superflu- 
ous energy  about  her — -what  she  does  she 
certainly  does  with  all  her  might,  and 
that  might  is  often  greater  than  the  oc- 
casion requures.  .  Had  her  figure  been 
less  hght  and  graceful,  this  constant 
effort  and  self-consciousness  would  cer- 
tainly have  laid  her  open  to  the  charge  of 
awkwardness. 

*Are  you  not  curious  to  see  our  new 
neighbours,  Gertrude]'  asked  Aunt  Mar- 
garet, making  the  while  vain  endeavours 
to  keep  step  with  her  niece. 

*  To  tell  the  truth,  aunt,  I  have  been 
too  busy  to  indulge  curiosity;  John  always 
keeps  me  very  fully  employed,  you  know; 
but  now  you  have  beguiled  me  into  idle- 
ness, no  doubt  that  dangerous  foe  of  idle 
people  will  attack  me.  I  shall  be  much 
interested  in  seeing  your  old  friend,  aunt,' 
she  added,  sweetly.  Gertrude  could  be 
very  sweet  sometimes;  and  the  spring 
beauty  that  had  mollified  the  grim  old 
fir  might  well  soften  her  young  spirit. 

^  Thank  you,  dear;  1  am  sure  you  will 
soon  learn  to  love  her,  if,'  she  added, 
smiling,  '  you  will  allow  yourself  time  to 
do  so.  She  will  suit  you  and  understand 
you  better  "than  I  do;  she  was  always 
more  quick  and  clever;  indeed,  I  do  not 
know  what  could  have  made  her  love  me 
as  she  did,  she  was  greatly  my  superior  in 
every  way.' 

Gertrude  knew  her  aunt's  simplicity 
and  sincerity  too  well  to  answer  these 
self-depreciating  remarks  by  any  of  those 
compliments  they  are  generally  calculated 
to  elicit;  but,  though  she  said  nothing, 
she  thought  it  by  no  means  wonderful 
that  Aunt  Margaret  should  be  loved  by 
any  one  who  had  been  able  to  know  her 


well.  She  could  feel  and  admire  the 
beauty  of  Mrs  Essery's  character;  ii» 
more  easily,  it  may  be,  because  she  looked 
upon  herself  as  of  quite  a  different  order 
of  being,  and,  consequently,  had  never 
dreamed  of  imitating  what  she  could  ap- 
preciate in  another. 

*  What  a  beautiful  situation  it  is !'  she 
exclaimed,  as  they  emerged  firom  the  little 
fir-wood,  and  the  house  was  fall  in  sight. 
*  The  house,  too,  is  a  much  larger  and  bet- 
ter one  than  I  had  imagined;  that  must 
be  a  charming  room,  with  windows  down 
to  the  ground.' 

Mrs  Essery  was  panting  to  look  back 
and  take  breath,  after  having  mounted 
the  hill  With  unusual  rapidity,  and  Ger- 
trude continued  her  inspection.  'But 
look,  aunt,  she  continued,  surely  there  is 
some  one  in  the  garden  V 

*  It  can  be  no  one  but  the  servant,  who 
has  been  there  for  the  last  month  to  take 
care  of  the  house,  and  who  is  to  stay,  if 
Mrs  Kame  likes  her.  Or  perhaps  the 
boy,  just  finishing  up  the  garden,'  jm- 
swered  Mrs  Essery,  turning  round  quickly. 

^  Ko  !  it  is  a  lady,  in  a  widow's  cap  too; 
it  must  surely  be  Mrs  Karne;  a  gentle- 
man has  just  crossed  the  lawn,  and  is 
speaking  to  her.  Why,  they  must  have 
come  by  the  morning  coach;  how  early 
they  must  have  had  to  rise !  How  could 
they  find  the  house  though]' 

*  Oh,  I  mentioned  the  name;  besides,  all 
the  village  of  Midford  has  long  been 
aware  that  they  were  expected.  Come, 
let  us  walk  quickly;  they  have  not  seen 
us  yet.'  » 

It  proved  that  the  lady  and  gentleman 
were  really  Mrs  and  Mr  Kame,  and  that 
they  had  arrived  that  morning,  as  (Ger- 
trude surmised. 

Delight  and  surprise  at  meeting  them 
so  unexpectedly,  mingling  with  disap- 
pointment at  not  having  been  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  fear  that  something 
-^a  mysterious  important  something — 
might  still  be  wanting  to  their  comfort, 
together  with  loss  of  breath  from  her 
hurried  walk,  completely  bewildered  poor 
Mrs  Essery.  For  a  few  minutes  she  knew 
little  what  she  said  or  did,  and  broken 
exclamations  and  ejaculations  of  welcome 
and  delight  were  all  that  passed.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  each  of  the  friends  experienced 
at  first  some  surprise  and  disappointment, 
being  unprepared  for  so  great  a  change 
in  the  other,  though  conscious  how  much 
time  had  told  upbn  herself;  but  soon, 
when  mutual  and  most  hearty  and  heart- 
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felt  greetings  had  been  exchanged,  un- 
changed love  shed  the  old,  well-remem- 
"bered  light  upon  changed  features,  and 
each  could  recognise  the  old  expression 
in  the  new  face. 

Mrs  Kame  was  a  truly  noblC'looking 
woman.  There  were  no — ^what  novelists 
call — traces  of  former  beauty  about  her 
face.  In  youth  she  had  never  been  either 
beautiful  or  pretty;  had  often  been  pro- 
nounced plain.  Her  broad,  full  brow, 
which  had  never  *  been  smooth  as  Parian 
marble;'  her  deep  serene  eyes,  which  had 
never  been  'of  dazzling  lustre;'  her  ra- 
ther stem  mouth,  which  had  never  been 
'  rose-hued,'  had  more  than  gained  in  ex- 
pression what  they  had  lost  in  tint  and 
brightness.  Hers  was  one  of  those  faces . 
which,  plain,  though  interesting,  in  youth, 
when  played  upon  by  a  changeful,  u|isa- 
tisfied  ardent  spirit,  become  grand — ^al- 
most beautiful — ^when  a  soul  that  has 
been  tried,  purified,  nigh'  perfected,  shijies 
from  it  calmly  and  steadUy. 

Mrs  Kame  was  the  first  to  remember 
that  her  son  and  her  friend's  niece  were 
present,  and  as  yet  unnoticed.  Neither 
had,  however,  felt  impatient  of  the  long 
duration  of  greetings  from  which  they 
had  been  excluded;  they  had  found  full 
and  pleasant  occupation  in  watching  the 
meeting  of  the  two  friends.  Gertmde, 
having  for  once  completely  lost  her  self- 
consciousness,  stood  leaning  over  the  little 
garden  gate,  deeply  interested  in  the  dis- 
play of  such  fresh,  warm,  youthful  feel- 
ing from  two  staid,  middle-aged  women, 
and  looking  with  great  admiration  at  Mrs 
Kame's  fine  intellectual  head,  pondered 
over  many  traits  of  character  she  had 
heard  of  the  high-spirited,  rather  unma- 
nageable, Mary  Millar,  and  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  them  with  the  quiet  strength 
and  force  she  thought  she  could  read  in 
the  face  of  the  widowed  Mrs  Karne. 
What  the  nature  of  Gilbert  Kame's 
thoughts  might  be,  it  is  not  easy  te  say; 
he  had  certainly  been  occupied  part  of 
the  time  in  trying  to  discover  in  Gertrade 
some  likeness  to  his  old  friend,  John 
Elton.  On  his  mother's  tuming  to  him, 
remarking  that  she  had  not  yet  intro- 
duced him,  he  came  frankly  forward,  and 
shaking  hands  warmly  and  affectionately 
with  Mrs  Essery,  said,  *  I  know  you  so 
well  already,  from  often  hearing  of  you 
from  my  mother,  that  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  forget  we  are  personal  strangers; 
I  trust  you  will  do  the  same'.  By  Miss 
Elton,  too,'  he  continued,  tuming  to  Ger- 


tmde, *  I  shall  hope  soon  to  be  considered 
as  an  old  friend,  in  virtue  of  bygone  years 
spent  with  her  brother,  to  whom,  though, 
as  I  recollect  him,  I  cannot  discover  much 
likeness.* 

*No,  there  is  but  very  little  resem- 
blance between  my  nephew  and  niece. 
John  is  much  like  what  his  father  was, 
while  Gertrude  bears  a  still  stronger  like- 
ness to  her  mother,  my  sister  Kate,  Mary, 
I  think  you  knew  her  sjightly?' 

'J  saw  her  more  thap  once,  I  think, 
apd  have  often  heard  of  her.  Gilbert  is 
much  like  his  father;  people  call  him  like 
me,  but  he  is  both  physically  and  men- 
tally far  more  like  Colonel  Kame.' 

Gertmde  had  bestowed  ope  quick, 
searching  glance  upon  Mr  Karne,  and 
had  at  once  formed  her  own  estimate  of 
his  character  and  capabilities.  In  his 
low,  strait  brow,  she  owned  that  there 
was  considerable  intellectual  development, 
but  rather,  she  thought,  of  the  imagina- 
tive faculties,  which  she  was  inclined  to 
despise,  than  of  the  solid  and  more  prac- 
tically valuable  ones  which  she  prized.  In 
the  somewhat  dreamy  and  melancholy 
expression  of  his  deep-set,  indescribable- 
coloured  eyes,  she  saw  a  confirmation  of 
this  opinion.  There  was  something  effe- 
minate and  displeasing  to  her  also  in  the 
peculiar  fall  of  a  wave  of  sofb  brqwn  hair 
that  continually  drooped  over  his  eyes, 
and  in  the  gesture  with  which  it  was 
pushed  back.  His  mouth,  she  owned,  was 
beautiful;  and  the  rare,  quick,  fleeting 
smile  disclosed  teeth  of  inimitable  pearl- 
white,  and  of  irreproachable  regularity; 
but  in  the  Unes  of  that  mouth  she  fancied 
she  could  read  weakness,  in^esolution,  infir- 
mity of  purpose,  together  with  a  sensi- 
tiveness far  from  being  manly.  His  head, 
altogether,  she  thought  too  small;  his 
figure  too  fragile;  and  in  his  movements 
there  was  a  languor  and  listlessness  she 
was  inclined  to  ascribe  to  habitual  indo- 
lence, rather  than  to  the  ill  health  of 
which  his  mother  had  spoken.  There 
was  a  want  of  strength  and  breadth  about 
him.  On  the  whole,  Gertmde  had  formed 
anything  but  a  flattering  estimate  of  Gil- 
bert Kame,  and  was  inclined  accordingly 
to  treat  him  with  very  Uttle  ceremony  or 
consideration. 

*  Is  your  brother  at  home  to-day.  Miss 
Elton  ?  Ever  since  we  came  this  morning 
1  have  been  going  to  try  and  find  him 
out.  You  may  imagine  that  I  am  anxious 
to  see  him;  but  my  mother  has  detained 
me,  wanting  my  opinion  about  this,  that, 
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and  everything.     My  mother  spoils  me, 
you  must  know,  Mrs  Essery/ 

*  I  should  think  it  very  likely,'  answered 
Gertrude,  gravely.  Already  she  had  dis^ 
covered  in  his  words  a  strong  confinna- 
tion  of  her  opinion  that  he  must  be 
wanting  in  resolution. 

*  You  must  not  begin  to  judge  harshly 
of  me  so  soon,'  Miss  Elton,  he  answered, 
with  a  smile,  at  the  evident  sincerity  of 
her  reply.  *  But,  about  your  brother,  is 
he  much  altered  of  late,  much  aged  since 
I  knew  him,  should  you  think  1  It  is  a 
long  time  since,  and  seems  much  longer; 
he  must  be  past  thirty  now;  we  are  both 
growing  quite  old,'  he  said  with  a  sigh. 

Gertrude  hated  sighing,  and  despised 
those  who  indulged  in  so  idle,  silly,  and 
sentimental  a  habit.  *  Really,'  she  an- 
swered,' I  am  not  a  competent  judge  of 
any  change  that  may  have  taken  place  in 
my  brother  since  you  knew  him.  At 
that  time  he  looked  upon  me  as  a  mere 
child,  and  we  did  not  see  much  of  one 
another.  Elder  brothers  do  not  gene- 
rally trouble  themselves  much  atout  their 
little  sisters,  you  know.' 

*  Unhappily  I  do  not  know;  I  am  so 
unfortunate  as  never  to  have  experienced 
what  it  was  to  have  a  sister.  But  I  think 
you  do  John  injustice.  "  My  little  sister," 
**  our  little  Gertrude,"  her  present  intel- 
ligence, and  promise  of  future  talent,  he 
often  spoke  of.  Your  name  was  long  ago 
familiar  to  me.' 

*  Indeed!  I  thought  young  men  at 
college — ^at  least  young  men  of  John's 
studious  disposition  and  earnestness- 
had  little  time  or  inclination  for  trifling 
conversation.' 

'  John  is  much  changed,  if  he  would 
consider  home  and  friends  trifling  sub- 
jects of  conversation,'  said  Mr  Karne, 
gravely.  *  I  fancy.  Miss  Elton,  that  you, 
never  having  been  long  exiled  from  your 
home,  know  nothing  of  the  intense  feel- 
ing of  home  sickness,  of  the  fascination 
that  lingers  about  the  very  word  home, 
for  those  who  are  long  absent  from  it.' 

*  I  fancy,  from  what  your  recollections, 
or  imagined  recollections  of  John  appear 
to  be,  that  you  will  find  he  is  much 
changed  since  you  knew  him.' 

*  Not  so  much  but  that  he  will  be  de- 
lighted at  seeing  his  old  friend,  and  hurt 
if  you  long  delay  going  to  him,'  inter- 
rupted Mrs  Essery,  who  fancied  from  the 
somewhat-  contemptuous  expression  of 
Gei-trude's  face  that  things  were  not 
going  very  smoothly. 


Gertrude  took  the  opportunity  of  tann 
ing  from  the  son  to  tha  mother,  to  pm 
pose  that,  if  she  were  not  too  tired  fttai 
her  journey  and  early  rising,  they  shoulj 
all  walk  to  Ash  Grove  together. 

*  Not  at  all  tired,  and  quite  ready,'  v^ 
swered  Mrs  Karne,  and  drawing  Gcr: 
trude's  arm  through  her  own  they  walked 
on  first. 

*I  shall  not  rest  till  I  have  dimbet 
those  far  blue  hills,  Miss  Elton;  I  am  si 
anxious  as  a  child  to  see  what  is  on  tbe* 
other  side.    Is  not  the  view  very  fine?' 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  glorious  view,*  answerd 
Gertrude;  *  I  am  glad  you  share  my  liking 
for  hill-climbing,  Mrs  Karne.  I  never 
have  loved  valleys,  shady  lane^s,  and  lowly 
places;  they  often  seem  to  stifle  me.  Tk 
fresh  wind  on  a  hill-top,  or  the  teeeze 
that  sweeps  over  the  sea,  seems  to  g^ve 
ipe  new  life  and  strength.' 

*  Yes,  I  love  the  hffls  best,  even  now; 
but  I  have  for  more  patience  with,  and 
delight,  in  what  is  lovely  and  lowly  than 
I  had  when  I  was  young.  As  we  grow 
older,  calm  suits  us  best;  we  incline  to 
the  smooth,  easy  ways,  and  become  ig- 
nobly content  with  the  valley,'  said  1^ 
Karne,  with  a  smile.  *  Nevertheless,  I 
must  climb  those  hills  before  long.' 

^  There  is  something  so  glorious  in  hav- 
ing a  scene  stretch  round  you,  bounded 
by  nothing  but  your  own  capability  of 
vision;  in  breathing  an  air  so  fresh  and 
pure,  that  you  can  fancy  it  has  never  been 
tainted  by  human  breath;  in  standing 
on  a  spot  so  high  and  so  solitary,  thaX 
you  can  imagine  mortal  feet  have  never 
crushed  that  turf  before.' 

*  It  is  delightful,  and  makes  even  my 
old  blood  dance  through  my  veins.  But, 
dear  Miss  Elton,  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
that  the  breath  of  a  fellow-creature  need 
taint  the  air.  Are  we  so  much  purer  and 
holier  than  others]' 

Gertrude  coloured;  something  in  Mrs 
Karne  had  tempted  her  to  break  through 
her  usual  fence  of  reserve,  and  to  speak 
warmly  and  enthusiastically  as  she  felt; 
now  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  trust  had 
l^en  betrayed,  and  she  had  been  attacked 
tirough  a  gap  she  had  opened  to  a  snp- 
poied  fiiend.  She  made  no  immediate 
reply  to  Mrs  Karne's  remark,  and  their 
talt  during  the  remainder  of  the  way  was 
consWained.  It  was  a  trouble  to  Ger- 
tnide  to  keep  up  an  ordinary  conversation; 
she  never  had  any  of  the  *  small  change* 
of  talk  which  comes  so  readily  and  plea- 
santly from  most  women.     Something 
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^iwithin  seemed  to  her  to  mock  and  scorn  at 
-  iShc  commonplace  observations  and  trifling 
(^'remarks  that  must  make  so  large  a  part  of 
r:^e  conversation  between  two  people  who 
't  Ibave  not  much  in  common.  It  was  a  re- 
4  lief  to  her  when  they  neared  the  house, 
:. :  and  stopped  for  Mrs  Essery  and  Mr  Kame 
if-to  overtake  them. 

*  Dawdling  as  usual,  Margaret?  The 
:  old,  old  habit/  cried  Mrs  Kame,  laugh- 
y  ing.  *  Do  you  remember  how  impatient 
;.  you  used  to  make  me  when  as  girls  we 
.-  walked  together?  You  were  always 
stopping  to  grope  in  the  hedges,  while  I 
was  all  anxiety  to  get  on.  I  have  learned 
r^  patience  now  though,  I  believe.' 

John  Elton — when  the  privileged  Ger- 
r  trude  had  hunted  him  up,  and  he  had 
with  some  diflficulty  extricated  himself 
from  among  the  ponderous  tomes  which 
surrounded  him — met  his  friend's  hearty 
greeting,  and  returned  it  with  a  very  tole- 
rably good  grace;  though,  had  the  travel- 
lers come  just  when  he  expected  them)  and 
had  he  met  them  just  as  he  had  planned 
to  do,  he  would  have  found  it  easier  to  be 
cordial.  There  is  nothing  that  'people  of 
formal  and  mechanical  ways,  particularly 
men  just  falling  into  what  are  called 
'  bachelor  habits,'  hate  so  much  as  being 
taken  by  surprise. 

There  was  a  very  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  as  they  stood  to- 
gether in  the  bright,  truth-telling  sun- 
light that  poured  into  the  room.  Perhaps 
Gertrude  felt  it  a  painful  one;  at  all 
events  she  hastened  to  let  down  the  green 
blinds,  though  generally  she  loved  a 
bright,  broad  light. 

John  Elton  looked  unusually  dried- 
up,  dusty,  and  knowledge-laden.  Gilbert 
Karne  was  but  a  few  years  younger; 
there  surely  must  have  been  some  secret 
of  youthfulness  in  his  heart  or  soul  which 
John  did  not  possess;  so  young  he  looked 
as,  his  face  lighted  up  with  genuine  affec- 
tion and  joy,. he  wrung  John's  large  hard 
hand  again  and  again,  exclaiming,  *  The 
same  wise  old  philosopher;  the  very  same 
slovenly,  beslippered  fellow  as  ever,  John; 
the  very  same  familiarly-ugly  dressing- 


gown,  too,  I  do  believe;  and  the  same,  the 
very  same  warm  heart  beneath  it,  I 
hope.* 

*  The  same;  yes,  I  hope  the  same,'  John 
answered,  slowly;  then,  drawing  away  his 
hand  and  shaking  it,  he  said,  *  You,  at 
least,  meant  to  assure  yourself  of  the 
identity  of  my  hand,  you  squeezed  it 
hard  enough;  wonderfully  strong  fingers 
are  those  of  yours,  my  dear  Gilbert.* 

Gilbert  laughed;  and  Gertrude's  eyes 
glanced  at  the  hand  which  had  so  ener- 
getically squeezed  her  brother's. 

It  was  a  hand  with  little  outward  show 
of  strength ;  small,  thin,  transparent 
looking,  with  fingers  almost  as  white 
and  taper  as  her  own.  She  smiled  scorn- 
fully; remembering  what  she  had  heard 
from  John  of  the  course  of  gloving,  by 
which  some  young  fops  attempted  to 
insure  the  possessing  *  that  sign-manual 
of  aristocratic  birth.' 

Aunt  Margaret's  eyes  had  taken  the 
same  durection,  and  she  sighed  gently, 
thinking  of  the  delicacy  betokened  by 
that  thin,  blue- veined  hand. 

Gertrude  had  resigned  herself  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  remainder  of  this  day  to 
the  Karnes,  strenuously  resolving  that 
she  would  not  allow  them  often  to  inter- 
rupt her  studies,  but  would  resolutely 
refuse  all  solicitati()ns  to  break  in  upon 
the  precious  morning  hours;  not  that 
she  expected  such  solicitations  from  Mr 
Kame,  who,  she  thought,  and  was  well 
satisfied  that  it  should  be  so,  must  have 
been  repelled  by  her  abrupt  manner;  but 
Mrs  Karne,  she  was  sure,  would  soon 
enter  into  a  league  with  Aunt  Margaret 
to  try  and  tempt  her  into  occasional  idle- 
ness. It  had  been  settled  between  her 
brother  and  herself,  that  the  result  of 
studious  years,  of  early  precious  years, 
should  soon  be  given  to  the  world — that 
her  first  book  should  be  published  soon. 
Her  brother's  already-attained  high  posi- 
tion enabled  him  to  free  Gertrude's  path 
from  many  of  the  obstacles  that  lie  thick 
in  the  way  of  young  and  unbefriended 
pilgrims  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  her 
deSut  was  to  be  a  great  triumph. 
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The ,  first-class  man-of-war,  having 

on  board  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  to 
which  I  then  belonged,  cast  wichor  in  the 
lovely  bay  of  Corfu,  on  the  night  of  one 
of  the  early  days  of  January,  185- ;  the 
fitful  glimmer  of  the  few  lights  which 
were  still  visible,  partially  illuminating 
the  ancient  city,  threw  a  romantic  light 
on  the  scene,  while  the  double-pinnacled 
citadel  looked  down  in  calm  majesty  upon 
the  slumbering  town,  as  if  bidding  her 
repose  in  undisturbed  tranquillity  beneath 
the  protection  of  its  firowning  batteries. 
How  tantalising  it  was !  There,  beneath 
our  stern,  lay  the  long-desired  liaven — 
there  our  temporary  home.  We  were 
there,  and  yet  we  were  not  there;  how 
willingly  would  we  have  left  the  hateful 
ship,  in  which  we  had  spent  a  month  of 
discontented  misery,  owing  to  the  wretched 
accommodation  afforded  us,  and  hurried 
to  the  poorest  hovel  in  the  island;  but  it 
could  not  be — duty  detained  us  on  board. 
By  daybreak  we  were  on  deck;  and  if  the 
scene  was  lovely  by  night,  how  gloriously 
magnificent  was  it  by  day.  The  citadel, 
built  on  a  pointed  rock,  and  commanding 
the  town  and  harbour,  raised  itself  in 
proud  relief  against  the  clear  Ionian 
sky,  while  a  second  rock  of  almost  similar 
form,  though  unfortified,  gave  an  addi- 
tional beauty  to  the  scene.  Large  com- 
fortable-looking barracks  lay  at  the  base 
of  these  elevations,  and  completed  the 
military  character  of  the  picture.  To  the 
right  stood  the  palace  of  the  Commissioner; 
an  imposing  structure,  whose  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture and  low  roof  were  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  style  of  the  town,  which 
lay  stiU  further  to  the  right  along  the 
shore;  while  the  most  picturesque  and. 
fantastically-formed  mountains  closed  up 
the  olive-Mnged  bay.  Right  opposite 
the  town  lay  the  small,  but  strongly  for- 
tified island  of  Vido,  whose  slight  eleva- 
tion above  the  water  hardly  interfered 
with  the  noble  forms  of  the  Albanian 
coast,  whose  rugged  peaks  stood  out  in 
rich  variety  and  bold  relief  against  a  more 
distant  chain  of  snow-clad  mountams, 
and  which,  forming  a  background  but  a « 
few  miles  in  rear  of  the  mountainous 


point  of  Corfu,  completed  the  land-locked 
appearance  of  the  bay.  Altogether,  the 
scene  was  one  of  surpassing  loveliness, 
far  more  resembling  our  ideas  of  Mryland 
than  the  cold  realities  of  this  mat^ial 
world;  while  a  bright  but  tempered  smi, 
diffusing  splendour  and  brilliancy  around, 
dissipated  the  rising  vapours,  and  threw 
an  enchantment  on  the  whole  that  no 
description  can  hope  to  portray. 

Towards  evening  we  received  orders  to 
land.  The  larger  portion  of  the  regiment 
was  to  occupy  the  barracks  in  the  citadel; 
while  the  remainder  (with  which  unfor- 
tunately I  was  associated)  were  destined 
to  garrison  the  already-mentioned  island 
of  Vido.  It  was  sunset  ere  we  had  com- 
menced our  operations;  and  now  how 
diflferenf  the  scene.  The  absence  of  the 
sun  had,  indeed,  wrought  a  magic  chimge 
on  the  lovely  panorama  of  the  morning. 
The  snowy  summits  of  the  Albani^ui 
mountains  were  no  longer  tipped  with 
gold,  and  the  warm  tints  of  rock  and 
woodland  were  changed  to  a  misty  grey, 
while  a  drizzling  rain,  and  a  short  chop- 
ping sea,  which  dashed  over  us  at  each 
dip  of  the  oar,  completed  the  discom- 
fort of  our  disembarkation.  Having 
told  off  our  men  to  their  different  quar- 
ters, we  were  at  liberty  to  think  of  our- 
and  in  truth  our  plight  was  most 


We  were  each  ushered  into  a  small 
stone-floored  and  vaulted  apartment,  in 
a  bomb-proof  barrack,  containing  a  table, 
two  chairs,  and  the  smallest  imaginable 
fireplace,  in  which  lay,  ready  for  use,  half 
a  dozen  thick  pieces  of  damp  firewood. 
Having  changed  our  dripping  garments, 
the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  was 
dinner.  Two  of  us  were  therefore  deputed 
to  proceed  to  the  canteen,  which  was  the 
only  place  on  the  island  where  provisions 
were  to  be  obtained,  and  do  our  best  to 
provide  a  suitable  repast  for  eight  hungry 
mortals.  On  arriving  at  that  interesting 
locality,  we  found  it  filled  with  ravenous 
soldiers,  while  nearly  a  hundred  more 
surrounded  the  door,  anxiously  awaiting 
their  turn  to  enter.  The  consideration 
and  respect  which  our  gallant  fellows 
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never  fail  o  acoord  to  their  officers,  soon 
gained  us  an  audience  with  the  perplexed 
proprietor,  and  great  was  our  dismay  when 
lie  gravely  informed  us,  that  a  barrel  of 
red  herrings  and  a  few  hundred  loaves 
liskd  been  the  only  provisions  laid  in  for  the 
expected  garrison.      The  herrings   had 
nearly  disappeared,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  se- 
curing one  a-piece,  and  a  few  loaves,  for  the 
expectant  party  at  home.  We  returned  in 
triumph,  and,  truth  to  tell,  met  with  but 
a  shabby  reception  from  our  companions. 
There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it;  so, 
cooking  our  fish,  we  sat  dowi^  each  man 
to  his  herring.    In  lieu  of  plates,  they 
"were  served  on  sheets  of  foolscap  paper, 
"which  article  of  luxury  I  had  fortunately 
found  in  my  portmanteau.    Under  the 
circumstances,  I  may  venture  to  assert 
that  a  merrier  or  more  frugal  repast  was 
never  made.    That  night  we  slept  in  our 
cloaks  round  the  fire. 

The  following  day  beheld  a  wondrous 
change  in  our  comforts.  The  baggage,  which 
had  been  landed  early  in  the  morning, 
enabled  us  to  furnish  our  apartments, 
which,  compared  with  the  wretched  ac- 
commodation we  had  so  recently  quitted, 
appeared  positively  princely  in  extension 
and  ameublement.  The  prompt  kind- 
ness also  of  our  comrades  had  provided 
us  with  a  portion  of  the  regimentel  plate, 
porcelain,  and  linen;  while  a  mess-man, 
servants,  and  provisions  had  early  made 
their  appearance;  and  so  that  night  we 
fared  sumptuously. 

The  second  day  after  our  landing  proved 
calmly  brilliant,  and  was  hailed  with  de- 
light by  the  whole  party,  as  a  trip  to  Corfu 
had  been  determined  on  the  preceding 
evening.  The  distance  across  is  about 
three  miles,  and  with  a  fair  wind  and 
unruffied  sea  we  soon  landed  on  thfe 
quay.  Ascending  a  few  steps  leading 
to  the  principal  square  or  piazza,  we  had 
an  immediate  view  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  of  this  really  interesting  town. 
The  palace  of  the  Commissioner,  an  ex- 
tensive and  handsome  building,  with  its 
back  to  the  sea,  faces  a  large  and  oblong 
square  of  the  most  verdant  green,  the 
edges  of  which  being  lined  with  trees 
afforded  a  refreshing  shade  to  innumerable 
parties  of  peasants,  who,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  Qreek  and  the  Albanian, 
reposed  on  the  greensward,  or  indolently 
leant  against  the  shaded  trunks  of  the 
sycamore,  while  their  wives  and  daughters, 
jessed  in  the  brightest  colours,  and  co- 


vered with  silver  and  golden  ornaments, 
gave  a  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  a  do- 
mesticity to  the  scene,  that  was  really 
enchanting.  It  was  a  *festa,*  and,  on 
such  occasions,  it  is  usual  for  the  country 
population  to  resort  to  the  capital,  and 
there,  arrayed  in  gala  robes,  pass  the  day  in 
feasting  and  rejoicing.  To  the  right  of  the 
esplanade  runs  a  long  street  of  handsome 
houses,  whose  upper  storeys,  projecting 
over  the  ground-floor  (which  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  commerce)  in  the  shape  of  com- 
modious shops,  form  a  pleasant  and  agree- 
able colonnade,  where  the  lounger  and  the 
man  of  business  find  themselves  at  all 
times  protected  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
a  Mediterranean  sun.  On  the  left,  towers 
the  high  and  rocky  citadel,  which,  isolated 
from  the  town  by  a  wide  moat,  is  entered 
by  a  handsome  drawbridge  and  arched 
gateway;  while  on  every  side,  where  the 
view  was  not  shut  out  by  the  buildings 
I  have  described,  the  most  beautiful 
glimpses  of  mountain  and  sea  compose 
a  rare  species  of  background  to  this  de- 
lightful picture.  The  town  itself  lies  to 
the  right  along  the  shore,  and  contains  a 
dense  mass  of  mean-looking  buildings,  in- 
tersected by  narrow  and  inconvenient 
streets;  although  the  houses  of  the  native 
aristocracy  are  commodious,  and  in  some 
instances  even  ornamental.  A  high  and 
strongly-fortified  rock,  called  the  Bell, 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  forms 
a  striking  object.  At  a  lower  level  also, 
and  close  to  the  water's  edge,  stands  a 
large  and  well-proportioned  barrack,  from 
whose  windows  is  obtained  a  most  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  harbour  and  opposite 
coast  of  Albania.  The  churches  are  nu- 
merous, and  in  some  instances  even  hand- 
some, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  city 
itself  which,  apart  from  the  beauty  of  its 
position,  would  strike  the  stranger  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  The  mag- 
nificence, however,  of  that  position,  the 
surrounding  scenery,  the  various  and 
picturesque  costumes,  the  perfect  Babel 
of  tongues,  the  eternal  ringing  of  church 
bells,  together  with  the  totally  foreign 
character  of  the  whole,  all  combined  in 
lending  to  the  scene  a  charm  that  is  really 
indescribable. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  is  invariably  a  sort  of  Vene- 
tian-Italian, approaching  more  near  to 
the  Italian,  according  to  the  grade  and 
education  of  the  speaker.  It  is  softer 
and  more  musical  than  that  language, 
even  when  purest;  and  when  spoken  by 
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the  lower  classes  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian.  The  pea- 
santry of  the  island  alone  have  preserved 
the  habit  of  using  the  native  dialect, 
which  is  a  harsh  and  guttural ^wt^ow,  very 
diflferent  from  the  pure  and  elegant  lan- 
guage spoken  at  Athens. 

Towards  night,  the  weather,  which  had 
been  beautiful,  became  suddenly  overcast, 
and  when  I  would  have  returned  to  ray 
desolate  island,  I  fbund  that  not  a  boat 
would  venture  from  the  shore.  *  Santis- 
sima  Yirgine,'  exclaimed  the  boatman  to 
whom  I  applied,  '  che  burrasca,  signore, 
per  tutto  Tore  nel  mondo  non  auderei  a 
Vido,  questa  sera;'  so  I  willingly  accepted 
a  shake-down  in  the  quarters  of  a  comrade, 
and  consoled  myself  with  an  excellent 
dinner  at  the  mess-table  of  my  regiment; 
after  which  we  resorted  to  the  usual 
amusement  of  the  evening — ^the  opera. 
The  building  itself  is  small,  and  ill  fitted 
up;  a  tolerably  filled  house,  however,  and 
an  audience  well  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  musical  excellence  of  the  performers, 
who  were  in  general  considerably  above 
par,  consoled  us  for  all  decorative  defi- 
ciencies. Towards  midnight  we  returned 
to  our  barracks,  well  pleased  with  our 
evening's  entertainment. 

During  a  residence  of  some  weeks  on 
the  little  island  of  Vido,  I  was  enabled, 
by  the  unusual  calmness  of  the  weather, 
to  make  many  interesting  trips  to  the 
mainland  of  Corfu,  in  order  to  inform 
myself  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  death  of  the  Greek 
Archbishop,  which  took  place  a  few  days 
after  our  arrival,  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  beholding  one  of  the  most  curious  cus- 
toms with  which  the  barbaric  splendour 
of  the  Greek  Church  still  loves  to  asto- 
nish its  votaries.  In  one  of  my  strolls 
through  the  city,  I  unexpectedly  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  who,  crowding  round  a  lofty 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  door  of  a 
handsome  Greek  church,  evidently  ap- 
peared to  await  the  performance  of  some 
religious  rite.  Prompted  by  curiosity, 
and  assisted  by  my  uniform,  I  gained  a 
ready  admission  into  the  interior  of  the 
building,  which  was  also  thronged  with 
a  living  mass  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every 
age.  The  object  of  attraction,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  not  at  first  distinguish- 
able, but,  observing  that  the  ardent  gaze 
of  the  multitude  was  turned  towards  the 
altar,  I  forced  my  way,  not  without  diflSi- 
culty,  to  the  head  of  the  chiurch,  from 


whence  I  beheld  a.  sight,  the  most  iz^ 
resting,  though  barbarous,  that  can  be 
imagined.  In  the  front  of  t^e  alttr, 
occupying  a  chau*  of  state,  sat  a  moifc 
dignified  and  commanding  personage,  \k 
clear  olive  complexion,  his  high  aqufline 
nose,  and  beautifully -chiselled  mouth, 
gave  a  dignity  to  his  mien  which  I  have 
never  seen  surpassed.  The  mitre  on  im 
b^ow,  the  costly  robe,  the  crosier  in  one 
hand,  and  the  Bible  in  the  other,  at  onoe 
proclaimed  his  high  ecclesiastical  rank; 
while  one  by  one  the  silent  and  seeming^ 
awestricken  spectators  were  admitted 
within  the  altar,  to  kiss  the  hand  of  ik&ir 
beloved  high  priest.  What  could  it  mean! 
I  gazed  more  intently.  The  noble  dd 
man  was  evidently  asleep;  at  least  his 
eyes  were  closed.  *  Dorme,'  I  whispered 
to  a  respectable-looking  native  who  stood 
near  me. — *  No,  no,  signore,  non  dorme; 
femorto.'  The  mystery  was  solved.  Could 
it  be]  Was  that  princely  brow  indeed 
damp  with  the  dews  of  death?  Had 
the  pulses  of  that  upright  and  command- 
ing form  indeed  ceased  to  beat  ?  It  was, 
alas!  buttootrue.  More  interested  than 
ever,  now  that  I  comprehended  the  scene, 
I  watched  with  untiring  patience  tiie 
evident  marks  of  true  and  unaffected 
grief  displayed  towards  their  dead  arch- 
bishop. Little  children  and  women  em- 
braced his  hand,  while  the  scalding  tears 
of  unfeigned  sorrow  coursed  down  their 
swarthy  cheeks.  Did  they  grieve  for  the 
man  or  the  bishop  1  It  matters  not; 
never  was  sincerity  more  apparent.  Was 
it  indeed  death  that  I  saw  before  me  1  I 
could  scarcely  believe  it.  The  clear  olive 
complexion  of  the  dead  man  spoke  not  of 
dissolution;  he  seemed  calmly  and  silently 
to  slumber — but  it  was  his  last  slumber 
on  earth.  What  a  singular  scenoi— a  dead 
man's  lev^e,  for  such  it  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes;  and  yet  what  lev6e  of  the 
living  had  ever  caUed  forth  such  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  afiection  and  respect 
Spell-bound  by  so  strange  a  ceremony,  I 
lingered  for  some  time  in  the  interior  of 
the  church,  observing  the  ebullitions  of 
aflection  and  superstition  so  variously 
displayed-  by  this  excitable  people.  An- 
xious to  o^btain  fiill  information  relative 
to  this  cer(^ony,  I  at  last  learned  that,  as 
soon  as  the  y  Reverendissimo  Arcivesoovo' 
had  breathed  his  last,  the  insensate  cla^r 
was  arrayed\in  all  the  proud  insignia  c^ 
earthly  rank,  placed  in  a  chair  of  state, 
and  carrie(f«by  his  ecclesiastical  brethren 
to  the  prinoi^al  church  of  the  city,  where, 
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in  accordance  with  established  custom,  it 
was  to  remain  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the^ 
multitude  for  a  period  of  three  days,  pre-*^ 
vioiis  to  being  publicly  interred  with  all 
the  honours  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church. 
The  following  day  I  paid  a  hurried  visit  to 
the  ghostly  reception,  and  found  the  princi- 
pal actor  in  tliis  strange  drama  firm  and 
erect  as  on  th  e  preceding  day,  and  the  crowd, 
if  possible,  more  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
than  ever.    The  hand  alone  of  the  bishop 
seemed  to  have  suffered,  from  the  repeated 
and  affectionate  salutations  of  his  mourn- 
ing flock. 

The  funeral  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  day,  and  I  resolved  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  the  closing  scene;  so,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who 
had  offered  me  a  place  on  his  balcony,  I 
was  early  at  my  post,  in  order  to  lose  no 
part  of  so  unusual  a  spectacle.    The  view 
from  our  position  was  most  superb.    It 
embraced  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  horse-shoe  harbour,  with  its  lofty  point, 
while  the  bold  mountains  of  Albania  rose 
clear  and  bright,  till  their  snowy  peaks 
almost  mingled  with  the  sky,  which  in 
colour  and  fleeciness  they  so  much  re- 
sembled.   The  little  island  of  Vido,  rising 
like  a  green  spot  in  the  sea,  while  adding 
to  the  charm,  gave  the  beholder  but  a 
faint  idea  of  her  bristling  batteries,  whose 
invisibility  only  added  to  their  terrible 
power,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
cannon  of  the  citadel  and  the  Bell,  render 
the  city  of  Corfu  all  but  impregnable. 
Two  first-class  men-of-war,  and  the  huge 
form  of  a  steajm-frigate,  calmly  reposing 
at  anchor,  together  with   innumerable 
boats  and  their  picturesque  sails,  formed 
a  singular  background,  and  gave  life  kad 
animation  to  a  scene,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  on  earth.    Let  us  now  turn  to 
the  foreground  of  this  picture.    Noon  had 
been  announced  by  a  furious  peal  from 
every  church  bell  in  the  city,  and  the 
roar  of  the  minute-gun  loudly  proclaimed 
that  the  funeral  cortege  had  commenced 
its  march.    A  long  procession  of  bearded 
and    moustached    priests    has    already 
reached  and  passed  the  spot  where  we 
are  standing;  banners,  symbols,  and  cano- 
pies are  seen  advancing  in  rich  profusion; 
while,  far  in  the  rear,  the  body  of  the 
bishop,  still  seated  in  his  chair  of  state, 
/      is  seen  high  above  the  heads  of  the  spec- 
tators, borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  dozen 
men.    What  is  it  that  now  approaches? 
Every  head  is  uncovered,  every  knee  is 


bent,  while  each  hand  is  engaged  in 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  a  rar 
pidity  that  is  truly  surprising.  A  fich 
canopy  of  silk,  carried  by  four  priests, 
shades  from  the  sun  and  the  wind  some 
precious  relic.  What  can  it  be  ?  It  is 
carried  on  a  velvet  cushion,  and  covered 
by  a  glass-case;  it  is  thin  and  pointed, 
resembling  a  head  of  asparagus.  Burning 
with  curiosity,  I  descend  into  the  street, 
and  address  the  nearest  spectator: — *  Che 
cosa  ^"questa,  signore  1 '  Reverently  un- 
covering, and  rapidly  crossing  himself,  he 
politely  and  gravely  replies,  'Signore,  h 
hndioe  di  un  santo.*  Bah!  Hhe  fore- 
finger of  a  saint,*  I  indignantly  repeat  in 
English,  as  I  return  to  my  former  position. 
Long  lines  of  men  and  boys,  carrying  huge 
lighted  wax  candles,  skirt  the  procession 
on  either  side;  while  banners  are  waving 
and  incense  burning  in  every  direction. 
But  what  is  this  that  again  causes  each 
knee  to  b3nd,  each  head  to  be  uncovered, 
while  the  commotion  and  enthusiasm  is 
even  greater  than  before]  It  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  island,  an  embalmed 
mummy,  who,  enclosed  in  a  costly  case  of 
silver,  with  a  glass  front,  which  permits 
his  dried  and  blackened  features  to  be 
visible,  has  descended  from  his  mountain 
convent  to  do  honour  to  the  dead  man's 
obsequies.  At  last  comes  the  cynosure 
of  every  eye,  the  man  in  whose  honour 
we  are  all  assembled — ^the  departed  arch- 
bishop; but  how  changed  from  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  movement  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected  has  shaken  the  dignity 
from 'that  ample  brow,  the  repose  from 
that  commanding  figure;  the  mitre,  the 
crosier,  and  the  revered  Bible  are  indeed 
there — ^but  where  is  the  stately  look  of 
the  ecclesiastical  potentate,  which  should 
have  added  a  living  charm  to  these  in- 
signia of  earthly  power  1  Alas !  the  all 
but  decomposed  dignitary  presents  a 
ghastly  spectacle  of  mortality  in  its  most 
revolting  form;  the  head  now  rests  on  the 
shoulder,  and  nods  with  each  motion  of 
the  bearers,  while  the  hand  which  still 
grasps  the  crosier  has  fallen  from  its  posi- 
tion, and  hangs  listlessly  by  the  side  of 
the  corpse.  A  still  larger  train  of  priests 
followed  their  chief,  while  in  the  rear  of 
all  came  the  functionaries  of  the  republic, 
the  Members  of  Assembly,  the  President 
and  Senate,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
and  a  numerous  staff.  Such  is  the  pro- 
cession that  accompanied  this  respected, 
and,  I  believe,  excellent  prelate  to  his 
last  home,  where  he  is  not,  however, 
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destined  to  repose,  till,  amidst  the  boom-  ful  train  direct  their  now  weary  stq«  to 

ing  of  cannon,  and  the  pealing  of  church  the  vaalt,  where,  divested  of  his  cobQj 

bells,  the  funeral  pageant  has  traversed  raiment,  the  body  of  the  once  bdoved 

every  thoroughfare  of  the  city;  which  ne-  ecclesiastic  at  last  finds  a  peaceful  thoogjb 

cessary  custom  being  fulfilled,  the  mourn-  temporary  home. 


AULB    NANNIR 

*Twas  nicht — ^the  cauld  wind  seugh'd  fu'  loud  round  our  dwellin*, 

Blew  the  reek  doon  the  lum,  and  wreath'd  up  the  snaw; 
I  mind  o*  it  weel,  though  but  a  wee  callan', 

I  grat  when  I  heard  that  Auld  Nannie's  awa'. 
She  aye  was  sae  happy,  an'  canty,  an'  cheery, 

Tauld  auld-farrant  stories  that  firighten'd  us  a*; 
She  aye  kept  us  laughin',  and  never  seem'd  weary. 

But  noo  we'll  be  dull — for  Auld  Nannie's  awa . 
Aft  ha'e  I  sat  stridelegs  across  her  auld  shuthers. 

She'd  carry's  about  till  maist  like  to  fa'; 
Then  we'd  sit  doon  an'  play  us — wliat  cared  we  for  ithers^— 

Contented  an  happy — ^but  noo  she's  awa'. 
Wi'  a  suit  frae  Hugh  Fraser,  o'  real  shepherd  tartan, 

A  wee  curly  cap,  locks  white  as  the  snaw, 
Nannie  carries  the  luggio,  an  I  hand  the  lantern. 

To  milk  our  cow  Crommie — but  noo  she's  awa'. 
When  we  cam'  to  the  byre,  she'd  sit  doon  on  her  hunkers, 

Skite  the  milk  i'  my  face,  and  across  on  the  wa'; 
*  A  guid  soup  o'  milk  wadna  droon  twa-three  younkers,' 

Least  so  Nannie  said — but  noo  she's  awa'. 
An'  whiles,  i'  the  morning,  she'd  come  in  fu'  braggie, 

Wi'  an  egg  in  her  hand,  frae  the  neuk  o'  the  wa', 
Whaur  the  black  hen  aye  laid  a  white  egg  for  her  laddie, 

But  noo  I'll  get  nane — for  Auld  Nannie's  awa.* 
An'  after  the  boilin',  that  to  me  seem'd  a  century, 

Ilk  ane  got  a  preein',  Auld  Nannie  an'  a'; 
Quo'  she,  ^  Mrs  S^ d— rs,  ye'll  mak  the  deil  angry;'* 

She  aft  made  him  angry-^-but  noo  she's  awa*. 
She  lived  wi'  the  lasses  (we  ca'd  her  *  Auld  Nannie'), 

Her  name  and  her  presence  aye  kept  them  in  awe, 
An'  yet  she  was  happy,  and  jokie,  an'  funny. 

But  noo  they'll  no  'gree — for  Auld  Nannie's  awa. 
Aft  doon  the  lade  side  we  wad  wander  thegither; 

She  was  proud  o'  her  laddie,  sae  bonny  and  braw; 
Wi'  a  piece  i*  my  hand,  that  I  got  frae  my  mither, 

We  gaed  toddlin*  and  crackin'-^but  noo  she's  awa. 
She  lived  her  religion,  and  smiled  *mid  her  troubles, 

She  seem'd  sae  contented  whate'er  micht  befa'; 
The  things  o'  this  warld  she  counted  but  bubbles. 

Her  hame  was  in  heaven — ^whaur  noo  she's  awa*. 
She  loved  her  Redeemer;  ah !  he  was  her  treasure. 

Her  comfort,  her  joy,  her  Saviour,  her  a'; 
His  love  to  her  seem'd  beyond  height,  depth,  or  measure. 

An*  death  cam'  fii'  saftly,  an' — ^took  her  awa.* 

D.  H.  S. 

^  Nannie  was  wont  to  say,  *  The  deil  didna'  like  to  see  sae  muckle  unity  as  twa  folk 
suppin'  out  o'  a'e  egg.' 
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BERNARDO  TASSO.— A  SKETCH. 

BY  0.  D.  BURDETT. 


Bernardo  Tasso! — -there  is  magic  in 
tliat  name ;  and  jet  it  is  not  as  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  *  Amadigi/  nor  even  as 
tlie  father  of  the  immortal  Torquato  Tasso, 
tbat  he  is  most  endeared  to  all  the  lovers 
of  Italian  poetry.  It  is  because  he  was 
one  of  those  gifted  men,  whose  versa- 
tile geiiiUs  belongs  almost  exclusively  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  the  classic  days  of  out  Queen 
Anne,  Addison  was  her  prime  minister, 
and  Prior  her  ambassador.  But,  above 
a  century  before  their  time,  Bernardo 
Tasso  had  proved  that  the  imaginative 
qualities  of  a  poet  Were  not  incompatible 
with  the  abstruse  theories  of  a  philoso- 
pher, the  practical  duties  of  a  statesman, 
the  enlarged  views  of  a  diplomatist,  and 
the  brilliant  valour  of  a  soldier. 

Bom  at  Bergamo  in  1493,  the  seventy 
years  of  his  life  Were  passed  amongst  the 
most  exciting  events  in  the  histoiy  of 
Europe— events  which  mark  that  era 
as  peculiarly  the  age  of  romance.  In 
Spain,  during  his  infancy,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  laying  the  foundation  of 
their  grandson's  glory,  in  the  pageantry  of 
their  Moorish  wars.  In  his  yohth,  the 
pavilions  of  Fontainbleau  exhibited  a 
concentration  of  Wit,  beauty,  and  hero- 
ism till  then  unknown;  for  the  gallant 
but  unfortunate  Francis  I.  was  the  first 
prince  who  admitted  ladies  to  his  coUrt, 
observing,  that  *a  drawing-room  without 
womeii,  was  like  a  spring  without  flowers.* 
In  Dngland,  subjects  such  as  a  Wolsey,  a 
Leicester,  or  a  Burleigh,  rivalled  monarchs 
in  magnificence;  whilst,  in  courtesy  and 
accompUshments,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir 
"Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  *  Admirable 
Crichton,'  were  models  to  every  rank. 

At  nearly  the  same  period,  Italy  was 
illnmhiated  by  the  galaxy  of  talent  which 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  afterwards  his 
grandson  Leo  X.,  attracted  round  them- 
selves; whilst  various  minor  sovereigns  of 
that  favoured  soil  emulated  their  patro- 
nage of  art  and  literature.  Amongst  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  was  Ferrante 
Sanseverino,  Prince  of  Salerno;  the  fami- 
lies of  Ranzoni,  Dukes  of  Modena;  Este  of 
Ferrara,  Zforza  of  Milan,  Gonzaga  of 
Mantua,  Rovere  of  Urbino,  Emmanuel  of 
Savoy,  and  the  two  brothers  of  the  house 
of  I>Btvilos,  Dukes  of  Asti,  of  whom  one 


Alphonso,  governor  of  Milan,  was  pre- 
eminent in  munificence  and  liberality; 
and  the  other,  Ferdinand,  Marquis  de 
Pescaro,  was  the  husband  of  Vittoria 
Colonna,  the  beloved  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Nor  was  Bernardo  Tasso  an  unworthy 
compeer  of  these  illustrious  men;  for,  in 
the  variety  of  his  acquuremente,  the  re- 
finement of  his  taste,  the  extent  of  his 
celebrity,  and  his  love  of  splendour,  he 
was  scarcely  excelled  by  any  of  his  con- 
temporai*ies. 

The  peculiar  cast  of  his  poetry  may  also 
be  attributed  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  The  pens  of  the  blind  poet  of 
Ferrara,  of  Pulci,  of  Boiardo,  and  of 
Ariosto,  had  already  delineated  the  feats 
of  an  Orlando  or  a  Morgan te.  Whilst  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  (in  1520)  realised  in  its 
tilts  and  tournaments  the  chronicles  of 
Turpin.  Four  years  afterwards,  he  beheld 
the  sun  of  chivalry  sink  on  Bayard's 
grave,  and  its  last  rays  shed  a  halo  on  the 
deeds  of  a  Gonsalvo,  a  Cortej^  and  a 
Gaston  de  Foix,  who  emulated,  if  they  did 
not  verify,  some  of  the  achievements  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  paladins;  and  thus 
truth  and  fiction  equally  aided  in  recalling 
to  the  mind  the  most  marvellous  feats  of 
the  heroes  of  romance. 

Even  the  vicissitudes  that  marked  the 
life  of  Bernardo  Tasso  were  characteristic 
of  that  day.  Though  bom  of  noble 
parents,  his  first  years  were  spent  in 
penury.  Both  his  parents  died  suddenly, 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  leaving 
Bernardo  and  a  younger  sister  with  barely 
suflficient  for  their  maintenance.  The 
little  girl  was  soon  provided  for  by  her 
uncle,  II  Cavaliere  Tasso,  who  placed  her 
in  a  convent,  where  she  subsequently  took 
the  veil;  and  another  brother  of  their 
father's,  the  Bishop  of  Recanato,  adopted 
BemardOj  and  placed  him  at  college, 
where  he  soon  made  ah  extraordinary 
progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
forming  his  own  taste  on  the  classics,  then 
lately  restored  to  Europe.  His  success  in 
poetry  and  eloquence  was  so  great,  it 
attracted  public  attention.  His  reputa- 
tion already  spread  to  a  distance,  and  he 
was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising  youths  of  Italy.  Estimable  in 
character^  and  equally  refined  in  manners, 
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he  added  to  these  advantages  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in 
a  portrait  of  hidi  still  preserved  in  the 
council-chamber  at  Bergamo.  It  repre- 
sents him  as  tall,  erect,  and  remarkably 
well  proportioned,  with  an  open  forehead, 
brilliant  eyes,  and  a  thick  black  beard,  cut 
in  the  fashion  of  that  time.*  Thus 
formed  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  the  young 
Bernardo  bestowed  all  the  tender  enthu- 
siasm of  a  devoted  heart  on  the  beautiful 
Genevra  Malatesta;  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
as  remarkable  for  the  e^Lcellence  of  her 
character,  as  for  personal  loveliness^  And 
•  in  those  days  he  thought  himself  beloved. 
Hope  gilded  futurity,  arid  the  present 
passed  happUy  under  the  kind  auspices  of 
his  uncle,  who,  proud  of  the  fame  of  his 
young  relative,  already  proclaimed  him 
his  heir.  This  wealthy  prelate  had  pur- 
chased a  villa  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bergamo,  which  commanded 
views  of  the  rich  plain  that  stretched 
beneath  the  giant  Alps,  and,  watered  by 
innumerable  streams,  forms  one  of  the 
loveliest  landscapes  in  Italy.  The  towers 
and  steeples  of  Bergamo,  crowning  the 
steep  ascent  on  which  the  city  stands,  ter- 
minate the  distance,  now  bright  in  the 
noonday  sun,  or  shining  dark  against  the 
golden  gftries  of  the  western  sky.  Thither 
the  uncle  and  nephew  frequently  retired; 
and  many  a  time  the  woods  re-echoed  the 
most  touching  lines  of  the  enamoured 
poet,  as  sometimes  he  openly  declared  his 
passion,  and  at  other  times  celebrated  the 
charms  of  his  lady-love  under  the  allego- 
rical title  of  *  Genebra.* 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September, 
1620,  when  the  bishop  and  Bernardo  re- 
turned to  this  villa,  to  pass  some  days 
amidst  its  lovely  scenery.  They  had  spent 
a  happy  evening;  and  the  rosy  tint  of  the 
mountains,  reposing  in  the  sun's  last 
beam,  seemed  but  a  reflection  of  their 
tranquil  pleasures:  and  when  the  vene- 
rable prelate  retired  to  rest,  perhaps  his 
Istfit  orison  was  a  prayer  to  heaven  for  the 
son  of  his  adoption;  perhaps  his  last 
blessing  dwelt  for  ever  on  Bernardo's  mind, 
for  on  this  side  the  grave  they  never  met 
again.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  two 
of  the  bishop's  domestics  stole  into  his 
chamber,  murdered  their  unresisting  vic- 
tim, and,  possessing  themselves  of  all  his 
money,  plate,  and  valuables,  made  their 
escape  with  everything  that  was  portable. 
When  morning  revealed  the  horaid  deed, 

*  A  statue  of  his  sod,  Tor^uato  Tasso, 
ornaments  the  principal  square  in  Bergamo. 


the  anguish  of  Tasso  can  better  be  ima- 
gined than  described.  At  first  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  grief  for  his  loss,  and  in  endea- 
vours to  d&cover  and  punish  the  murdo- 
ersj  but,  when  he  had  leisure  to  revise 
his  own  circumstances,  he  found  them 
changed  indeed.  By  the  death  of  his  kind 
protector,  he  had  lost  both  his  patronji^ 
and  his  inheritance,  and  be  found  hinosdf 
once  more  reduced  to  the  sniaU  patrimony 
he  derived  from  his  father. 

Too  energetic  to  despond,  Bernardo  re- 
turned to  the  University  of  Padua,  de- 
termined to  turn  those  talents  to  use 
which  he  had  hitherto  only  cultivated  for 
amusement;  and  he  accordingly  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  poUtics  and  philo- 
sophy, with  a  diligence  and  success  that 
paved  the  way  to  his  future  greatness. 
Yet  at  that  moment  a  still  deeper  grief 
assailed  him.  The  time  was  not  yet  ar- 
rived when  princes  courted  his  society, 
and  their  satellites  hung  upon  his  fevour. 
No  indication  had  yet  appeared  of  that 
ta.ste  and  love  of  magnificence  that  subse- 
quently rendered  his  costly  entertain- 
ments matters  of  history.  True^  he  was 
young,  handsome,  and  renowned;  but  he 
was  still  poor,  and  the  family  of  Malatesta 
bestowed  the  hand  of  his  beloved  Genevra 
on  his  rival,  the  Conte  d'ObezzL  Tasso 
felt  his  loss  as  only  such  a  character  could 
feel;  and  as  poetry  was  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  his  soul,  he  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage gave  expression  to  his  misery  in  a 
sonnet,  so  pathetic,  and  so  universally  ad- 
mired, that,  according  to  Guinguene,  Mt 
was  learned  by  heart  by  every  man  and 
woman  in  Italy.' 

Did  the  faithless  bride  only  feel  the 
gratification  of  her  vanity  in  the  notoriety 
and  sincerity  of  the  passion  she  had  in- 
spired 1  Or  did  she  learn  to  regret  the 
abandonment  of  her  first  loye,  when,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  the  'poor'  poet 
emerged  from  his  eclipse,  and  appeared  at 
the  Court  of  Rome  in  the  brilliant  cha- 
racter of  envoy  to  Julius  II.,  from  the 
Count  Guido  Hanzoni,  general  of  the 
Papal  Forces.  Bernardo  executed  this 
cotifidential  and  important  mission  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
that  his  peculiar  talent  for  diplomacy  w^ 
at  once  established;  and,  soon  after,  Leo 
X.  sent  him  on  a  special  embassy  to 
Francis  I.,  for  the  purpose  o/  arranging  a 
fresh  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  increasing  power  of 
Charles  V*  But  the  succession  of  Adrian 
y  I.  to  the  papal  chair  (in  1522)  changed 
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"tfie  destiny  of  Italy.  The  star  of  the  em- 
peror prevailed;  Tasso  withdrew  from 
France;  and,  with  the  full  consent  of 
RsLnzoni,  accepted  office  in  the  court  of 
Ferrara. 

At  that  time,  Hercules  II.,  of  the  house 
of  Este,  was  the  reigning  duke.    He  had 
married  the  celebrated  Princess  Ren^e  de 
France,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  and  aunt 
to  Francis  I.    His  taste  and  patronage  of 
"tlie  arts  were  sufficiently  proved  by  many 
of  his  writings,  as  well  in  prose  as  verse^ 
by  the  magnificent  edifices  he  erected  both 
at  Ferrara  and  at  Modena,  and  by  the 
establishment,  in  the  former  city,  of  the 
Museum  Estrense.    But  the  talents  and 
learning  of  his  duchess  were  still  more  re- 
markable.   She  was  equally  well  skilled 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lahguages;  her 
talents  and  judgment  were  even  superior 
to  her  learning;  and  at  such  a  court, 
those  of  Tasso  were  fully  appreciated. 
His  skill  in  diplomacy  had  recently  been 
proved  at  Fontainbleau;  and  many  secret 
negotiations  still  pending  with  that  court 
passed  through  his  hands.   Whilst  his  wit 
and  social  qualities  delighted  the  circle 
of  accomplished  men,  and  women  too, 
that  these  distinguished  sovereigns  had 
drawn  round  them,  who  could  then  have 
anticipated   that  the  destiny  of  their 
youngest  daughter,  tbe  Princess  Leonora^ 
"was  to  be  so  closely  interwoven  with  that 
of  Bernardo's  son,  the  immortal  Torquato, 
both  being  yet  unborn? 

Notwithstanding  all  the  attractions 
Ferra^  oflfered  to  Tasso,  he  did  not  long 
remain  there.  Both  his  fortune  and  his 
reputation  had  been  increased  by  his  late 
appointments;  and  he  returned  for  a  short 
time  to  Padua,  now  as  independent  in 
circumstances  as  he  had  ever  been  in  prin- 
ciple. From  thence  he  went  to  Venice,  • 
where  he  published  the  first  edition  of  hjs 
minor  poems;  and  these  were  so  well  re- 
ceived, that  he  at  on(5e  took  rank  amongst 
the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day. 
This  Work  greatly  influenced  his  future 
destiny,  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
reigning  Prince  of  Salerno,  Ferrante  San- 
severino,  one  of  the  principal  patrons  of 
literature  in  Italy.  He  equally  admired 
Tasso  as  a  poet  and  a  statesman,  and  no 
sooner  learned  that  he  was  then  un- 
attached to  any  court,  than  he  oflfered  him 
the  situation  of  his  private  secretary,  on 
terms  so  advantageous,,  and  in  a  manner 
80  complimentary,  that  Tasso  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  proceeded  to  Salerno 
towt^  the  end  of  1531. 


He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  almost 
in  the  meridian  of  his  fame,  and  his  re- 
ception at  Salerno  was  most  flattering. 
Presents,  rich  and  rare,  were  lavished  on 
one  who  was  welcomed  as  conferring 
honour  on  the  whole  court;  whilst  the 
prince  gave  substantial  proof  of  his  regard, 
by  settling  a  considerable  annuity  on  Ber- 
nardo for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
generosity  determined  Tasso  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  benefactor.  In 
his  official  capacity  as  secretaiy  to  the 
prince,  his  integrity  and  ability  were  of 
the  utmost  value,  whilst  his  peculiar  talent 
for  letter-writing  was  essentially  useful. 
Eloquence  also  was  amongst  the  many 
rare  gifts  bestowed  by  nature  on  the  poet; 
and  the  charms  of  his  conversation  were 
equally  relished  by  the  prince  and  his 
consort,  the  young  and  amiable  Isabella 
di  Viilamarina.  For  them  Bernardo  gave 
some  of  those  magnificent  entertainments 
which  his  now  ample  fortune  authorised, 
and  his  superior  taste  adoraedj  and  which, 
like  those  of  our  Leicester  or  Burleigh, 
have  been  the  theme  of  many  writers;  in 
part,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  embellish- 
ments bestowed  on  them  by  his  muse;  for 
several  of  the  most  admired  of  Tasso's 
verses  are  amongst  those  with  which  he 
delighted  his  noble  and  princely  guests, 
sometimes  in  ephemeral  y^t^  d^ esprit  put 
in  action  by  the  assembled  courtiers,  and 
sometimes  as  regular  compositions  worthy 
the  cooler  judgment  of  posterity. 

There  must  have  been  something  pecu- 
liar in  these  f§tes,  as  they  have  been  men- 
tioned by  all  his  biographers:  even  the 
taste  and  richness  of  his  furniture  have 
been  noticed  by  the  gravest  historians; 
and,  trifling  as  these  particulars  seem, 
they  indicate  the  natural  disposition,  as 
the  mariner  learns  the  current  of  the 
wind  from  the  tendency  of  the  slightest 
vane.  Hogarth  delineated  the  character 
of  his  citizens,  when  he  painted  their  dif- 
ferent hats.  Afid  perhaps  an  inventory 
of  chairs  might  be  made  as  instructive, 
from  the  immoveable  straight-backed  in- 
convenience of  our  ancestors,  to  the  som- 
niferous fauteuil  of  Carlton  Club— the 
devotional  of  a  modem  boudoir — the  still 
greater  incongruity  called  a  douro,  unit- 
ing the  hard  mattress  of  a  soldier  with  the 
indispensable  lounge  of  a  guardsman — 
down  even  to  the  treacherous  leathern 
monster  at  a  dentist's,  moving  its  head  to 
each  newcomer,  and  luring  successively  its 
victims  to  agony.  Each  and  all  may 
prove  a  silent  talisman,  revealing  the 
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habits,  tasteg,  and  almost  the  occupations 
of  their  respective  owners.  And  so  it  may 
have  been  with  Tasso's  furniture;  for  one 
of  his  learned  biographers  even  describes 
the  ink-stand  which  he  used  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  which  was  formed  of  a  vase  for 
burning  perfumes,  of  exquisite  Arabian 
workmanship,  that  he  brought  with  other 
valuables  from  the  siege  of  Tunis,  whither 
he  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Salerno, 
then  the  ally  of  Charles  V. 

Still,  amongst  his  various  avocations 
and  severest  studies,  Tasso  found  leisure 
for  the  composition  of  poetry,  to  which 
he  habitually  turned  for,  recreation;  and 
even  in  this  memorable  siege  he  wrote 
many  of  the  best  amongst  his  lighter 
works,  whilst  he  equally  distinguished 
himself  by  such  bravery,  that  Sanseverino 
publicly  rewarded  his  services  by  adding 
to  his  income.  He  also  pleased  him  more, 
by  giving -him  a  fresh  opportunity  of  exer- 
tion, in  sending  him  on  an  embassy  to 
Spain,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful negotiator.  On  his  return  from 
thence,  Tasso  obtained  leave  from  the 
prince  to  visit  Venice,  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  a  new  edition  of  his  works^ 
and  there  he  was  received  with  acclama- 
tion by  a  host  of  friends.  He  was  now 
the  favourite  of  fortune.  Courted  by  the 
great,  and  beloved  ))y  his  intimates,  his 
return  to  that  city,  the  throne  of  pleasure, 
was  the  signal  for  a  revival  of  all  its 
boasted  gaieties.  Amidst  the  festivities 
of  which  Bernardo  was  ostensibly  the  ob- 
ject, he  first  beheld  the  beautiful  Tullia 
of  Arragon,  the  Aspasia  of  her  day. 
Amidst  her  various  attractions,  her  poeti- 
cal talents  were  not  the  least,  and  her 
verses  have  been  celebrated  by  others  of 
her  admirers,  as  well  as  by  Bernardo  him- 
self. The  result  may  be  anticipated*  The 
Lagoon  of  Venice  with  such  a  syren  de- 
tained the  enamoured  Tasso  more  than  a 
year  from  his  official  duties;  and  it  is  a 
characteristic  trait  of  that  remarkable 
age,  that,  when  at  last  he  sprang  from  his 
chain,  and  returned  to  Salerno,  the  mu- 
tual attachment  of  the  gifted  pair  became 
a  subject  of  public  interest,  and  their 
loves,  and  their  griefs,  and  theu:  parting, 
were  sung  by  many  minor  poets,  and  even 
'  lamented  by  Speron  Speroni,  and  other 
graver  writers. 

When  Bernardo  rejoined  the  prince,  he 
found  both  him  and  the  princess  anxious 
to  promote  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of 
high  birth  then  of  their  court,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  partly  arose  from  a  dread  of 


being  agfdn  deprived  equally  of  hissode^ 
and  his  services.  Be  that,  however,  asil 
may,  it  was  chiefly  through  their  inter- 
vention that,  in  1539,  he  espoused  Porai* 
di  Rossi,  who,  to  a  large  fortune,  united 
the  advantages  of  beauty^  merit,  and  ac- 
complishments, and,  above  all,  a  devoted 
attachment  to  her  husband.  On  their 
nuptials,  Sanseverino  added  considerably 
to  Tasso's  aimuity,  and  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  retire  with  his  bride  to  a  villa  he 
had  purchased,  not  very  far  from  the  ca- 
pital. On  the  cliff  that  forms  the  promon- 
tory of  Sorento,  still  stands  a  house, 
known  to  all  modern  travellers  as  the 
Hotel  de  Tasso.  Behind  it  rises  the  steep 
ascent,  defending  the  classic  site,  lest 
the  breath  of  heaven  visit  it  too  roughly; 
and  nearly  opposite  the  windows  lies  the 
Island  of  Capri,  with  its  dark  blue  cave. 
Far  on  the  horizon,  Procida  sleeps  on  the 
clear  waters,  which  in  the  intermediate 
distance  ripple  round  the  bay,  reflecting 
the  beauties  of  La  bella  Napoli,  while 
their  *wild  waves  whistle,*  chained,  as  it 
were,  to  the  feet  of  the  domes  and  palaces 
whose  images,  reflected  on  her  bosom, 
charm  to  constancy  the  tideless  sea. 
There,  for  a  few  years,  Bernardo  enjoyed 
more  happiness  than  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  man*  He  became  successively  the 
father  of  a  daughter  and  of  three  sons,  of 
whom  the  youngest,  Torquato,  was  bom 
on  the  11th  of  March,  1544.  And  in 
this  retreat,  at  once  magnificent  and  pic- 
turesque, Bernardo  commenced  his  poem 
of  *  Amadigi,'  at  the  especial  request  of 
Sanseverino,  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo, 
Don  Lewis  d'Avila,  and  some  other  dis- 
tinguished patrons  of  literature:  thus 
reaching  what  may  be  called  the  table- 
land of  his  life's  journey.  His  subsequent 
descent  from  this  summit  of  enjoyment 
served,  however,  to  prove  him  worthy  of 
havmg  once  attained  it^  as  his  fortitude 
in  adversity  was  beyond  all  praise;  and  of 
him  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  disposition  so  essentially  happy, 
that,  in  rising  superior  to  misfortune,  he 
disarmed  it. 

At  the  time  of  Torquato's  birth,  the 
ambition  oi  Charles  V.  had  bound  the 
destiny  of  Europe  to  his  standard,  and 
the  welfare  of  states  and  the  happiness  of 
individuals  eq^dly  depended  on  the  suc- 
cess of  a  despot.  The  transient  conquests 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  Piedmont,  even 
accelerated  the  downfal  of  Francis  I.; 
for,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  10,000  im- 
perialists in  the  battle  of  Oerizoles,  Charles, 
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the  si>oiled  child  of  victory,  drew,  to  re- 
place them  in  Lombardy,  all  the  forces  he 
could  collect  from  the  south  of  Italy,  and, 
amongst  others,  those  of  th^  Prince  of 
Salerno.    Accordingly, .  Sanseverino  re- 
paired to  the  new  scene  of  action,  accom- 
panied by  Bernardo,  who  was  torn  from 
his  home,  and,  consequently,  never  saw 
his  new-bom  son  till  ten  months  after- 
wards, when  the  treaty  of  Crepi  allowed 
them  to  return.    But  that  treaty  was 
equally  fatal  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  to  Tasso's  fortunes.    By  it,  Francis 
resigned  all  claims  on  that  state,  and 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  entirely 
thrown  into  the  power  of  the  emperor^s 
viceroy,  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo;  one  of 
whose  first  acts  was  to  establish  the  In- 
quisition at  Naples — *for  the  purpose' 
(says  Muratori)  *of  revenging   himself, 
under  the  cloak  of  religion,  on  his  per- 
sonal enemies,  and  of  intimidating  the 
nobles,  whom  he  feared  as  much  as  they 
detested  him.'    The  publication  of  the 
emperor's  edict,  announcing  the  forma- 
tion of  this  formidable  tribunal,  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  revolt,  and  the  city 
was  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
In  this  extremity,  the  Neapolitans  im- 
plored the  Prince  of  Salerno  to  carry,  in 
person,  their  petition  against  the  Inqui- 
sition to  the  emperor — a  commission  San- 
severino accepted,  by  the  advice  of  Ber- 
nardo.   But  whilst,  accompanied  by  his 
secretary,  the  prince  travelled  by  easy 
stages,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  reti- 
nue,  the  wily  Don  Pedro  anticipated 
him,  by  despatching  courier  after  courier 
to  Charles,  with  exa^erated  accounts  of 
his  rebellious  subjects.    The  consequence 
was,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  he 
found  his  intelligence  forestalled,  and  the 
case  prejudged.    He,  nevertheless,  con- 
descended to  solicit  justice  for  his  coun- 
trymen, as  a  personal  favour  to  himself; 
but  the  request  was  coldly  denied;  and, 
disgusted  at  his  reception,  he  retired  from 
the  imperial  presence,  disappointed,  mor- 
tified, and  meditating  revenge.     Soon 
after  his  return  to  Salerno,  &severino 
'    was  wounded  by  a  gun-shot  from  an  un- 
seen hand;  and,  believing  the  assassin  was 
employed   by  Don  Pedro,  he  publicly 
accused  him  to  the  emperor,  who,  how- 
ever, reftised  to  receive  his  complaint. 
This,  with  other  indignities,  determined 
him  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Austria,  and 
he  repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  publicly 
announced  this  intention.    Don  Pedro, 
but  too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
Vol.  III. 


oppressing  his  personal  enemy,  imme- 
diately declared  the  prince  a  rebel,  con- 
fiscated his  estates,  and  seized  on  all  his 
private  property. 

Tasso  had  not  accompanied  his  patron 
to  Venice,  but  at  the  prince's  request 
awaited  his  final  determination  at  Rome, 
where  he  no  sooner  learned  his  disastrous 
circumstances,  than  he  determined  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  aid  his  benefactor 
in  his  adversity.  From  that  moment,  he 
was  himself  proscribed  as  a  rebel  (although 
not  a  native  of  Naples),  and  his  property 
at  Salerno  being  seized,  he  lost  at  once 
the  fruits  of  all  his  exertions  for  years; 
all  but  the  renown  and  esteem,  of  which 
he  could  not  be  deprived.  His  wife  and 
children  were,  by  the  viceroy's  orders, 
transferred  to  Naples,  where  her  family 
resided.  But  they,  either  too  timid  or 
too  superstitious  to  oppose  the  patron  of 
the  Inquisition,  refused  to  befiSend  her 
absent  and  proscribed  husband,  and  the 
unfortunate  Porzia  fell  a  victim  to  their 
cowardice. 

Meantime,  Francis  had  been  succeeded 
on  the  French  throne  by  Henry  III., 
and  Tasso  once  more  was  sent  by  San- 
severino, as  his  ambassador,  to  the  new 
monarch,  in  hopes  of  persuading  him 
to  join  in  a  confederacy  with  the  Turks, 
to  make  a  descent  upon  Naples.  Ber- 
nardo arrived  at  Paris  in  September,  1553, 
and  again  exerted  all  his  diplomatic 
powers  to  further  his  master's  views; 
sometimes  using  all  his  eloquence  in 
argument,  to  convince  the  French  minis- 
ters of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme, 
and  still  oftener  attempting  to  rouse  the 
ambition  and  courage  of  the  king,  by  his 
spirited  and  animating  verses.  But  his 
efforts  were  in  vain,  and  he  retired  in 
disgust  to  St  Germains.  Even  there, 
however,  fame  and  popularity  pursued 
him.  Marguerite  de  Valois^  sister  of 
Henry,  was  then  the  admired  of  all  be- 
holders. Her  beauty  and  her  wit  had 
been  the  theme  of  many  poets;  but  the 
praises  of  a  Tasso  were  still  wanting  to 
the  gratification  of  her  vanity.  These 
were  not  long  withheld,  and  some  brilliant 
offerings  of  his  muse  flattered  the  princess, 
whilst  they  served  to  lighten  his  more 
serious  labour  of  continuing  the  *AmadigL' 

These  lesser  follies  were  but  the  sparkles 
of  his  genius.  His  heart  turned  to  his 
home,  and  to  the  mother  of  his  children; 
and,  finding  they  were  not  permitted  to 
leave  Italy,  he  obtained  his  sovereign's 
permission  to  quit  France,  and  started  in 
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the  midst  of,  an  unusually  severe  winter, 
and,  crossing  the  Alps,  reached  Rome, 
where  he  re-established  himself  in  his 
former  residence,  as  Naples  was  still  prolii- 
^Ited  to  him.  Notwithstanding  his  se  vere 
pecuniary  losses,  his  love  of  magnificence 
remained,  and  he  furnished  his  palace  as 
sumptuously  as  his  finances  permitted,  in 
preparation  for  the  arrival  of  his  beloved 
Porzia,  and  then:  children.  But,  alas! 
"he  was  doomed  never  to  see  her  more. 
All  his  efforts  were  ineffectual  to  obtain 
permission  for  her  to  leave  Naples,  and 
all  that  Bernardo  could  effect  was,  that 
at  last  the  young  Torquato  might  be 
allowed  to  rejoin  him.  To  Porzia,  the 
deprivation  of  her  last  bom  filled  her 
cup  of  sorrow  to  the  brim,  and,  to 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  her  family, 
she  retired,  with  her  daughter  Cornelia, 
to  a  convent.  But  this  step  was  the 
climax  of  her  misfortunes.  Her  bro- 
ther, who  had  pretended  an  attachment 
to  the  church,  as  a  pretext  for  persecuting 
the  opponent  of  the  Inquisition,  now  seiz- 
ed on  the  wealth  which  should  have  been 
her  wedding  portion,  on  the  plea  that 
otherwise  it  would  devolve  on  the  convent, 
as  her  husband's  outlawry  cancelled  his 
claim  to  it.  This  accu  mulation  of  trials  was 
too  much  for  her  corporeal  strength;  her 
health  failed,  and  she  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  ended  her 
chequered  life  (February,  1556). 

The  bitterest  pang  of  death  is  its  being 
irrevocable;  and  when  Bernardo  learned 
the  loss  of  her  he  never  could  again  behold, 
his  last  vision  of  earthly  happiness  dis- 
solved, and  he  mourned  with  a  grief  no  pen 
less  able  than  his  own  could  express.  True, 
Porzia  was  not  the  idol  of  his  youth — the 
enchantress  of  his  intoxicating  dream — 
but  she  was  the  mother  of  his  children. 
She  had  been  the  companion  of  his  hap- 
piest years ;^  and,  as  the  honoured  mistress 
of  his  house,  she  had  given  dignity  to  his 

Eublic  station,  and  its  brightest  lustre  to 
is  home.  And  who  that  has  ever  felt 
the  benign  influence  of  an  accomplished 
woman  on  his  domestic  hearth,  one  alike 
loving  and  beloved — who  has  not  bewailed 
the  night  of  life  that  settles  on  the  heart 
when  that  influence  is  withdrawn]  It  is 
a  merciful  decree  of  Providence,  that  mis- 
fortunes seldom  come  alone ;  for  the 
mind,  overwhelmed  by  the  first  torrent  of 
affliction,  is  generally  borne  onward  un- 
consciously by  the  increasing  current,  till 
in  time  it  again  rises  to  find  heaven  itself 
reflected  on  life's  surface;  whilst,  perhaps, 


were  it  otherwise  ordained,  the  contiDul 
dropping  of  any  one  of  those  streams  " 
sorrow,  would  have  destroyed  its  buoyj 
and  turned  the  heart  to  stone. 

So  it  was  with  Bernardo  Tasso.  TYhilsfc 
still  writhing  under  his  domestic  affliction, 
public  disasters  occurred,  involving  all 
Italy  in  calamity.  The  emperor  and  the 
pope  having  quarrelled,  the  Duke  of  Alba 
invaded  the  papal  states,  took  Ostia  aod 
Tivoli,  and  threatened  Rome  itself^  then 
in  no  condition  for  defence;  and  had  T%sso 
been  made  prisoner  while  still  under  sen- 
tence of  outlawry,  he  might  have  been 
executed  as  a  rebel  to  Austria.  In  this 
emergency,  the  pope  granted  his  request 
to  withdraw  from  Rome,  though  all  his 
possessions,  even  to  his  furniture  (the  last 
relic  of  his  former  magnificence),  were  con- 
fiscated. Having  confided  his  heloved 
Torquato  to  a  confidential  adherent  of  his 
famUy,  to  be  conveyed  to  his  relations  at 
Bergamo,  Bernardo  with  dif&culty  made 
his  escape  to  Ravenna,  destitute  even  of 
a  change  of  linen,  and  with  nothing  left 
but  his  fame  and  his  manuscript  cut  the 
*AmadigL* 

But  in  that  extraordinary  age,  a  reputa- 
tion such  as  Tasso's  was  a  tallisman  of 
incalculable  power.  At  that  time  Giu- 
dubaldo  II.,  Duke  of  Urbino,  was  one  of 
those  generous  patrons  of  literature  of 
whom  Italy  was  justly  proud.  He  no 
sooner  heard  that  Bernardo  was  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  in  distress,  than  he 
invited  him  to  reside  at  Pesaro,  and  even 
lent  him  the  Villa  Barchetto,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  duke's  father.  Thia 
beautiful  retreat,  situated  on  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  was  embellished  by  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  that  golden  age 
of  art;  whilst  the  classic  river  Isunis 
(now  called.  Foglio),  winding  through 
groves  of  figs  and  olive-trees,  adorned 
the  luxuriant  landscape  surrounding  it 
There,  once  more  at  peace,  and  again 
honoured  and  beloved,  Bernardo  spent 
his  tranquil  days  in  completing  his  great 
poem,  while  the  kindness  and  liberaUty 
of  the  duke  seemed  inexhaustible.  At 
last  the  *Amadigi'  was  finished,  and 
aided  by  gifts  from  many  of  his  distin- 
guished friends,  Tasso  proceeded  with  it 
to  Venice.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
tokens  of  respect  and  esteem  with  which 
he  was  once  more  welcomed  to  that  city, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  her  power.  The 
Venetian  Academy  conferred  on  him  the 
rank  of  honorary  member,  and  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  tes- 
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ti^jdng  their  regard.  Finally,  in  1560, 
lie  published  a  splendid  edition  of  his 
*  .Ajnadigi,*  and  a  smaller  one  of  all  his 
lesser  poems.  Of  the  first,  he  sent  a 
magnificent  copy  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
in  hopes  of  inducing  that  monarch  to  per- 
xait  the  restitution  of  his  property.  But, 
"though  the  Duke  d'Urbino,  who  was 
captwn-general  of  Philip's  forces  in  Italy, 
sdded  his  petition  with  all  his  influence  at 
fhe  court  of  Madrid,  Tasso  could  not  even 
obtain  a  decree  that  his  children  should 
inherit  their  poor  mother's  property.  The 
avaricious  despot  did  not  even  acknow- 
ledge Bernardo's  gift,  and  left  his  greater 
injuries  unredressed. 

Meantime,  Torquato  had  been  the  con- 
stant companion  of  his  father,  both  at 
Pesaro  and  at  Venice;  from  whience  Ber- 
nardo sent  him  to  the  University  of  Padua, 
to  study  the  law,  as  a  surer  provision 
for  his  future  life,  than  a  devotion  to  the 
Muses.  But  nature  would  not  be  con- 
trolled. At  eighteen  Torquato  wrote,  at 
•Padua,  his  poem  of  *  Rinaldo,*  and  asked 
his  father's  permission  to  publish  it.  This 
!Bemardo  refused,  for  he  was  just  then 
smarting  tmder  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  at  the  Court  of  Madrid.  The  young 
poet,  in  his  distress,  claimed  the  inter- 
vention of  Molino,  Domenico,  Veniero, 
Oattaneo,  and  others  of  his  father's  most 
"celebrated  friends,  and  through  their 
^stances,  the  dest^y*  of  Tcnrquato  and 
'  of  Italian  poetry  was  accomplished,  and 
'^the  poem  of  *Einaldo'  s^peared  (1662). 
The  following  year,  William,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  invited  Bernardo  to  Ms  court, 
appointed  him  his  principkl  Secretary,  and 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  confidence 
and  generosity.  Even  then,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  Bernardo's  talents  were  unim- 
paired, and  he  not  only  acquitted  himself 
ably  in  his  official  duties,  but  continued 
his  favourite  study,  and  commenced  a 
new  poem  on  the  episode  of  Floridante 
in  the  *AmadigL'  Increasmg  daily  in 
favour,  the  duke  appointed  him  Governor 
of  Ostiglia,  a  small  place  on  the  Po;  but 
the  honour  was  a  fatal  one.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  there  when  he  was  seized 
with  his  last  illness,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  expired  (Feb.  1569)  in  the  arms 
of  his  son. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  general  re- 
gret diffused  throughout  Italy  by  the 
inteUigence  of  Bernardo's  death.    The 


Duke  of  Mantua  had  his  remains  con- 
veyed, with  great  pomp,  to  his  capital,  and 
deposited  in  the  church  of  San  Egidio, 
in  a  marble  cenotaph,  with  only  this  in- 
scription, *Ossa  Bernardi  TassL'  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  pope  having  ordered 
the  demolition  of  all  tombs  in  churches 
that  were  either  incrusted  in  the  walls, 
or  raised  above  the  level  of  the  floors, 
tMs  one  of  TassoVwas  destroyed.  But 
Torquato,  with  fiUal  tenderness,  had  his 
remains  transferred  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  himself  resided,  and  there  they  were 
finally  inhumed  in  the  church  of  St 
'Paul. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  eventful 
life  of  Bernardo  Tasso;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  in  all  its  vicissitudes,  his  mis- . 
fortunes  arose  solely  from  the  political 
disasters  of  his  country.  He  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  had  no  personal  enemies, 
though  many  powerful  friends;  and 
amongst  his  many  rare  talents,  he  had 
that  of  being  loved  in  his  prosperity,  and 
unenvied  in  his  supremacy.  That  inde- 
scribltble  qudity  which  the  French  call 
*tact,'  and  we  designate  as  good  taste, 
appears  to  have  guided  him  even  in  his 
most  generous  actions.  So  that,  though 
'  he  often  bestowed  princely  gifts,  he  rarely, 
by  them,  converted  friends  into  enemies, 
as  has  ere  now  been  done.  Frank,  sm- 
cere,  and  affisctionate,  the  society  of  Ber- 
nardo was  eagerly  courted  by  all,  and 
especially  by  princes,  who  seldom  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  disinterested  friendship; 
whilst,  as  a  large  portion  of  his  corre- 
spondence is  still  extant,  the  letters  be- 
tween him  and  Speron  Speroni,  Bernardo 
Capello,  Annibal  Caro,  Muzio,  Bascelli, 
Dolci,  and  others  of  his  talented  contem- 
poraries, jH-ove  that  the  mutual  regard 
subsisting  between  these  great  men  was 
without  rivalry  or  interruption. 

The  devotion  to  poetry,  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  fortu- 
nately found  an  equipoise  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  political  life,  in  which  he  was 
for  so  many  years  engaged;  and  thus  his 
mind  was  not  weaken^  by  refinement, 
nor  debased  by  vanity,  fetill,  the  early 
effusions  of  his  muse,  when  love  was  his 
theme  and  Genevra  his  inspiration,  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  his  compo- 
sitions, and  as  the  sonnet  already  alluded 
to  is  now  rare— even  in  Italy — ^it,  with  a 
translation,  is  subjoined. 
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A  LA  8IQN0BA  aENBVBA  MALATESTA. 

Poiche  la  parte  men  perfetta  e  bella 
Ch'al  tramonta  d'nn  di,  perde  il  suo  fiore 
Mi  toglie  il  cielo — e  fanne  altmi  signore 
Ch'ebbe  piu  arnica  e  graciosa  stella 
Non  mi  togliete  voi,  Palma  ch'anc'ella. 
Fece  la  vista  mia  del  suo  splendore 
Qaella  parte  piu  nolHle  e  migliore 
Di  cui  ia  liogua  mia  sempre  favella 
A  mai  questa  belta  caduca  e  firele 
Gome  imagin  de  I'altra  e  nera, 
Che  pure  scasse  del  piu  pure  delo 


Questa  sia  mia,  e  d'altrui  I'ombra  e'l  yelo 

Ch*  '    •  


Uh'al  mio  amor  a  mia  fe^  salda  e  intera 
Poca  mond  saria,  prezio  mortale. 

Rime  di  Messer  Bernardo  Tasso  in  Venezia  appresso  Gabriel  Giolato  di^Ferrare. 


TRANSLATION. 

Since  thy  least  perfect  eift,  mere  beauty's  flower, 
Which  the  chill  blast  of  one  short  day  may  close. 
Heaven  tears  from  me,  and  upon  one  bestows, 
Whose  star  more  gracious  rales  th'  auspicious  hour^ 
Yet  take  not  back  that  peerless  mind  of  thine. 
Soul  of  my  soul,  which  gave  my  spirit  light, 
That  nobler  part,  immortal,  perfect,  bright, 
Of  my  fond  praise,  the  never-ending  theme. 
To  it  thy  beauty,  perishable,  firail. 
Doth  but  a  cold  and  shadow'd  image  seem; 
Give  me  thy  mind  (pure  as  from  purest  heaven 
It  came),  unshared,  xthsullied  (its  dark  veil 
Thy  form);  this  to  my  love,  my  feith,  be  given. 
Thy  mortal  charms  less  precious  I  resign. 
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OLASS  XXXIII. 

CONTAINS  SOME  CURIOUS  THINag. 

There  was  a  grand  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  goblins  the  night  before  I 
left  Hazelcopse  fol-  Chatham.  I  was 
awakened  about  twelve  o'clock  by  a  pro- 
longed and  violent  ringing  of  bells.  It 
was  so  unusually  violent  that  my  grand- 
father got  up,  and  was  so  complimentary 
as  to  insist  that  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all,  but  I  assured  him  of  my  perfect  in- 
nocence, and  then  he  said  we  would  go 
over  the  house  together,  and  see  once 
more  whether  the  thing  could  in  any  way 
be  accounted  for. 

*I  hold  it  to  be  the  rats,'  said  the 
squire,  *  as  I  am  no  believer  in  the  super- 
natural.* 

*  Rats  could  never  do  this,'  returned 
Mr  Skelton,  whose  face  looked  of  a  piece 


with  the  garment  in  which  he  figured; 
Hhere  is  something  more  in  it;  let  us 
look  through  all  the  rooms.* 

We  did,  without  finding  any  clue  to 
the  mystei-y.  We  then  went  to  the  place 
in  the  hall  below,  where  the  beUs  them- 
selves hung.  Several  of  them  were  in 
motion  yet;  and  as  my  grandfatha*  held 
the  light  up  to  look,  suddenly  there  came 
another  mighty  peal,  which  made  the  old 
gentleman  almost  drop  the  lamp.  Mr 
Skelton  actually  caught.hold  of  my  ann 
in  his  fright,  and  gave  a  great  gulp,  as 
though  something  had  been  sticking  in 
his  throat  which  it  required  a  great  effort 
to  swallow.  I  confess  that  I  was  strange- 
ly startled  myself,  and  felt  very  anxious 
to  have  matters  explained 

*  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  convinced,* 
said  I,  *  rats  scampering  over  wires  could 
never  ring  bells  in  this  furious  way;  be- 
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sid.es,  these  bells  are  stiffly  hung,  and  it 
tia«kes  a  good  pull  to  set  them  in  motion.* 
'I  have  considered  that,'  said  my  grand- 
father, forgetting  that  he  was  nullifying 
Ids  previous  statement;  *you  are  quite 
right,  Maurice;  we  may  tell  the  maids 
tliat  the  rats  ring  these  bells,  but  we 
ourselves  know  better;  rats  could  not  do 
it.     A  few  months  since  (while  you  were 
at  sea)  I  had  the  planks  in  two  or  three 
of  the  rooms  above-stairs  taken  up,  and 
tlie  wires  examined.     We  struck  and 
pulled  them  about  in  every  way,  and 
could  not  produce  any  of  these  strange 
phenomena.   It  is  not  the  rats— the  house 
seems  bewitched;  I  don't  understand  it.* 
I  proposed  to  go  and  examine  the  room 
in  which  Jervis  had  cut  his  throat;  but 
the  squire  said,  as  the  door  was  nailed  up, 
"we  could  not  get  in  without  making  a 
noise  and  frightening  the  women;  so  the 
proposal  was  overruled.    I  listened  as  we 
passed  the  door,  but  all  was  quiet  there. 
I  wished  it  had  been  the  night  on  which 
the' ghost  of  the  valet  was  known  to  walk; 
it  wanted  some  weeks  of  that,  however. 
I  stated  my  regrets  to  Mr  Skelton,  but 
he  echoed  them  rather  faintly. 

We  had  been  into  most  of  the  rooms, 
and  were  retiring  to  our  own,  when  sud- 
denly I  saw  a  door  open,  and  Nathan 
emerge  from  it. 

'  Nathan,*  said  I,  *  where  are  you  going 
at  this  time  of  night  V 

He  made  no  answer,  but,  with  his  eyes 
wide  open,  came^  straight  on  as  though 
he  would  have  gone  through  us, 

'  Give  way,*  cried  my  grandfather;  *  he 
is  at  his  old  trick  of  sleepwalking.  Nathan 
has  not  had  a  fit  of  this  kind  for  some 
time.  His  last  achievement  was  to  get 
out  of  a  window  and  promenade  the  roof. 
Follow  if  you  like,  Maurice,  but  do  not 
touch  him.* 

I  thought  Mr  Skelton  would  have 
fainted,  he  looked  so  pale  and  frightened. 
He  would  have  retured  to  his  room,  but 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  going  to  it  alone, 
so  he  came  with  us.  We  followed  Na- 
than into  the  kitchen;  here  he  sat  down, 
and  put  on  a  heavy  pair  of  boots.  He 
next  took  his  hat,  went  to  the  back-door, 
unfastened  it,  reached  a  key  from  a  hook, 
and  walked  out.  I  ran  back  to  my  own 
room,  hurried  on  some  clothes,  and  leav- 
ing my  grandfather  and  Mr  Skelton.  over- 
took Nathan  at  the  stable-door.  He  un- 
locked it,  went  in,  spoke  to  the  cart-horses, 
slapped  them  on  the  back,  made  them 
get  up,  harnessed  them^  brought  them  out, 


one  at  a  time,  and  led  them  ofif  afield.  I 
wondered  what  would  be  the  efiect  of  my 
opening  a  gate  for  him,  so  unlatched  one 
and  threw  it  wide.  He  stopped  the 
horses  and  went  to  do  the  same  as  I  had 
done,  but  on  finding  the  way  already 
clear,  seemed  I  thought  (though  I  could 
not  see  his  features  distinctly)  a  httle 
surprised;  then  led  the  team  through, 
secured  the  chains  and  tackle  of  the  last 
horse  to  a  plough  that  lay  under  the 
hedge,  and  commenced  work.  I  accom- 
panied him  along  a  furrow  or  two,  and 
having  by  that  time  satisfied  myself  that 
he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about, 
and  could  be  trusted,  returned  to  the 
house.  I  told  my  grandfather  what  I 
had  seen,  and  he  said  it  was  not  the  first 
time  Nathan  had  acted  thu^  oddly,  but 
on  the  previous  occasion  he  had  put  the 
old  black  horse  into  the  gig,  and  driven 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  leave  a  letter  that 
had  been  given  to  him  for  delivery  the 
next  day.  I  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs 
an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  and  putting 
my  head  out  of  my  room  saw  Nathan  pass- 
ing. I  spoke  to  him  again,  wid  allowed 
the  light  of  the  lamp  to  fall  on  his  face, 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  me  whatever.  I 
went  down  to  see  in  what  state  he  had 
left  things  below.  The  door  was  fast,  the 
key  in  its  place,  the  boots  occupied  their 
old  position  by  the  fender,  and  I  had  no 
doubt  that  the  horses  were  safely  stalled 
again,  the  tackle  put  away,  gates  shut, 
and  the  piece  of  ploughing  that  he  and 
his  friend  Phil  Furrow,  the  waggoner, 
had  planned  for  the  morrow  aheady  sa- 
tisfactorily accomplished. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  was  passing  the 
stable-door,  I  overheard  a  gruflf  altercation 
between  Nathan  and  the  waggoner.  The 
latter  had  been  afield,  and  to  his  asto- 
nishment found  the  ploughing  done.  Na- 
than said  that  Mr  Furrow  then  must 
have  done  it  himself;  and  Mr  Furrow 
(who  was  a  very  singular-looking  indivi- 
dual, with  dark  grass-like  hah:,  growing 
in  tumps,  and  only  one  eye)  retorted  by 
observing,  as  he  swept  the  tackle  from 
the  horses*  back,  just  in  the  way  a  brisk 
waiter  would  remove  a  tablecloth,  that 
he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
Nathan  must  have  got  through  the  busi- 
ness in  his  sleep.  Finding  them  likely 
to  get  by  the  ears,  therefore,  I  here  inter- 
posed, and  said  such  was  precisely  the 
state  of  the  <;ase,  for  I  myself  had  been  a 
witness  to  the  transaction.  Nathan  was 
hard  of  belief  at  first,  but  the  evidence 
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was  clear  against  him,  and  the  story  soon 
got  wind  about  the  neighbourhood. 

My  grandfether  gave  me  some  very 
excellent  advice  before  I  left  home,  and 
with  his  own  hand,  on  the  inner  part  of 
my  trunk  lid,  pasted  a  leaf  from  an  old 
volume  of  Shakspere.  It  contained 
those  admirable  lines  of  Polonius's  to 
Laertes,  when  the  latter  is  about  to 
travel.  He  told  me  to  read  them  over 
often,  and  I  could  never  go  wrong.  How 
vividly  this  parting  scene  with  the  squire 
comes  before  me  now  as  I  write.  He  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  dining-room, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  or  stuck  now 
and  then,  by  way  of  rest,  in  the  flaps  of 
the  black  velvet  fishing-coat  pocket.  He 
talked  to  me  something  in  this  way: — 

*Well  now,  Maurice,  you  are  going 
away  again,  and  you  must  remember,  if 
you  can,  what  I  said  to  you  before.  You 
have  now  really  a  most  responsible  posi- 
tion to  fill,  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  you  should  acquit  yourself  with 
credit  and  respectability.  You  will  go 
and  mix  among  men  who  are  all  much 
older  than  youi-self,  and  ought  to  set  you 
a  proper  example;  but  I  know  enough  of 
military  life  to  assure  you  that  they  will 
not  do  this,  and  if  you  are  not  very  care- 
ftd,  by  little  and  little  you  will  be  led  on 
to  do  things  that  at  present  you  could 
not  think  of  without  a  blush.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  frolic  and  fun  which 
is  harmless  enough,  and  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  denounce.  Enter  into 
all  this,  but  mind  and  stop  at  the  point 
where  it  is  likely  to  prove  dangerous,  and 
run  into  riot  and  buffoonery.  Respect 
yourself,  and  everybody  else  will  respect 
you.  Be  careful  in  choosing  companions; 
and  if  you  hear  a  man  sneer  at  religion 
or  virtue  (you  remember  what  Bums 
says — 

"  An  atheist's  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 
For  Deity  offended"), 

give  him  a  wide  berth;  shun  him  as  you 
would  a  pestilence.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  beware  of  those  who  profess  too 
much;  watch  the  conduct  and  secret 
springs  of  action.  Don't  be  carried  away 
by  first  appearances,  nor  think  every  man 
your  friend  who  tells  you  so  over  a  glass 
of  wine.    He  has  told  fifty  others  the 

ame,  and  has  fifty  more  yet  to  tell, 
nd  don't  be  led  to  gamble;  it  is  one  of 

&ose  deep  pits  into  which  many  a  young 

nH  inexperienced  officer  falls,  and  it  has 
espectable  outlet.  Take  care,  too,  that 

Mr  conversation  has  always  an  upward 


tendency,  never  a  downwarji,  and  where 
you  find  it  sliding  off  into  indecency,  rise  . 
— ^leave  the  table — ^for,  if  you  cannot  d«^ 
the  tone  up  to  the  standard  of  your  own 
tastes  and  feelings,  the  morals  are  like 
water — ^they  will  always  find  their  level; 
and  should  you  persist  in  sitting  it  cot, 
yours  will  go  to  swell  the  general  reser- 
voir. Let  me  see ;  is  there  anything  else  ? 
Ay,  about  duelling.  Humph!  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God — and 
man,  at  all  events  the  better  part  of  him. 
If  a  soldier  would  prove  his  courage  (what! 
has  anybody  had  occa^on  to  doubt  iti), 
let  him  do,  so  in  the  field;  that  is  the 
proper  place  for  a  display  of  the  kind. 
There  i&  a  quiet,  easy  dignity  of  manner 
and  conduct  that  will,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
ward  off  impertinence  or  insult;  cultivate 
that,  it  will  scarcely  ever  fiail  you;  but 
where  it  does^  and  you  are  attacked  bj 
a  bully,  and — and — and  have  jeceived 
much  provocation'  —  here  my  grand- 
father's eyes  began  to  flash,  and  Ms 
whisker  to  erect  itself  like  the  back  fin 
of  a  perch;  he  clenched  Ms  fist,  ground 
the  knuckles  of  it  on  the  table,  and 
reared  himself  quite  upon  his  toea; — 'act 
promptly — ^knock  him  down! — ^it  is  ne- 
cessary in  self-defence — do  something 
decisive,  I  cannot  prescribe  exactly  what, 
but  the  occasion  will  suggest  its  own  re- 
medy. *  Here  my  grandfather  sunk  to  his 
proper  stature  again,  and  his  whisker 
sleeked  itself  slowly  down  also,  but  the  old 
gentleman,  now  that  his  blood  had  got 
into  a  boil,  found  it  difficult  to  resume 
his  previous  calmness,  so  he  ended  by 
saying,  with  a  flourish  of  the  hand,  '  Be 
cool,  Maurice,  whatever  you  do,  always 
be  cool;  good-nature  and  gentleness  are 
life's  trade-winds;  trust  yourself  to  them, 
and  you  are  sure  to  get  safely  into  har- 
bour.* 

My  mother,  grandfather,  Wilhelmine, 
Constance,  and  Vanderdecken,  followed 
the  gig  down  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  then  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of 
me.  I  saw  the  squire  lug  out  his  great 
fat  family  watch,  and  pretend  to  be  con- 
sidering whether  I  should  catch  the  mail; 
and  I  saw  Constance  turn  to  walk  badi: 
before  any  of  the  others.  Gulliver,  as 
usual,  had  to  be  pelted  with  stones  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  understand  that 
.this  was  the  (commencement  of  a  cam- 
paign, and  not  a  mere  jaunt  into  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  calling  on 
friends  and  returning  visits.  I  suppose 
the  fact  occurred  to  him  at  last,  however. 
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■for  I  saw  him  sit  down  (very  slowly)  on 
the  turf  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  look 
particularly  disconsolate. 

GLASS  XXXIV. 
X    AKBIVB    AT  HEAD-QUARTERS.      THE  ADJU< 
TANT   BEOS  MB  TO  MAKE  A  FRIEND  OF  HIM 

^AND  PLACES  ME  UNDER  ARREST.      I  FIND 

liODGINQS,  ENGAaE  A  SERVANT,  AND  FORM 
SEVERAL  NEW  ACQUAINTANCES. 

I  soon  despatched  my  business  in  Lon- 
don (I  had  merely  to  preset  myself  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions), and  then   posted  direct  on   to 
Chatham.    My  uniform  had  awaited  me 
in  town,  and  on  trying  it  on  I  found 
fitted  me  to  a  nicety.     I  thought  of 
seeking  out  Mrs  Ladslove,  but  reflected 
a  moment  afterwards  that  I  ought  cer- 
tainly to  go  and  announce  myself  at  head- 
quarters before  I  did  anything  else;  so  I 
^led  a  coach,  and  made  ofif  straight  for 
the  barracks.     They  thought  that  the 
general's  brother  had  arrived,  and  when 
I  jumped  out  there  was  quite  a  smile 
among  the  officers.    I  inquired  for  the 
office  adjutant,  and  liaving  introduced 
myself,  and  shown  my  official  appointment, 
was  taken  by  him  to  the  general.    The 
general,  a  noble-looking  man,  with  a 
most  soldierly  bearing,  inquired  when  I 
arrived;  and  on  learning  that  I  had  only 
just  got  to  Chatham,  said  I  had  acted 
very  properly  indeed,  and  he  should  re- 
member it.     *  Dear  me,'  thougl^  I,  *  how 
lucky  that  I  did  not  commit  myself  by 
going  to  call  on  Mrs  Ladslove,  if  the 
general  is  so  particular.'    He  talked  to 
me  and  shook  my  hand  in  a  most  fatherly 
manner,  and  said  the  adjutant  (whose 
name  was  Bly  the)  would  instruct  me  what 
to  do,  and  give  me  a  little  kind  advice, 
which  I  could  not  do  better  than  attend 
to  and  carry  out;  and  then  away  the 
adjutant  and  I  marched  together.     I 
took  care  to  keep  step  with  him  as  we 
went,  and  I  coiildn't  help  thinking  that 
he  took  rather  longer  paces  than  were  his 
wont,  for  the  sake  of  giving  my  legs  a  little 
surprise.     However  he  was  extremely 
agreeable,  and  communicated  a  great  deal 
of  useful  and  necessary  information,  as 
well  as  begged  me  to  make  a  friend  of 
him  in  all  cases  where  I  needed  counsel, 
either  military  or  private.    *  By  the  by, 
you  will  have  to  get  rooms  out  of  bar- 
racks,' said  he,  *for  we  are  full  here; 
not  a  nook  or  corner  unoccupied;  and 
between  ourselves,  perhaps  you  will  be 
quite  as  comfortable  in  lodgings  out  of 
barracks;  we  can  arrange  all  this  pre- 


sently; take  care  to  come  to  me  in  the 
waiting  room  a  few  minutes  before  dinner 
is  announced,  as  I  will  introduce  you  to 
your  brother  officers.  There  is  one  among 
the  rest  whose  acquamtance  I  should 
strongly  recommend  you  to  cultivate;  I 
know  him  for  a  most  genuine  creature. 
His  name  is  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  but 
you  won't  mind  that,  and  may  depend 
upon  his  being  a  most  excellent  fellow — 
a  little  contradictory  at  times,  it  is  true. 
And  let  me  see,  have  you  a  servant  ?  No. 
Well,  cast  your  eye  down  the  line  of  faces 
to-morrow,  when  we  muster  on  parade, 
and  tell  me  whether  any  of  them  take  your 
fancy.  I  daresay  you  will  have  applica- 
tions enough  the  moment  it  is  known 
you  are  in  want.  In  the  meantime  I  will 
ask  the  sergeant-major  if  he  can  recom- 
mend you  any  one  in  particular.  There 
will  be  an  early  drill  in  the  morning;  you 
will  do  well  to  attend  it,  as  the  sooner 
you  learn  your  duties  the  better;  and  I 
am  rather  mistaken  if  you  are  not  more 
than  half  acquainted  with  them  already. 
I  was  in  the  waiting-room  a  few  minutes 
before  five — just  as  the  mess  sutler  was 
announcing  dinner — ^and  the  field  adju- 
tant, in  accordance  with  his  promise,  intro- 
duced me  to  my  brother  officers.  As  is^ 
always  the  case  wlierever  we  go,  there 
were  some  faces  that  pleased  and  won 
upon  me  directly,  but  1  remembered  my 
grandfather's  words — *  don't  be  too  much 
taken  with  appearances;'  while  there 
were  others  that  inspired  me  with  an  in- 
stant dislike.  •  I  must  confess  that,  con- 
trary to  the  squire's  experience,  I  have 
generally  found  first  impressions  to  be 
trusted.  With  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
those  who  have  pleased  me  first  have 
pleased  me  last;  and  the  reverse.  The 
adjutant  had  so  managed  matters  as  to 
bring  Morgan  and  myself  together.  Major 

M ,  Hhe  father  of  the  mess,'  sat  at 

the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  adjutant 
at  the  foot.  The  major  was  a  handsome 
elderly  man,  with  a  partially  bald  head, 
and  a  roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye  that  was 
quite  iiTesistible.  I  read  his  character  at 
a  glance.  He  played  his  part  to  perfec- 
tion. Conversation  never  flagged  where 
he  was;  he  was  a  perfect  fountain  of  good- 
humour  and  anecdote,  throwing  up  all 
kinds  of  pleasant  and  refreshing  things, 
arid  sprinkling  everybody  with  the  sprar 
of  his  wit.  And  then  he  had  such  - 
clever  way  of  drawing  the  best  things  o^ 
of  those  who  sat  round  him,  and  giv*ve 
each,  if  there  happened  to  be  anyth^ry* 
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in  him,  an  opportunity  of  shining  in  turn. 
And  occasionally,  where  he  met  with  an 
officer  who  was  a  clever  fellow,  but  close, 
and  would  not  be  drawn  out,  the  major's 
great  tact  would  show  itself  instantly. 
There  was  no  resisting  it.  He  would 
apply  a  corkscrew,  as  it  were,  to  his  guest, 
tut  him  over,  and  out  the  rich  wine  would 
come  bubbling,  to  the  amusement  of  all 
present.  I  remember  him  serving  a 
stealthy  old  half-pay  captain  in  this  way. 
He  had  been  introduced  by  one  of  the 
officers,  and  was  spending  the  evening 
with  us.  The  captain  listened,  and  smiled 
now  and  then,  and  was  remarkably  quiet 
and  discreet,  but  that  would  not  suit  the 
major;  he  knew  there  was  more  under- 
neath— that  still  water  ran  deep — and 
kept  performing  his  invisible  mesmeric 
passes,  and  coaxing  the  old  captain  on, 
until  at  last  the  veteran  came  out  in  a 
most  prodigious  manner,  and  when  he 
had  once  begun  there  was  no  stopping 
him — he  was  the  very  deuce  of  an  old 
fellow:  joke  after  joke  he  cracked,  story 
after  story  he  told,  and  made  us  laugh 
till  the  walls  rang  and  our  sides  ached. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  never  met  with  the 
major's  equal  in  catering  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  mess,  and  developing  a  com- 
rade's social  qualities.  He  knew  at  a 
glance  where  the  ground  was  barren,  and 
where  gold  lurked,  and  when  he  had  once 
found  it,  to  work  he  went,  with  pick-axe 
and  shovel,  and  removed  stone,  and  soil, 
and  sand,  and  stratum  after  stratum,  till 
the  choice  ore  at  length  showed  itself,  and 
found  general  circulation. 

Morgan  and  I  agreed  charmingly  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  I  came  to  one  of 
those  knots  in  his  otherwise  kindly  dis- 
position of  which  the  adjutant  had  warn- 
ed me.  They  took  the  edge  oflf  one's  good 
temper  at  once.  He  would  run  counter 
to  you  in  a  thing  that  was  not  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  either,  and  Jie 
would  harp  upon  it  for  the  next  half- 
hour;  and  then  he  would  grow  so  gentle 
and  amiable  again,  that  you  began  to 
wonder  how  you  could  possibly  have  been 

?ut  out  about  such  a  trifle.    For  instance, 
would  say  so  and  so,  and  such  a  thing, 
and  he  would  immediately  reply,  *I  do 
not  think  so,  Drummore;  I  cannot  agree 
with  you;  I  am  quite  of  a  contrary  opi- 
ion.     It  is  of  no  use  your  attempting 
>  convince  me,  for  no  argument  you 
^Id  use,  nothing  on  earth  will  ever 
'^'.uce  me  to  alter  my  views  on  this  sub- 
I  cannot  agree  with  you,  I  caxinot 


agree  with  you,  upon  my  word  and  ho- 
nour.' 

*But,  my  dear  Morgan,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  to  have  you  differ  from  me;  I 

am  not  trying  to  convert  you I— 

I ' 

*Now  pray  do  not  say  another  word, 
Drummore;  your  notions  are  as  different 
from  mine  as  light  from  dark,  sweet  frx)m 
sour,  fresh  water  from  bilge.  I  b^  that 
you  will  not  resume  the  discussioii  of  this 
perfectly  unimportant \ 

*  By  no  means;  I  wish  to  change  the 
theme,  and  have  long  been  trying;  let  us 
do  £0.'  And  this  would  be  all  about  the 
comparative  advantages  of  rooms  within 
barracks,  and  rooms  without.  I  didn't 
care  a  pinch  of  powder  how  it  went,  or 
which  was  the  most  advantageous.  And 
then,  having  found  our  way  off  this  mud- 
bank,  and  into  clear  water  again^  Morgan 
and  I  would  get  the  wind  on  our  quarter, 
and  sail  along  so  smoothly  for  a  time, 
that  I  began  to  think  I  should  never  tire 
of  cruising  in  such  pleasant  company. 

But  we  would  be  sure  to  come  to 
loggerheads  about  something  soon;  per- 
haps about  the  number  of  yards  from  the 
barrack  gate  to  the  mess-room  door;  or 
the  colour  of  my  servant's  livery.  I  had 
put  Job  Flowers  into  the  old  Tory  colours, 
blue,  with  orange  collar  and  cuffe,  and  on 
the  buttons  there  figured  a  uniconi, 
salient,  with  a  sash  round  him.  Morgan 
didn't  like  orange.  I  had  not  said  that 
he  did,  or  that  I  at  all  wished  him  to  do 
so,  or  would  strive  to  conquer  his  pre- 
judices. 

*  It  is  of  no  use,'  said  he;  *I  cannot 
agree  with  you;  nothing  earthly  can  ever 
bring  me  to  like  orange.' 

*  No,  no,  my  good  fellow,  pray  hear  me. 
I  have  told  you  that  I  shall  not  try  to 
make  you  like  it.  All  that  I  remarked 
was,  that  I  was  sorry  I  had  hit  upon  a 
colour  of  which  you  did  not  approve.' 

*  I  did  not  state  that  I  absolutely  dis- 
approved of  or  disliked  orange;  I  only 
said  that  ^t  was  not  the  colour  I  should 
have  chosen,  and  in  this  instance  I  must 
be  allowed  to  have  an  opmion.  I  really 
cannot  agree  with  you;  I  cannot  indeed 
-^and  I  will  not;  so  it  is  absurd  your  en- 
deavouring to  turn  me.' 

*  Humph !  Morgan,  what  o'clock  is  it  1' 

*  Why'  (taking  out  his  watch,  and  seiz- 
ing me  by  the  arm),  *nearly  five;  we  shall 
be  late  at  dinner,  and  the  old  major 
frowned  at  us  yesterday.  We  have  just 
three  minutes.* 
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I  did  as  the  adjutant  had  desured  me 

"tlie  next  day.    I  cast  my  eye  down  the 

i^nks,  and  saw  a  most  curious-looking 

fellow  that  rather  interested  me;  a  tall, 

Handsome  man,  hut  with  a  singular  face, 

into  which  you  could  not  look.    There 

Tfvas  a  slight  cast,  too,  in  his  eyes,  that  left 

you  in  a  strange  state  of  uncertainty  where 

you   had  better  direct  your  gaze;   and 

while  you  were  trying  to  fix  it  somewhere, 

off  it  slipped  into  his  hak,  or  behind  his 

leathern  cravat. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  that  follow  V 
asked  the  adjutant. 

'I  really  don't  know  what  to  thmk;  I 
am  puzzled.' 

'A  capital  soldier,  I  can  assure  you; 
Ms  name  is  Flowers;  if  I  wanted  a  ser- 
vant, I  should  take  Job  at  once.    I  gave 
him  something  to  do  for  me  one  day,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  prompt  and  efficient 
way  in  which  he  did  it.     He  is  looking 
towards  us,  and  I  daresay  knows  what 
we  are  talking  about.    Depend  upon  it 
he  will  be  at  your  lodgings  before  night.* 
The  adjutant  was  right.    There  was  a 
knock  at  my  door,  and  in  Job  walked. 
Another  private  had  thought  to  get  the 
start  of  him,  but  Job  was  too  old  a  soldier 
to  be  out-manoeuvred. 
He  gave  the  salute, 
*Well,  my  good  fellow,  pray  what  is 
your  business  r 

*  Learned  from  the  sergeant-major  that 
you  were  in  want  of  a  servant,  sir.  Ad- 
jutant can  speak  to  my  character;  ser- 
geant-major will  do  the  same — ^if  re- 
quired.' 

I  was  amused  with  the  way  in  which 
Job  brought  in  *  if  required.* 

*  I  happen  to  have  heard  the  adjutant 
speak  of  you,  Flowers,  and  am  wilUng  to 
engage  you  at  once.'  Job  gave  another 
of  his  droll  salutes,  and  I  tried  again  to 
look  him  in  the  face.  It  was  of  no  use; 
the  first  glance  shpped  oflf  over  his  right 
ear,  and  the  second  went  oflf  at  the  left, 
so  I  looked  anywhere  I  could  after  that, 
and  saw  something  of  his  countenance, 
but  never  got  the  whole  expression.  I 
had  no  sooner  told  Job  that  he  was  en- 
gaged, than  he  whipped  my  sword  from 
the  table  (the  damp  had  tarnished  the 
scabbard  a  little),  tucked  it  under  his  arm, 
removed  my  cocked  hat  and  gloves,  put 
the  cloth  straight,  and  disappeared. 

A  moment  afterwards  there  came  an- 
other knock,  and  Job  re-presented  himself. 

*  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  there  is  a  little 
defect  I  forgot  to  mention.* 


'A  little  defect!'  said  I,  sittmg  up; 
*whatisthat,  Job?' 

*  I  am  deaf,  su: — stone  deaf — deaf  as  a 
post.' 

*Deaf?  why,  you  heard  every  syllable 
I  uttered  just  now.' 

'Beg  your  pardon,  su:,  I  watched  the 
motion  of  your  Ups.    It's  practice.' 

'  0  indeed;  pray  is  there  any  other  de- ' 
fectr 

*None  whatever,  su:;'  and  Flowers, 
having  received  the  signal,  marched  out. 

*  A  queer  fish,'  said  I  to  myself. 

He*  begged  leave  to  go  to  the  barracks 
and  get  his  things;  an4  from  that  hour 
to  this,  except  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  then  only  when  I  insisted  on  it,  has 
never  left  me. 

You  will  perhaps  like  to  learn  some- 
thing of  him.  I  know  very  little.  He 
has  always  been  a  perfect  enigma  to  me. 
I  have  one  day  thought  him  the  greatest 
liar  that  ever  wagged  tongue;  and  the 
next  I  have  been  quite  struck  by  his 
singular  and  scrupulous  veracity.  I  have 
now  pronounced  him  an  arrant  thief;  then 
some  instance  of  his  strict  uprightness 
and  integrity  has  come  before  my  notice, 
and  the  imputation  has  died  on  my  lip. 
I  have  once  or  twice  felt  disposed  to  put 
him  down  as  a  great  simpleton — a  fool; 
but  he  evidently  had  some  end  to  gaui 
by  it,  as  immediately  afterwards  I  have 
been  amazed  at  his  extraordinary  pene- 
tration and  foresight.  I  have  taxed  him 
with  cowardice,  but  certainly  did  him 
injustice  here;  for  I  have  known  Flowers 
take  two  bigger  fellows  than  himself  by 
the  throat,  and  knock  their  heads  soundly 
together.  I  have  sometimes  looked  upon 
him  as  a  downright  atheist,  and  at  others 
as  a  stanch  churchman,  reverencing  the 
clergy,  and  reading  his  Bible  with  the 
most  edified  look  imaginable.  No  one 
could  tax  Job  with  levity  of  conduct,  or 
lack  of  proper  devotional  feelmg,  I  am 
sure,  who  had  seen  him  ui  church  one 
day  open  a  pew-door  for  a  poor  infirm 
old  widow,  and  the  next  minute  box  the 
ears  of  a  young  rogue  in  the  aisle,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  crack  a  nut  between 
two  prayer-books,  fjpon  the  whole,  I 
do  not,  and  never  did,  know  quite  what 
to  make  of  Job,  and  hand  him  over  to 
you  as  a  fit  subject  for  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  fond  of  studying  physiog- 
nomies and  delineating  character. 

But,  though  I  cannot  read  him,  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied,  and  always  have 
been,  with  Job  Flowers.    He  is  every- 
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thing,  and  eyerywhere.  His  knack  at 
anticipating  your  wants  is  wonderful; 
and  I  have  sometimes  been  almost  angry 
with  him  for  not  leaving  me  to  say  what 
I  wa?  thinking  of,  and  about  to  propose. 
In  fact,  he  took  all  the  thinking  off  me 
with  his  other  duties,  and  I  may  lead  as 
idle  a  life  as  I  please,  for  that  matter. 
I  believe  he  could  write  these  Memo- 
randa for  me,  if  he  took  it  in  hand. 
Apropos  of  that,  one  day,  intending  to 
let  him  see  that  I  was  up  to  his  tricks, 
and  a  match  for  him,  I  set  Job  to  copy 
out  a  part  of  them,  in  which  I  had  al- 
luded to  some  great  falsehood  that  he 
had  told.  I  found  every  word  there, 
and,  considering,  I  suppose,  that  I  had 
barely  done  him  justice,  he  had  the  ab- 
solute impudence  to  improve  matters  by 
throwing  in,  as  if  by  accident,  a  stronger 
word  or  two,  which  served  to  set  off  his 
improper  conduct  in  still  more  glaring 
colours. 

As  toucheth  his  hardness  of  hearing,  I 
believe  him  to  be  deaf,  certainly,  and  yet 
now  and  then  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
can  hear  just  as  quickly  and  distinctly  as 
I  can.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  will 
give  you  an  instance  in  point.  Once, 
when  we  were  together  in  Germany  (I 

was  then  commandant  of  C ,  a  fort 

that  we  had  just  stormed  and  taken,  and 
the  flag  of  which  I  had  hauled  down  with 
my  own  hands),  and  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  provisions  for  officers  as  well  as  men 

iwe  had  eaten  several  horses,  and  longed 
or  change  of  diet),  he  put  a  couple  of 
plump  fowls  on  the  table.  "  I  had  nearly 
finished  one  of  them  before  the  thing* 
struck  me  as  being  odd,  or  I  thought  of 
making  any  inquiry  about  it,  but  con- 
science then  gave  me  a  pinch,  and  I  said 
very  gravely,  *  Those  were  excellent  fowls. 
Job?* 

He  assented,  with  some  shooting-lights 
about  the  face  and  eyes — a,  sort  of  aurora 
borealis  of  the  countenance. 

*  I  hope  they  were  cooked  according  to 
your  liking,  sir  r 

*  Quite,  Job,  quite.*  Then  turning  se- 
verely round  upon  ^im,  *  where  did  you 
procure  those  fowls,  sir  1  for  I  well  know 
that  in  the  present  dearth  of  provisions 
such  delicacies  are  not  to  be  had  for  either 
love  or  money.  I  hope  you  came  by  them 
honestly  1  * 

No  reply  whatever;  Job  clearing  away 
platters  and  uncorking  wine. 

*I)o  you  hear,  sir?'  He  was  not 
watching  my  lips,  so  of  course  he  couldn't. 


I  seriously  believe,  do  you  know,  that  the 
fowls  were  stolen,  and  I  felt  more  con- 
vinced thaji  ever  of  the  fiact  the  next  day, 
just  after  I  had  finished  the  last  drum- 
stick, and  the  suspicion  flashed  across  me 
once  more.  This  is  one  instance  out  d 
fifty.  Take  another  that  occurred  only 
a  short  time  since: — He  asked  permission 
to  attend  a  spirited  shooting-match  that 
a  young  nobleman  had  got  up  for  Ihe 
amusement  of  some  officers  who  were 
staying  with  him.  *  Nonsense,  Job,'  said 
I;  *you  are  not  invited;  besides,  they 
are  using  rifles,  and  you  have  no  rifle.* 
No,  but  Job  had  his  old  musket — ^which 
he  called  '  Jawbone,'  because,  as  he  feel- 
ingly remarked,  it  had  slain  a  thousand. 
*0h,  go,  go,  by  all  means,'  said  I, 
laughing.  Job  heardy  and  was  already  on 
the  mov^.  *  Stay,  I  think  you  had  better 
not;  no,  no,  remain  at  home.*  Job  was 
very  deaf;  he  did  not  see  my  Hps,  an4 
took  very  good  care  to  be  looking  an- 
other way;  so  he  went  to  the  match;  and 
the  officers,  seeing  him  hang  about  with 
this  old  musket,  laughed,  and  made  him 
pull  trigger  with  the  rest;  but  they  found 
very  little  to  laugh  at,  for  he  carried  off 
the  silver  powder-flask  with  him,  and  I 
saw  it  hanging  up  here  over  the  study 
mantelpiece  the  first  thing  when  I  came 
down  the  next  morning. 

Enough  of  Job  for  the  present — man  of 
few  words,  but  many  deeds. 

As  the  adjutant  had  hinted,  I  had  few 
early  drills  to  attend,  and  was  soon  pro- 
nounced fit  to  enter  upon  my  duties.  I 
was  shortly,  therefore,  appointed  oflScer  oi 
the  day,  which  is  always  a  preliminary 
thing  to  being  officer  of  the  guard.  Thus 
distinguished,  I  had  to  remain  in  bar- 
racks, go  round  among  the  men  at  their 
dinner  hour,  ask  if  any  one  hlid  a  com- 
plaint to  make,  and  see  all  regular  in  the 
rooms.  Then  at  eight  or, nine  in  the 
evening  go  round  a  second  time,  inquire 
if  all  the  men  were  in,  and  whether  they 
were  all  sober  and  quiet;  order  lights  out, 
&c.  &c.;  of  which,  as  officer  of  the  day,  I 
had  to  make  a  written  report.  Then  the 
next  day,  as  just  stated,  I  undertook  my 
duties  as  officer  of  the  barrack-guard, 
which  was  paraded  on  the  right  of  the 
battalion  at  ten  in  the  morning.  After 
trooping  (which  is  a  very  pretty  part  of 
the  proceedings),  I  marched  with  my  men 
to  the  guard-house,  relieved  the  old  guard, 
and  took  their  ground,  with  the  charge 
of  barracks,  and  all  prisoners,  some  of 
whom,  for  bad  conduct,  would  perhaps 
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lave  been  provided  with  apartments  in 
lie  blackhole,  which  was  about  as  grim 
tnd  solitary  a  place  as  its  napae  would 
ead  you  to  suppose.    The  duty,  more- 
Dver,  extended  to  visiting  sentinels,  keep- 
ing secret  the  parole  for  the  day  and 
night,  and  giving  salutes  to  field-officers; 
if  to  any  one  above  a  captain,  the  officer 
stood  in  front  of  his  guard  and  dropped 
"the  i)oint  of  his  sword,  as  the  men  pre- 
sented arms,  &c.  &c.    The  officer  of  the 
guard  had  two  rooms,  one  to  sit  in,  and 
one  for  his  bed,  if  he  liked  to  use  it;  but 
I,  being  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  su- 
blimely punctilious,  never  dreamed  of  un- 
dressing or  shirking  the  most  trivial  part 
of  my  distinguished  military  duties. 

The  first  time  of  my  mounting  guard 
(such   being  customary),  I  invited  the 
junior  officers  to  a  supper  in  the  guards 
room,  and  considering  the  quantity  of 
wine  that  was  drunk,  and  the  jovial  set 
I  had  to  preside  over  and  entertain,  I 
must  do  them  and  myself  the  justice  of 
observing  that  the  affair  went  off  very 
quietly  and  well,  and  (if  I»except  the  case 
of  two  young  lieutenants  who  were  con- 
veyed to  their  quarters  on  the  lid  of  the 
guard-^oom  coal-box,  one  at  a  time,  under 
cover  of  the  night)  with  much  credit  to  all 
parties  concerned.    The  next  day,  too,  as 
I  had  a  hint  from  Morgan  that  such  would 
be  expected,  I  gave  the  sergeant  and  guard 
a  little  treat,  which  I  thought  it  better 
to  overdo  rather  than  under.    Together, 
these  produced  me  a  great  deal  of  good- 
will, I  remember,  and  I  made  a  variety  of 
most  delightful  and  improving  acquaint- 
ance. 

But  there  was  a  very  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  first  dis- 
charge of  guard  duties,  which,  as  I  do  not 
think  it  right  to  give  you  light  without 
shadow,  I  must  pause  to  relate.  It  was  a 
very  awkward  business  indeed,  and  many 
of  my  best  friends  among  the  officers  were 
afraid  that  it  would  cause  me  to  be  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice. I  am  willing  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  blame  upon  myself  for  having  acted  in 
the  hasty  manner  I  did,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  whether 
the  amount  of  provocation  received  did 
not  in  some  measure  justify  that  of  the 
retaliation  indulged  in. 

There  are  always,  or  were,  a  good  many 
practical  jokes  played  off  upon  young 
officers  just  joining  the  service,  and  I 
was  prepared  to  bear  most  of  them  with 
appropriate   grace   and    good -humour. 


Such  little  jocularities  are  perhaps  harm- 
less enough  in  one's  moments  of  levity 
and  lounging,  but  to  take  a  liberty  with 
an  officer  when  he  is  on  duty,  was  in  my 
estimation  a  serious  thing,  and  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  selected  as  the  subject  of  it. 
I  was  on  duty,  and  sitting  near  the  guard- 
room door,  but  on  attempting  to  rise, 
found  that  my  queue  had  been  made  fast 
by  its  bunch  of  black  ribbons  to  the  back 
of  my  arm-chadr,  so  that  the  jerk  thus 
communicated  drew  the  whalebone  (of  ■ 
which  the  queue  was  partly  composed, 
and  measured  about  sixteen  inches)  from ! 
the  hair  to  which  it  was  tied.  I  felt 
rather  nettled  at  first,  but  contrived  to 
take  it  in  tolerable  part,  and  said  of- 
course  the  joke  would  pass  off  so,  and 
not  be  repeated;  whereupon  Job  Flowers 
re-arranged  the  queue,  and  I  resumed  my 
seat.  A  second  time  the  same  tfick  was 
played  while  my  back  was  turned,  and  I 
then  grew  exceedingly  indignant.  The 
operatoif  was  a  young  lieutenant  who  had 
lately  joined;  a  young  man  of  family,  I 
believe,  and  who  afterwards  rose  in  the 
service.  I  remonstrated,  telling  him  that 
the  act  was  both  an  indecent  and  ungentle- 
manly  one,  as  he  was  well  aware  that  an 
officer  on  duty  had  it  not  in  his  power  at 
once  to  resent  an  insult  of  the  kind;  but 
notwithstanding,  if  he  attempted  it  again, 
I  was  afraid  my  temper  would  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  restrictions  hiihtary  eti- 
quette thought  proper  to  place  upon  it. 
The  answer  was  a  laugh  and  sneer  from 
several  of  the  bystanders,  particularly 
from  the  party  who  had  offered  the  out- 
rage. I  caught  the  quick  flash  of  Job's 
eye  a  minute  afterwards,  and  knew  that 
somebody  was  advancing  behind  me.  At 
the  same  moment  I  felt  my  queue  grasped. 
I  turned  suddenly  round,  sprang  out, 
snatched  the  cane  from  the  hand  of  an 
orderly  (there  were  two  passing,  a  ser- 
geant and  corporal),  and  seizing  the  lieu- 
tenant by  the  collar,  flogged  him  all  down 
the  parade  as  far  as  the  mess-room  door. 
It  created  a  great  sensation,  and  I  heard 
whispers  of  approval  mixed  with  muttered 
indignation.  I  didn't  care  for  that,  and 
after  returning  the  cane  to  the  orderly, 
with  thanks,  resumed  my  seat  in  the  arm- 
chair. Presently,  as  I  sat  thinking  over 
the  affair,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and 
throbbing  heart,  the  adjutant — ^my  friend 
the  adjutant — brought  an  officer  to  re- 
lieve me;  desired  me  to  consider  myself 
under  arrest;  and  begged  that  I  would  meet 
him  at  the  general's.    *  I  am  very  sorry,' 
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I  heard  him  say,  *  very  sorry  indeed — but 
^but ' 

*But — ^but,*  muttered  I,  *you  would 
have  done  the  same  I  daresay,  and  if  you 
wouldn't,  it  can't  be  helped.  Now  to  the 
general's.' 

I  appeared.  Several  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  queue  pulled  and  blows  struck 
were  present,  and  the  greater  part  told 
me  to  call  on  them  to  speak.  I  begged 
the  general,  as  it  would  save  time,  to 
accept  my  acknowledgment  of  the  attack, 
and  solicited  his  protection  of  the  officer 
of  the  guard  in  ftiture  from  such  unwar- 
rantable impertinences.    General  B 

sent  for  all  those  officers  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  affair  from  the  beginning,  and 
then  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
adjutants  and  field-officers  of  the  week; 
next,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  party, 
to  my  great  astonishment  insisted  upon 
the  lieutenant  apologising  to  me  imme- 
diately for  the  liberty  he  had  taken.  I 
was  about  to  beg  that  he  might  be  ex- 
cused this  humiliation,  but  the  general 
held  up  his  hand  for  silence,  and  the  apo- 
logy was  made  in  due  course,  after  which 
I  was  invited  to  express  my  regrets  that 
things  had  turned  out  so  very  unpleasant- 
ly, and  acknowledge  to  having  acted  under 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.  I  was 
quite  ready  to  make  such  concessions  as 
these;  which  done,  the  case  was  dismissed, 
and  I  returned  to  my  guard. 

I  was  one  of  a  party  some  time  after 
at  General  B — — 's,  and  as  he  helped 
himself  to  a  quiet  pinch  of  snuff  in  a 
comer,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  turning 
to  me,  and  saying,  *  A  very  pretty  mess 
you  were  nearly  being  in,  young  gentle- 
man; a  very  pret — ty  mess  in — deed! 
Have  a  pinch?* 

Morgan  was  the  first  to  come  and  con- 
giatulate  me  on  my  escape,  and  indeed 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  band-shaking 
on  the  occasion.  Morgan  and  I,  however, 
contrived  to  fall  by  the  ears  again  the 
same  evening,  about  the  orange — ^that 
unfortunate  orange — on  Flowers'  livery- 
coat  collar.  I  studiously  avoided  all  al- 
lusion to  it,  but  somehow  or  other  the 
subject  was  brought  up. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Drummore; 
nothing  will  ever  induce  me  to  like 
orange;  it  is  the  colour  of  all  others  that 
I  abominate  the  most.' 

*  My  good  fellow,  did  I  not  state,  most 
clearly  as  I  thought,  once  before,  that  I 
should  not  for  one  moment  attempt  to 
alter  or  overrule  your  justifiable  tastes  in 


this  matter.  Keep  to  your  colours— y<m 
are  not  the  man  ever  to  desert  them,  I 
am  sure — and  allow  me  to  stick  by 
mine.* 

*  Certainly,  and  I  am  sorry  we  had  one 
word  upon  so  unimportant — ^indeed,  I 
may  say,  so  ridiculous  a  matter;  aod 
if  you  had  not  been  the  first  to  al- 
lude  ' 

*  Now,  pray,  my  dear  Morgan,  my  dear 
Morgan--do  not  say  that;  nothing  was 
further  from  my  intentions,  I  assure  yon. 
I  was  particularly  carefii],  as  I  tiioa^ 
to  prevent  any  recurrence  to  it.  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  strip  ail  the  orange  from 
Job's  livery,  and  substitute  green.' 

*You  can  of  course  do  as  you  like, 
Brummore;  I  would  rather  not  offer  any 
advice;  it  rests  quite  with  yourself;  I  beg 
you  will  please  yourself;  I  dechne  inter- 
fering in  any  way;  do  not  consult  me  at 
all;  I  would  much  rather  you  did  not  ask 
my  opin * 

'Nor  am  I  asking  it,'  cried  I,  tartly. 
'Understand  me,  will  you,  that  I  was 
merely * 

'  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Maurice,  I 
QAnnot  agree  with  you;  and  would  prefer 
saying  no  more;  let  us  drop  the  subject 
'i&C     . 

The  same  night,  Morgan,  knowing  that 
I  had  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  a 
country  bank  cheque  cashed,  brought  up 
a  purse  containing  about  fifty  guineas, 
and  throwing  it  on  the  table,  scarcely  gave 
me  time  to  tell  him  that  I  could  manage 
without  it,  before  he  was  away  again;  but 
he  had  forgotten  the  pass- word  at  the 
gate,  and  the  sentinel  very  properly  re- 
fused to   let  him  through,  pretending 
not  to  know  him.    Morgan  told  his  name; 
the  sentinel  said  it  might  be,  and  it  might 
not,  he  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; so  back  came  Morgan,  and 
down  we  both  went  together,  but  unfor- 
tunately I  had  forgotten  the  pass-word 
too,  and  we  could  do  nothing  wiser  than 
walk  about  and  try  to  think  of  it.    We 
tried  all  the  months  from  January  down 
to  December,  and  all  the  naval  victories 
from  Elizabeth's  time  down  to  TrafeJgar, 
and  the  names  of  all  the  great  aquatic 
heroes,  from  Noah  down  to  Nelson,  with- 
out success.     Then  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  who  thought  the  joke  had  gone 
far  enough,  commissioned  a  private  to 
come  out  and  reconnoitre  Morgan  (who 
chanced  to  be  in  plain  clothes),  and  if  he 
felt  sure — if  he  felt  quite  sure— of  his 
identity  (as  though  tiliere  could  be  any 
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ioubt  of  it !),  to  whisper  the  magic  mono- 
syllable 'Grog*  into  his  ear;  on  the  re- 
petition of  which  the  barrack-gate  flew 
open,  and  I  returned  to  my  lodgings. 

And  now  there  are  so  many  odd  things 
connected  with  my  marine  Ufe  at  Chat- 
l^Am  crowding  into  my  memory,  and  so 
xoany  droll  characters  thrusting  them- 
selves forward,  and  begging  introduction, 
tliat  I  scarcely  know  which  of  the  one  to 
receive  or  reject,  and  Which  of  the  other 
to  select  for  your  acquaintance  or  put  oflf 
"with  bows.    It  woidd  be  impossible  to 
describe  all,  and  admit  all,  so  I  must  do 
a  little  of  each,  and  in  the  meantime 
lianl  up  the  drawbridge  and  drop  our 
portcullis  on  the  remainder. 

First,  then,  before  I  stop  to  relate  any 
of  the  interesting  little  military  adven- 
tures that  befell  me  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  head-quarters,  I  will  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  a  family  or  two  into  whose 
society  I  was  thrown,  and  who  will  have 
to  figure  occasionally  in  these  Memo- 
randa. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  the  barracks 
were  full;  I  procured  rooms,  therefore, 
some  short  distance  from  them,  at  a  neat 
little  cottage,  in  which  dwelt  an  old  gen- 
tleman named  Lock,  with  his  one  son  and 
daughter.    These  lodgings  were  recom- 
mended to  me  by  Mrs  Ladslove,  of  whom  I 
shall  have  to  speak  shortly.    Old  Mr  Lock 
was  a  rather  original  character;  not  less 
so  the  son;  and  not  less  so,  indeed,  the 
daughter;  and,  so  far  from  having  to  im- 
part the  faintest  tinge  of  colour  to  their 
eccentricities,  I  assure  you  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
tone  down  and  subdue  much  that  would 
otherwise  appear  to  you  the  mere  creation 
of  my  own  fancy ;  and  if  the  portraits  after 
that  are  not  satisfactory,  I  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  giving  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  parties  themselves — 
two  of  whom  are  still  living — and  allow- 
ing you  to  sketch  them  oflf  at  your  leisure. 
Mr  Lock,  though  well  stricken  in  years, 
was  a  very  shrewd  old  gentleman,  who 
had  read  a  great  deal,  but  had  thought 
still  more.    Goodness  knew  what  he  was 
thinking  about  sometimes,  for  when  he 
began,  as  he  supposed,  to  explain  mat- 
ters, lus  mode  of  illustrating  such  mental 
workings  was  so  extraordinary,  and  awk- 
ward, and  abrupt,  that  he  might  as  well 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble,   and 
gone  off  again  into  that  queer  state  of 
cogitative  abstraction  which  appeared  to 
afford  him  so  much  comfort  and  delight. 


Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  rest  quite 
satisfied,  viz.,  that  he  was  a  great  philo- 
sopher, for  he  had  caused  a  huge  oak-tree 
which  formerly  grew  in  a  field  at  the 
back  of  his  garden  (he,  and  his  father, 
and  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather, 
had  sat  under  this  tree  when  they  were 
boys)  to  be  cut  down  and  sawn  into  planks, 
purposely  to  make  him  a  coflSn;  and 
there  this  identical  coflin  stood,  lid  and 
all,  ready  in  a  convenient  comer  of  the 
half-parlour  half-kitchen  in  which  he  sat. 
I  have  known  him  look  at  the  cofl&n  for 
hours  together,  moraUse  upon  it,  tap  it 
with  his  knuckles,  view  it  in  front,  re- 
gard it  in  profile,  go  behind  it,  walk 
round  it,  get  on  the  top  of  it,  and,  in 
short,  do  any  and  everytMng  but  get  into 
it,  which  he  took  particular  care  not  to  do, 
and  never  on  any  occasion  did.  But  he 
was  ready,  Nat  Lock  was  ready,  when  his 
time  should  come;  he  impressed  that  fact 
upon  you,  for  it  was  the  grand  centre- 
point  to  which  the  whole  circumference 
of  his  philosophy  converged.  Nat  Lock 
was  ready,  when  it  should  please  God  to 
take  him.  It  pleased  God  to  take  Mr 
Nat  Lock  about  this  time  twenty  years 
ago. 

Thus  much  (with  a  little  more  by  and 
by)  of  Nat  the  father;  next  comes  Ted 
the  son.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  simple;  a 
good-natured  simpleton;  quite  safe;  he 
would  do  you  any  kind  turn  that  he 
could,  but  perhaps  while  he  was  about  it 
he  would  forget  the  rest,  and  leave  things 
unfinished.  This  could  not  be  helped, 
and  we  must  base  our  regard  for  Ted, 
not  so  much  upon  what  he  actually  did, 
as  upon  what  he  intended  to  do.  He 
was  a  most  dutiful  son  and  excellent 
brother. 

Quite  safe  I  said,  but  not  always. 
When  Mr  Lock  senior  was  asleep,'  or 
reading,  or  thinking,  Ted*s  business  was 
to  keep  the  flies  from  his  father's  fore- 
head and  nose;  not  to  let  them  worry 
him  in  the  way  flies  are  apt  to  worry 
people  during  the  warm  months;  and 
Ted  kept  a  hooked  stick  for  the  purpose. 
Whack!  it  would  come  down  on  the 
chair-back;  and  whack!  on  the  elbow 
rest;  and  whack  now  and  then  on  Mr 
Lock's  bald  frontispiece,  or  shoulder,  or 
(I  speak  not  without  due  consideration) 
nose;  on  which  occasions  Ted  would 
preface  the  politeness  with  the  words, 
'There's  another  fly,  fairther;*  where- 
upon Mr  Lock  would  cry,  '  That's  right, 
Ted  lad,  knock  'em  offl* 
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MEMOBAKDA  BT  A  HARIITS  OFFICER, 


Next  of  Miss  Lock,  whose  appearance, 
when  I  was  first  introduced  to  her,  struck 
me  oddly.  I  did  not  believe  her  to  be  a 
woman,  but  a  man — a  lancer,  or  dragoon, 
in  disguise:  for  she  had  a  tall,  command- 
ing look  and  sallow  complexion;  her  hair 
cut  all  up  the  back  of  her  head,  and 
parted  at  the  side,  and  there  was  a  thick 
moustache  upon  her  upper  lip;  and  when 
she  spoke,  the  voice  quite  startled  me,  it 
was  so  strange,  and  hollow,  and  gruff. 
For  all  that,  Polly  was  a  meek,  gentle, 
loveable,  womanly  creature,  and  only  re- 
quired to  be  known  to  be  thoroughly 
valued  and  respected.  In  a  very  few 
days  I  forgot  her  appearance-r-I  saw 
through  it  to  her  generous  and  feeling 
heart,  and  ceased  to  think  her  plain;  and 
when  one  of  my  brother  oflficers  came  in 
one  day,  and,  happening  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Polly's  face,  threw  open  the 
window  quickly,  and  thrust  his  head  out 
among  some  flowers  to  hide  his  laughter, 
I  almost  took  the  matter  up  seriously, 
and  made  it  a  ground  of  quarrel.  In 
fact,  so  sincerely  and  stoutly  did  I  cham- 
pion her  cause,  and  so  fiercely  did  I 
bristle  up  when  I  heard  her  name  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  ridicule,  that  at 
last  the  whole  mess  began  to  quiz  me 
about  it,  and  hinted  that  there  was  a 
little  more  in  that  quarter  than  I  gave 
them  to  understand,  or  was  disposed  to 
acknowledge.  'For  that  very  reason* 
said  I,  catching  at  the  idea,  *  you  should 
always  speak  of  her  with  respect.*— *  Capi- 
tally well  put;  there  you  have  them  at 

any  rate,  Drummore,*  cried  Major  M 

from  the  head  of  the  table.  *  Gentlemen, 
I  will  give  you  a  toast:  be  good  enough 
to  fill  your  glasses.'  And  there  was  an 
abominable  scintillation  in  the  corner  of 
the  wicked  old  major's  left  eye,  which 
enabled  me  to  form  a  pretty  accurate 
guess  at  what  was  coming. 

*Ah!'  ^d  Polly  (in  allusion  to  the 
officers),  *  they  don't  come  simpering  and 
sighing  here;  they  don't  flirt  and  flatter 
Polly  Lock,  and  say  pretty  things  t6  her, 
and  bring  flowers,  and  squeeze  her  hand. 
No,  no;  she  is  ugly— thank  God,  she  is 
ugly.* 

^But  good,' said  I, 'Polly.' 

*Well,'  she  replied,  *  perhaps  because 
I  have  little  inducement  to  be  otherwise. 
I  must  think  of  that,  and  gi'ow  better.' 

These  remarks  of  hers,  doubtless,  had 
reference  to  the  senseless  manner  in  which 
many  of  the  officers  passed  their  aft^- 
noons  and  evenings;  for  they  might  spend 


them  as  they  pleased,  with  the  exception 
of  Saturdays,  when  a  card-room  and  sup- 
per were  provided,  to  which  any  of  us 
could  introduce  a  friend  hj  merely  nam- 
ing our  wish  to  the  president.     Whist, 
chess,  &c.^  were  admissible    here,  and 
after  supper  there  was  generally  some 
singing,  with,  of  course,  wine  and  grog, 
and  other  creature  comforts.    On  remain- 
ing nights,  many  of  the  more  amorous  of 
our  p^ly,  some  in  uniform,  and  some  in 
plain  clotiies,  would  find  their  way  to  a 
celebrated  confectioner's  shop,  and  carry 
^  on  an  insipid  flirtation  with  two  pret^ 
girls  in  ringlets  behind  the  counter.    Alas) 
alas !  urged  by  a  queer  curiosity,  I  went 
the  other  day  to  see  what  had  become  of 
them,  and  found  that  they  were  grown 
into  plain  old  women — ^unmarried,  too,  I 
believe.    It  was  astonishing  to  waich  the 
amount  of  pastry  that  those  young  lieu- 
tenants who  were  seriously  smitten  would 
consume,  sighing  a  little  between  eadi 
attack,  and  endeavouring  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  encroaching   flames  by 
drinking  deeply  of  some  Ught  cooling  sum- 
mer beverage.    There  was  one  handsome 
captain  (I  daresay  he  would  repudiate  the 
weakness,  were  one  to  remind  him  of  it, 
which  I  have  more  feeling  than  to  do) 
who  has  been  known  to  clear  away — ^I 
refrain  to  say  how  many  plates  of  tarts 
and  cheesecakes  at  a  sitting — all  for  love, 
and  the  inexpressible  dehght  of  a  stray 
glance  or  Occasional  squeeze  of  the  fin- 
gers as  he  was  receiving  his  change.     AH 
this  is  very  absurd  to  remember  and  look 
back  upon;  we  are  getting  old  fellows,  ^id 
are  heartily  ashamed  of  our  follies  now. 

Then,  among  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment open  to  us,  there  was  the  theatre; 
of  which,  if  my  memory  does  not  play  me 
treacherous,  one  Mrs  B- was  proprie- 
tress. The  officiets  were  great  favourites 
with  her;  we  took  season  tickets,  and 
lounged  into  just  what  part  of  the  house  we 
pleased-behind  the  scenes— into  the  green- 
room— anywhere.  One  night  there  was  a 
serious  disturbance.  The  play  announced 
in  the  bills  for  performance  was  *  Richard 
the  Thu-d'  (I  think),  but  when  about  half 
of  the  first  act  was  over,  a  party  of  jovial 
jack-tars,  who  had  just  arrived  in  port, 
and  were  disposed  to  make  an  evening  of 
it,  arose  en  masses  and  insisted  upon  being 
accommodated  with  *  Romeo  and  Juliet; 
and  as  they  appeared  quite  ready  aod 
able  to  enforce  compliance,  the  curtain 
was  dropped,  rose  again,  and  the  play  of 
*  Romeo  and  Juliet'  was  gone  through 
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Wicordingly.    On  another  occasion  (these 
cvhimsical  scenes  throng  back  into  my 
caemory  as  I  write),  the  same  party  of 
jovial  tars  put  a  sudden  check  upon  the 
long  oration  of  a  disappointed  lover  (he 
ipiras  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  frenzy),  and 
insisted,  instead  of  indulging  in  more  of 
"that  palaver,  on  his  obliging  the  company 
with  a  comic  song;  and  as  they  wero 
strongly  in  the  majority  again,  and  flushed 
'With  recent  naval  successes,  it  was  consi- 
dered prudent  not  to  resist  the  popular  pre- 
judice ;  so  the  aMcted  lover  was  compelled 
to  sing  to  oblige  them;  and,  considering 
the  depth  of  his  previous  misery,  he  really 


acquitted  himself  with  great  decency. 
On  some  complaint  being  made  afterwards 

to  Mrs  B ,  however,  by  the  victim  of 

this  indecent  outbreak  (I  happened  to  be 
in  the  green-ro9m  at  the  tim,e),  she  si- 
lenced him  by  saying,  'Lauk-a-day,  Mr 

^  (I  forget  the  actor's  name),  'where is 

the  use  of  minding,  sir?  I  must  cater  to 
the  public  taste,  you  know,  and  as  long  as 
the  gentlemen  are  amused,  what  does  it 
matter.* 

I  have  two  or  three  more  characters  to 
introduce  to  you,  and  things  to  jsay,  in 
connection  with  Chatham  life,  which  must 
form  a  study  for  another  slide. 
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Hungarian  Sketches  in  Peace  and  War.  By 
MoRiTZ  JoKAi .  Edinburgh :  T .  Constable 
&  Co.    . 

The  enterprising  publishers  T.  Constable 
&  Co.  issued  a  prospectus  a  few  months 
ago  that  attracted  some  attention.    In 
that  prospectus,  it  was  announced  that  a 
series  of  volumes,  of  foreign  growth,  were 
to  be  published  by  them  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  yet  substantially  got  up,  under  the 
title  of '  Constable's  Miscellany  of  Foreign 
Literature.'    The  volume  whose  title  we 
have  transcribed  at  the  head  of  this  no- 
tice is  the  first  of  the  series;  and,  in 
many  respects,  it  will  be  received  by  the 
public  as  an  earnest  and  a  pledge  of  the 
good  things  that  are  in  store  for  them. 
In  appearance,  the  volume  is  all  that 
could  be  wished — ^tasteful  and  substan- 
tial.   The  contents  are,  of  course,  varied, 
else  they  would  have  belied  the  title — 
*  Hungarian  Sketches  m  Peace  and  War.' 
The  author  is  a  true  son  of  Hungary;  and 
in  these  sketches  presents  the  English 
reader  with  a  fresh  and  broad  view  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  social,  moral,  and 
pohtical  condition,  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
try.   Jokai  is  not  so  much  a  man  of 
genius,  as  a  man  of  high  and  versatile 
talent.    The  selection  wliich  the  book 
contains  appears  good;  but,  being  so  ex- 
tensive, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  author 
does  not  appear  to  the  same  advantage 
in  all  the  pieces.    He  is,  however,  always 
clever;  sometimes  keenly  sarcastic,  often 
'  powerful,  and  in  the  major  part  of  the 
book  deeply  pathetic.    He  does  not  con- 
struct so  well  as  he  describes.    He  has  a 
keen  eye,  and  a  bold,  dashing  pen:  albeit 


it  sometimes  touches  the  finest  chords  of 
the  human  breast  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  volume  is  one  of  great  and 
varied  interest.  It  opens  up  a  new  field 
to  the  reader;  it  is  calculated  to  draw 
forth  sympathy  in  behalf  of  a  brave  but 
downtrodden  people;  it  gives  us  a  taste 
of  a  national  literature  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  known  little,  and  will  doubtless 
lead  to  a'  further  demand  for  the  same 
commodity. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.    Vol.  VI. 

Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black. 
The  sixth  volume  of  this  national  woA 
contains  articles  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished authors  of  the  day;  and  many 
of  these  articles  are  on  subjects  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Paradise  Re- 
gained. Edinburgh^  London:  T.  Nelson 
&  Sons. 

A  very  neat,  well-printed  copy  of  our 
great  poet's  works,  very  handy  for  taking 
up  at  a  leisure  moment,  or  installing  as 
one's  travelling  companion.  The  '  Notes ' 
are  judiciously  selected  from  the  matter 
accumulated  by  his  predecessors,  by  the 
present  editor  (Rev.  J.  Edmondston),  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  own. 

The  Hope  of  the  Bereaved;  or,  Eecognition 
in  Heaven.      By  Rev.  Edwin  Bavies. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
A  most  delightful  book  to  those  spirits 
that  have  tasted  the  bitterness  of  separa- 
tion from  those  who  were  dear  to  them 
on  earth.    Although  we  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  the  views  propounded  by  Mr 
IDavies,  yet  we  cannot  withhold  from  his 
treatise  our  meed  of  hearty  approbation. 
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The  Shady  Side.    By  a  Pastor's  Wipe. 
Edinburgh:  T.  Constable  &  Co. 

For  various  reasons,  which  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  speedily  discover  when 
he  sits  down  to  the  peru»^  of  the  *  Shady 
Side/  there  will  be  great  diversity  of 
opinion  relative  to  the  merits  and  the 
tendency  of  this  work.  For  our  part,  we 
believe  that  it  is  a  work  of  sterling  merit, 
on  a  subject  that  very  much  needed  *  ven- 
tilation.* Were  the  twentieth  part  only 
of  what  the  book  contains  true,  and  the 
remaining  nineteen-twentieths  caricature, 
still  it  were  a  crying  shame  for  churches 
to  treat  their  minister  so.  Others,  we 
opine,  than  American  Christians  may 
read  merited  rebuke  in  the  pages  of  the 
*  Shady  Side;'  and,  from  the  immense 
circulation  which  it  has  had,  and  will 
still  have,  we  hope  that  the  evils  com- 
plained of  may  n«t  only  be  held  up  to 
the  indignation  of  a  justice-loving  people, 
but  also  meet  with  a  prompt  and  efficient 
remedy. 

The  Convent  and  the  Manse.  Edinburgh 
and  London:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 
*  The  Convent  and  the  Manse '  is  a  well- 
constructed,  well-developed  story.  It  con- 
tains some  incident,  and  a  good  deal  of 
fine  descriptive  writing.  But  its  chief 
excellence  lies  in  the  able  manner  in 
which  it  exposes  the  evil  tendencies  of 
•Popery,  and  the  beautiful  scenes  it  fur- 
nishes of  domestic  happiness  and  confi- 
dence, produced  by  the  belief  and  practice 
of  a  pure  Christianity. 

Missionary  Voices  to  British  Christians. 
Sentiments  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Jef- 
freys; with  a  brief  Memoir.  London: 
W.  Tweedie. 

Two  tiny  publications;  but  full  of  im- 
portant matter,  bearing  especially  on  the 
great  Temperance  Reformation. 

A  Cyclopaedia  of  Sacred  Poetical  Quotations. 

By  H.  G.  Adahs.    London:  Qroombridge 

&  -Sons. 

This  extensive  and  judicious  selection 
of  sacred  poetry  is  now  completed.  It  is 
to  be  had  in  one  handsome  volume. 

The  Earnest  Student.  Bv  Rev.  N.  Mao- 
LEOD.    Edinburgh:  T.  (Nonstable  &  Co. 

Dr  Macleod  has  produced  a  volume  of 
great  interest  under  the  above  title.  It 
contains  memorijds  of  Mr  John  Macin- 
tosh, a  distinguished  scholar,  and  student 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  who  died 
before  he  was  permitted  to  bring  his  ripe 
scholarship,  and  extensive  observation, 
and  warm  piety  to  bear  upon  the  gospel 


ministry.  No  better  book  of  the  kini 
could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
men. 

The  Flower  of  the  Family:  a  Tale.     Edin- 
burgh and  London:  T.  Nelaon  &  Sons. 
To  those  who  read  only  for  &mvsement, 

*  The  Flower  of  the  Family '  presents  few 
attractions;  there  is  little  brilliance  k 
the  style,  and  little  incident  in  tlze  plot; 
romantic  young  ladies  will  find  no  hero 
about  whom  to  dream,  and   the  grea^ 
topics  of  love  and  marriage  are  Imely 
touched  upon.    Yet  we  doubt  not  there 
are  many  readers  who  will  drop  a  tear  d 
sympathy  as  they  read  of  the  struggbs 
and  trials  of  this  sweet  flower;  and  some 
young  earnest  hearts,  who  long  and  strife 
after  goodness,  but  find  it  most  hard  to 
attain,  will  have  their  desires  strengthened, 
and  be  directed  to  One  who  wUl  abon- 
dantly  satisfy  them.    The  writer  is  evi- 
dently a  woman  of  thought;  one  who  has 
dug  deep  into  her  own  heart,  and  hs 
dii^vered  that  no  material  or  intellectoal 
acquirements  have  power  to  bring  happi- 
ness; that  only  the  right  cultivation  and 
guidance  of  our  moral  nature  can  render 
us  happy,  and  that  our  strength  for  this 
end  must  all  come  from  God. 

Select  Works  of  Dr  Chalmers.    Vol.  I. 
Edinburgh:  T.  Constable  &  Co. 

Encouraged  by  the  extensive  circulation 
which  the  *  Life  of  Dr  Chalmers '  com- 
manded, the  publishers  have  been  in- 
duced to  issue  a  uniform  edition  of  his 
selected  works.  This  is  a  great  under- 
taking, and  shows  no  small  confidence  in 
the  reading  public.  We  cMmpt  think 
for  a  moment  that  this  confidence  is  mis- 
placed, and  therefore  anticipate  for  the 

*  Works '  as  warm  and  extensive  a  re- 
ception as  that  experienced  by  the  'Life.' 
This  is  an  opportunity  that  should  not 
be  lost  by  those  who  have  a  wish  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  the  works  of  tlus 
distinguished  man,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  they  can  be  got  either  in  Is.  parts, 
2s.  6d.  vols.,  or  6s.  vols.,  substantially 
bound  in  cloth.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
out  of  place  to  give  any  opinion,  in  such 
a  notice  as  this,  of  the  works  of  Dr  Chal- 
mers. All  that  is  needed,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  to  place  before  the  reader  the 
attractions  and  advantages  of  this  edition. 

The  Leisure  Ho^r. — The  Sunday  at  Home. 
London:  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 
These  two  journals  present  the  usual 
variety  in  subjects,  and  care  and  talent 
in  the  treatment  of  them. 
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BY  QEORQE  QILFILLAN. 


To  undervalue  altogether  the  worth  and 
"the  effects  of  public  speaking,  were  alike 
presumptuous  and  uiifair.    And  yet  the 
longer  we  live,  the  more  we  are  convinced 
(although,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  the 
public  are  against  us  on  this  point),  that 
the  power,  the  value,  and  the  intellectual 
and  moral  influences  of  oratory  are,  and 
liave  always  been,  prodigiously  overrated; 
and   that   too  often  popular  speakers, 
whether  in  the  parliament,  on  the  plat- 
form, in  the  pulpit,  or  the  lecture-room, 
are  a  race  of  clever  charlatans,  who  live 
by  pampering  a  depraved  appetite  in  the 
public  mind,  and  who  are  not  the  creators 
or  commanders,  but  the  creatures,  and 
often  the  victims,  of  popular  excitement. 
How  often  do  we  hear  the  words,  *  This 
age  is  far  too  enlightened  to  be  hum- 
bugged,' uttered  by  persons  as  they  are 
hurrying  away  to  listen  to  some  *  two- 
penny tear-mouth,'  who,  brimful  of  dis- 
gusting egotism,  is  about  to  pour  out  his 
pietistic  rhapsodies  to  eager  crowds;  or 
to  some  wondrous  spouter,  whose  theatri- 
cal action,  vermicular  twistings,  indian- 
rubber  movements,  vulgar  mimicries  and 
ventriloquisms,  make  indeed  the  judicious 
grieve,  but  delight  whole  theatres  and 
churches  of  groundlings;    or  to   some 
preacher,  who  contrives,  by  his  whining 
tones,  lily  hand,  scented  handkerchief,  and 
a  well-managed  tremble  or  lisp  in  his 
voice,  to  be  the  admired  and  beloved  of 
whole  churches  full  of  ladies;  or  to  some 
lecturer,  who,  by  dint  of  what  seems 
beautifully-attired  and  dexterously-veiled 
heresy,  keeps  large  audiences  in  a  kind  of 
pleasing  horror  and  ureligious  awe,  till 
his  lucubration  is  over,  and  till,  on  reflec- 
tion, tbey  find  that,  instead  of  telling 
them  new  falsehood,  he  has  only  told 
them  old  nonsense ;  or  to  some  platformist, 
teeming  with  silly  anecdotes,  barefaced 
dap-traps,  and  every  artifice  to  gain  ap- 
plause which  a  man  would  disdain,  and 
who,  perhaps,  at  the  close,  takes  out  the 
copy  of  his  speech,  which  bias  aheady  been 
printed,  and  interlines  it  with  the  cheers 
that  it  has  received  ere  it  goes  finally  to 
press;  or  to  some  pompous  metropolitan 
divine,  who  overcrows  the  town  through 
the  depth  of  his  pretentious  piety,  the 
warmth  of  his  affected  zeal,  or  the  splen- 
YoL.  III.— November,  1854. 


dour  of  the  *  good  degree  he  has  purchased' 
for  himself;  or — ^but  in  pity  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  readers,  not  to  the  charlatan 
race,  with  whom  we  are  on  terms  of  mortal 
enmity  and  defiance,  we  cut  short  the  list. 
Suflfice  it  to  say,  that,  with  all  our  boasted 
enlightenment  as  an  age,  there  never  were 
so  many  'whited  sepulchres,'  so  many 
mouthing  pretenders  in  the  walk  of  public 
speaking,  as  there  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; and  never  have  they  enjoyed  a 
kindlier  welcome,  or  reaped  a  richer  har- 
vest. The  public  and  the  press  seem  both 
absolutely  resigned  to  every  infliction  from 
every  quarter:  the  larger  and  more  impu- 
dent the  hoax,  it  is  the  better;  and  if  aman 
have  only  a  skin  differently  coloured  from 
other  people,  or  a  Syrian  dress,  or  a  fine 
voice,  or  a  popular  cause,  or  a  reputation  of 
marked  character,  though  it  should  be  for 
infamy,  his  success  is  sure.  And  as  there 
is  a  great  demand,  so  there  is  a  vast  and 
constant  supply  of  the  needful  article,  as 
wqII  as  ever-ready  purveyors.  So  soon  as 
one  notorious  quack  departs,  or  goes  down 
in  chaos,  another  rises  up  to  supply  the 
room.  When  was  there,  especially,  a 
foreigner  who  came  to  our  shores,  with- 
out telling  of  some  still  more  surprising 
personage  that  was  at  hand  1  A  swears 
that  B  is  incomparable,  and  B  in  his  turn 
becomes  the  trumpeter  of  some  other,  tre- 
mendous *  Coming  Man;'  and  thus  the 
worthy  public  are  kept  in  a  state  of  agree- 
able expectancy,  and  the  cry  is  still,  *  They 
come!' 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  We  were  right,  for  instance,  in 
welcoming  Frederick  Douglas,  the  gentle- 
man, the  wit,  the  orator,  with  the  brand 
of  man's  whip  on  his  back,  while  the  stamp 
of  God's  nobiUty  was  on  his  brow.  We 
were  right  in  shouting  one  paean  of  glad- 
ness when  Mrs  Stowe  set  the  impress  of 
her  light,  lady-like  foot  upon  our  shores, 
her  sUly  *  Sunny  Memories'  as  yet  slum- 
bering in  that  uncreated  dust  whence  they 
should  never  have  been  taken,  and  her 
name  still  identified  with  *  Uncle  Tom,' 
and  with  nothing  else.  And  although  not 
coinciding  in  every  point  with  the  general 
judgment  about  Louis  Kossuth,  we  are 
ready  to  grant  that  the  nation  was  right 
when,  at  the  gate  of  Southampton,  it  up- 
2a 
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lifted  a  yoice  of  unmingled  enthusiasm  on 
the  landing  of  the  King  of  Hungary;  or 
which,  if  it  was  mingled,  it  was  only  be- 
cause groans  at  the  name  of  his  oppressors 
arose  irresistibly,  and  added  their  fierce 
bass  to  the  shrill  treble  of  the  shouts 
which  saluted  him. 

Ever  since  the  honr  we  read  the  account 
of  this  triumphant  reception,  and  of  the 
monarch-like  progress  which  succeeded, 
the  words  *  Louis  Kossuth'  had  been  a 
magic  sound  to  us,  as  to  so  many  more  in 
this  and  all  other  civilised  lands.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  no  common  emotions  that 
we  repaired  to  the  converaaaione  which 
took  place  last  July  at  the  Observatory, 
Glasgow.  We  had  never  attended  a  con- 
versazione before,  and  it  certainly  took  us 
by  surprise.  It  seemed  to  stand  to  other 
meetings  in  the  relation  in  which  a  re- 
public stands  to  a  monarchy  or  an  oli- 
garchy. The  absence  of  all  ceremonious 
stiffness — the  want  of  any  apparent  pre- 
sident— the  free  and  fluent  motion  of  the 
company  through  the  various  rooms — the 
rapid  formation,  and  equally  rapid  dis- 
solution, of  the  various  little  cbcles,  like 
knots  of  foam  in  the  wave — ^the  footing  of 
equality  on  which  men  of  such  different 
occupations,  and  ages,  and  principles,  all 
for  the  evening  stood — the  lively  current 
of  conversation,  producing  now  a  uniform 
murmur,  and  now  diversified  by  explosions 
of  loud  glee  or  earnest  controversy — ^the 
presence  of  ladies,  not  stiff  and  stationary, 
but  threading  the  throng  with  light  and 
graceful  step — ^all  this  produced  an  agree- 
able confusion,  an  interesting  variety,  and 
an  almost  democratic  ease.  But  there 
was  no  feeling  of  anarchy.  That  was  pre- 
vented partly  by  our  admirable  host  mov- 
ing to  and  fro  like  an  *  affable  archangel,' 
and  partly  by  the  thought  which  was  ever 
recurring — 'Kossuth  is  in  these  rooms 
somewhere;  he  is  giving  a  unity  to  this 
otherwise  disjointed  though  delightful 
scene;  he  is  its  centre  and  temporary 
sun.' 

We  cannot  dwell  so  long  or  so  freely 
as  we  would  wish  upon  the  particulars  of 
this  large  re-union.  It  consisted  of  more 
than  150  persons,  of  all  creeds  and  all 
varieties  of  profession,  brought  together, 
and  melted  down  into  one  Tn^nstruum,  by 
their  common  attachment  to  Kossuth  and 
to  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  Yet  let 
none  of  our  readers  imagine  that  it  was 
altogether  a  grave  scene,  like  a  meeting 
of  conspirators !  Merry  conspirators,  and 
motley  as  mirthful,  as  a  whole,  they  w^e. 


The  world  of  Qlaagow,  nay,  o€  Soodaiid, 
was  represented.  Pew,  indeed,  of  the  so- 
called  respectables,  and  none  of  the  millioQ- 
aires  of  the  West  were  there.  We  saw 
no  breast  wearing  the  star  of  nobility,  al- 
though we  saw  some  of  nature's  nobles  in 
the  room.  Neither  had  our  universities 
sent  more  than  two  representatives  of 
their  cloistered  wisdom.  But  we  noticed 
not  a  few  of  our  popular  divines:  one 
enormous  and  well-known  figure,  remind- 
ing us  of  a  converted  George  IV.,  was 
conspicuous  among  the  throng;  anotha-, 
of  learned  reputation,  and  worn  studious 
countenance,  had  come  from  the  Modem 
Athens  to  attend  the  meeting;  and  al- 
though only  few  of  those  numerous  doc- 
tors of  divinity  of  the  West,  whose  teeming 
titles  perplex  our  almanacs,  were  jHresent, 
yet  in  their  stead  appeared  some  cafntal 
specimens  of  our  rising  young  dencak 
Then,  from  various  quarters  there  appeared 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  alert  and  ani- 
mated all,  each  eye  acting  as  a  daguerreo- 
type of  the  lively  scene,  and  the  jokes  and 
criticisms  of  the  next  day  beginning  to 
sharpen  their  nostrils,  and  to  curl  around 
their  lips.  No  scribe  fiom  Edinburgh 
had,  so  far  as  we  saw,  condescended  to 
step  westward  to  mingle  with  the  plebeians 
of  Glasgow,  while  doing  homage  to  the 
great  man;  but  we  saw  some  noted  mem- 
bers of  the  west  country  press— -one  vene- 
rable, grey-haired,  gentlemanly  individual, 
whom  we  suspected,  till  otherwise  in- 
formed, to  be  a  professor  of  divinity,  in- 
stead of  an  editor  of  a  weekly  print;  an- 
other stout,  Iwge  Norlander,  whose  step 
made  the  floor  to  quake  as  he  moiled 
along,-  the  Falstaff  of  the  press;  a  third, 
a  little,  wiry,  bald-headed,  sharp-faced 
citizen,  with  a  world  of  sly  humour  sup- 
pressed under  a  demure  countenance;  and 
a  fourth,  with  dark  elfish  hair,  Italian 
complexion,  a  wide  black  eye,  which 
seemed  to  look  all  round,  and  all  through 
every  individual  it  rested  on,  and  which 
reminded  you  of  Garlyle's  words,  'the 
q)en  secret,'  so  transparent  was  its  fur- 
tiveness,  and  so  dark  its  glassy  sheen,  and 
whose  determination  to  *tek'  notes,'  *  mak' 
observations,'  and  extract  matter  of  mirth 
out  of  all  and  sundry,  lay  in  stili  savage 
joy  upon  his  countenance,  and  made  it 
sparkle  like  a  dark  pool  on  which  a  stray 
sunbeam  for  a  moment  smiles.  There 
were,  besides,  a  number  of  clever,  ingenu- 
ous youths,  constituting  the  dite  of '  young 
Glasgow,'  and  one  or  two  who  bore  the 
appearance^  as  well  as  the  name,  of  poeta 
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^Awlexander  Smith,  oor  friend,  was  neoes^ 
Karily  absent;  and  he  who  rejoices  in  the 
n^une  of  Yendys  was  also  detained.  Nor 
"^Brere  there  wanting  many  ingenious  men 
of  the  middle  class  and  the  ^  movement,' 
iTv^lio  served  to  give  a  commercial,  and  eke 
&  genial  aspect  to  the  whole  scene,  some 
of  whose  names  we  might  here  record, 
"w^ere  it  not  that  we  fear  to  intrude  upon 
'ttke  blushing  modesties  of  private  life ! 

After  a  considerable  chase  through  the 
crowded  rooms,  we  came  at  last  upon  a  cor- 
ner where  the  sun  and  centre  of  the  meet- 
ixig  was  actually  shining.  And  here,  then, 
"was  the  King  of  Hungary !    We  confess 
that  our  first  emotions  were  those  of  con- 
siderable disappointment,  blended  with 
not  a  little  of  the  ludicrous;  for  we  found 
the  hero  of  Hungary  literally  crushed  into 
a  kind  of  cage,  formed  partly  by  the  huge 
persons  of  some  half-dozen  of  his  admirers, 
and  partly  by  the  controversy  in  which 
they  had  contrived  to  engage  him.    The 
first  sound  of  his  voice  we  heard  was  eager- 
ly rebutting  an  objection  propounded  by 
a  divinity  doctor  beside  him;  and  the  first 
glance  we  had  of  his  face  was  as  contorted 
into  contempt  at  some  miserable  sophism, 
which  had  been  suddenly  shot  into  the 
sphere  of  his  vision  by  a  bystander.    The 
conversazione  resembled  a  hustings,  and 
Kossuth  seemed  a  doubtful  candidate  for 
applause,  rather  than  an  accepted  and 
universal  favourite.    We  pitied  the  poor 
man,  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  half  of  the 
assembly,  in  their  turns,  and  compelled 
to  defend  himself  against  a  succession  of 
gladiators.    His  appearance  seemed  to 
disappoint  all  at  first,  and  certainly  did 
us.    We  expected  a  high  Magyar  chief, 
of  military  bearing  and  majestic  stature; 
and  here  was  a  middle-sized,  French- 
leokmg  person,  with  a  face  which  ex- 
pressed rather  restless  activity  than  power, 
and  an  eye  rather  crafty  than  penetrating. 
We  saw  in  him  at  once  a  type  of  that 
boundless  versatility  which  distinguishes 
his  genius,  but  no  display  of  those  higher 
quidities  of  wisdom  and  imagination  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him.    We  were 
led  irresistibly  to  contrast  his  appearance 
with  that  of  Mazzini,  whom  we  met  two 
years  ago  in  London.    He  is  certainly  the 
noblest-Dooking  man  we  ever  beheld.  His 
fece  and  head  seem  to  have  stepped  out  of 
an  ancient  Italian  picture;  a  brow,  large 
and  white  as  marble,  rises  like  an  Alp 
from  amid  black  hair;  and  two  eyes, 
Hke  dark  stars,  roll  below — masses  of 
dusky  and  piercing  light-Hnieh  eyes  at 


turned  in  the  head  of  the  peasant  poet  of 
Scotland,  but  with  more  depth  of  expres- 
sion — altogether,  a  presence  in  which  you 
tremble,  as  though  one  of  the  high-minded 
assassins  of  Osesar  stood  beside  you.  Eos^ 
suth  has  by  no  means  such  a  Roman  look, 
nor  does  he  give  you  the  same  impression 
of  power,  subtlety,  and  elevation;  his  very 
moustache,  compared  to  Mazzini's^  being 
only  a  fringe  of  plantation  compared  to  a 
forest,  and  the  waft  in  his  eye  not  attain- 
ing to  that  dark  profundity  which  lies  in. 
Mazzini*s — 

*  Orb  within  orb,  deeper  than  sleep  or  death/ 

We  accosted  him,  and  pressed  him  to 
visit  Dundee.  In  the  course  of  the  little 
talk  we  had  with  him  on  this  suljeet, 
what  struck  us  most  was  a  kind  of  fiery 
impetuosity  in  his  mode  of  speech.  He 
is  so  animated  in  conversation,  that  you 
expect  him  to  be  far  more  impassioned  in 
speaking  than  he  is.  In  every  look,  ges- 
ture, and  word,  you  see  the  natural  orator. 
A  phrenologist  would  be  at  no  loss  to  ac- 
count for  this,  by  pointing  to  his  back- 
head,  which  seems  a  very  mine  of  passion. 
Indeed,  wq  suspect  t^t  all  orators,  and 
most  poets  too,  are  supplied  by  nature 
with  a  similar  development,  and  hence 
much  of  their  power.  The. fire  in  them 
is  fed  and  fuelted  by  the  prodigious  pas- 
sion behind:  that  becomes,  as  it  were, 
transmuted  into  the  flame  of  intellectual 
power,  like  a  vein  of  coal  changed  into 
sparkling  gas.  Those  poets,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  want  passion,  are  conside- 
rably enfeebled  thereby.  Shelley,  for  in- 
stance, had  much  less  passion,  and  conse- 
quently less  power  than  feyron.  *  Strong 
passions,'  says  Burke,  *do  Jiot  permit  a 
single  particle  of  the  man  to  be  lost.* 
And  even  as  divines  tell  us  that  a  re- 
covered sinner  is  higher  than  an  unfallen 
angel,  so  this  trans^gured  materialism, 
this  ^orified  grossness,  becomes  one  of  the 
most  precious  elements  of  mental  and 
moral  influence. 

We  left  the  conversazione,  on  the 
whole,  disappointed.  We  had  seen  Kos- 
suth, and  found  him  a  man,  after  all. 

*  The  shepherd  in  Yirgil,'  says  Johnson, 
*got  acquainted  at  last  with  Love,  and 
found  him  an  inhabitant  of  the  rocks.* 
Our  expectations  had,  probably,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  been  pitched  too  high. 
We  felt  sad,  too,  as  we  thought,  were  we 
in  like  manner  to  meet  with  more  of  our 
present  idols,  living  or  dead,  we  should 
encounter  sinulardi&nchaiitments!   And 
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we  were  inclined  for  the  time  to  say  of 
every  species  and  degree  of  hero-worship, 

*  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit*  We 
had  still,  however,  to  hear  lum  speak, 
and  we  continued  to  look  forward  with 
considerable  interest  to  the  meetings  on 
the  morrow. 

We  repwred  to  the  City  Hall,  and 
found  it  crowded.  We  had  noticed  the 
evening  before,  and  noticed  now  on  a 
lai^ger  scale,  the  sad  prevalence  of  the 

*  b^rd  mania ' — a  strange  phenomenon, 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  in  a  sensible  town  like 
Glasgow.  The  quantity  of  *  beasts  in 
beards* — of  fools  and  of  wise  men,  all 
turned  by  the  same  hideous  {H-actice  into 
the  likeness  of  ounces  and  pards — ^was 
appalhng,  and  our  thoughts  were  carried 
.back  to  the  days  of  C^oe  and  Oomus. 
We  marvelled  if  these  modem  Kazarites 
hoped  to  attain  Samson's  strength  and 
size,  by  imitating  Samson's  shagginess, 
and  were  inchned  to  conjecture  that  their 
beards  showed  the  longitude  of  their  con- 
ceit, rather  than  add^  a  cubit  to  their 
intellectual  stature.  We  were  almost 
ready  to  weep  at  seeing  some  honest 
faces,  which  had  belong^  originally  to 
our  own  worthy  town  of  Dundee,  now  so 
hid  and  disguised  by  overgrown  beards, 
that  it  was  rather  difficult  to  recognise 
them,  and  still  more  so  to  refrain  from 
grief  as  we  thought  of  the  words  of  the 
poet — 

*  0  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gi'e  us. 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us.' 
As  we  entered,  Kossuth,  we  think,  was 
commencing  his  speech.  The  effect  of  it, 
again,  on  us  was  disappointment.  We  had 
come  expecting  a  torrent  of  lava,  and  got 
instead  a  clever  conversation,  garnished 
with  a  few  rather  fade  figures  and  flowers. 
His  apostrophe-  to  expediency  was  the 
best  part  of  the  speech,  although  it  had 
a  sort  of  schoolboy  air.  The  thing  that 
struck  us  most  about  his  speaking,  besides 
his  wondrous  command  of  the  English 
tongue,  was  the  bar  of  deep-toned  sorrow 
which  ran  through  parts  of  it.  He  seem  ed 
a  patriot  standing  beside  the  grave  of  his 
country,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted  be- 
cause it  was  not.  You  thought  of  Sir 
William  Wallace  and  his  '  gieat  unhappy 
heart'  after  the  defeat  ot  Fajkirk,  and 
with,  alas !  no  Bannockbum  before  him. 
In  attributing,  as  aforesaid,  craft  to  Kos- 
suth's eye,  we.  only  say  that  he  is  a  fo- 
reigner; we  are  far  from  denying  that  he 
is  a  warm  and  true  lover  of  his  country. 
And  this  spake  quivering  in  his  every 


accent;  indeed,  as  a  writer  well  repoaAcd 
at  the  time,  there  seemed  a  multitude  of 
voices  within  him,  all  sobbing  and  wail- 
ing for  Hungary.    His  voice  has  no  very 
great  depth  or  compass,  but  is  well  ma- 
naged, finely  tuned,  and  in  jwoportion  to 
its  volume,  has  much  variety  of  cadeiMe. 
We  did  not  admire  his  invectives  agsunst 
Austria.    They  were  true,  but,  on  tiie 
whole,  were  characterised  rather  by  fuiy 
than  by  force.  You  were  more  astonished 
at  the  power  of  his  fury,  than  at  the  fuiy 
of  his  power.    He  seemed  to  be  attacking 
Austria  from  below,  not  firom  above.    It 
was  the  terrible  but  impotent  rage  oi  a 
hero  in  chains  and  on  the  ground,  not 
that  of  a  prophet  or  angel  emptying  out 
a  vial  of  vengeance  from  on  high.     Kos- 
suth has  been  taught  our  *  language,'  but 
not  hke  Caliban,  with  it,  *  how  to  curse* 
The  poetry  of  his  nature  does  not  drca- 
late  into  his  bag  of  venom.     We  regard 
him  as  very  inferior  in  invective  to  Lord 
Brougham,  and  this  |)artly  because  his 
passions,  though  strong,  are  less  dark  and 
concentrated,  and  because  he  has  not  cul- 
tivated the  blackening  faculty  so  care- 
fully.   Brougham  has  studied  the  Satanic 
art.     Kossuth  is  content  simply  to  ex- 
press, in  the  first  words  which  occur,  the 
fierce  emotions  of  his  exasperated  heart 
He  is,  too,  we  suspect,  a  very  amiable 
man,  although  considerably  soured,  and 
is  not  native  and  endued  into  the  element 
of  animosity.    Some  wines,  to  use  Shen- 
stone's  expression,  *  make  a  figure  in  vine- 
gar' much  better  than  others.    Kossuth 
has  soured  slowly,  with  reluctance,  and 
has  not  yet  reached  that  perfection  of  the 
acid,  when  the  vinegar,  Uke  that  in  Han- 
nibal's army,  can  split  rocks  and  remove 
mountains.    May  he  never  reach  it ! 

After  he  sat  down,  up  rose  our  admi-> 
rable  friend,  Dr  Anderson.  We  had  often 
longed  to  hear  Anderson  on — what  we 
knew  was  the  throne  of  his  power — the 
City  Hall  platform;  and  now  our  wish 
was  gratified.  It  is  pleasaht  to  see  every 
creature,  from  an  oyster  to  an  eagle,  fix)m 
a  minnow  to  a  mighty  orator,  in  his  pro- 
per element  and  native  home — and  this 
pleasure  was  ours.  Anderson  seemed  in- 
tensely conscious  that  he  was  precisely 
where  he  should  have  been.  The  glance 
which  he  threw  over  his  spectacles  around, 
on  the  great  and  crowded  hall^^  the  so- 
lemn ease  and  satisfaction  with  which  he 
arranged  his  snuff-box,  his  manuscript, 
and  his  glass  of  water,  and  a  certain  hsif- 
smile  on  his  lips,  all  told  that  his  inwiurd 
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't^lionght  was,  *  This  is  the  scene  of  many 
^n  old  triumph,  and  here  I  intend  to 
"triumph  once  more.'    And  when  he  rose, 
"fclie  general  rustle  of  reception,  the  bright- 
ening up  of  four  thousand  countenances,  as 
if  a  sudden  sunbeam  had  entered  the  room, 
tlie  smile  that  ran  electrically  throughout 
aJl  the  throng,  and  an  audible  smack  on 
t^be  lips  of  some,  showed  that  a  favourite 
i^as  on  his  legs,  and  that  a  special  treat 
■was  expected.    Indeed,  the  peculiar  feel- 
ing with  which  Dr  Anderson  is  regarded 
in  Glasgow — a  feeling  compounded  of  re- 
spect, trust,  admkation,  wonder,  and  ridi- 
cule— came  out  m  a  trifling  circumstance. 
He  stopped  about  the  middle  of  his  speech, 
and  drank  a  little  water.    This  was  vehe- 
mently cheered,  as  much  as  the  best  parts 
of  his  oration.    Everything  seemed  to  say, 
on  the  part  of  the  audience,   *This  is 
our  ain  Willie,  Glasgow's  wonder,  laugh- 
ter, and  pride,  at  whom  we  permit  our^ 
selves  to  laugh,  but  wo  to  any  one  else 
-who  does.'    His  speech  was  exceedingly 
characteristic  of  the  man,  alike  in  his 
-weakness  and  strength.    We  knew  before 
that  Dr  Anderson  was  better  at,  though 
not  so  fond  o/j  blaming  than  praising, 
better  at  exposing  a  humbug,  than  pane- 
gyrising a  clever  man.    We  had  heard 
him  in  1836  uttering  a  most  overcharged 
and  ridiculous   piece   of  laudation  on 
George  Thompson,  whom  he  classified 
with  the  greatest  minds  the  world  had 
ever  produced.    We  were,  however,  even 
while  remembering  this,  perfectly  thun- 
derstruck at  the  violence  of  his  panegyric 
on  Kossuth,  whom  he  described  as  stand- 
ing on  the  pinnacle  of  humanity,  with  the 
whole  family  of  man  (past,  present,  and 
to  come,  at  least  so  we  understood  him) 
at  his  feet,  and  the  Almighty  above !    It 
was  the  most  outrageous  specimen  of  hero- 
worship  we  ever  encountered,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  laughter,  ironical  cheers,  and 
cries  of  'monstrous,'  by  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  audience.    Nothing  daunted, 
the  doctor  changed  his  hand,  and  having 
called  Kossuth  a  demi-god  to  his  face,  pro- 
ceeded to  call  Louis  Napoleon  a  demi- 
devil,  or  something  worse,  behind  his 
back.    Such  a  torrent  of  molten  scorn 
and  rage  has  seldom  issued  from  human 
lips !    As  the  orator  proceeded,  his  voice 
aggravated  to  a  choking  scream,  his  eye 
flashing  fire,  his  lips  foammg,  and  his 
gestures  becoming  almost  demoniacal,  we 
seemed  to  see  a  raven  sitting  on  a  crag, 
and  uttering  its  harsh  syllables  of  doom 
toward  the  towers  of  some  haughty  baro- 


nial castle.  The  words,  too,  he  uttered, 
were  words  of  lurid  flame.  Nicholas  and 
Louis  were  both  coupled  together  in  one 
faggot  for  the  eternal  bonfire;  and  alto- 
gether, the  speech  seemed  a  *  burden' 
from  touched  hps,  and  the  speaker  swelled  > 
and  darkened  into  something  resembling 
the  measure  and  the  stature,  the  fury  and 
the  power,  the  inspiration  and  the  frenzy, 
of  an  ancient  prophet.  And  although  the 
audience  did  not  fully  sympathise  with 
the  tone  and  tendency  of  some  parts  of 
his  speech,  yet  the  deep  silence,  broken 
at  intervals  by  hysterical  cheers,  evinced 
the  impression  he  was  making;  and  there 
was  no  more  desire  or  attempt  to  inter- 
rupt him  than  men  seek  to  silence  a 
thunderstorm,  to  drown  the  noise  of  ml 
earthquake,  or  to  say  to  a  foaming  cataract^ 
*8top.'  There  seemed  to  us  something 
almost  sublime  m  that  strange,  shrieking 
voice,  going  on  in  its  solitary  way,  like  a 
separate  existence,  through  four  thousand 
souls,  and  in  every  vibration  seeming  to 
ring  the  kneU  of  tyrants,  and  to  prophesy 
the  downfal  of  thrones.  We,  for  the  first 
time,  realised  the  image  of  Edward  Irving 
in  one  of  his  higher  moods,  when  kings 
seemed  to  hold  their  crowns  in  de- 
pendence on  the  breath  of  his  lips,  and 
when  the  thunder  of  the  chariot-wheels 
of  Armageddon  was  echoed  in  the  cadences 
of  his  lion-like  voice. 

There  were  other  speakers  after  Ander- 
son, but  we  felt  ^at  he  had  raised  us  to 
a  pitch  of  feeling  which  could  bear  no- 
thmg  inferior  to  follow,  and  we  accordingly 
left  the  meeting.  The  proof  of  the  power 
of  Anderson's  speech  was,  that  that  ni^t 
and  the  next  day  little  else  was  talked 
of.  Men  hurried  over  the  necessary 
allusions  to  Kossuth's  speeches,  to  in- 
quire, 'But  what  thought  you  of  yon 
awful  speech  of  Willie's  1 '  and  the  abuse  it 
met— which  was  not  small  nor  stinted— 
was  a  farther  evidence  of  the  impression 
which,  in  spite  of  its  very  extravagant 
praise,  and  its  rather  extravagant  invec^ 
tive,  it  had  resistlessly  made. 

At  the  evening  soiree,  we  were  again 
present,  although,  anxious  to  avoid  speak- 
ing (which  we  had  been  requested  to  do), 
we  contrived  to  be  late.  We  got  into  a 
remote  comer  of  the  gJ^Uery,  where,  how- 
ever, we  suffered  the  double  penalty  of 
seeing  iU  and  hearing  worse.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Professor  Nichol,  and  he 
spoke  in  his  usual  felicitous  and  graceful 
style.  It  was  a  finely  philosophical  inr 
troduction    to    the   whole   Hungsuian 
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qnestioD,  and  juitified  a  remark  we  had 
heard  repeatedly  made,  that  if  Niohol  had 
applied  his  powers  to  social  and  political 
subjects,  he  would  have  made  a  still 
more  distinguished  figure  than  in  his 
chosen  field  of  astronomy.  We  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  hearing  Kos- 
suth's great  speech  very  indistinctly.  It 
seemed,  however,  whether  from  the  dis- 
agreeable closeness  aud  oppressive  heat 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  his  own  bodily 
feebleness  and  exhaustion,  to  fall  flat  on 
the  audience.  The  cheers  were  n uraerous 
enough,  but  they  had  a  forced  air,  and 
resembled  rather  the  ghosts  of  cheers, 
shivering  through  the  shadowy  halls  of 
Hades,  than  the  round  hearty  hurrahs 
we  used  to  hear  from  the  men  of  Glas- 
gow to  their  favourites,  or  which  had 
been  given  to  some  of  Anderson's  points 
that  very  forenoon.  When  we  saw  the 
speech  printed  the  next  morning,  it  as- 
sumed a  very  different  aspect,  and  read, 
as  it  was,  a  calm  and  masterly  exposition 
of  a  great  political  question  expressed  in 
language  of  the  utmost  elasticity  and  force. 
After  some  telling  hits  by  the  Rev.  George 
Jefirey,  who  brought  in  very  happily  his 
own  travels  in  Hungary,  and  the  tributes 
he  had  heard  paid  to  Kossuth  there,  the 
meeting  separated. 

From  all  that  we  have  heard  since,  we 
believe  that  we  did  not  hear  Kossuth 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
He  had  been  unwell—- he  looked  jaded 
and  dispirited,  and  he  did  not  find  that 
enthusiasm  and  unity  of  reception  he  had 
expected  in  Scotland.  You  saw  him 
somehow  as  a  stricken  deer,  with  the 
arrows  of  the  '  Times*  still  quivering  in 
his  side.  It  was  very  diflferent  in  the 
euthanasia  of  his  first  appearance  on  the 
British  shores.  Then  he  had,  like  another 
Joseph,  *  come  from  prison  to  reign* — ^the 
memory  of  his  wonderful  efforts  in  behalf 
of  his  country  was  still  fresh — ^the^  blood 
of  Arad  was  hardly  dry  upon  its  disastrous 
plain  —  the  hooters  of  Haynau  were 
scarcely  silent — the  illustrious  exile  him- 
self seemed  inspired  by  the  very  touch 
of  the  land  of  Shakspere  and  Cromwell: 
*hope  still  rose  before  him  like  a  fiery 
column — the  dark  dde  riot  yet  thrned;^ 
and  hence  the  elation  and  vivid  energy 
which  distinguished  his  earlier  speeches. 
He  seemed  to  feel  a  luxury  in  even 
breathing  the  English  air,  and  speaking 
the  English  tongue.  Alas!  he  knew 
not  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  foreigner 
fairly  to  take  root  in  our  fickle  island — 


andhow  soon  the  ^ilish  nataon  '  chaagei 
its  gods* — and  how  irrecoverably,  alter  it 
has  done  and  disgusted  itself  with  them, 
it  casts  them  to  the  moles  and  to  the  b«^ 
He  knew  not,  it  would  seem  either,  how 
much  we  are  under  the  dominance  of  that 
great  god  Mammon,  and  how  systemati- 
cally we  square  every  enterprise  and  everj 
man  by  the  rules  and  ritual  of  his  tempk 
He  knew  not,  then,  although  he  knows 
now,  from  experience  bbth  in  Aoiaici 
and  here,  something  of  the  influence  of 
expediency — ^that  *  unspuritual  god  '—over 
the  minds  <^  even  free  nations;  and  tiiat 
respectability  also  has  too  many  who 
worship  its  shabby  godship,  even  in  Shak- 
spere's  and  Hampden's  land.  During  his 
absence  in  America,  not  only  had  calumny 
been  busy  with  his  fame,  but  the  name 
*  Hungarian*  had  become  contemptihk 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  from  the  numben 
of  tall,  haggard,  bearded  beggars,  with  a 
whole  midnight  erf  moustaches  on  ther 
faces,  and  the  wreck  of  a  military  hear- 
ing struggling  with  the  acquired  impu- 
dence of  mendicancy  in  their  manners, 
all  from  the  army  of  Bem,  or  proclaiming 
themselves  hand  in  glove  with  Kossuth, 
who  like  locusts  came  up  over  the  land, 
and  made  the -cause  to  stink  in  men's 
nostrils.  The  Hungarian  hero,  on  his 
return,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  found 
himself  a  lion  no  longer,  and  resolved, 
with  a  proud  humility,  to  retreat  into 
the  shades  of  private  life,  till  summoned 
again  thence  by  the  call  of  duty  and  his 
country. 

Whether  he  has  not  hea^d  and  obeyed 
this  call  prematurely — aiKi  whether  he  be 
hot  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  cause 
of  Hungary  in  comparison  with  the  chances 
of  general  good  to  Europe — ^and  whether 
he  has  proved  that  it  were  a  ^>etter  plan 
for  us  now  to  rouse  an  insiurrection  in 
that  country,  than  to  strike  at  the  centre 
of  Russian  i)Ower  at  Sebastopol,  and  then 
have  the  C^ar  at  our  mercy,  may  be  left 
open  questions.  We  leave  them  to  purely 
political  writers,  and  shall  proceed,  instead, 
to  analyse  the  constituents  of  Kossuth's 
powers,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  them 
from  those  speeches  of  his  we  have  been 
able  to  see.  He  has  astonished  the  whole 
world  by  the  versatility  of  his  gifts.  We 
remember  this  strikingly  illustrated  in  an 
American  newspaper  we  happened  to  see, 
containing  three  long  speeches  of  Kos- 
suth*8.  One  was  addressed  to  an  assembly 
of  American  lawyws,  and  was  filled  with 
legal  lore,  as  if  he  had  been  studying 
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Justinian,  GrotiuB,  and  Puffendorf  all  his 
life;   the  second  was  addressed  to  the 
officers  oi  the  American  army,  and  over- 
flowed with  strategic  sense  and  informa- 
t^ioD,  as  if  he  had  read  nothing  but  Oar- 
xiot  and  Las  Gasas'  *  Campaigns  of  Na- 
X>oleon;'  and  a  third  to  the  ladies,  was 
full  of  soft-sawder,  pretty  nonsense,  and 
quotations  from    *  Romeo  and    Juliet/ 
~We  know  that  this  fact  savours  of  charla- 
t^uiism,  and  may  be  held  to  substantiate 
the  charge  of  suppleness  which  some  have 
8upp(Mi«d  from  his  face  and  bearing,  but 
must  be  admitted  to  prove  great  variety 
of  power;  the  more  as  his  speeches  seemed 
quite  unpremeditated.   Still  we  do  not  lay 
much  stress  on  it.    It  is  connected  more 
i¥ith  me^anical  readiness,  and  the  talents 
of  an  improvisatore,  than  with  genius,  and 
shows  him  rather  as  the  Lopez  de  Vega 
than  as  the  Shakspere  of  orators.     We 
heard  a  distinguished  American  once  say, 
in  reference  to  his  countryman  Elihu 
IBurritt,  and  his  reported  command  of 
fifty  languages,  that  he  wished  *  he  knew 
one  as  it  ought  to  be  known.'    We  have 
heard  of  a  late  notorious  M.P.  who  once 
attended  the  United  Secession  Hall,  and 
i^as  appointed  to  make  a  speech  at  the 
presentation  of  a  portrait  to  the  vene- 
rable Dr  Dick.     Knowing  nothing  of  the 
*  serene  and  silent  art/  he  hied  in  haste 
to  the  poet  Follok,  then  also  a  student 
in  the  seminary,  and  requested  his  help. 
PoUok  good-naturedly  gave  him  a  few 
names  of  the  principal  Italian  painters, 
and  pointed  out  the  general  characteristics 
of  their  style,  and  to  his  astonishment 
heard  the  substance  of  whai;  he  had  given 
repeated  in  the  evening,  when  the  pre- 
sentation took  place  by  the  neophite,  in  a 
flaming  oration,  in  which  he  so  dexterously 
managed,  and  beat  so  broad  and  thin  his 
little  information,  that  the  audience  ima- 
gined him  a  thorough  connoisseur,  al- 
though we  suspect  he  did  not  deceive  the 
sagacious  doctor  himself;  who  probably, 
to  use  the  words  of  Goldsmith,  a  little 
altered, 

'  When  he  talk'd  of  his  Raphaels,  Coreggios, 
and  stuff, 
He  Bhiiled  Lis  spectacles,  and  only  took 
snoff.' 

We  are  far  from  seeking  to  level  Kossuth 
with  the  paid  slave  of  the  planters,  but 
there  was  not  a  little  dap-trap  in  the 
manoer  by  which,  as  Mi^  Stowe  said 
of  him  to  us,  *he  turned  the  Yankees 
round  has  two  hands.'    Indeed^  almost  all 


foreigners,  including  Americans,  possess  a^ 
portion  of  the  same  power — of  what  sliall 
we  call  it  1— universal  accommodation. 
They  are  all,  in  various  degrees,  actors, 
elastic,  wiry,  with  a  certain  ape-like  agility 
and  grimace,  which  we,  *  hearts  of  oak,' 
stifle,  sturdy,  unbending,  are  entirely  un- 
able to  emulate  or  to  comprehend. 

Still  Kossuth  has  beneath  all  this 
something  far  higher  and  better.  He 
has  given,  in  some  of  his  speedies, 
•vidences  of  rare  poetic  genius.  We  re- 
member, ere  the  first  furor  about  him 
had  fully  subsided,  having  had  a  little 
conversation  on  the  subject  with  Edward 
Miall,  the  able  editor  of  the  *  Konconfor- 
mist.'  He  admired  him  to  enthusiasm, 
and  preferred  him  to  Burke;  a  preference 
in  which  we  did  not  coincide  then,  and 
far  less  now,  since  we  have  seen  and  heard 
the  man.  Kossuth,  with  all  his  know- 
ledge and  insight,  is  essentially  a  singer, 
a  Magyar  scald,  a  sublime  rhapsodist. 
Burke  was  a  philosopher,  who  became  ever 
and  anon  passionate  and  poetical,  but 
whose  habitual  sphere  was  thought. 
Kossuth's  speeches  abound  in  clap-traps 
and  commonplaces,  mixed  with  bursts  of 
rare  magnificence.  Burke  has  no  plati- 
tudes— no  appeals  to  the  passions  of 
mobs;  and  though  amid  his  flights  he 
often  rests,  yet  he  never  flags.  The 
poetry  in  Burke  is  ever  interpenetiated 
with  his  thought,  and  attains  sometimes 
to  epic  grandeur;  that  of  Kossuth  has 
less  weight  of  matter,  and  is  more  lyrical 
and  fluctuating  in  its  movement.  Kos- 
suth's speeches  are  wild  melodies  wailing 
out  truth;  Burke's  are  high  arguments, 
kindling  as  they  move  into  music  and 
poetic  song. 

The  Magyars  notoriously  have  Asiatic 
blood  in  them;  and  Kossuth,  the  model 
Magyar  man,  evinces  his  descent  by  the- 
lofty  orientalism  of  his  figures  and  lan- 
guage. What  would  seem  bpmbast  in 
occidentalists,  is  called  nature  in  him. 
He  revels  in  large-sounding  words — such 
as  *  gigantic,'  *  mighty  futures,'  *  pyramids 
of  civilisation,'  *  pulsations  of  mankind's 
approaching  liberties,'  *  carrying  the  woes 
of  millions  of  Magyars  in  his  bosom,' 
&c.  You  bear  with  this  as  you  do  with 
the  wild  eloquence  which  an  aboriginal 
Indian  has  learned  under  the  shadow  of 
the  millennial  forests,  and  by  the  brink 
oi  the  old  cataracts  of  his  country.  And 
then,  beside  all  these  tall,  sounding, 
but  banen  trees,  there  grow  little 
*  plants  of  renown,'  loaded  with  fruit. 
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As  a  general  principle,  the  most  of  Kos- 
suth's long  sentences  are  empty  though 
eloquent;  the  most  of  his  short  ones  are 
true,  good,  and  memorable.  We  give 
an  example  of  each  class,  as  proving  our 
statement.  *  Myself,  the  wandering  son 
of  a  bleeding  nation,  feels,  after  two  hard 
years,  my  heart  flushed  with  joy,  because 
on  seeing  the  English  people,  and  on  in- 
haling their  public  spirit  to  my  vexed 
soul,  I  can't  forbear  to  believe  that  the 
freedom  of  such  a  nation  must  be  the  pul- 
sation of  mankind's  approaching  liberty; 
and  that  the  part  of  the  world  where  such 
a  pyramid  of  civilisation  stands,  cannot 
be  doomed  to  be  the  prey  of  Russian  or 
Austrian  despots.'  That  is  a  fair  and  a 
tolerable  specimen  of  his  long  sentences. 
Hear  now  this  pithy  short  one: — *  I  know 
that  here  was  the  workshop  of  Watt,  whose 
steam-engines  blotted  out  the  word  "  dis- 
tahce"  from  the  dictionaries.'  And  none 
of  his  long  and  highly-wrought  perora- 
tions can  be  named  for  effect  with  these 
simple  words — *  It  was  not  I  who  inspired 
the  people  of  Hungary — they  inspired 
me ! '  Such  brief  electric  touches  remind 
us  more  of  the  style  of  Chatham  or 
O'Connell,  than  of  anything  in  the  present 
day.  They  may  be  called  the  algebra 
of  oratory,  effecting  vast  results  more  by 
swift  symbols  than  by  language.  Those 
are  the  strongest  words  for  popular  effect 
which  are  the  simplest  and  most  direct. 
Fiat  lux  was  but  two  words — ^the  result 
was  the  universe ! 

These  words  of  power  we  have  quoted, 
— and  we  could  have  quoted  hundreds 
more— are  bare  of  figure.  But  he  has 
scattered  through  his  speeches  some  most 
striking  metaphors,  bold  almost  as  those 
of  Homer  or  the  Bible.  *I  know,'  he 
says,  *  that  the  light  has  spread,  and  that 
even  bayonets  think!  *  I  know  that  all  the 
Czars  of  the  world  are  but  mean  dust  in 
the  hand  of  God.'  *  Even  the  grass  thai 
will  grow  otU  of  my  grave  wiU  cry  out 
to  heaven  and  to  man,  England  and 
America!  do  not  forget,  in  your  proud 
security,  those  that  are  oppressed.'  Akin 
alike  to  his  oratorical  and  poetical  power, 
is  that  unexpectedness  whi<i  distinguishes 
much  of  his  speaking.  In  some  parts  of 
his  orations,  each  sentence  is  a  surprise, 
not  rising  up  from,  but  leaping  out  of,  the 
womb  of  that  which  preceded  it.  His 
periods  generally  are  connected  together, 
not  by  the  links  of  logical  consequence, 
but  by  the  unity  of  feeling  and  of  poetic 
growth.    A  fire,  in  climbing  a  tower  or  a 


hillside  of  pines,  does  not  asc^id  by  re- 
gular stages,  and  in  measured,  modulated 
waves,  but  by  hasty  rushes,  scattered 
tongues,  and  sudden  shoots  of  flame,  often 
returning  on  and  relapsing  into  itsedf^  bofe 
always  at  last  completing  its  purpose;  and 
thus  travels  to  its  climax  the  mind  of 
poetic,  and  especially  of  lyrical  genios. 
Indeed,  no  mind  so  intensely  oriental  as 
Kossuth's  can  calmly  or  conseculivelj 
reason.  The  stamina  of  argument  may 
be  present,  but  it  is  hid,  even  as  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  on  fire  is  hid  by  the  towering 
flames,  to  the  momentum  and  terriUe 
richness  and  glory  of  which  it  neverthe- 
less o^^cZs. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion, and  noticed  a  good  deal  of  4iversdty 
of  opinion,  about  Kossuth's  religion.  li 
Anderson  claimed  him  as  a  devout  and 
orthodox  Protestant;  and  so  we  are  most 
anxious  to  believe  him,  and  so  many  (rf 
his  expressions  would  imply  that  he  is. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  stumbled  with 
some  strange  thoughts,  such  as  this,  *My 
belief  is,  that  it  is  the  instinct  of  t)^ 
people  that  is  the  true  revelation  of  man's 
divine  origin!'  This  we  scarcely  under- 
stand. In  another  place  he  talks  of  *  the 
mythic  heaven  and  hell'  We  by  no 
means  charge  him  with  dehberate  infi- 
delity, but  simply  with  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  loose  and  unguarded  em- 
ployment of  language  on  subjects  with 
which  he  has  only  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance— an  ignorance  which,  along  with  his 
look  and  his  manner,  he  shares,  we  sus- 
pect, with  most  foreigners.  We  have 
often  called  the  Continent  a  vast  religious 
corpse,  and  are  certainly  not  induced  to 
change  our  opinion  by  all  we  have  seen 
of  its  emissaries  to  this  country.  To  do 
him  justice,  Kossuth  is  about  the  best  of 
them;  and  the  people  of  Pesth,  who  pro- 
bably knew  him  better  than  others,  are, 
we  have  been  lately  assured  on  good 
authority,  imanimous  in  praising  him  as 
a  man  and  a  citizen. 

He  often,  in  his  loffcy  language,  speaks 
of  a  *  future  for  Hungary.'  We  confess 
an  interest  nearly  as  deep  in  the  question, 
What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Hungary's 
hero?  What  a  pity  that  such  a  man 
should  lie  faJlow,  and  live  a  life  of  occa- 
sional lionship,  continual  uncertainty, 
and  baffled  expectation,  instead  of  one  of 
hoprful  activity  and  usefiil  eminence! 
Why  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  do 
this  hitherto,  is  a  question  that  may  be 
asked  at  Et^^nal  Providence,  and  not  at 
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Tx\BXk,  That  he  may,  even  yet,  assume 
Ills  native  and  most  justly-deserved  as- 
cendency in  his  own  country,  is  possible,  but 
not  very  likely.  We  fear  his  career  is 
accomplished,  his  work  over.  The  great- 
est men  of  a  land  are  not  always  the  most 
successful.  The  Wallace  sows  the  seed 
in  tears,  which  the  Bruce  afterwards  reaps 
in  joy.  Kossuth  is  the  Wallace  of  his 
country,  and  seems  destined  to  a  subor- 
dinate measure  of  the  same  fate.  But  he 
has  approved  himself  a  greater  than 
Kosciusko  in  Poland.  Many  who  nev^r 
heard  of  Hungary — except  as  a  subaltern 
appendage  to  the  Austrian  empire — 
have  heard  of  it  as  the  birth-place  of 
Kossuth;  and  as  the  spot  where  for 
some  immortal  months  he  and  his  coad- 
jutors made  a  stand  for  their  own  liberties, 
and  those  (prospectively)  of  Europe — 
which  only  the  blow  behind,  the  dark 
stiletto  stab  of  treachery,  aided  indeed  by 
Russian  force,  was  able  to  overwhelm. 
The  usual  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the 
fashionable  outcries  about  liberty,  we  de- 
spise. Liberty,  unless  softened  by  love, 
sublimated  by  righteousness,  sustained  by 
order,  and  steeped  in  Christianity,  is  but 
mad  licentiousness,  and  its  war-cry  is 
equivalent  to  the '  abolition  of  all  asylums 
all  over  the  world.'    Nay,  true  liberty,  in 


the  highest,  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  we 
know  shall  never  appear  in  this  earth, 
till  it  appear  in  the  train  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  as  one  result  of  the  Great 
Last  Monarchy — ^a  dominion  in  the  possi- 
bility of  which  Kossuth  does  not  seem  to 
believe,  and  leaves  on  our  minds  a  doubt 
whether  he  has  even  heard  that  any 
others  believe  in  it.  But  all  attempts  at 
getting  rid  of  even  a  portion  of  our  bond- 
age we  honour,  just  as  we  admire  the 
effort  of  him  who  breaks  down  a  bit  of  a 
Bastile,  and  escapes  through  the  breach, 
although  he  be  not  able  to  raze  from  the 
foundation  the  whole  pile  of  iniquity. 
All  heroes,  patriots,  and  martyrs  we 
admure,  not  only  for  what  they  have 
done,  but  for  what  they  have  not  been 
able  to  do — ^for  the  proof  they  have 
given  of  what  is  possible,  and  of  what  is 
not  possible,  to  merely  human  power — 
admire  them  as  antitypes  of  the  valour, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  heroic  enterprise  of 
the  past,  and  as  types  of  the  divine 
agencies  which  are  to  be  introduced  into 
the  great  drama  of  the  future.  It  is  in 
this  sense  alone  that  the  words  of  the 
poet  are  true — 

*  But  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  from' bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  vxm.' 


THE    STRUGGLE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  day  broke  clear,  bright,  and 
beautiful;  with  just  enough  wind  to  tem- 
per the  unusual  warmth  of  the  April  sun, 
and  just  enough  cloud  to  lend  the  en- 
chantment of  variety  to  earth  and  sky, 
by  alternating  light  and  shade,  full  sun- 
light and  cloud-shadows. 

The  little  party  at  Ash  Grove  were 
yet  at  the  breakfast-table,  when  Gilbert 
Karne  came  up  the  garden,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  open  window. 

'  You  see  I  mean  to  enjoy  country  life 
to  the  full,  by  cultivating  the  praiseworthy 
habit  of  early  rising,'  he  said,  when  the 
usual  morning  salutations  had  been  ex- 
changed. *  I  feel  less  lazy  already,  from 
breathing  your  pinre  fresh  air.' 

*  Come  and  prove  that  it  has  given  you 
an  appetite,'  said  John;  and  Aunt  Mar- 
garet urged  the  same  request. 


*No,  I  shall  not  even  come  in;  my 
mother  is  waiting  breakfs^t  for  me.  I 
am  the  bearer  of  a  request  from  her,  that 
Miss  Elton  will  to-day  redeem  her  pro- 
mise of  being  our  guide  to  the  hills.  It 
is  so  lovely  a  morning;  and  as  it  is  April, 
we  cannot  expect  to  have  many  that  can 
so  safely  be  trusted.  Besides,  soon  it  will 
be  too  warm  for  making  long  excursions; 
in  fact,  I  am  provided  with  an  immense 
number  of  reasons  why  what  we  wish  to 
be  done  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  you  do 
not  wish  all  my  missiles  to  come  flying 
fast  and  thick  about  your  heads,  you  had 
better  speedily  give  me  a  favourable  an- 
swer.' 

He  saw  a  dark  cloud  gathering  on 
Gertrude's  face,  and  hastened  to  add — 
*  Notwithstanding  all  these  potent  rea- 
sons why  we  should  go  to-day,  I  am 
sure  my  mother   would   rather   defer 
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the  pleasure,  than  inconyenieBce  Misi 
Elton.* 

*  I  do  not  remember  to  have  made  Mrs 
Karne  the  promise  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  redeem/  said  Qertrude,  not  very  gra- 
ciously. 

*  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  calling  it  a 
promise.  No  doubt  I  have  clumsily  de- 
livered my  mother's  message.  At  all 
events,  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  would 
be  very  unwilling  that  you  should  go  on 
her  account  against  your  own  inclination/ 
he  said,  very  gently,  but  in  a  tone  that 
contrasted  greatly  with  the  warmth 
and  ease  with  which  he  had  spoken  at 
first. 

Gertrude  hesitated;  Mrs  Essery  looked 
at  her  appealingly;  John  had  relapsed 
into  the  perusal  of  a  letter,  after  bidding 
his  friend  *good  morning;*  Mr  Karne 
turned  from  the  window,  and  looked  into 
the  garden.  Perhaps  Gertrude  felt  the 
more  obliged  to  look  stem  and  uncom- 
plying, because  her  inclination  secretly 
plead^  against  what  she  considered  her 
duty.  The  more  conscious  she  became  of 
the  desire  to  go,  the  more  firmly  she  re- 
solved to  stay.  A  day  on  the  hills,  and 
such  a  day,  was  indeed  a  temptation;  for 
she  had  a  liearty,  genuine  love  of  nature, 
which  had  been  to  her  hitherto  a  saving 
love,  preserving  in  her  soul  much  that 
was  fresh,  real,  generous,  and  holy,  that 
without  it  must  have  been  stifled  by  the 
rank  overgrowth  of  many  faults.  She 
was  silent,  wondering  how  she  should  re- 
fuse, while  meditating  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  balancing  her  spoon  upon  the  edge 
of  her  cup,  one  of  those  idle  tricks  that 
she  so  much  condepaned  in  other  people. 

*Well,  dear/  interposed  Mrs  Essery, 
timidly,  '  could  you  not  manage  it  ]* 

*  No/  said  Gertrude,  decidedly. 

*  Manage  what?  What's  the  debate 
about?'  said  John,  having  finished  and 
re-folded  his  letter,  and  noticing  that 
Aunt  Margaret  was  looking  anxious. 
*Why  are  you  all  looking  so  grave? 
What  is  it,  Karne?' 

Mr  Karne  turned,  but  did  not  make 
any  haste  to  reply,  preferring  that  Ger- 
trude should  explain  the  matter. 

*  Mrs  Karne  is  desirous  of  visiting  the 
Dursdcn  Hills,  brother,  and  wishes  me 
to  accompany  her,  but  I  think — I  am 
afraid ^ 

She  hesitated  and  paused,  expecting 
John  at  once  to  finish  the  matter  by  say- 
ing that  she  could  not  go.  He  had  so 
long  been  a  tutor,  almost  a  lather  to  her, 


that  she  paid  him  tai  implidt  ol>edie&oe, 

strange  to  see  in  one  of  her  sf^rit,  and 
with  her  theories  concerning  sdf-reliaBce 
and  self-government. 

The  purport  of  John's  letter  had  eri- 
dently  been  sati^actory;  he  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  answered  very  differently  fims 
what  Gertrude  had  expei^^ed. 

*  Well,  you  will  go,  of  course !  Oh,  yea 
fancy  you  cannot  spare  time;  but  go,  one 
day  won't  make  much  difference;  the  walk 
will  do  you  good.' 

Mr  Karne  still  looked  inquirin^y  at 
Gertrude,  and  she  felt  obliged  to  answer 
his  look,  so  she  said,  ^I  shaU  go.' 

*  You  will  come  too,  John  V  questioned, 
<»:  rather  asserted  Gilbert. 

*  Me!  no — ^yes !  I  am  not  much  d  a 
walker,  in  general,  not  fond  erf  long  ram- 
bles, as  Gertrude  is,  but  if  you  wish  it  I 
will  come/ 

*  Yes,  you  mu^  come.' 

*  You  must  not  be  left  out,  Aunt  Mar- 
garet/ said  John;  ^we  will  have  the  M 
pony  saddled,  and  you  will  come  toa' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  party 
was  most  astonished  at  this  decif^on.  ]£r 
Karne  was  much  surprised  at  Gertrudes 
ready  acquiescence  with  John's  wish,  sup- 
posing, from  the  previous  expression  of 
.her  face,  that  in  yielding  sbe  made  a  great 
sacrifice.  Gertrude  was  surprised  that 
John  should  wish  her  to  go,  still  more 
that  he  should  go  himself.  John  was 
surprised  at  the  fascination  of  Gilbert's 
*you  will  come  too.'  Mrs  Esseiy  was 
beyond  measure  astonished  and  delighted 
at  the  whole  scheme,  though  inwardly 
trembling  at  the  part  she  and  the  old 
pony  were  to  play  in  it. 

*  I  may  return  triumphant  then,  a  suc- 
cessful negotiator?'  said  Mr  Karne. 

*  So  it  a|^)ears,'  answered  Gertrude,  for 
a  glfMice  still  indicated  her  as  the  person 
from  ^hom  he  chose  to  have  an  answer. 

*  At  what  time  will  it  please  you  that  I 
shall  be  ready?'  she  asked,  a  smile  on 
her  lip  belied  by  the  scornful  expression 
in  her  wonderful  eyes, 

^  That  at  least  you  shall  dedde,  Misi 
Elton;  the  days  are  long  now,  and  the 
moon  rises  early  to-night,  too;  so  do  not 
fix  m  inconveniently  early  hour,  as,  if  we 
return  after  sunset,  it  will  be  light  enough 
for  us  to  find  our  way.' 

*  0 !  Mrs  Karne  ought  to  see  the  sun- 
set from  the  hills,'  exclaimed  Gertrude. 

*  Suppose  we  start  at  noon.  We  will 
meet  you  on  the  Imdge,  it  lies  ia  our 
way.* 
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*  At  noon  we  will  meet  then,  so  good^ 
by  to  you  all  for  the  present.' 

Once  more  Mr  Kwne  looked  at  Ger- 
trude, hoping  to  obtain  this  time  a  more 
benignant  glance  from  those  strange  eyes, 
which  he  thought  would  be  gloriously 
beautiful,  if  only  a  more  loving  and  lovely 
spirit  looked  forth  from  them,  but  the 
long  dark  lashes  lay  heavily  upon  the 
cheek — ^he  was  not  vouchsafed  another 
look. 

Th«  party  met  at  the  appointed  time, 
Aunt  Margaret  perched  upon  what  she 
deemed  the  perilous  height  of  the  quiet 
old  pony's  hack.  Gilbert  and  John  sta- 
tioned themselves  one  on  either  side,  and 
succeeded  in  re-assuring  her.  Gertrude 
And  Mrs  Eame  walked  together.  The  way 
to  the  Dursden  Hills  lay  first  through 
a  wind^g  lane;  as  yet  but  lightly 
shaded  by  the  spring  foliage,  but  later  in 
the  year  completely  arched  over  by  meet- 
ing and  interlacing  branches.  Leaving  this 
lane,  they  at  once  began  to  ascend,  for  a 
long  time  only  gradually,  a  sloping  green 
hill-side,  but  after  a  time  the  ascent  was 
really  steep,  stony,  and  difficult,  and  Mrs 
Essery's  courage  and  self-command  were 
sorely  tried. 

The  walk,  the  beauty  of  the  coimtry, 
and  a  long,  interesting  conversation  with 
Mrs  Kame,  towards  whom  she  was  irre- 
sistibly attracted,  had  quite  dispelled  ^ 
remains  of  (Gertrude's  iU-humour,  and  by 
the  time  the  summit  of  the  hill  was 
reached,  when  the  fresh,  bracing  air  had 
blown  upon  her,  she  was  quite  inclined 
to  be  good-natured,  agreeable,  and  fasci- 
nating, as  she  well  could  be  when  she 
chose;  kind  and  attentive  to  every  one, 
even  to  Mr  Kame,  though  to  him  in 
rather  a  condescending  manner.  This 
condescension,  however,  did  not  appear 
at  all  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  person 
who  was  the  subject  of  it.  A  quiet  in- 
ward kind  of  smUe  flitted  across  his  face 
once  or  twice  when  he  observed  it,  which, 
to  a  close  watcher,  might  have  betokened 
a  consciousness  of  power  and  a  meek  con- 
fidence in  himself  as  being  far  other  than 
an  object  for  condescending  kindness. 

A  halt  was  called  when  they  reached 
the  highest  part,  and  Aunt  Margaret 
very  gladly  and  thankfully  dismounted.  • 
*We  have  earned  our  repose,'  said 
John,  *and  so  it  w^l  be  doubly  sweet. 
We  never  enjoy  thoroughly  what  we  have 
not  obtained  by  earnest  and  laborious  en- 
deavour.' 
'  That  is  not  lo  original  a  remark,  that 


in  impugning  its  truth  I  shall  be  contra- 
dicting you  especially,  John,'  said  Gil- 
bert, sroiling.  *Are  you  sure  that  you 
really  think  so?' 

^  It  is  one  of  the  things  so  often  and 
constantly  asserted,  that  no  one  thinks  of 
doubting  or  disputing  them,'  said  Aunt 
Margaret. 

*  Well,  I  venture  to  dispute  this  asser*- 
tion.  I  think  that  the  choicest,  purest, 
and  most  precious  blessings  of  our  lives 
come  to  us,  I  will  not  say  spontaneously, 
hut  without  our  having  made  any  efifort 
to  obtain  them,  often  without  our  even 
having  recognised  them  as  blessings. 
They  are  like  Malvolio's  expected  great- 
ness, "  thr'ost  upon  us." ' 

*And  often,'  continued  his  mother, 
*  they  come  so  suddenly  and  softly  down, 
and  lie  so  near  us,  that  we,  blindly  press- 
ing towards  some  fancied  good,  trample 
them  imder  foot,  and  pass  on.' 

*  It  may  be  so  sometimes,'  said  John, 
musingly,  *  yet  is  not  life  a  struggle,  a 
race  ?  Does  not  to  live  mean  to  struggle, 
to  stride,  to  endeavour,  to  press  onward 
towards  a  goal?' 

*  Have  we  not  each  work  for  our  doing  ? 
Are  we  not  all  to  put  our  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel?'  asked  Gertmde. 

*  A  quaUfied  "yes"  to  all  those  queries,* 
answered  Gilbert.  '  But  our  own  efforts, 
our  own  struggles,  our  own  speed,  our 
own  toiling  and  working,  are  not  enough 
for  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  our 
ends.  Was  not  the  man  in  the  fable,  to 
which  Miss  Elton  alluded,  told  that  if  he 
helped  himself  the  gods  would  help  him  ?^ 
He  was  not  told  that  if  he  tried,  he  could 
succeed  unaided.  So  God  often  works  in 
us  and  through  us;  but  we  should  recog- 
nise His  help.  Surely,'  he  added,  very 
earnestly,  *  there  is  far  more  dangar  in 
too  much  self-reliance  than  in  too  great 
self-mistrust?' 

*  Often,'  said  Mrs  Kame,  *all  grows 
dark  around  us,  and  we  do  not  know 
which  way  to  move.  If  we  can  stand 
and  wait  for  God's  dawn,  all  is  well;  but 
if  we  go  madly,  blindly  dashhig  on  in  our 
own  night,  or  by  the  light  of  some  world- 
lighted  torch  of  error  or  falsehood,  we 
rush  on  to  our  own  destmction.  Self- 
reliance  destroys — reliance  on  God  saves 
us.' 

There  was  a  long  pause;  neither  John 
nor  Gertmde  finding  anything  in  this 
they  could  contradict,  yet  both  feehng. 
that  there  was  something  in  it  that  was 
not  include  in  their  creed. 
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At  last  Gertrude  said,  *  I  do  not  think 
that  most  people  trouble  themselves  at 
all  with  theories  and  ideas  concerning 
life;  many  are  satisfied  with  the  know- 
ledge that  they  exist,  that  day  follows  day, 
and  week  week,  each  bringing  its  low  con- 
cerns and  duties.  Life,  as  a  whole — ^its 
nature,  its  meaning,  its  mystery — does 
not  present  itself  to  their  earth-turned 
sight  to  perplex  their  narrow  souls.  Mys- 
tic ideas  they  have  of  time  and  of  eter- 
nity, but  they  regard  the  two  as  separate, 
as  wholly  distinct,  with*  no  connection  or 
relation  of  meaning  and  purpose.  They 
are  content  with  the  present,  though  it  be 
little  more  than  an  animal  existence  they 
lead  in  it.  They  forget  the  past — ^they 
ignore  the  future;  and  never  strive  to 
raise  themselves,  or  to  attain  to  the  higher 
intellectual  life.* 

*  Spiritual  life,  dear  Gertrude,*  said 
Mrs  Kame;  'spkitual  life  is  surely  the 
highest  life.' 

*I  hope,*  interposed  Aunt  Margaret, 
*and  I  think,  that  not  many  are  so 
thoughtless  about  the  end  of  their  being, 
and  about  a  hereafter,  as  (Gertrude  sup- 
poses. I,  in  my  small  experience,  have 
met  with  few,  even  among  the  lowest, 
most  ignorant,  and  most  neglected  of  the 
people,  who  have  not  some  thought  of 
doing  their  duty;  and  that  is  something 
beyond  merely  vegetating.* 

*  Yes;  but  how  indefinite,  how  mean- 
ingless is  that  phrase;  they  could  not  tell 
you  what  duty  is!* 

*  Indeed,  I  think  that  to  discover  our 
duty  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  any  of 
us,*  said  Mrs  Kame;  *  but  to  do  our  duty, 
is  to  do  our  all  and  our  utmost — both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality.* 

*Most  people,*  said  Gilbert,  *  picture 
to  themselves  so  stem  and  repulsive  a 
figure  when  they  personify  duty,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  they  are  unwiUing  to  follow 
the  steps  of  so  unattractive  a  guide.* 

*  Pray  describe  your  ideal  of  duty,*  said 
Gertrude. 

Mr  Kame  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  '  I  would  represent  duty  as  a  pil- 
grim— a  heavenward  pilgrim,  with  way- 
worn feet,  toil-hardened  hands,  and 
travel-soiled  raiment,  but  with  an  up- 
turned, heaven-searching  face,  that,  catch- 
ing some  lustre  from  above,  becomes 
illumined  with  unearthly  light,  i-adiance, 
and  joy;  around  whose  stem  and  stead- 
fast mouth  ever  plays  a  calm  fearless 
smile;  in  whose  eye  dwells  a  guiding  holy 
light,  which,  when  its  glance  is  turned 


earthward,  maketb:  dark  places  brigbt; 
and  whose  head,  towering  higji  above 
those  waywom  feet  and  toil-hardened 
hands,  rises  high  into  heaven,  and  is 
crowned  with  immcH'tal  and  stany 
glory.* 

*  I,'  said  John,  *  would  rather  personi^ 
duty  as  an  armed  warrior,  sted-dad  and 
iron-visaged;  one  mailed  hand  pointing 
sternly,  rigidly  onward,  the  other  raised 
with  a  menacing  gesture,  threat^iing  i£ 
loiterers,  striking  terror  into  all  ling^ing 
or  recreant  knights.* 

*  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that,  and 
choose  between  them,  dear  Miss  Elton,* 
said  Mrs  Karne. 

Gertmde  looked  thoughtfully  and 
searchingly  at  the  two  artists,  but  made 
no  comment  upon  their  respective  pro- 
ductions; soon  after  she  rose,  and,  leaving 
the  others  to  continue  their  conversation, 
paced  slowly  and  musingly  up  and  down 
on  the  short  smooth  turi  It  was  new  to 
her  to  hear  of  the  danger  of  self-reliance. 
She  had  always  regarded  it  as  a  noble, 
lofty  virtue;  a  most  desirable  state  <rf 
mind.  There  was  nluch  in  the  conv«^ 
sation  she  had  listened  to  that  did  not 
at  all  harmonise  with  her  preconcmed 
ideas,  yet  nothing  that  she  could  imme- 
diately and  decidedly  contradict.  It  was 
strange  and  displeasing  to  her  to  be  obliged 
to  doubt  the  entire  tmth  and  suffidenqr 
of  her  own  views. 

The  little  party  staid  on  the  hill  .till 
sunset.  It  was  very  dusk  in  the  narrow 
shaded  lane,  but  bright  broad  mo(mlight 
when  they  came  out  from  among  the 
trees,  and  reached  the  bridge  which  had 
been  the  place  of  meeting  in  the  mont- 
ing. 

John  requested  that  the  party  might 
not  separate  here,  but  that  the  Karnes 
should  accompany  them  to  Ash  Grove,  to 
take  tea,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  Aunt  Margaret  warmly  second- 
ing the  invitation,  and  Gertmde  adding, 
'  Do  come,  dear  Mrs  Karne,*  the  unani- 
mous request  was  complied  with. 

*  I  want,*  said  John  to  Gilbert,  as  they 
walked  home  together — *  I  want  to  hear 
again  some  of  the  music  I  listened  to  firom 
you  years  ago.  I  have  never  cared  for 
'music  before  or  since,  so  pray  feel  flat- 
tered by  the  high  compliment  I  pay  to 
your  performance.* 

^  I  think  it  likely  that  the  compliment 
belongs  rather  to  my  favourite  composers, 
than  to  my  rendering  of  them.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
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please  you,  and  very  glad  to  touch  a  piano 

*  Ours  is  at  least  better  thau  the  one 
iwre  had  in  our  college  rooms.  Indeed,  I 
l>elieve  it  is  a  very  good  instniment,  for 

Oertrude  chose  it,  and  she  is  a  first-rate 
judge,  although  she  does  not  spare  much 

-time  for  playing  on  it.' 

*  Do  you  not  love  music,  Miss  Elton  T 
Gertrude  could  not  say  'No,'  and,  very 

perversely,  would  not  say  *  Yes,'  so  re- 
turned the  equivocal  answer,  that  in  Mid- 
ford  she  had  never  had  much  opportunity 
of  cultivating  any  natural  taste  for  music 
that  she  might  possess. 

'  Excuse  me.  Miss  Elton,  but  I  think 
that  even  now  nature  is  sounding  some 
low  chords  and  sweet  harmonies  on  her 
Imrp  of  the  universe  that,  rightly  under- 
stood, would  both  awaken  and  cultivate 
the  taste  for  music  in  any  souL' 

Gertrude  thought  this  a  very  silly,  sen- 
timental speech,  and  answered,  very  cold- 
ly, *  We  were  speaking  of  music  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  I  believe,  Mr  Kame;  of 
music  as  an  art,  the  production  of  human 


They  reached  home  as  Gertrude  said 
these  words,  and  the  discussion  was 
*  nipped  in  the  bud.' 

After  tea  Gilbert  Kame  played,  while 
they  all  sat  idle  in  the  half-darkness,  and 
listened. 

Mrs  Essery  and  Mrs  Kame,  sitting  to- 
gether, hand  in  hand  (an  outward  mark 
of  affection  on  which  they  would  not  have 
ventured,  had  the  room  been  lighter), 
spoke  at  intervals  low  soft  words,  only 
audible  between  themselves.  John  had 
drawn  his  easy- chair  close  to  the  piano, 
and  leaning  back  on  it,  had  given  himself 
up  to  luxurious  enjoyment.  Gertrude 
sat  alone  in  the  window,  looking  out  into 
the  garden,  now  steeped  in  white  calm 
moonlight,  secretly  impatient  of  the 
dusky  room  and  her  constrained  idleness. 

Beethoven's  *  Sonata  Path6tique,'  with 
its  many  various  strains,  changing  from 
earthly  triumph  to  human  sorrow,  and 
from  human  sorrow  to  divine  joy;  from 
earthly  tumult  and  strife,  to  grief,  peni- 
tence, and  patience,  and  soft,  low-breathed 
heavenly  peace,  came  instinct  with  its 
full  life,  fraught  with  its  full  meaning, 
from  Gilbert  Karne's  skilful  fingers  and 
comprehending  soul.  As  it  were  in  spite 
of  herself,  Gertrade  felt  its  tones  thrill 
through  her  whole  being — her  cheek 
fiushd  and  paled,  grew  hot  and  cold,  her 
^es  ^shed  or  filled  with  tears,  her  lip 


quivered  or  grew  still  and  marble  calm. 
Her  face  was  turned  from  them  all;  she 
felt  that  no  human  eyes  could  peer  in- 
quisitively into  her  own,  that  no  scmti- 
nising  glance  would  try  to  read  her  heart, 
so  she  shielded  her  face  from  the  moon- 
light, and  abandoned  herself  to  the  power 
of  the  music. 

When  it  ceased,  a  silence  followed 
which  no  one  felt  willing  to  break.  The 
musician  leaned  over  the  piano,  and  passed 
his  fingers  softly  and  lovingly  over  the 
notes.  At  length  he  said,  ^That  slow, 
plaintive  movement,  after  the  hurry, 
strife,  and  tumult  of  the  commencement, 
is  so  elpressive.  Each  time  I  play  it, 
some  new  meaning  and  fresh  beauty 
strike  me.  It  suggests  many  thoughts 
and  feelings  which,  even  were  it  possible, 
I  should  not  dare  to  put  into  words. 
There  is  such  power,  such  life-like,  death- 
strong  power,  in  Beethoven's  utterances ! 
He  was  surely  "strong  to  suffer  as  to  do ! " ' 

*Play  somethmg  else,'  said  John, 
abruptly. 

Mr  Kame  glanced  towards  the  window 
where  Geirtrnde  sat;  her  face  was  turned 
away,  and  her  figure  motionless.  From 
neither  could  he  obtain  any  information, 
but  on  the  hand  that  lay  in  her  lap  a  tear 
had  fallen  unknown,  and  lay  unheeded. 
It  sparkled  in  the  moonlight;  he  saw  it, 
and  obeyed  John's  command.  He  would 
not  play  much  more,  however;  he  did  not 
wish  to  wear  out  the  feeling  he  had 
awakened. 

*This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  prayer — too  beautiful  to  be  ap- 
proached by  articulate  words;  after  this  I 
shall  play  nothing  else,'  he  said,  as  he 
bi:ought  out  passionately  and  fervently, 
then  softly  and  sweetly,  the  deep  harmony 
of  an  andante  movement. 

It  seemed  not  a  prayer  to  Gertrude,  but 
it  moved  her  strangely.  When  it  was 
finished,  she  very  softly  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  stole  out  into  the  garden,  that 
she  might  strive  to  grow  calm  and  cool 
before  the  tell-tale  lights  were  brought 
into  the  room.  Before  long  she  returned, 
looking  as  composed  as  usual,  perhaps 
even  rather  more  stately  than  her  wont; 
the  Karnes  were  just  wishing  *Good 
night.' 

*  You  will  often  give  ys  such  a  treat, 
dear  Mr  Kame?'  said  Aunt  Margaret. 

*  Certainly,  if  you  all  esteem  it  a  treat,' 
he  answered,  with  a  quick  glance  at  Ger- 
trude. She  said  nothing  but '  Good  night,' 
and  even  that  without  raising  her  eyes 
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higher  than  the  hand  which  she  jnst 
touched  with  her  own  cold  fingers. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Many  such  long  days  and  evenings  the 
inhabitants  of  Ash  Grove  and  Beech  Cot- 
tage spent  together.  John  had  yielded 
himself  to  the  old  influence.  Gilbert 
Kame  had  taken  almogt  to\\  possession 
of  his  old  place  in  his  heart;  his  heart  and 
his  manner  had  insensibly  softened  under 
this  influence.  He  certainly  had  not 
worked  as  hard  as  was  his  wont,  but  he 
felt  that  the  last  few  months  had  been 
peculiarly  rich  in  thought,  and  so  he  could 
console  himself  for  bis  idleness  l)y  reflect- 
ing that  his  time  had  not  been  wasted. 
Spring  had  deepened  into  summer,  sum- 
mer was  imperceptibly  going'  forth  to 
meet  autumn,  when  one  day  John  and 
Mrs  Essery  were  taking  tea  alone,  as  they 
had  often  d(Mie  lately. 

*Is  Gertrude  with  the  Karnes?'  asked 
the  former. 

*  Yes;  Mrs  Kame  and  Gilbert  came  to 
fetch  her  for  a  long  evening  walk.  They 
wanted  you,  too,  but  I  thought  you  would 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  If  we  had 
taken  tea  early  enough,  I  meant  to  have 
proposed  that  we  should  walk  to  meet 
them.' 

*  Gertrude  has,  like  myself,  been  mak- 
ing holiday  of  late;  but  she  is  young,  and 
has  plenty  of  time  before  her.  How  old 
is  she  this  September,  auntf 

*  Twenty-two.' 

*So  much  as  that!  Well,  we  must 
both  work  hard  next  winter;  her  book 
must  come  oiit  early  next  year.  Do  you 
know  when  the  Karnes  talk  of  leaving?' 

*  As  soon  as  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  I 
believe.  They  to^^ofspending  the  winter 
abroad.'  Aunt  Margaret  said  this  with  a 
smile,  and  a  doubling  emphasis  on  the 
word  talk,  and  continued — '  Do  you  re- 
member, John,  a  conversation  we  had  last 
year,  Jind  yomr  saying  that  love  would 
always  conquer  ambition  in  a  woman's 
heart?' 

*  I  believe  I  said  something  of  the  kind. 
Well?' 

'  Why,  I  think,  I  hope — no,  I  am  too 
doubtful  of  the  result  to  venture  to  hope 
— but  I  think  that  the  truth  of  your 
theory  will  soon  be  put  to  the  proof. 

John  Elton  opened  his  eyes  very  wide. 
'Why,  surely,  Aunt  Essery,  after  these 
many  years,  you  are  not  thinking  of  mak- 
ing a  second  trial  of  the  "holy  estate?" 
Who  can  be  the  happy  man?    Why, 


therms  Mr  Johnscm^  the  debtor,  hi^  Iji 

is  past  seventy.  There's  the  rector,  \fs& 
he  is  married  already.  The  young  carake 
is  the  only  eligible  "party,**  bat  he  is  too 
young,  surely.    Pray  relieve  my  curiosity.* 

The  ludicrousness  of  John's  supposi- 
tion, and  of  his  speculations  as  to  the 
other  *  party'  concerned,  made  Aunt  Mar- 
garet burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which 
John  joined. 

*Can  you  not  think  of  any  person  in 
Midford  more  likely  to  faM  in  love  than 
your  old  aunt?' 

John  reflected,  seriously  enough  now; 
light  seemed  to  break  upon  bim.  '  Yoo 
surely  do  not  mean ?*  he  began. 

*  In  sober  earnestness,  I  meiyi  that  year 
friend  Gilbert  loves  our  Gertrude.  / 
should  pot  think  him  one  likely  to  be  ob- 
liged to  love  in  vain,  but ^ 

John  gave  a  long  low  whistle,  more  ex- 
pressive than  elegant;  then  said,  *Yott 
cannot  surely  mean  this — it  is  so  prepos- 
terous! But  what  of  Gertrude?  Yob 
do  not  think  she  likes  him — loves  himt* 

*  I  do  not  know,  she  is  so  diflferent  from 
most  girls.  I  do  not  think  she  will  albw 
herself  to  love  him,  if— if  she  can  help  it' 

*  I  should  hope  not;  it  would  be  a  pity. 
Of  course  they  could  never  marry,  and  % 
hopeless  attachment  might  sadly  unsettle 
Gtertrude,  though  I  believe  her  too  sensible 
and  strong-minded  to  give  way  to  feeling 
as  most  women  do.* 

*  In  what  lies  the,  impossibility  or  im- 
propriety of  the  match?'  cried  Aunt 
Margaret,  perplexed  in  her  turn.  '  He  is 
not  rich,  but  you  don't  think  much  of  that 
I  believe  him  exactly  suited  to  make  Ger- 
trude happy.' 

*  Make  Gertrude  happy ! '  echoed  John, 
angrily.  *  Ridiculous!  absurd!  That  is 
the  way  you  women  talk!  Is  she  not 
happy  now  ?  With  her  talents,  her  pro- 
spects, such  a  marriage  would  be  madness. 
Gertrude  the  wife  of  a  poor  man !  Ger- 
trude! my  sister,  my  pupil!  become  a 
mere  household  drudge;  for  such  the  wife 
of  a  poor  man,  the  mother  of  a  poor  man's 
children,  must  always  be !  Aunt  Essei^, 
I  thought  you  had  more  sense  than  to 
dream  of  such  a  thing !' 

Mrs  Essery  shrunk  within  herself 
startled  beyond  measure  at  this  outbreak 
from  her  taciturn  nephew;  regretting, 
too,  that  she  had  mentioned  her  suspicions, 
and  provoked  anger  when  she  meant  to 
have  given  pleasure.  The  union  of  a  be- 
loved sister  with  a  favourite  friend,  seemed 
to  her  fiimplidt^  a  fit  mattw  of  rejoidng. 
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She  hiad  doubted  Gertrade*»  acceptance 
of  Mr  Karne,  but  had  not  thought  of  how 
John  would  view  it. 

Both  aunt  and  nephew  remained  silent, 
till  at  last  Mrs  Essery  said  very  timidly, 
'  Renaember,  John,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing; I  have  only  told  you  my  suspicions 
and  surmises.  There  may  be  no  ground 
whatever  for  them,  save  in  the  imaginings 
of  my  foolish  head,  and  the  wishes  of  my 
foolish  heart.' 

'  I  hope  it  may  be  so.  Aunt  Essery,  but 
I  shall  be  on  the  watch.  I  have  been  too 
rash;  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten  that  Ger- 
trude is  only  a  woman  after  all !' 

Aunt  Margaret  sighed,  and  wished  in 
her  heart  that  Gertrude  were  in  reality 
*  nothing  but  *  a  woman — a  simple,  loving, 
true,  devoted  woman.  *Try  and  forget 
what  I  have  said,  John,  and  be  kind  and 
cordial,  for  here  they  all  come.* 

They  were  at  the  window  almost  before 
John  and  Mrs  Essery  had  time  to  smooth 
the  careful  wrinkles  from  their  faces. 

'  My  son  and  your  sister  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  wordy  warfare  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening,  disturbing 
nature's  calm  by  their  contention  aud 
strife,'  said  Mrs  Karne,  with  a  smile. 

John  glanced  at  the  two  in  question, 
and  was  not  displeased  at  the  expression 
of  their  faces — Gilbert's  pale  and  grave, 
Gertrude's  flushed  and  excited,  wad  bear- 
ing evident  signs  that  the  excitement  was 
not  of  a  pleasing  nature. 

*  May  one  ask  the  disputed  point,  with- 
out provoking  a  fresh  outbreak  V  he  in- 
quired. 

No  one  appeared  much  inclined  to  an- 
swer; at  last  Gertrude  said,  haughtily, 
*Mr  Karne  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
preach,  for  my  edification,  a  discourse  upon 
humility,  and  to  charge  me  with  cherish- 
ing the  unwomanly  qualities  of  pride  and 
ambition!' 

*Nay,  nay,  not  so  fast,  fair  Amazon,' 
said  Mrs  Karne,  trying  hard  to  give  a  play- 
ful turn  to  the  controversy.  *Some  of 
your  theories  he  called  in  question,  and 
charged  them  with  a  tendency  to  cherish 
such  faults;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
gently  insinuated  a  doubt  whether,  on  re- 
lection,  you  would  call  such  theories  really 
yours.' 

*In  that  case,'  answered  Gertrude,  *it 
was  my  truthfulness  he  called  in  question, 
and  to  this  I  am  still  less  willing  to  sub- 
mit patiently.' 

*I  seem  to  be  doing  harm  instead 
of  good,  60  retire  from  my  position  of 


advocate.    Gilbert  mu»t  plead  his. own 
cause.' 

*Let  me  constitute  myself  judge  be- 
tween you,'  said  John.  '  I  summon  you, 
Gilbert  Karne,'  he  continued, '  to  appear 
before  me  to  answer  to  the  heavy  charge 
of  having  slandered  and  falsely  accused  a 
fair  lady.' 

*  To  that  charge  I  plead  most  honestly 
and  most  earnestly,  "not  guilty,'"  said 
Gilbert,  with  perfect  calmness,  and  a 
smiling  lip,  though  really  wounded  feeling 
was  apparent  enough,  to  his  mother's 
eyes,  in  every  line  of  his  face.  ^  The  dif- 
ference between  this  fair  lady  and  myself,' 
he  continued,  *  arose  from  our  differing  in 
opinion  concerning  a  book  we  have  both 
lately  read — the  *Life  and  Memoirs  of 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli;'  I  being  inclined 
to  think  that  the  said  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli  had,  towards  the  close  of  her  life, 
after  her  quitting  America,  attained  to  a 
much  truer  idea  of  life  and  of  woman's 
sphere,  duty,  and  mission  (pardon  the  use 
of  three  such  odious  words.  Miss  Elton), 
than  she  appears  to  have  possessed  during 
the  earlier  manifestations  of  that  singular 
existence  of  hers.' 

*  And  I,'  said  Gertrude,  *  thinking  her 
early  life  glorious — ^glorious  in  its  rich 
intellectuality— deem  her  later  life  com- 
paratively inglorious.  I  hold  that  at  her 
outset  she  possessed  a  truth,  of  which  she 
gradually  loosened  her  hold,  and  that, 
when  she  had  quite  let  it  from  her  grasp, 
having  lost  the  charm,  the  talisman,  the 
source  of  all  her  power,  she  sunk  rapidly 
to  an  ordinary  level — shrunk  rapidly  to  the 
dwarfed  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  woman.' 

*  And  I,  deeming  the  true  power,  charm, 
and  talisman  of  a  woman's  life  to  be  the 
power  of  love ' 

*That  sentiment  you  doubtless  learned 
from  your  mother,  Mr  Karne,'  interrupted 
Gertrude,  sneeringly.  *  Aunt  Margaret  has 
favoured  me  with  it  occasionally;  no 
doubt  we  both  have  acquured  it  from  the 
same  source!* 

*It  is  possible,'  replied  Mr  Karne,  a 
deeper  shade  stealing  across  his  face.  *  I, 
indeed,  have  learned  its  truth  from  my 
mother.  But,'  he  added,  trying  to 
assume  some  gaiety,  *  it  is  so  late,  1  had 
better  abandon  my  defence,  and  commit 
myself  to  the  mercy  of  the  judge.' 

'  No !  you  must  continue,'  said  John, 
who  wished  him  fully  to  develop  opinions 
which  he  thought  would  for  ever  deprive 
him  of  all  diance  of  finding  favour  with 
Gertrude. 
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'  Proceed,  defendant,'  he  cried,  as  Mr 
Kame  still  hesitated. 

^  If  I  must,  I  must.  I,  then,  holding 
that  the  power  of  a  woman's  life  is  the 
power  of  love — of  love,'  he  continued,  with 
a  deprecating  glance  at  Gertrude,  who 
stood  haughtily  confronting  him;  *  of  love 
in  no  narrow  restricted  sense;  hut  love 
universal,  catholic,  all-embracing,  God- 
serving — see  something  Jar  more  glorious, 
more  admirable,  more  true  and  noble,  in 
the  self-ignoring  spirit  in  which  Margaret 
FuUer  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  suffering  in  the  hospitals  of 
a  foreign  land,  during  her  last  few  years^ 
than  in  all  the  intellectual  pomp  and 
display  of  her  American  life.  I,  hold- 
ing, too,  that  there  cannot  be  so  good 
and  true  a  way  of  showing  humility 
towards  God,  as  that  of  practising  it 
towards  his  creatures,  am  inclined  to 
deplore  Margaret  Fuller's  scorn  towards 
her  fellow-beings,  and  her  want  of  patience 
and  forbearance  with  human  weakness. 
She  was  in  her  earlier  life  a  self- worshipper; 
within  herself  she  sought  to  find  sufficient 
of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  good; 
to  find  God  in  her  own  soul,  not  to  turn 
her  life  towards  God,  was  her  endeavour; 
she  nourished  the  most  dangerous,  because 
most  seductive  and  apparently  the  most 
noble  form  of  pride — ^pride  of  intellect — 

'Yes,  the  same   sin  that  overthrew   the 

angelsj. 
And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals,  the  nearest  to  angelic  nature/ 

This  form  of  idolatry — ^the  deification  of 
self — is,  I  believe,  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  crime  and  misery.  It  is  the  rock  on 
which  many  noble,  richly-freighted  vessels 
have  split.  No  human  creature  can  limit 
its  interests,  can  confine  its  aspirations 
within  so  narrow  a  circle,  without  coming 
constantly  and  painfully  in  contact  with 
its  self-imposed  encaging  bars;  without 
being  well-nigh  crushed  or  maddened  by 
the  sense  of  pressure  from  "the  vaulted 
adamant  and  dolour  of  inexorable  things." 
Would  that  I  had  a  "  more  persuasive 
eloquence,"  to  set  before  you  in  broad, 
truth-telling,  daylight  colours  the  danger 
of  the  errors  I  so  deeply  deplored  when 
reading  the  memoir  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking!' 

Gilbert  Kame's  voice  had  deepened, 
his  manner  grown  more  and  more  earnest, 
as  he  proceeded;  he  had  forgotten  the 
playful  way  in  which  his  defence  should 
have  been  conducted;  he  had  evidently 


pleaded  for  much  more  than  his  o^^nm 
of  a  book.  John  had  heard  more  tiitt 
he  wished;  a  long  silence  followed  wheo 
Gilbert  ceased,  no  one  seeming  inclinedto 
break  it. 

At  length  John  remembered  that  sodi 
words  should  not  be  allowed  to  sink  into 
Gertrude's  heart;  he  would  willingly  ha?e 
provoked  from  her  some  contradiction  of 
them,  but  found  she  had  left  the  room. 
After  a  few  constrained  and  painful  efforts 
at  conversation  on  indifferent  subjecis, 
the  Karnes  took  leave  of  Mrs  Esseryand 
Mr  Elton,  and  returned  home. 

Their  walk  through  the  very  calm  aod 
sweet  night  air  was  at  first  a  silent  one. 
Mrs  Kame  knew  that  her  son  was  deeply 
moved,  and  half  guessed  the  reason  (rf 
such  strong  emotion  from  so  apparently 
slight  a  cause.  She  longed  and  yet  half 
feared  to  speak  to  him  about  Gerbxide; 
after  awhile  she  said,  pressing  his  arm, 
on  which  she  leaned,  '  Gilbert,  my  son, 
you  take  this  matter  too  seriously  to 
heart;  you  should  not  suffer  such  a  trifle 
to  affect  you  so' deeply.' 

*  Mother,  it  is  no  trifle  that  troubles 
me.  In  spite  of  all  her  faults'  (oh,  Ger- 
trude, your  eyes  would  flash  at  those 
words,  'in  spite  of  all  your  faults!';, 
'  Gertrude  Elton  has  come  very  near  my 
heart !' 

'  I  feared  this,  Gilbert;  but,  indeed— 
indeed  she  is  not  worthy  of  you  1  I  have 
watched  her  and  weighed  her;  she  is  not 
worthy  of  you;  she  has  no  heart  to  give 
you;  pride,  ambition,  fill  it,  and  leave  no 
room  for  love.' 

'  You  do  her  less  than  justice,  mother. 
She  is  a  glorious  creature!  She  is 
dazzled  now,  almost  blinded,  by  looking 
too  much  at  her  own  brightness;  but 
there  is  a  right  royal  and  noble  nature 
beneath  the  overlaying  and  jioisonous 
scum  of  error;  one  strong  fresh  breath 
of  truth  and  love  might  clear  it  all  away. 
I  must,  I  will  so  clear  her  life.  0  God! 
that  she  would  love  me,  then  I  could  do 
all  things  with  her!  Ah!  she  despises 
me,  thinks  me  weak ! — she  should  then 
feel  my  strength  and  my  power  for  her 
good — for  her  salvation;'  his  voice  had 
grown  almost  menacing  in  its  deep 
earnestness. 

'  Be  calm,  my  son;  be  calm,  and  listen 
to  me!  I  sincerely  believe  you  have  no 
chance  of  winning  her;  I  beheve  she 
would  pay  you  scorn  for  your  love.  WiU 
you  be  guided  by  me  1  Will  you  leave 
this  pla^  soon  ?    Go  back  to  your  uausX 
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pursuits,  and  strive  to  forget  her.  That 
Tirere  the  wiser  way.  I  know  how  impos- 
sible it  must  seem  to  you  now  that  you 
slipuld  forget.  How  hollow  a  mockery 
my  advice  appears;  have  patience  with 
me,  notwithstanding.' 

'  I  shall  stay  here  and  try  my  power, 
mother.  I  am  not  sanguine  of  success 
nruywy  hut  it  is  my  duty  to  tryngr  utmost. 
It  would  he  cowardly  to  shrink  from  any 
suffering  the  endeavour  may  entail  on 
myself.  It  iff  a  poor  love  that  would  not 
venture  somewhat  for  the  sake  of  the 
beloved.* 

*  We  will  stay,  then.  You  will  he  calm, 
and  strong,  and  patient;  you  will  rest  in 
the  Lord;  and  in  the  end  may  he  give 
thee  thy  heart's  desire  1' 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Gertrude  passed  a  restless  night  after 
the  dispute  recorded  in  tte  previous  chap- 
ter. Fighting  her  battle  o*er  again,  and 
gaining  imaginary  victories,  kept  her  from 
sound  sleep.  She  was  troubled,  too,  by 
an  uncomfortable  consciousness  that  she 
had  lost  her  temper  and  her  dignity,  and 
must  have  greatly  lowered  herself  in  the 
estimation  of  her  friends.  Yielding  to  a 
natural  and  generous  impulse,  as  soon  as 
it  was  light  she  rose,  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing note: — 

'  Dear  Mrs  Kame, — I  feel  that  I  owe 
you  and  Mr  Earne  an  apology  for  my 
conduct  last  night,  which  was  both  un- 
courteous  towards  you,  and  unbecoming  in 
me.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  my 
nature  to  delay  discharging  any  debt  that 
I  may  incur,  so  please  to  consider  that,  by 
this  acknowledgment  that  I  was  wrong — 
not  in  opinion,  but  in  my  manner  of 
supporting  that  opinion — I  make  full  and 
ample  compensation.  Believe  me,  it  is 
a  new  and  difficult  thing  to  me  to  make 
such  a  confession. 

*  Say  to  Mr  Kame,  for  me,  that  I  regret 
his  sentiments  should  so  much  have  irri- 
tated me,  that  I  was  not  able  success- 
fiiUy  to  dispute  their  truth. — I  remain^ 
dear  Mrs  Kame,  sincerely  your  friend, 
Gertrude  Elton. 
*P.S. — Take  no  notice  of  this  note 
when  we  meet.    I  could  not  hear  pa- 
tiently any  comment  upon  my  apology! 
Gertrude  kept  this  note  many  hours  in 
her  possession  before  she  could  quite  make 
up  her  mind  to  send  it.    When  it  was  at 
laist  despatched,  the  thought  of  its  being 
received  and  discussed,  more  than  once 
sent  the  proud  hot  blood  rushing  across 
Vol.  III. 


her  face.  Yet  she  firmly  believed  that  it 
was  only  fpr  Mrs  Karae*s  opinion  of  her 
that  she  had  the  slightest  regard.  All 
that  day  Gertrude  was  restless  and  un- 
easy; her  attention  constantly  wandered 
from  her  books;  she  fancied  she  heard  a 
step  on  the  gravel-path  continually.  As 
often  as  the  wind  bowed  down  the 
branches,  so  that  their  shadow  crossed 
the  window,  she  looked  up  quickly,  fan- 
cying that  it  was  some  one  crossing  be- 
tween the  window  and  the  sun.  In  the 
evening,  when  the  long  twilight  enforced 
idleness^  her  uneasiness  assumed  double 
force. 

*  We  have  really  seen  nothing  of  the 
Kames  all  day,'  said  Aunt  Margaret.  It 
was  a  sufficiently  unusual  occurrence  to 
provoke  many  comments.  *  I  should  have 
walked  up  this  evening,  only  I  thought 
they  would  be  sure  to  call  in  to  ask  you 
to  walk  with  them.  Is  there  not  some 
one  coming  down  the  opposite  slope  now  V 

*  No  one.  Aunt  Margaret,  and  it  is  now 
so  late  that  they  are  not  the  least  likely 
to  come  to-night.*  And  Gertrude  went 
into  the  garden,  to  escape  Mrs  Esser/s 
farther  wonderments,  and  to  indulge,  ac- 
cording to  her  custom,  in  uninterrupted 
introspection.  She  tormented  herself  most 
ingeniously  by  various  theories  concerning 
the  non-appearance  of  the  Kames.  Mrs 
Kame  she  believed  to  be  proud;  perhaps 
she  was  seriously  offended,  and  her  apology 
was  a  useless,  as  well  as  humiliating  con- 
cession. With  this,  and  many  other  as 
painful  thoughts,  she  agitated  her  mind^ 
and  so  much  excited  herself,  that  again 
she  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  came 
down  the  following  morning  looking  pale 
and  languid,  thereby  incurring  many  lov- 
ing, but  unwelcome,  expressions  of  solici- 
tude from  Mrs  Essery. 

That  moming  Mr  Kame  came  alone. 
He  was  the  bearer  of  a  note  to  Mrs 
Essery,  begging  her  to  come  and  solace 
the  solitary  confinement  of  a  guiltless 
prisoner.  Mrs  Kame  had  the  moming 
before  sprained  her  ankle;  not  thinking 
much  of  the  sprain  at  first,  she  had  not 
sent  for  any  advice,  but  had  contented 
herself  with  lying  quiet.  This  mornmg 
Mr  Kame  said  the  foot  was  much  in- 
flamed, and  very  painful,  and  Mrs  Kame 
herself  was  feverish;  and  he  begged  Aunt 
Margaret,  who  was  well  known  in  the 
village  as  a  skilful  doctress,  to  come  at 
once  and  prescribe  for  his  mother. 

Mrs  Essery  was  full  of  sympathy  for 
her  friend;  of  regret  that  she  had  not 
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known  of  the  accident  earlier^  and  <^ 
haste  to  go  to  her. 

*  My  mother  begged  that  I  would  try 
and  induce  Mias  Elton  to  come  and  see 
her  in  the  course  of  the  day.  She  is  ex- 
acting, you  see,  and  not  content  with  one 
attendant/  he  said,  looking,  not  at  Ger- 
trude, but  at  Mrs  Esseyy.  *Will  you 
come,  Miss  Elton?'  he  added,  turning 
quickly,  and  looking  her  in  the  fietce. 

Gertrude  blushed,  and  was  angry  that 
she  did  so,  and  John  answered  for  her. 
Expressing  much  regret  for  Mrs  Kame*s 
accident,  and  full  confidence  in  Aunt 
Margaret's  nursing,  he  added,  that  he 
could  not  that  day  spare  Gertrude. 

*  Qiye  my  very  kind  love  to  Mrs  Kame, 
Aunt  Margaret,  and  say  how  sorry  I  am 
for  her,*  said  Gertrude. 

*I  do  not  know  how  little  sorry  you 
are.  Miss  Elton,  as  you  will  not  spare  an 
hour  or  two  to  console  her,*  ssud  Gilbert, 
smiling.  *  My  mother  will  be  reiUly  dis- 
appointed.' 

*  If  Mrs  Kame  so  much  wishes  it,  I 
will  certainly  see  her  some  time  to-day. 
I  will  walk  over  in  the  evening,  and  spend 
an  hour,  and  then  accompany  my  aunt 
home.  Will  that  satisfy  jou?*  she  said, 
with  a  smile,  very  sweet  in  spite  of  her- 
self. 

*  You  know  that  a  beggar  should  not 
quarrel  with  either  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  his  alms,*  he  answered,  as  he  and  Aunt 
Margaret  went  ofL 

Gertrude  settled  to  her  books,  and  tried 
to  make  a  long  day  short,  by  hard  woi^. 
Yet,  in  many  an  idle  minute,  Gilbert 
Kame*s  peculiar  eyes  looked  out  from  the 
dry  page,  in  which  they  were  quite  out  of 
place,  and  his  rare  sweet  sinile  spread 
over  the  close-printed  lines,  dazzling  her, 
as  if  a  sunbeam  bad  fallen  on  the  1^. 

'You  will  go  to  Beech  Cottage  with 
me  presently,  John?'  she  asked,  in  the 
evening,  as  she  made  her  brother's  tea. 

*  No !  I  cannot.  My  work  is  sadly  be- 
hind-hand. There  is  no  necessity  for 
your  going  either.  Aunt  Margaret  will 
be  home  soon^  and  will  tell  us  how  Mrs 
Kame  is.' 

'I  promised  to  go,'  said  Gertrade, 
quietly. 

*Well,  go  you  must,  then.*  John 
knew  that  *I  promised'  was  Gertrade's 
uUimaium,  putting  an  end  to  the  possi- 
Mlity  of  dracussion  as  to  the  *  to  be,  or 
not  to  be.'  *  Come  home  as  early  as  you 
can,  I  want  you  to  read  over  some  proofs.' 

Gertmde's  'as  soon  as  I  can'  was  not 


so  soon  as  she  waa  expected,  and  had  is- 
tenikd,  to  be  at  home. 

She  found  Mrs  Kame  mnch  more  se- 
riously ill  than  she  had  imagined  her  to 
be.  It  seemed  quite  reqriisite  that  Mn 
Essery  should  not  leave  her  frimd  that 
night  And,  to  satisfy  Gilbert,  they  ar- 
ranged that  a  medical  man,  the  villi^e 
doctor,  should  be  called  in.  *  Though,' 
said  Mrs  Elame,  *I  am  fully  satisfied 
with  the  advice  oi  my  patient,  good  doe- 


Dr  Johnson  lived  in  the  village,  and 
to  go  home  that  way  would  not  make 
Gertrude's  walk  very  much  longer;  so  it 
was  settled  she  should  call,  and  send  him 
up  at  once  to  Beech  Cottage.  She  pat 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  hastened 
to  bid  'good-night,'  before  it  grew  quite 
dark;  but,  when  she  had  done  so,  she 
found  that  Gilb^  stood  at  the  door, 
hat  in  hand,  evidently  meaning  to  accom- 
pany her  home.  She  tried  hard  to  dis- 
suade him  from  taking  such  very  nnne- 
oessary  trouble;  telling  him  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  fear  in  her  nature,  aid 
that  she  would  not  mind  walking  home 
through  Midford  alone  at  midn^ht.  Ifr 
Kame  listened,  with  a  smile,  and  a  look 
of  quiet  determination  to  have  his  way; 
so  she  had  to  submit,  and  for  once  did 
"so  with  a  good  grace. 

They  maintained  a  very  funieable  con- 
versation during  their  walk,  as  Gilbert 
took  pains  to  keep  far  away  from  i^  de- 
batable ground.  Gertmde  found  much 
to  admire  in  the  d^th  and  earnestness 
gI  thought,  that  now,  when  off  her  guard, 
and  not  feeling  compelled  to  keep  on 
the  defen^ve,  irresistibly  int^:e8ted  her. 
Once  only  they  were  on  the  varge  of  a 
dispute.  They  had  commented  upon  the 
changmg  hues  and  filling  leaves,  and 
Gilbert  lamented  the  departure  <rf  so 
happy  a  summer. 

'  It  is  the  most  th(m)ughly  idle  time  I 
have  ever  spent  in  my  life ;  I  mean,  of 
course,  as  to  external  acting.' 

'  How  csm  it  have  been  happy,  thai  ? 
Has  not  your  idleness  worried  you  ?  In- 
action is  so  galling !  Have  you  not  longed 
to  be  "up  and  doing  ?" ' 

'No,  indeed!  I  have  felt  that  to  be 
still,  to  stand  and  wait,  was  a  good  thing. 
I  have  been  pausing  to  take  Ixreath !' 

'  Well !  I  have  never  felt  the  pleasure 
or  the  good  of  any  kind  of  waiting.  Bn- 
forceid  pauses  in  my  progress  always  irri- 
tate W 

'  Ydu  are  so  ftill  of  energy  and  entini- 
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Biasm !  You  are  young,  too,  and  I  sup- 
I>ose  your  thoughts  of  life  are  always  so 
fraught  with  purpose,  there  always  seems 
BO  much  work  waiting  for  you,  that  you 
IiAYe  never  been  able  to  realise  that  life 
itself  was  worth  living  for.  You  have 
lived  in  a  hurry  hiSierjbo,  dear  Miss 
ISlton;  there  are  some  things  to  be 
learned  by  keeping  quiet,  and  listening. 

*You  are  surely  not  a  quietist,  Mr 
Kame?' 

'  Certainly  not,  in  the  technical  way  in 
which  the  term  Lb  generally  used.    As  to 

the  nature  and  merit  of  real  quietism 

but  I  fear  we  should  not  agree  in  our 
notions  concerning  it.' 

'  We  must  agree  to  differ,  if  we  agree 
at  all,  about  most  things^  I  fancy,  Mr 
Kame.^ 

*  About  aomet  certainly;  I  hope  not 
many;  I  believe  not  most: 

*Why,  even  about  so  commonplace 
and  external  a  thing  as  the  coming  of 
autumn,  about  which  we  spoke  just  now, 
we  do  not  hold  the  same  opinion.  ■  My 
Boul  goes  forth  joyfully  to  meet  the  au- 
tumn; I  revel  in  the  first  cold  wind;  it 
fills  me  with  an  idmost  triumphant  sense 
4>f  power  and  life;  it  makes  me  feel  strong 
and  brave  to  do  and  to  dare  all  things ! 
The  prospect  of  winter  never  dismays  me; 
the  power  to  act  that  it  brings^  more  than 
oomp^isates  for  the  mere  enjoyments  of 
which  it  deprives  me.  But  here  we  are, 
and  so  I  must  cut  short  my  rhapsody.' 

*  You  did  not  show  me  Dr  Johnson's 
house.  We  passed  it,  1  suppose,'  said 
Gilbert,  with  an  idmost  imperceptible 
smile. 

Gertrude  blushed  crimson.  *  I  am  very 
sorry;  but  you  will  find  it  without  any 
difl&culty.  It  is  just  opposite  the  large 
elm -trees  that  grow  in  our  principal 
street.  Good-night;  I  hope  we  shall  hear 
your  mother  is  better  to-morrow.  I  must 
not  ask  you  in,'  she  continued,  hurriedly, 
*as  John  is  busy;  besides,  you  had  better 
go  back  to  the  village  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.' 

*  You  will  come  and  see  my  mother  to- 
morrow?' he  asked,  still  holding  the 
hand  she  had  given  hinL 

*  Yes,  some  time  in  the  day,  if  I  possi- 
bly can,'  she  answered,  drawing  it  away, 
and  going  in. 

Quietly  and  quickly  she  laid  aside  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  went  to  her  brother. 
She  paused  a  minute  before  opening  the 
study  door,  to  try  and  assume  her  usual 
ezpresfBion.    She  felt  ujicomlbrtably  con- 


scious of  flushed  cheeks  and  trembling 
hands,  and  feared  they  would  not  pass 
unnoticed. 

*Iam  ready,  John;  what  shall  I  do 
first?'  she  said,  when  she  presented  her- 
seK. 

*You  are  very  late,  Gertrude;  what 
kept  your 

*Mrs  Karne  was  worse.  Aunt  Mar- 
garet is  to  stay  there  to-night.' 

*  Who  came  home  with  you,  then?  I 
heard  voices  in  the  garden.' 

John  was  inclined  to  be  far  more  ob- 
servant and  inquisitive  than  usual;  and 
Gertrude  was  growing  nervous  again. 

*  Mr  Karne  walked  home  with  me,'  she 
answered,  slowly  and  proudly,  suppressing 
by  a  powerful  effort  every  sign  of  emo- 
tion but  a  vivid  blush. 

*  Does  not  Mr  Karne  intend  calling  in 
Dr  Johnson?' 

*  Yes,  he  is  to  go  there  this  evening. 
Mr  Karne  will  call  for  him  on  his  way 
home.' 

*  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had 
called  as  you  passed,  it  is  so  late;  the 
good  man  will  be  gone  to  bed.' 

'  We  were  to  have  done  so,  but  forgot 
it.'  Her  habit  of  truth-telling  obliged 
Gertrude  to  say  the  whole  truth,  as  well 
as  nothing  but  the  truth. 

'  Forgot  it  ?  Hey !  Was  your  conver- 
sation so  interesting  ?' 

*I  think,'  answered  Gertrude,  very 
haughtily,  pride  getting  the  better  of 
embarrassment,  *that  you  have  cross- 
questioned  me  sufficiently.  At  all  events, 
I  shall  reply  to  no  more  inquiries.  You 
say  it  is  late;  if  you  want  anything  done 
to-night,  I  had  better  begin  at  once.' 

*  Well,  take  these,  look  over  and  cor- 
rect them,'  said  John,  not  choosing^  to 
provoke  his  sister  farther.  Submissive  as 
she  generally  was  to  him,  he  felt  he  must 
use  bis  power  discreetly. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Mrs  Karne  continued  about  the  same 
for  many  days — ^not  ill  enough  to  keep 
her  bed,  nor  well  enough  to  go  out,  or  to 
dispense  with  Aunt  Margaret's  nursing 
and  companionship.  The  inflammation 
of  her  foot  had  subsided,  but  she  was 
forbidden  to  use  it  much  for  some  weeks. 
The  time  fixed  for  their  return  to  town 
had  almost  come,  but  their  departure 
was  likely  to  be  delayed  by  Mrs  Kame's 
accident. 

John,  in  the  meantime,  when  not  so 
much  pre-occupied  as  to  forget  his  fears  and 
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suspicions,  tried  to  keep  Gertrude  as  much 
at  home  and  at  work  as  possible,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  keep  her  *  out  of  mischief.* 
But  many  of  his  best-planned  schemes 
were  frustrated  by  Mrs  Kame*s  evident 
pleasure  in  her  cdmpany,  and  Aunt  Mar- 
garet's anxiety  to  have  her  as  much  at 
Beech  Cottage  as  possible.  When  she 
went  there  to  spend- an  evening,  how- 
ever, John  contrived  to  be  able  to  go  and 
fetch  her,  thus  preventing  any  more  dan- 
gerous UU-d^ite  walks.  But  on  one 
memorable  day  Mrs  Essery  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Ash  Grove  to  set  her  house 
in  order,  and  attend  to  many  domestic 
matters,  that  had  not  prospered  under 
her  niece's  less  skilful  and  less  practised 
hands;  and  Gertrude,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, went  to  Beech  Cottage  to  supply  her 
place.  This  day  was  a  very  peaceful  and 
happy  one.  Mrs  Kame's  influence  with 
Gertrude  was  great,  and  very  softening 
and  salutary.  Gertrude  sincerely  and 
heartily  admired  her  new  friend;  and  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  admira- 
tion, whether  in  the  exaggerated  form  of 
hero-worship,  or  in  a  milder,  more  modi- 
fied degree,  always  does  great  good,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  inclined  to  en- 
wrap themselves  too  much  in  self,  and  to 
see  everything  through  a  medium  of  self. 
The  greater  part  of  the  mornmg  Gilbert 
read  aloud  to  them  passages  both  of  prose 
and  poetry,  that  were  favourites  of  his 
and  his  mother's;  many  of  which  Ger- 
trude also  knew  and  admired.  Many 
things  which  he  said,  in  his  quiet,  unob- 
trusive way,  about  his  reasons  for  admir- 
ing or  agreeing  with  what  he  read,  threw 
a  new  and  bright  light  on  thoughts  and 
ideas,  of  which  Gertrude  had  before  be- 
lieved that  she  knew  and  felt  i\\Q  full 
beauty  and  force.  She  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  to  herself  that  she  had  been 
mistaken  in  her  first  judgment  of  Mr 
Karne — ^that  she  had  greatly  undervalued 
his  intellectual  power.  When  a  generous 
spirit  becomes  conscious  of  having  done 
less  than  justice,  in  the  reaction  of  feeling 
it  often  inclmes  to  do  more.  With  read- 
ing, music,  and  talking,  the  hours  of 
what  Gertrude  had  imagined  would  be  a 
long,  because  an  idle  day,  slipped  quickly 
away.  The^  evening  was  very  mild  and 
lovely,  and  Mrs  Karne,  tired  of  lying  still 
on  the  sofa  all  day,  was  anxious  to  try 
and  get  into  the  garden,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Gilbert  and  Gertrude.  After 
some  doubts  as  to  the  prudence  of  allowing 
her  to  try,  it  was  settled  that  she  should 


go,  if  she  would  allow  them  almost  to 
carry  her  between  them.  Gertrude  put 
her  arm  round  Mrs  Kame's  waist,  to  sup- 
port her  better,  and,  as  she  did  so,  her 
hand  touched  Gilbert's.  Urged  by  some 
impulse  too  strong  for  the  control  of  his 
reason,  he  pressed  her  fingers  warmly. 
The  casual  touch  had  thrilled  her  with 
undefinable  and  not  unpleasant  emotion; 
the  intentional  pressure  brought  an  angiy 
and  indignant  flush  into  her  face.  Two 
or  three  turns  up  and  down  the  path  out- 
side the  drawing-room  windows  were  all 
Mrs  Karne  could  manage.  She  had 
talked  to  them  of  how  soon  they  must 
leave  this  pretty  place,  and  her  kind 
friends^f  how  sorry  they  should  be,  and 
how  much  she  hoped  to  see  them  all 
again  before  long; — she  had  talked,  but 
had  found  her  companions  absent  and 
pre-occupied — had  received  strange  and 
contradictory  answers  to  her  few  ques- 
tions— so  she  asked  them  to  help  her 
back  to  her  sofa,  and  then  extend  their 
walk.  Gertrude  would  have  staid  with 
Mrs  Karne,  but  was  gently  repulsed,  and 
desired  to  go  out  again  for  a  Uttle  whUe. 
A  strange  si)ell  of  obedience  made  her 
comply;  and  with  mingling  new  strange 
emotions,  hopes  and  fears,  she  found  her- 
self alone  in  the  garden  with  Gilbert. 
She  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  Mrs  Kame's 
hand  still  on  her  fingers — her  earnest 
maternal  kiss  still  on  her  cheek;  a  rush- 
ing of  thought  incongruous,  of  emotions 
expectant  and  inexplicable,  overwhelmed 
her,  excluding  any  definite  consciousness 
of  who  or  where  she  was,  of  what  it  was 
she  hoped  or  feared.  She  walked  on  as 
in  a  dream;  everything  swam  before  her; 
it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  see  her 
way.  Gilbert  was  c»lm,  but  very  pale 
and  grave;  perhaps  there  was  more  fear 
than  hope  in  his  heart.  But  he  felt  he 
must  now  ask,  and  hear  answered,  the 
most  momentous  question  that  can  be 
asked  and  answered  between  mortals. 
There  are  more  momentous  questions 
possible  for  the  asking  of  a  human  heart, 
but  they  concern  not  human  and  human — 
but  human  and  divine.  The  silence  had 
become  exquisitely  pamful  to  them  both, 
when  Gilbert  broke  it,  by  saying,  *  If  we 
go  to  my  favourite  seat,  at  the  edge  of 
the  little  fir-crowned  hill,  we  shall  see  the 
sunset  in  full  perfection,  Miss  Elton. 
Shall  you  feel  cold  r 

*  No,'  answered  Gertrude,  while  a  quick 
shudder  ran  through  her  fiiune.  The 
same  spell  of  obedience  was  on  her;  she 
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'Walled  on,  feeling  constrained  to  do  so 
by  some  external,  superior,  controlling 
po^wer.  They  reached  the  edge  of  the 
Ikill ;  they  stood,  and  looked  down  into  the 
gloiy-lighted  western  vale. 

*  Miss  Elton' — ^he  dared  not  even  now 
call  her  Gertrude — '  Miss  Elton,  you  know 
liow  soon  I  leave  this  happy  valley;  when 
I  do  so,  must  I  indeed  leave  aJl  hope  of 
earthly  happiness  behind  meV 

Gertrude  stood  motionless,  gazing 
straight  on  and  far  away,  with  wide-open 
but  almost  sightless  eyes;  a  great  dread 
bad  fallen  on  her;  she  could  neither  move 
nor  speak.  There  came  no  eloquent  blood 
into  her  face;  she  looked  cold  and  statue- 
like. 

Gilbert,  feeling  reckless  from  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  hope,  took  her  hand. 
•  Gertrude !  will  you  not  hear  me  ?  I 
y^Hl  speak  plainly  now.  Gertrude,  I  love 
you — I  love  you — will  you  be  my  wifeT 
Yery  plain  words  these;  no  sentimen- 
tal adornment  or  disguisement  of  their 
sinople,  holy  meaning.  So  plain,  so 
tnith-telhng  were  they,  that  they  at  once 
broke  the  dreamy  spell  that  had  en- 
thralled her  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. Life  and  warmth  came  into  that 
statue-like  figure  now.  She  turned  ab- 
ruptly from  her  long  gaze  into  the  distance 
— she  turned  round,  and  confronted  him. 
The  red  sunset  light  illumined  her;  the 
rays  of  the  sinking  orb  just  then  shone 
out  with  their  last  brightest  glory. 

She  looked  splendidly  beauttful,  but 
there  was  a  proud,  fierce  light  in  her 
eyes,  a  scornful  curve  on  her  lip.  One 
glance  was  answer  enough;  there  was  no 
love-light,  no  loving  softness,  no  blushing 
joy  in  that  glowing  face. 

When  she  turned  to  confront  Gilbert, 
bitter  words  were  on  her  tongue;  her 
heart  told  her  she  had  done  him  wrong, 
and  that  consciousness  added  extra  bitter- 
ness to  her  feelings.  She  would  have 
poured  on  him  the  scorn  she  felt  at  her 
own  inward  weakness;  but  when  she 
gazed  on  hjm — ^he  looked  so  noble,  so 
good,  so  sorrowful — ^there  was  no  red 
glowing  light  on  his  face — a,  deep  dark 
shadow  fell  across  the  place  where  he 
stood — his  aspect  subdued,  though  it 
could  not  move  her.  She  only  said, 
proudly  and  sternly,  *Mr  Karne,  you 
have  made  a  great  mistake.  Forget  this 
folly;  I  should  have  thought  you  knew 
me  better  than  to  address  such  words  to 
meP  She  swept  from  him  majestically, 
and  walked  slowly  towards  the  house. 


She  did  not  think — she  kept  off  thought, 
pushed  it  back,  saying,  *Not  now;  not 
now.* 

Mrs  Karne  looked  up  quickly  and 
anxiously  when  she  entered  the  room, 
but  did  not  speak;  the  expression  of 
Gertrude's  face  told  more  than  she  wished 
to  know.  A  bitter  pang  shot  through 
her  motherly  heart;  she  could  hardly  sup- 
press the  cry  of  anguish  that  came  to  her 
lips. 

Gertrude's  forced  composure  would 
hardly  serve  her  now,  as  she  took  his 
mother's  hand  and  said,  ^Dear  Mrs  Karne, 
think  always  the  best  you  can  of  me.' 

There  was  no  answering  pressure  on 
her  hand,  the  face  she  sought  to  read 
was  hidden.  Mrs  Karne  did  not  speak. 
Gertrude  stood  a  moment  irresolute;  she 
longed  to  fall  on  her  knees,  and  say, '  For- 
give me.'  She  could  have  borne  re- 
proaches, anything,  rather  than  that  si- 
lence, that  averted  head,  that  passive 
hand. 

But  soon  calling  up  all  her  strength, 
she  fetched  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  put 
them  on,  and  left  the  house  without  an- 
other word.  She  went  away  (done;  waa 
she  not  to  walk  through  life  all  alone — 
alone  in  heart  and  soul  ?  Had  she  not  so 
chosen?  had  she  not  scornfully  refused 
watchful,  loving  guardianship  1 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  would 
come,  but  they  were  weak  and  unworthy, 
she  said.  So  she  strove  to  clothe  hersfelf 
again  in  the  love-proof  armour  of  pride; 
again  to  take  in  her  hand  her  shield  of 
ambition,  that  she  might  hold  it  up  be- 
tween her  eyes  and  the  sun  of  truth. 

Although  it  was  nearly  dark,  she  wan- 
dered on,  unconsciously  going  farther  and 
farther  away  from  her  homeward  path. 
She  felt  she  must  be  alone.  The  false 
idols  in  the  temple  of  her  soul  had  been 
roughly  shaken;  they  tottered  to  their 
fall:  the  lying  dragon  had  well-nigh  been 
dashed  from  his  throne  by  the  blow  of  a 
world-weak  hand,  heaven-strong  through 
love.  To  regain  her  self-governing  power, 
she  must  again  set  up  these  her  slavish 
ministers,  must  firmly  establish  them, 
giving  them  yet  more  of  power  and  do- 
minion. 

It  may  be  that  before  she  had  igno- 
rantly  worshipped  idols;  noWy  the  inno- 
cence of  ignorance  was  no  longer  hers — 
she  must  sin  splendidly,  in  the  light  of 
knowledge. 

She  wandered  on  and  on,  lost  in  self- 
communing.  She  tried  to  laugh  a  laugh  of 
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scorn  at  his  folly  and  presumption. 
*  Should  she,  within  whose  reach  golden 
Hesperian  fruit  hung  invitingly,  stoop  to 
pluck  the  lowly,  homely,  common  russet  T 
Her  laugh  rung  out  so  shrill  and  hollow, 
its  echoes  among  the  hills,  in  the  deep 
night  stillness  that  had  fallen,  sounded 
so  strange  and  unfiEuniliar,  that  a  myste- 
rious dread  came  over  her.  She  could 
almost  have  believed  that  the  demons 
who,  in  olden  tales  current  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  said  to  inhabjt  the  caves 
under  the  hills,  were,  with  shriU  mimicry, 
insultingly  repeating  her  laugh. 

She  knew  she  was  getting  frightened 
and  nervous — ^feelings  which  before  to-day 
she  had  hardly  ever  experienced.  She 
stopped  to  see  where  she  was,  and  then 
turned  to  go  home. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  now;  Ae 
wished  it  had  continued  dark,  and  crept 
along  as  much  in  the  shadow  of  the  almost 
leafless  branches  and  hedges  as  she  could. 
She  did  not  choose  that  even  that  fair, 
calm,  meek-looking  moon  should  gaze 
steadily  into  her  face. 

When  at  last  she  reached  home,  very 
weary,  it  was  nearly  ^^dnight.  She  had 
the  house-key  in  her  pocket,  and  slipped 
quietly  in.  Aunt  Margaret  had  retb*ed, 
thinking  Gertrude  would,  of  course,  stay 
the  night  at  Beech  Cottage.  As  she 
passed  up-stairs,  with  stealthy  step,  she 
paused  at  the  study-door.  In  the  pro- 
found night  silence  she  heard,  or  fancied 
she  heard,  the  tireless  scratching  of  her 
brother's  pen.  The  sound,  she  knew  not 
why,  made  her  heart  ache.  Should  she 
go  in,  she  asked  herself,  and  at  once  tell 
John  all,  for,  of  course,  he  must  know, 
sooner  or  later.  No;  not  now.  In  the 
morning  she  wovM  be  calm  and  strong 
again;  so  she  passed  on  with  undrawn 
breath,  and  reached  her  own  room — ^that 
room  which  had  always  seemed  a  haven 
of  repose — ^would  it  now  be  a  chamber  of 
torment]  She  would  not  allow  herself 
to  think  any  more;  she  threw  herself  on 
her  bed,  and  physical  weariness  insured 
sleep.  There  was  not  much  rest  in  that 
sleep,  howler;  it  was  troubled  by  ugly 
visions.  She  dreamt  that  she  was  dying 
in  extreme  agony,  and  that,  in  a  sense- 
less fit  of  pride  and  passion,  she  dashed 
away  the  healing  cup  that  was  held  to 
her  lips.  Again,  she  was  struggling  in  a 
fathomless  lake,  whose  bitter,  buoyant 
waters  would  never  let  her  sink  and  be 
at  rest;  that  a  hand  was  stretched  out 
from  the  shore  ready  to  draw  her  up  on 


firm,  safe  ground,  and  she  dashed  it  awty 
with  words  of  scorn  and  reviling.  And 
once  again,  she  dreamt  that  her  soul  ^ru 
sick  unto  the  death  of  sin,  and  that  she 
stopped  her  ears  against  a  voice  th»t 
{loaded  earnestly  with  her,  telling  hff  of 
grace,  mercy,  peace,  and  rest.  In  hw 
dreams,  the  hand,  the  voice,  were  always 
Gilb^  Earne's. 

From  such  sleq>  she  woke,  nnrefresbed 
and  unnerved.  For  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  when  the  morning  light 
broke,  she  turned  away  from  it  with  a 
heavy  sense  of  misery,  wishing  she  oonld 
turn  as  easily  from  life  to  death.  Bat 
*  to  be  weak  is  miserable,*  was  a  sincerdy- 
accredited  article  in  Gertrude's  creed; 
perhaps  not  the  only  one  she  hdd  in 
common  with  Milton's  Satan;  so  she 
hastened  to  find,  in  the  cold  raw  air  d 
an  autumn  morning,  the  inyigorating  in- 
fluence sleep  had  fjSled  to  exercise.  The 
sharp  air  brought  the  Mood,  at  least,  into 
her  cheeks,  and  obliterated  the  ghost- 
like-look that  had  startled  h^  when  ^e 
first  saw  herself. 

Mrs  Essery,  on  learning  from  the  ser- 
vant that  Miss  Elton  had  retarodd, 
though  much  astonished,  immediately 
started  for  Beech  Cottage,  thinking  Mrs 
l^ame  could  not  yet  diq)ense  with  hit 
assistance.  Gertrude  was  therdbie 
spared  any  cross-examination  from  her 
aunt  for  the  present;  but  the  dreaded 
interview  with  John  must  take  place 
at  once. 

*  How  could  you  think  of  coming  home 
so  late  last  night  by  yourself,  Gterfarudel' 
was  John's  firet  question.  *  Aunt  Mar- 
garet did  not  expect  you  till  this  morn- 
ing.' 

Gertrude's  colour  came  and  went  as 
she  answered,  *  A  circumstance  happened 
which  made  me  alter  my  plan.  I  was 
foolishly  excited,  I  believe,  and  walked 
round  by  the  hill,  instead  of  coming 
straight  home,  and  that  made  me  late.' 

*  A  circwmstaTyce  happened — ^what  tw 
that  circwmMance?^ 

John  was  reading,  or  attemptmg  to 
read,  his  sister^s  face,  with  a  cold,  scni- 
tinising  glance,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  so  unsympathising  and  so  unpleas- 
ing  to  Gertmde,  that,  overcwning  all 
maiden  bashfulnessj  she  raised  her  proud 
eyes,  and  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
face,  answOTed  slowly,  in  a  low,  but  very 
firm  voice,  *Your  friend,  Mr  Gilbert 
Earne,  told  me  last  evening  that  he 
loved  me,  and  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.' 
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*  And  you?'  John  asked,  eagerly.  and  printing  his  hard  mechanical  kiss  on 

*  And  I ! — ^have  you  any  doubt  as  to  her  brow.  *  But  how  hot  your  head  is; 
Iio^w  I  should  answer  such  a  question  ?  and  your  hand,  too,  it  bums  me !  Ah ! 
I>o  you  think  me  so  weak,  so  soft-  you  do  not  yet  know  the  wisdom  of  taking 
tiearted,  so  girlish  and  frivolous,  that  things  coolly.  You  have  suffered  this 
"fclie  first  offer  of  love  and  marriage  would  foolish  afl&wr  to  exdte  you  too  much.' 
l3e  able  to  tempt  me  to  step  aside  from  Gertrude  did  not  answer,  and  a  long 
my  self-appointed  road  ?  I  answered  as  silence  followed.  *  Poor  Gilbert !'  broke 
l>ecame  me.  You  insult  me  by  asking  involuntarily  from  John's  lips.  *Poor 
"blie  question,'  she  answered,  with  flash-  Gilbert!' he  muttered  to  himself  more  than 
ing  eyes,  with  quick-coming  words,  and  once  again  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
passionate  breathing.  '  Poor  Gertrude !'  it  never  occurred  to  him 

'  Well  said !  nobly  done,  sister  mine !  to  say;  yet  she  was  the  far  poorer  of  the 

my  true  sister!'  exclaimed  John,  rising,  two. 


ODE   TO   THE   GRAMPIANS. 

BT  B.  H.  WEBSTER. 

My  steps  are  on  you  once  agun,  ye  hills ! 

Whose  dark-blue  peaks  rise  in  the  morning  sky. 
Haloed  with  glory,  like  the  pinnacles 

Of  some  vast  temple,  reard  to  the  Most  High — 

Within  whose  rugged  walls  unceasing  ply 
The  elements — ^the  thunder's  echoing  &e; 

The  winds  in  storm  or  breeze;  the  mellow  cry 
Of  summer  brooks,  or  wintry  torrents'  ire; 
The  diapason  full  of  nature's  mighty  choir. 

No  avalanche,  or  gorges,  thunder-riven. 

Your  graceful  forms  enshroud  in  terror  drear; 
No  icy  summits,  towering  proud  to  heaven. 

Enthrone  sublimity  on  wondering  fear; 

Though  skyward  swelling,  yet  to  earth  more  near. 
Ye  keep  benignant  watch  o'er  plains  below; 

Nor  tempests  breed,  nor  storm-gusts  hurling  sheer 
From  rock  to  rock  their  thunderbolts  of  snow; 
But  peaceful  grandeur  reigns,  and  balmy  breezes  blow. 

Glorious  ye  are,  when  morning  from  your  breast 

Rises  to  greet  the  sun,  or  waning  day 
Comes  down  upon  your  peaks,  to  watch  the  West 

Gathering  his  curtains  round  the  dying  ray; 

Glorious  in  calm,  or  when  in  wanton  play 
Ye  pierce,  with  jagged  lance,  the  thunder-cloud. 

And  wreath  your  brows  with  lightnings  of  the  fray, 
And  shake  your  torrent-locks,  and  to  the  proud 
And  vengeful  peal  respond  with  thousand  peals  more  loud. 

When  Time  began,  ye  stood  there  with  the  stars; 

When  Time  is  well-nigh  o'er,  ye  stand  there  now; 
Whole  dynasties  have  pass'd,  and  fieeble  scars 

Are  all  that  Time  hath  graven  on  your  brow. 

The  rolling  centuries  have  witness'd  how 
The  race  of  man  from  youth  to  age  hath  grown^ 

But  still  your  gi^t  heads  ye  scorn  to  bow; 
Amid  the  wreck  of  years  and  races  flown. 
Ye  stand  mute  monuments  of  all — sublime,  alone. 
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Tour  high  embattled  ridge,  from  sea  to  sea 
Stretching — a  rampart  rear'd  by  the  Almighty  Hand 

Each  mountain-pass  a  new  Thermopylae 
Of  untaught  freedom,  where  your  patriot  band 
Have  quell'd  each  new  invader  of  their  land. 

O^er  walls  of  adamant,  and  hearts  as  firm, 

No  conquering  foe  hath  pass'd  with  hostile  brand; 

Shivered  at  your  base,  hath  sunk  each  tyrant  arm — 

The  Saxon's  hardy  rage,  high  Rome's  imperial  storm. 

Here,  Queen  of  Empires !  thy  victorious  tide, 

Flowing  o'er  a  prostrate  world,  first  found  a  shore 
The  thunderbolt  that  smote  the  Alpine  pride, 

Here  harmless  fell,  omnipotent  no  more. 
In  vain  thy  baffled  eagles  tried  to  soar 

Over  these  heights  of  freedom.    Foul  dismay! 
The  hosts  unconquer'd,  arms  unfoil'd  before, 

That  Carthage  smote,  and  o'er  a  world  held  sway, 
RecoU'd  from  rugged  rocks,  and  tribes  as  rude  as  they. 

Ye  glorious  hOls!  no  more  your  echoes  ring 

To  Roman  shout,  or  fierce  domestic  jar; 
The  dove  hath  scaled  where  droop'd  the  eagle's  wing. 

And  peace  hath  tamed,  where  fail'd  the  might  of  war. 

May  despot  hand  ne'er  stain,  nor  craven  mar 
Your  hallow'd  grandeur;  to  all  time  still  be 

Stern  barrier  to  oppression — ^famed  afar 
As  birth-place  and  asylum  of  the  free — 
The  temple,  altar,  capitol  of  liberty ! 

My  native  hills !  through  proudly-swelling  tears, 

I  see  in  mirror'd  thought  each  well-known  height, 
Glowing  with  the  deathless  fame  of  strifeful  years — 

With  newer,  gentler  triumphs,  still  more  bright. 

So  rise  in  fame — ^unsullied  as  the  light, 
That  dims  your  peaks  with  splendour;  so  in  grace 

Of  peaceful  beauty—as  yon  cloudlet's  flight. 
That  bathe  with  dewy  kiss  your  withered  face — 
Cradle,  in  ev'ry  age,  of  Freedom's  youngest  race. 


SONNET. 


How  much  on  earth  doth  tend  to  make  us  sad! 

Life  seems  a  weeping  pilgrinmge — ^we  know 

O'er  mirth  and  pleasure  there  must  be  the  flow 

Of  bitter  tears;  that  that  which  made  us  glad 

Must  be  our  grief;  and  beauty  pale  and  fade; 

That  music  soon  must  cease  to  charm  or  glow; 

That  love  from  love,  and  friend  from  friend,  must  go; 

All  that  is  dear  be  lost  when  low  we're  laid. 

But  let  us  cheer — ^for  high  above  it  all 

Our  Father  sits — all  works  but  for  his  praise. 

He  marks  our  tears,  and  counts  them  as  they  fall; 

And  blessings  he  shall  deal  a  thousandfold; 

Even  as  the  rain  from  earth  the  flowers  doth  raise, 

So  shall  our  tears  have  fruit — ^they  steep  no  barren  mould, 

F.  0. 
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"Visiters  to  the  West  of  England,  as 
often  as  they  have  whisked  along  the 
*  broad-gauge/  have  had  their  sleepy  eyes 
brightened,  and  their  tired  frames  re- 
freshed, with  the  scenery  between  Swin- 
don and  Gloucester.    From  London  on- 
^wards,  the  country  is  pretty  enough,  but 
unstriking.    Where  the  South  Wales  line 
branches  off,  it  enters  new  and  original 
scenery.    Hilly  woodlands  take  the  place 
of  meadows;  rocks  and  trees  grow  more 
and  more  imposing,  till  the  guard  cries, 
'  Stroud.*    At  this  point  a  landscape  may 
be  glanced  up,  fairly  vieing  with  the  most 
noted  spots  of  English  beauty.    A  length- 
ened, irregular  vale  bursts  upon  the  eye, 
and  transfixes  the  beholder  with  admira- 
tion.   The  mountainous  sides  are  clothed 
■with  foliage  to  their  very  summits,  ex- 
cept here  and  there  where  the  rocks 
peep  out,  or  where  roads  have  wound 
themselves,  or  where  many  a  great,  white, 
square,   many  -  windowed    building  has 
chosen  a  deep  ravine  over  which  to  rear 
its  hoary  head.     Huge  things  are  these 
buildings,  but,  having  the  grand  and  su- 
blime all  round  them,  they  look  but  pigmy 
light  chalk  rocks,  to  stud  and  diversify 
the  scene.    The  beauty  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  river,  so  a  river  is 
here  too.    The  Slade,  or  Stroudwater, 
twines  and  wreaths  itself  along^like  a 
silver  eel.    At  every  short  interval  of  a 
mile  or  more  it  has  a  progeny  of  stream- 
lets.   These  are  always  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  white  buildings;  and,  what 
is  very  curious  about  them,  they  are  of 
as  many  colours  as  the  fish  in  the  Arabian 
Tales.    In  one  place  we  see  a  pool  of 
milk,  as  white  as  any  in  the  cheese  island 
of  Gulliver.    In  another  place  is  a  stream 
of  indigo  blue.   To-morrow  our  eyes  would 
open  wider   still,  by  finding  the  milk 
changed  to  red  ink,  and  the  indigo  to 
yellow  or  green  wash,  fit  for  a  water- 
colour  artist.    Where  the  tall  factories 
are  not  embellished  with  these  ornamen- 
tal waters,  another  kind  of  decoration  is 
in  use.     Over  the  grass  grounds,  lie 
bleaching  and    drying  thick  layers    of 
snowy  wool,  making  the  spot  wear  quite 
a  wintry  aspect.    Adjoining  fields  are 
crossed  with   lines,  from  which  hang, 
what  we.  rashly  pronounce,  blankets.  The 
colour  would  lead  us  to  such  a  thought, 
but  seeing  what  extensive  blankets  they 
must  needs  be  that  stretch  from  one  end 


of  the  field  to  the  other,  we  fain  call  our 
judgment  back,  and  believe  the  hangings 
to  be  undyed  woollen  cloth. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  whole :  We  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  woollen  trade  of  the 
West  of  England;  the  former  staple,  and 
an  ancient  branch  of  England's  great 
doings  in  trade.  Though  cotton  has  out- 
run woollen,  yet  the  value  of  the  last  is 
more  than  ^25,000,000  sterling  every 
year;  and  it  employs  more  than  300,000 
of  our  people.  Stroud,  and  the  adjacent 
*  Chalford  Bottoms,'  together  with  Ebley, 
and  other  towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
have  long  been  famous  for  their  broad- 
cloth productions,  not  only  for  the  tex- 
ture, but  also  for  the  brilliancy  of  the 
dyes,  a  quality  which  they  owe,  it  has 
always  been  thought,  to  the  water  of  the 
streams  that  run  by  the  mills.  The 
Yorkshire  market  has  gallantly  combated 
the  superiority  of  the  west  in  both  par- 
ticulars for  a  good  many  years,  yet,  in 
the  public  mind  at  laarge,  a  *  superfine 
wool-dyed  West  of  England  broadcloth' 
still  bears  the  palm. 

Our  curiosity  had  been  excited  many 
times  over  by  the  sights  which  our  car- 
riage-window had  revealed  to  us.  We 
had  often  wished  to  arrest  our  locomo- 
tive, so  that  we  might  enter  more  into 
their  details.  The  hive-Uke  animation  of 
a  busy  community  we  knew  to  be  always 
interesting.  Here,  in  addition,  we  could 
get  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  in 
our  country,  disfigured,  as  minds  akin  to 
the  place  would  say,  by  ugly  invasions  of 
stone  and  brick.  Emblems  of  the  age,  they 
peep  into  the  most  secluded  spots,  with 
maiden  modesty  at  first,  but  creep  on 
surely  as  old  Frost  himself,  till  they  steal 
the  green  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  spht 
the  rocks  that  stand  in  their  way. 

One  fine  morning,  not  long  ago,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  our  wishes. 
Behold  us,  then,  stopping  at  Stonehouse, 
on  the  route  for  Messrs  MarUng's  mills  at 
Ebley,  the  most  extensive  works  in  the 
district,  if  not  in  the  whole  western  trade. 
By  the  good  oflSces  of  a  friend  at  court,  we 
had  assurance  beforehand  of  a  ready  ad- 
mission. One  of  the  managers  received 
us  with  courtesy,  and  supplied  us  with  an 
antiquated  cicerone.  From  his  age,  you 
would  think  he  had  grown  up  with  the 
place;  he  would  have  been  a  capital  sub- 
ject for  the  Archaeological  Society  to  de- 
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scant  npon.  Old  Peter  (if  we  remember 
nght)  told  us  he  had  been  at  bis  post  a 
long  time,  and  that  he  knew  every  stone 
in  the  place;  and  we  did  not  doubt  him 
in  the  least.  He  was  a  little  thin  fellow, 
but  nimble  withal.  He  proved  his  know* 
le^  of  the  *  stones,*  and  his  agility  at 
the  same  time,  by  scrambling  up  the  steps 
leading  to  the  wool-sorters'  room.  Not 
to  be  outdone,  and  exhilarated  by  a  real 
autumnal  morning,  we  were  at  the  top 
as  soon  as  the  old  man.  There  is  such  a 
plethora  of  work  in  the  factory,  that 
much  of  it,  without  special  arrangements^ 
would  ooze  out  at  the  windows,  which 
are  placed,  seemingly  to  aid  such  ma 
q[>eration,  so  thickly  side  by  side,  ihsA 
very  little  room  is  Idft  for  the  bricks  and 
mortar.  Out-buildings,  therefore,  like 
limpets  to  the  rocks,  attach  to  the  main 
building.  In  the  wool-sorters'  rown,  our 
senses  are  regaled  with  the  sight  of  many 
lai:ge  baskets,  and  with  the  smell  <^  strong 
greasy  wool  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
room  appears  little  enough  ai^cted,  for 
he  is  the  heartiest  specimen  of  an  En^h 
workman  that  we  have  seenfc»r  along  time. 
We  address  him,  and  he  immediately  her 
comes  full  of  explanations  and  instruc- 
tion. As  he  stands  before  his  bench, 
•which,  is  covered  with  wirework,  like  a 
brickkyer^s  acsreen,  and  picks  the  wool 
apart  into  its  proper  qualities,  he  tells  us 
that  there  is  a  great  d^  of  fat  and  dirt  lefb 
hi  the  wool  alter  it  is  washed  at  shearing 
time.  To  get  these  impurities  out,  is  the 
Bext  process  to  sorting  the  wool 

*  Now,  which  would  you  think  is  ttie 
best  quality  of  these  two  sotts  V  asks  the 
man,  putting  intO'  our  hands  the  sorts 
named.  Having  pulled  out  each  sort  in 
turn,  like  a  connoisseur,  we  very  know- 
ingly pronounce  for  the  last;  lor,  as  we 
said,  *  there  are  so  many  threads  in  that'-^ 
*  And  that's  just  why  it  is  the  worst,'  the 
man  answered;  ^  that's  about  the  coarsest 
qualilgr  we  have;  and  the  other,  where 
you  can  hardly  see  the  threads,  because 
they  are  so  fine,  is  the  best.'  Failing  so 
wofully  in  choosmg  between  the  v^  best 
and  very  worst,  we  gave  up  the  ta«k  of 
discriminating  the  degrees  of  quality  into 
which  the  man  was  scaijing  the  wool  be- 
fore him.  Out  of  one  heap  he  made 
seven.  Spreading  out  the  wool  on  the 
wire  ben(£,  the  dust  passed  down  into  a 
kind  of  bin,  while  the  wool  was  separated 
as  fast  as  we  could  have  taken  up  hand- 
fiik  of  it  from  one  of  the  baskets.  The 
best  wool  oomes  &om  (stonany,  we  are 
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told — ^still  a  great  source  of  oor  yeari; 
supplies,  i^though  we  have  lately  beari 
so  much  of  Australian  wooL  En^ 
produces  about  1,000,000  packs  of  wool 
annually.  We  import  about  100,000,000 
lbs.  More  than  half  oi  this  quantity, 
though  not  the  finest  qualify,  comes  froa 
our  own  cdonies.  The  wool  from  Sflesi 
has  the  pre-eminence  ov^  all  the  rest 
Even  to  our  uii^rofessionid  eyes,  th« 
sample  shown  to  us  looked  b^tifoHj 
fine,  and  felt  silky  bo&.  That  wool,  ^ 
workman  assures  ub,  is  worth  hilf-A- 
guinea  a-pound;  and  it  will  take  twe 
pounds  to  make  a  yard  of  clotL  Think 
of  that,  ye  exquisites  I  The  coat  on  yoor 
back,  before  it  has  endured  one  (^  the  in- 
flictions of  manu&cture,  to  cost  at  the 
rate  of  a  guinea  a-yard!  Our  preceptw, 
interested  in  ike  eagemoss  of  his  pi^ 
is  next  anxious  to  show  us  some  wed 
ix(m  the  Cape,  but  £eu1s  in  finding  a  spe- 
cimen. We  go  off,  therefore,  as  the  wool 
itself  does  after  sorting  to  the  deaoang 
house,  leaving,  without  more  than  a  pus^ 
ing  glance,  the  stores  of  fuU  sacks  in  la 
u^er  room,  where  a  capacious  area  holdg 
them  as  they  come  from  abroad,  till  the 
imperative  voice  of  the  sorter  above  calk 
t^em  out  to  daylight  and  to  usefidnes. 
In  the  cleansing  iiouse,  a  man  bu 
under  his  care  an  enormous  boiler,  fm 
which  is  rising  a  fi:agrance  most  sJwmi- 
nable,  in  volumes  of  steun.  A  cold-water 
bath  ifi  also  one  of  the  appurtenances  of 
the  house.  Everything  that  comes  m- 
der  the  influence  of  the  vHe  decoction  Id 
the  boiler  must  find  the  bath  a  requisite. 
The  man  is  now  at  the  copper;  let  un 
watch  his  doings.  Over  the  boiler  is  « 
board  made  of  <70is  pieces  of  wood,  like 
an  area  grating,  or  the  foot-board  of  a 
bath-^room.  He  takes  out  a  soft,  gre<m- 
ish  mass  of  quear-looking  stuff,  whicb  we 
are  still  told  is  wool,  and  lays  it  on  the 
board.  Having  heaped  up  enou^  to 
drain  for  a  few  minutes,  he  goes  off  to 
the  cold  bath.  He  clearly  has  not  a  mo- 
ment to  spare.  Wool  is  in  the  bath  also. 
In  the  boUer  it  rolls  over  and  over,  »d 
moves  about  in  all  manner  of  ways,  of  its 
own  free  will,  as  though  it  had  reaQy  de- 
termined to  get  clean.  In  the  water  it  is 
knocked  about  by  the  labourer's  Icmg^^ 
UfidTow-prcmged  pitchfork.  He  dashes 
to  and  fro,  without  mercy  for  the  wool  or 
for  himself.  When  he  has  knocked  it 
about  plough,  he  takes  it  out  witii  his 
fork,  and  forms  a  h^oig  of  white,  dm 
washed  wod.    This,  when  drujned,  be- 
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GOtnes   the  fleecy  ooveriet  to  the  grass 
p^yts.     The  hoiling  took  out  all  the  grease ; 
the  rough  usage  in  the  bath  has  made  the 
Tvobl  quite  clean.    The  bath  emptied,  it 
is  replenished  again  from  the  board  over 
the  boiler.    Just  as  we  have  seen  the 
complete  cycle  at  operations  in  the  cleans- 
ing room,  our  old  M^d  from  the  sorters 
comes  running  up  to  us  as  fast  as  his  ro- 
tund •geniality  admitted  of  running.    He 
had  found  some  Cape  wool,  and  asks  our 
opinion  of  it.   *  Why,  it  is  all  matted,  and 
full  of  hair,'  we  said;  *  it  is  in  our  opinion 
the  worst  we  have  seen.'    We  did  honour 
to  our  teaching,  for  we  were  quite  right; 
a  fact  that  pleased  our  teacher,  and  elMied 
us.    ^  *  Cape  wool  always  has  some  hair  in 
it,'  he  continued;  *  it  is  not  of  good  qua- 
lity, though  seldom  so  bad  as  this  sample. 
It  is  almost  black  now,'  the  good  man 
proceeds,  *  but  when  it  is  washed,  it  will 
be  so  white  you  wouldn't  know  it  again.' 
With  that  he  pulled  a  handful  out  of 
the  pile  of  the  washed  wool,  to  show  how 
white  he  meant.    *  The  washhig  does  not 
get  the  bits  of  stick,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  out,'  we  remarked. — *  No,'  says  the 
man;  Hhey  have  all  to  be  picked  out  by 
hand.   Come  this  way,  and  you  shall  see.' 
With  this  wie  go  off  to  another  part  of 
the  premises,  whwe  we  find  a  row  of 
women,  seated  at  benches,  hard  at  work, 
picking  away  at  the  wool,  till  the  baskets 
at  their  side  are  filled  with  a  clean  and 
clear  substance,  ready  for  any  after  ope- 
ration.   Machinery  has  been  tried  for  this 
picking,  but  has  not  yet  superseded  hand 
Work;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  soon  to  do 
so,  for  the  pieces  of  dirt  are  so  irregular 
in  size  and  place,  that  only  the  hand 
yields  enough  to  all  the  inequalities. 

We  beg  pardon  of  our  venenable  guide 
for  leaving  him  in  the  background,  when, 
as  the  l^er,  he  ought  throughout  to 
have  been  foremost.  He  replies  to  our 
-  question  as  to  what  is  the  next  sight  to 
be  seen,  by  leading  us  along  a  dark  lane, 
the  thoronghfEire  to  a  ^oomy  apartment, 
where  dwells  an  old  woman,  and  a  queer- 
looking  piece  of  apparatus.  The  wool 
picked  and  dean  as  we  have  seen  it,  is 
brought  here.  Nothing  is  gwng  on  for  a 
moment,  and  we  wonder  why  the  old 
woman  has  her  mouth  muffled.  In  a 
little  time  she  begins  to  feed  the  machine 
with  wool,  and  immediately  we  hear  its 
masticating  organs  at  work.  The  diges- 
tive powers  of  this  great  box4ike  m»- 
drine  are  only  limited  by  the  qnuitity  of 
food  given  to  it    And  no  wonder;  fbr, 


while  we  look,  behold,  the  wool  fed  in  at 
the  back  is  pouring  and  puffing  out  of 
the  front,  in  large  and  beautiful  snow- 
flakes,  which  soon  lie  thick  upon  the 
ground.  The  machine  is  the  same  that 
is  used  to  separate  the  cotton  seeds  from 
the  cotton  wool,  but  here  it  only  tears 
the  fibres  of  wool  i^Mut,  and  by  so  doing, 
allows  all  the  remaining  small  impurities 
to  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  the  now  per- 
fectly cleansed  fleece  is  blown  out  in  a 
snow-storm.  If  we  were  to  look  inside, 
we  should  find  a  drum  set  with  naily 
spikes,  and  working  in  and  out  other 
spikes  or  teeth  set  in  the  box-work  round 
the  drum.  A  most  fearfrd-looking  en- 
gine it  is.'  We  ask  our  old  man  what  is 
its  name  ? 

*  Well,  sir,'  he  says,  hesitatingly,  *  I 
don't  know  what  is  its  proper  name,  but 
I  hear  it  called  the  devil  oftener  than 
anything  else.' 

*  That's  new  enough,'  answered  we;  *  for 
it  is  more  like  Old  Scratch  than  anything 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.' 

It  was  clear  now  why  the  place  was 
so  dark,  since  such  a  notable  individual 
resided  there.  It  was  also  evident  why 
the  old  woman  had  her  &ce  muffled. 
*  Avoid  bad  company,'  was  one  of  our  ear- 
liest text  hands,  so  we  will  hasten  from 
his  sal^  highness.  If  we  stay  much 
longer,  more  wool-flakes  will  get  into  our 
lungs  than  would  do  us  good,  thus  proving 
that  we  cannot  associate  with  what  is 
evil,  without  coming  to  harm. 

We  have  traced  the  wool  up  to  the 
point  when,  if  the  cloth  is  to  be  *  wool- 
dyed,'  it  is  ready  to  go  off  to  the  dyers. 
We  lose  sight  of  it,  therefore,  for  a  time. 
The  dyeing  and  weaving  are  not  carried 
on  in  the  same  factory.  Entering  at  last 
the  bona  fids  mills,  we  find  IMt  the  dyers 
have  done  their  duty,  and  that  all  the 
workers  are  using  coloured  wool.  All  tiie 
best  broadcloths  are  dyed  in  the  wool; 
and  here  they  produce,  as  we  promised, 
'  a  superfine  artide.' 

In  one  long  and  spacious  room  we  get 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  ma- 
d)tnery.  Down  our  path  are  ranged  air 
temate  ^crihbling  and  carding  engines, 
which  form  an  avenue,  with  hiUie»  ^ 
drtibing  machines  on  the  opposite  hand. 

The  *  scribblers'  and  *  (orders'  are 
nearly  the  same  in  shape,  but  the  first 
is  much  the  largest.  Scribbling  is  in  fitct 
only  a  preliminary  carding.  Both  engines 
consist  of  a  number  of  rollers,  with  faces 
of  M^    The  felt  is  eovered  with  doM 
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short  wire,  like  the  hair  of  a  scrubbing 
brush.  Each  roller  acts  as  a  card  or  a 
comb  to  another.  Supplying,  therefore, 
the  *  scribbler*  with  the  soft  dyed  wool, 
one  roller  directly  takes  it  up,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  first  revolution  loses  it  again. 
A  second  roller  meeting  the  first,  but  re- 
volving in  an  opposite  direction,  neatly 
pilfers  every  filament,  by  combing  it  off 
the  first  roller.  A  third  roller  serves  the 
second  just  as  badly,  and  a  fourth  serves 
out  the  third.  By  the  time  the  wool 
reaches  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine, 
it  has  been  delivered  from  one  to  another 
of  a  whole  series  of  rollers,  till  each  fibre 
is  brushed  and  combed,  and  made  to  lie 
evenly  with  the  rest.  It  falls  a  broad, 
thin  fleece  or  lap  into  a  basket  ready  to 
receive  it.  This  first  carding  is  similar 
to  the  process  which  cotton  undergoes. 
There  is  a  similarity  of  filament  in  the 
two  products  which  causes  a  like  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  to  persuade  the  fibres 
to  lie  all  in  one  direction.  To  take  up  a 
cotton  pod,  and  draw  out  its  contents,  or 
to  look  into  a  matted  piece  of  a  fleece, 
would  make  one  despair  of  ever  getting 
the  fibres  side  by  side. 

Carding  is  but  the  repetition  of  scrib- 
bling with  a  smaller  machine.  The  last 
roller  which  the  wool  has  to  pass  is, 
however,  not  uniformly  covered  with  the 
wire  bristles.  The  wiry  surface  is  divided 
into  half  a  dozen  parallel  strips.  The 
consequence  is,  that  there  is  not  a  con- 
tinuous delivery  of  the  carded  wool.  Long 
snaky  divers  are  given  off  instead,  and 
roll  down  into  a  trough  placed  before  the 
roller,  and  of  the  same  length.  These 
slivers  remain  in  the  trough  a  very  short 
time,  for  a  little  maiden  is  feeding  one  of 
the  slubbing  machines  as  fast  as  they 
render  themselves.  She  joins  them  to  the 
end  of  the  other  slivers  that  went  before, 
with  a  peculiar  twist  of  her  thumb  and 
finger,  which  we  try  to  excel,  but  wofully 
fail  in,  much  to  the  maiden's  diversion, 
and  not  less  to  our  own.  We  should  fail 
still  more  wofully,  if  we  attempt  to 
tell  how  it  is  that  a  row  of  200  bobbins 
wheel  up  to  meet  the  newly  supplied 
thread,  and  how  they  know  exactly  when 
to  stop,  and  how  the  wool  spins  round  the 
top  of  the  spindle  without  breaking,  and 
then  how  the  bobbins  go  back  again, 
stretching  out  and  twisting  round,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sliver.  It  came  out  from 
the  carding  operation  as  thick  as  one's 
finger,  and  is  now  a  slightly  twisted, 
spongy,  worsted  thread,  or  roving.    So 


these  strange  automata  will  keep  oil 
Backwards  and  forwards,  backwiunis  and 
forwards,  twisting  and  twirling  they  go, 
till  the  bobbins  are  all  filled  with  thread. 
All  dov^n  the  long  room  these  operationt 
aie  vis  d  via  with  the  scribbling  and 
carding.  In  such  a  vast  establishment, 
the  blending  of  processes  is  ao  importsmt 
consideration.  One  process  follows  ao 
immediately  upon  another,  that  it  k  very 
convenient  in  some  parts  of  the  work  to 
have  different  machines  near  together.  Our 
curiosity  in  this  quarter  being  now  pretty 
well  satisfied,  we  are  about  to  leave,  but 
first  ask  our  ancient,  *  What  the  workmen 
call  the  machine  for  filling  the  bobbins }' 

»They  do  call  that  a  Warder  BiUf, 
says  he. 

*A  Warder  Billy,'  we  muse;  *what 
can  that  mean?  but  our  etymology  was 
entirely  at  fetult. 

Another  large  apartment,  a  storey 
higher,  discloses  just  the  same  work 
going  on  as  below — ^no  end  of  machine, 
the  same  endless  noise  of  wheels,  koH 
the  same  whirr  every  now  and  then  wiUi 
the  *  Warder  BiUies.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  cries  our  guide,  as  we  men- 
tion the  last  words;  ^ these  are  "Hand 
Billies."' 

'  Then  why  do  you  call  the  others  War- 
der Billies  r 

*  I  suppose  it  is  that  they  do  work  by 
warder,'  answered  he,  in  the  true  Qlo'ster- 
shire  improvement  on  the  Queen's  Eng- 
lish. *We  have  some  that  do  go  by 
hand,  and  some  that  do  go  by  warder,  but 
the  warder  has  failed  lately,  and  we  aie 
having  some  to  go  by  steam.' 

Our  discovery  as  to  the  identity  of 
*  warder'  and  *  water,'  has  not  yet  helped 
us  to  the  derivation  of  ^  Billy, '  as  appUed 
to  these  machines'.  Perhaps  some  clever 
lexicographer  can  help  us  out.  Even  the 
other  name  of  ^ slubber'  does  not  assist 

Now  that  the  woollen  thread  is  ready 
for  weaving,  we  follow  its  course  into  an 
immense  room  on  the  ground-floor.  It 
is  a  great  space,  filled  with  macbineiy 
again.  We  pace  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  with  power-looms  on  both  sides  of 
our  path,  shuttles  flying  to  and  fro  to 
form  the  weft,  and  the  thousand  threads 
so  perfectly  arranged  in  the  loom,  cross- 
ing each  flight  of  the  shuttle  so  as  to 
form  the  warp.  Each  loom  is  so  large 
and  complicated,  that  it  would  excite  sur- 
prise, and  cause  surmises  as  to  its  cost 
Here  we  have  passed  twenty  on  each 
hand,  in  gomg  up  only  one  side  aisle. 
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laving  reached  the  end,  we  stay  to  take 
survey.    One  ef  the  most  extraordinary 
igh.ts   presents  itself  to  a  strange  eye. 
?iie  -whole  space  is  filled  with  looms  at 
7ork.     So  much  movement  is  at  first  be- 
wildering.   Our  wits  go  a  wool-gathering. 
^hen  they  come  home  again,  we  are  be- 
let  with  all  manner  of  thoughts  at  once. 
Che  opposite  path  down  to  the  door  has 
looms  as  many  as  the  path  we  came  up. 
Bighty  looms  on  one  floor,  and  not  small 
tilings  either.     Each  of  these  has  its 
^eat  lengtli  of  black  or  blue  cloth  weav- 
ing.      But  eighty  does  not  satisfy  the 
greed  of  business.    Twenty  smaller  looms 
are  placed  on  each  side,  in  open  galleries, 
which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  room, 
like  the  side  galleries  of  a  church.    All 
the  work  at  the  looms  is  done  by  women. 
It  adds  very  much  to  the  curious  aspect 
of  the  place  to  see  these  women.    They 
are    dressed  in  uniform.     A  blue  cot- 
ton   pinafore,   fastened  round  the  neck 
with  the  usual  string,  makes  them  look 
like  great  gawky  girls.  At  first  we  thought 
they  were  only  girls,  and  were  not  a  little 
struck,  on  addressing  one  of  them,  to  see 
her  marriage  ring  on  her  blue-dyed  hand, 
and  to  find  that  she  was  quite  an  elderly 
woman.  Our  chief  thoughts  upon  leaving 
this  scene  were  computations,  which  we 
gave  up,  of  the  vast  capital  sunk  in  a  place 
so  choke  full  of  valuable  machinery;  and 
economic  speculations  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  labour  of  women.    A  very 
great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  factory  is 
done  by  women;  so  much,  it  seemed  to  us, 
that  we  asked  oiur  attendant  whether  any 
men  were  employed  at  all  ? 

'  Oh,  yes,  we  shall  come  to  them  very 
soon,*  says  he.  *  Yes,*  he  says  again,  in 
reply  to  a  question  about  the  work-wo- 
men, *  we  employ  nearly  all  the  women 
about  the  town,  and  a  good  many  have  to 
work  for  themselves  and  their  husbands  too. 
*  But  how  is  that  ?  Oan*t  the  husbands 
get  work  V 

'  Oh,  yes,  they  could  easily,  if  they  tried, 
but  while  their  wives  earn  any  money, 
they  won't  work;  they  only  go  idling 
about  and  drinking.' 

So  much  for  the  morality  of  the  married 
men.  We  hope  there  is  not  a  large  pro- 
portion amongst  them  of  the  lazy  good- 
for-nothings. 

K  you  think  the  cloth  is  now  ready  for 
the  tailor,  you  are  under  an  unusual  de- 
lusion. It  has  to  go  through  more  nu- 
merous ordeals  than  before  it  was  woven. 
Broaddoth  indeed  it  is  just  now^  for, 


fresh  from  the  loom,  it  woi^ld  well  carpet 
the  Great  Western  *  broad-gauge  *  that  runs 
close  by.  Common  baize,  rough  and  coarse, 
would  also  exceed  it  in  beauty  of  texture. 
How  it  is  to  be  made  into  *a  superfine 
article  *  puzzles  us  for  some  time  longer. 

Our  leader  ascends  to  another  floor, 
where  there  is  again  an  assemblage  of 
machinery.  The  unwieldy  breadth  has  to 
be  reduced,  and  the  substance  has  to  be 
thickened.  This  is  the  first  step  towards 
making  the  coarse  baize  put  on  a  respect- 
able appearance.  The  fvllimg  mills  under- 
take the  task  of  shrinking  the  cloth. 
Enormous  tilt-hammers,  according  to 
good  old  fashion,  move  up  and  down  at 
a  great  mechanical  disadvantage,  by  the 
turning  of  a  bulky  toothed  wheel,  moved 
in  its  turn  by  water-power.  They  are 
called  *  the  stocks^  and  are  constructed  of 
wood.  By  their  bulk  and  cumbersome 
aspect  they  get  attention,  much  more  than 
by  the  elegance  of  then-  motion.  They 
are  odd-looking,  overgrown  leviathans,  and 
from  their  very  ugliness  claim  inspection. 
Several  of  them  tumble  in  succession  side 
by  side  upon  the  cloth  exposed  to  their 
heavy  and  frequent  falls.  But  their  doom 
is  fixed.  Modern  craft  cannot  endure 
their  clumsy  style  of  work.  Some  of 
them  have  ahready  vanished.  One  by 
one  the  others  are  going.  We  can  safely 
predict  a  clearance  not  long  hence.  A 
modern  method  of  *  milling*  is  gradually 
usurping  the  rights  of  the  *  stocks.'  By 
the  improved  plans,  great  economy  of 
space  is  effected,  and  the  apparatus  is 
much  more  sightly.  The  cloth  in  these 
last  is  sewn  into  an  endless  piece,  like  a 
jack-towel,  and  wends  its  way  upwards, 
twisting  and  turning  like  a  boa-constric- 
tor, squeezing  between  two  vertical  rollers 
at  top^  whence  it  descends  again  into  a 
bath,  containing  a  compound  of  a  soapy 
character.  Saturated  over  and  over  again 
with  this  thick  mixture,  it  is  as  often  re- 
lieved of  it  by  a  passage  between  the 
rollers.  Whether  in  the  stocks  or  in 
these  new  mills,  the  doth  submits  to  a 
*  milling'  for  many  hours.  Its  thickness 
is  increased  by  the  treatment.  The 
length  is  diminished  by  a  third,  and  the 
breadth  by  a  half.  We  perceive  also 
that  it  has  lost  its  coarseness.  It  has 
become  a  fine  grained  cloth.  If  extra 
thickness  and  strength  be  required,  the 
process  is  repeated.  *  Double -milled 
broadcloth,'  as  the  drapers  advertise  it, 
is  the  result  of  this  second  operation. 

The  milling  having  been  accomplished, 
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it  is  as  necessary  to  get  all  the  soap^ 
compound  out,  as  it  was  before  to  get  it 
in.  Onwards  we  go,  following  the  desti- 
nation of  the  cloth,  till  we  arrive  at  an- 
other cleaning  house.  All  the  cloth  umde 
in  the  factory  passes  through  this  house. 
It  is  a  cold,  stone-paved  room,  containing  a 
few  troughs  and  tubs.  Why  the  cleans- 
ing rooms  should  be  filled  with  viler 
odours  than  any  others,  seems  at  a  first 
■  venture  rather  odd.  The  troughs  round 
about  us  scent  the  air  far  more  outrag^^ 
ously  than  did  the  boiler  in  the  wool- 
cleansing  house.  In  fact,  the  deansing 
liquids  consist  of  unnameabk  and  almost 
unbelievable  abominations.  They  are  fax 
more  odious  in  their  own  nature  than  are 
the  impurities  they  are  used  to  remove. 
Strange  to  say,  all  the  resources  of  art  and 
science  cannot  substitute,  or  have  not  yet 
substituted,  any  substance  of  a  little  more 
delectable  natmre  than  excrement,  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  a  cleansing  agent  in  this 
and  kindred  branches  of  industry. 

We  have  seen  the  doth  woven  and 
shrunk,  and  now,  after  a  thorough  wash- 
ing in  clear  water,  it  is  quite  clean.  Can 
a  fastidious  taste  require  more  than  this  1 
Yes;  you,  our  readers,  who  of  course  are 
not  the  least  fEistidious,  would  not  be 
pleased  without  a  fine  gloss  upon  your 
new  coat.  It  is  the  next  duty  of  the 
manufacturer  to  put  this  gloss  upon 
the  doth,  or  to  *  dress'  it,  as  he  himsdf 
would  say.  Dressing  the  surface  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  operations  amongst 
80  much  that  is  curious.  Teasels,  a  large 
kind  of  thistle,  «*e  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  wiry  sharp  hooks  of  the  thistle  head 
(which  we  all  well  know,  from  school-boy 
experience,  to  possess  a  *  touch-me-not' 
character)  become  an  indispensable  utility 
in  cloth-dressing.  We  noticed  two  boys, 
when  we  entered  the  factory,  busy  with 
these  teasels,  fixing  them  in  frames  ready 
for  use.  By  leaving  a  litHe  of  tiie  stalk, 
they  were  able  to  fix  them  in  rows,  luid, 
by  a  tap  with  a  small  mallet,  to  keep 
them  in  their  places.  The  stalks,  peep- 
ing through  the  narrow  aperture  in  which 
th%were  fixed,  were  afterwards  shaven 
off  ddse,  and  the  little  rack  was  ready  to 
go  into  the  *  dressing'-room,  and  do  duty 
there.  Teasels  are  named  from  their  size, 
(so  the  boys  tell  us),  *  kings,  queens,  mid- 
dling^, and  small  ones.'  \The  kin^  and 
queens  are  large  enough  tio  be  pla(^  side 
by  side,  and  M  the  finameyith  a  smgle 
file.  The  middyngs  and  s^iall  ones  are 
putendtoend  a^x)S8,a&d  predied  together, 


taking  two  with  their  points  Tft^et  ^e^ 
lapjong  to  reach  the  frames.  The  te*- 
sels,  thus  fixed,  are  placed  in  the  ^dresao^ 
marines.  The  room  w4kere  these  ins- 
chines  are  is  crowded  with  them.  ^Mon 
machinery;  more  machinery/  we  uEo- 
quise,  in  astcmishment,  although  we  iaH 
nearly  lost  our  power  of  astoiiishm€it 
As  for  counting  l^e  engmea  and  9fftt 
ratus,  we  had  given  l^t  up  long  before. 
Here  they  are  again  all  in  motion.  Tfaoo- 
tands  upon  thousands  of  teaaels  revotving, 
we  tossing  up  the  surface  ci  the  dotk 
exposed  to  their  friction.  As  H^b  doA 
reaches  the  ground,  small  jets  of  wakr 
play  upon  it,  which  keep  a  moii^  smka 
for  the  teasels  to  act  upcm.  Manifeld 
schemes  have  been  devised  to  do  avij 
with  the  teasel  heads,  but  all  havefukd. 

*  You  see,'  our  old  pioneer  says,  *  whcDie 
Ided  wires,  the  pointsused  to  tiimbad^aDd 
then  they  wouldn't  return  to  their  plaoea' 

*And  will  the  teasds?'  we  a^. 

*Yes,  we  is&&  use  them  over  andovar 
a  dozen  times.' 

The  new  teasels,  as  they  are  wuited, 
are  put  in  at  the  top  of  tihe  a^^MHatss. 
and  gradui^ly  get  removed  lower  and 
lower,  till,  by  t£e  time  they  have  gene 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  tte 
wheel,  they  are  pretty  well  used  i^ 
Children  pick  them  clean  when  1^ 
with  the  nap  trcmi  the  cloth,  and,  irkm 
they  are  softened  by  the  moisture,  dryng 
restores  their  dasticity.  Even  thou^ 
serving  a  dozen  times  nearly,  as  &t 
man  tdls  us,  the  consumption  of  tea- 
sels must  necessarily  be  kan^nse.  k 
procession  of  ten  or  twelve  waggons  laden 
with  teasels  is  not  an  unfirequent  si^^  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  null  gates.  The 
number  in  daUy  use  is  immense.  The 
number  in  store  is  this  countless  quanyi^ 
many  times  multiplied.  The  store  is  in 
the  open  air.  We  are  led  out  of  the 
factory  to  a  large,  open,  wooden  erection. 
Ready  for  use,  and  already  fixed  in  ^dr 
frames,  tiiey  are  here  kept  in  vertical 
racks,  readiing  a  good  height  above  the 
ground,  like  the  receptacles  icx  ^cases' 
not  in  use,  at  a  large  printing  <^Gu9e. 
Neighbouring  counties,  *more  than  CUo's- 
tershire,  supply  the  teasds.  Somerset- 
8hu*e  is  <me  of  the  clnef  places  of  their 
cultivation.  Capricious  in  their  yi^, 
th^  sometimes  double  or  triple  tl^  al- 
ways heavy  item  on  their  account  in  the 
ba&nce-sheet  of  a  dotii  &ctory.  When 
the  teasel  harvest  has  faikd,  from  bU^t 
or  other  causes^  they  have,  gone^Aa  hii^ 
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B»  j£4  a-lmshd.  Their  common  value 
Ls  twenty  shillii^.  No  wonder,  then, 
tli&t  mano&cturers  hare  tried  hard 
to  fi.nd  some  instmment  less  whimsical 
in  its  supply,  and  less  perishable  when 
obtained,  to  dress  the  fsice  of  their  cloth. 
The  achievement  is  not,  however,  an  easy 
one.  To  blend,  in  any  artificial  contriv- 
ance, the  beautiful  elasticity  of  the  teasel 
liook,  which  yields  to  the  cloth  without 
injoring  it,  with  the  stlfiuess  and  strength 
which  render  it  more  durable  than  one 
w^ould  think,  has  been,  and  promises  to 
be  yet  awhile,  unsuccessful. 

Liooking  at  the  cloth  after  the  teasels 
hare  done  their  offioe  upon  it,  we  see 
how  nicely  aU  the  ends  of  the  wool  have 
been  booked  out  and  laid  straight,  so  as 
to  form  the  nap.    There  is  now  a  face 
upon  the  material    Still,  it  is  not  yet  *  a 
superfine  article.'    The  teasels  have  done 
their  duty  like  faithful  servants;  but, 
though  they  have  pulled  out  a  ^nap' 
from  the  substance  of  the  cloth,  they 
could  not  insure  that  all  the  ends  should 
be  of  equal  lengtii.    The  whole  surface 
has  next  to  be  sheared.     *  Is  there  really 
no  end  at  all  to  these  machines?'  we 
cried,  half  in  soliloquy,  half  to  our  inde- 
fatigable pione«r.   There  was,  indeed,  rea- 
son for  the  ejaculation.    Again,  a  great 
i^[>artment  astonished  us  with  a  sight  of 
a  multitude  of  shearing  machines.    The 
first  workman  we  greet  is  so  obligii^  as 
to  stop  his  work,  to  show  us  how  he  con- 
triver to  take  the  superfluous  fioss  and 
long  ends  from  the  beaver  surface  that 
the  teasels  made.    Under  his  tuition,  we 
find  that  the  cutting  part  of  his  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  roUer,  round  which 
wind  spiral  sharp  edges.    As  the  roller 
revolves,  it  presents  these  edges  to  a  fixed 
horizontal  blade.   Meeting  together,  they 
act  as  several  sharp  sdssors,  cutting  clean 
off  anything  going  near  enou^  as  the 
workman  satisfactorily  proved  by  an  ex- 
periment with  a  sheet  of  paper.    The 
operative  hooks  the  cloth  with  about 
'    half  a  dozen  hooks  across  its  breadth,  and 
sets  the  machinery  a-going.    While  the 
cloth  passes  under  the  cutting  instru- 
ments, he,  with  a  youtl^il  assistant, 
starts  to  another  machine  to  do  the  same 
things.    Each  man  takes  charge  of  two 
machines.     It  is  wonderful  how  dewi 
diaved  the  f&ce  of  the  cloth  is  after  going 
under  the  blade  of  this  unusual  barber. 
We  could  recommend  some  of  our  friends 
seized  by  the  hirsute  q)id«aic,  to  try  the 
same  artist  on  their  chias.    Sometimes 


the  cloth  is  teaselled  twice  .imd  sheared 
twice,  before  we  have  in  good  faith  *a 
superfine  article.' 

We  follow  it  very  little  further.  One 
more  room,  and  we  have  traced  it  through 
most  of  its  stages.  Several  big  presses 
are  giving  the  cloth  a  good  squeeze, 
which,  as  if  tiieir  affection  were  very 
strong,  they  will  keep  up  for  a  whole 
day.  This  pressing  will  take  out  all  the 
creases,  and  reduce  the  bulk,  and  leave 
the  cloth  ready  for  packing. 

In  going  through  one  spacious  room 
after  another  in  this  gigantic  factory,  we 
could  not  but  admire  how  gradually  steam 
is  invading  the  domain  of  water-power, 
and  of  the  hand.  The  three  giants  work 
here  pretty  harmoniously  while  they  are 
really  at  it,  but  it  is  plain  that  hand  la- 
bour is  *  getting  smaller  by  degrees,  and 
beautifully  less.'  Water  power,  too,  a 
big  brother  of  hand  labour,  is  destined  to 
annihilation  some  day,  not  long  hence; 
for,  while  it  has  to  give  constant  battle  to 
its  vigorous,  hissing,  and  hot  kinsman, 
steam,  the  source  of  its  strength-^he 
stream  that  flows  by — ^has  been  for  some 
time  fEuling.  Such  a  tremendous  place 
as  one  of  these  cloth  factories  takes  as 
long  a  time  to  revolutionise,  as  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a  R^orm  BilL  Revolution 
is  gmng  on,  notwithstanding.  Two  great 
steam-engines,  of  45-horse  power,  are 
clutdiing  hold  of  one  department  after 
another,  till  some  future  day  will  hail 
them  as  lords  paramount  over  the  whole 
of  the  works.  Modem  improvements, 
unhappily,  too  often  increase  the  risk  of 
accident.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a  year 
ago,  that  tiie  bursting  of  a  steam-boiler 
tore  down  and  laid  in  ruins  a  lai^e  corner 
of  Messrs  Marling's  mill.  The  old  guide 
referred  to  it  as  a  /earful  catastrophe. 
Tet  it  is  not  in  these  unusual  accidents 
that  injury  is  to  be  so  much  apprehended. 
Wh«:e  such  a  huge  amount  of  machinery 
is  accumulated,  occasional  accidents,  how- 
ever pitiful,  seem  to  be  unavoidable. 
Printed  warnings  and  rules  are  put  up  in 
every  available  spot,  which,  if  attended 
to,  would  doubtless  prevent  all  accident. 
But  it  is  more  than  we  shall  find  or  can 
expect  in  human  nature,  that  people  will 
be  thoughtful  at  idl  times.  A  moment's 
carelessness  at  the  S(aibMing  or  carding 
engines  might  fearfully  lacerate  a  poor 
girl's  hand,  and  the  other  machines  in 
motion  show  no  mercy  towards  the 
thoughtleas,  and  have  no  pity.  The  ma- 
diiaa  whose  name  we  daore  not  mention 
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to  ears  polite,  would  play  havoc  with  a 
limh,  and  tear  it  into  sausage-meat  very 
expeditiously.  This  terrible  engine  luckily 
works  in  a  box,  and  we  can  only  see  its 
^ects  upon  the  wool,  and  hear  its  inter- 
nal working. 

We  are  now  about  to  leave  this  busy 
hive.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  *  hands,* 
men  and  women,  so  closely  occupied,  that 
they  could  not  f^ord  more  than  one  look 
up,  however  long  we  staid  watching 
their  quick  movements.  Trying  to  find 
the  manager,  to  whom  we  were  indebted 
for  our  admission,  we  play  hide-and-seek 
amongst  the  offices  for  a  time,  and  then 
find  that  he  is  off  amongst  the  work- 
people somewhere.  Masters  and  mana- 
gers, clerks  and  operatives,  labourers  and 
machines,  stop  not  a  moment  till  the 
steam  is  turned  oflf  at  night.  We  never 
saw  so  large  a  number  of  people  so  com- 
pletely engaged.  Perhaps  ttm  excessive 
occupation  accounts  for  the  courtesy  of 
the  manager  ending  with  the  admittance 
he  gave  us;  a  fact  a  little  disappointing 
to  us,  for  we  doubt  not  that  where  so 
large  a  number  congregates,  many  inte- 
resting incidents  might  have  been  told 
us  by  a  cultivated  and  observant  man,  in 
the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  his  work- 
people, and  not  less  in  the  ofibrts  which 
good  masters  now  nearly  universally  make 
for  their  happiness  and  mental  welfare. 
We  were,  however,  left  to  ourselves  in 
our  perambulation.  Rambling,  without 
question,  wherever  we  pleased,  was  a 
privilege,  as  far  as  it  gave  us  opportunity 
to  make  a  most  leisurely  survey,  yet  it 
was  a  privilege  that  surprised  us  some- 
what, for  it  had  been  whispered  to  us 
that  the  western  manufacturers  are  apt 
to  view  with  jealousy  strangers  who  wish 
to  see  their  works. 

The  picture  we  have  sketched  of  Messrs 
Marling's,  though  lengthy,  is  incomplete. 
Except  as  to  the  extent  of  the  works,  it 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE    NSW    HOME. 

Thobnhill  was  small,  it  could  not  be 
denied;  it  was  old-fashioned  also;  which 
is  to  say,  that  its  quaintness  of  construc- 
tion was  balanced  by  certain  peculiarities 
^ich  conventional  flEistidiousness  might 


even  decry  as  inconvenient.  It  had  nar- 
row passages,  a  steep  staircase,  low  ceil- 
ings, clumsy  doors;  and  a  general  want  of 
what  auctioneers  call  *  ornamental  fini^/ 
was  perceptible  in  every  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  in- 
disputable that  it  was  a  bright,  sunny, 
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would  serve  for  any  of  tbe  numerooscS' 
tabli^ments  of  the  kind  in  Wihsibii^ 
Glo^stershire,  and  the  vicinity.  W« 
have  been  over  the  largest  these  conntia 
can  boast.  Of  the  trsMding  transactiMg^ 
vast  as  they  are,  and  of  the  system  (I 
business,  it  has  not  been  oor  piY>vinfie  to 
speak.  We  heard  the  other  day  the  casml 
remark  of  a  Northampton  prince  of  leathet, 
which  showed  the  nature  of  business,  lod 
exemplified  what  is  also  done  in  cktfa. 
Some  one  said  to  him,  *  This  loss;  of  19,000 
men  at  Varna  will  make  you  busy  in  the 
boot-and-shoe  line!' — *Busy!  Why,  it 
was  but  a  day  or  two  ago  we  refused  an 
order  of  60,000  pairs,  because  we  were 
already  so  full  of  work  ! '  It  is  by  home 
illustrations  that  the  magnitude  d  the 
princely  doings  of  our  manufacturers  can 
be  best  understood.  There  are  cloth  k«ds 
as  well  as  cotton  lords.  Each  of  the  miQs 
maintains  a  corps  of  itinerant  ambassa- 
dors, who  negotiate  with  the  drapers  all 
over  the  land,  and  are  the  medium  of  i 
communication  between  the  magnates  of 
the  mill  and  the  heads  of  wholesale  houses. 
As  to  the  healthiness  of  factory  work, 
we  speak  with  feeling,  yet,  withal,  with 
great  diffidence.  Great  part  of  it  is  done 
with  the  cloth  in  a  moist  state.  Tbe 
work-people,  on  the  whole,  seem  healthy, 
except  the  women  at  the  power-loom& 
We  could  not  decide  as  to  their  healthy 
looks.  Hands  and  faces  were  dyed  as 
deep  as  the  cloth  they  were  weaving: 
Many  had  the  ^  blue  disease,'  and  the  rest 
the  *  black  fever.'  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  various  strong  smells  through  which 
we  passed  to  be  quite  innocuous  to  those 
who  breathe  them  all  day  long.  Of  the 
eflfect  upon  ourselves,  we  are  bound  to 
add,  that,  unless  we  were  predisposed  to 
fever,  this  morning's  catering  for  our  read- 
ers' entertainment  cost  us  several  weekaf 
inaction,  too  much  of  which  was  spent  in 
bed. 
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"Httle  place,  and  home-like  as  a  nest. 
Moreover,  Miss  Blackburn  had  taken  a 
genial  pride  and  interest  in  arranging  it, 
both  within  and  without.    Her  servants 
had  been  busy  among  the  rooms,  until  the 
floors  and  walls,  furniture  and  draperies, 
absolutely  glistened  with  snowy  cleanliness 
— ^the  loveliest  of  household  decorations. 
The  garden,  too — the  little  domain 
"which  surrounded  the  tenement — was 
green  and  gay  as  spring  verdure  and  April 
blossoms  coidd  make  it,  and  as  neat  and 
"well  ordered  as  could  be  effected  by  a 
"week's  labour  of  Miss  Blackburn's  gar- 
dener, Joy,  a  person  enthusiastic  in  the 
"theory,  but  somewhat  over-deliberate  in 
the  pi-actical  department  of  his  profession. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  the  travellers  were  to  arrive,  Joy 
and  his  mistress  stood  on  the  tiny  lawn 
in  front  of  Thornhill  (Dottage,  contemplat- 
ing the  general  effect  of  their  combined 
preparations.  The  finishing  touch  had  just 
been  put  to  the  garden;  Joy  had  mowed 
the  grass,  closely,  evenly,  with  the  tender 
nicety  on  which  he  prided  himself;  and 
now,  having  swept  up  the  last  fragments, 
and  deposited  them  in  his  wheelbarrow, 
be  gazed,  broom  in  hand,  his  large  black 
eyes  quite  pensive  with  satisfaction. 

*  I  think  that's  about  as  fine  as  it  can 
be  done,  ma'am,'  was  his  observation,  as 
he  wiped  his  forehead;  'and  them  beds 
look  well,  too,  now,  don't  they  1  I  like  to 
see  *em.  Them  anemones  are  the  proper 
sort;  and  as  for  that  'ricula  of  oum,  I 
don't  know  I  ever  see  such  a  free  blower, 
and  such  a  blossom !  Why,  it's  as  big-^ 
not  to  say  bigger — than  the  Crown  Prince 
that  gained  the  prize  last  year.  Oh,  it's 
a  pretty  thing !     I  like  to  see  it.' 

'  Yes,  Joy,  we've  done  very  well,'  re- 
marked Miss  Blackburn,  complacently. 
*  The  place  looks  very  bright  and  pleasant; 
I  think  they  will  like  it.' 

'There's  not  another  such  a  bit  of 
ground — to  say  for  flowers — in  the  parish, 
'cept  oum,'  Mr  Joy  pronounced.  '  I  al- 
ways thought  the  plaits  took  uncommon 
well  to  this  bit  of  ground.  They  growed 
clean  and  healthy  hke,  even  when  there 
wam't  a  soul  to  look  after  'em;  and  the 
mignonette,  and  sweet  peas,  and  such, 
they  come  up,  self-sowed,  every  year. 
You  see,  it's  the  right  aspect — doo  south 
— as  straight  as  it  can  stai'e.  There  isn't 
a  single  inch  o'  this  garden  that  don't 
have  its  partik'lar  drink  o'  sunshine  at 
some  time  o'  day;  and  bless  yer,  ma'am, 
sunshine's  everything  to  flowers.' 
Vol.  III. 


'  Very  true,'  assented  Miss  Blackburn, 
looking  at  her  watch;  'and  now,  Joy,  we 
may  take  ourselves  home  again.  The 
family  will  most  likely  arrive  here  in  the 
course  of  an  hour.  We  have  done  our 
part;  we  have  no  further  business  on  this 
territory.  Pack  your  tools;  away  with 
you,'  she  cried,  with  a  hasty  sort  of  jocose- 
ness;  to  which  Mr  Joy  responded  slowly, 
as  was  his  wont,  by  giving  a  final  com- 
prehensive gaze  around  the  scene  of  his 
completed  labours,  and  then  lingeringly 
turning  away  to  collect  his  scythe,  and 
hoe,  and  other  implements,  flinging  them 
into  his  wheelbarrow,  one  by  one,  paus- 
ing between  whiles  to  pick  off  a  withered 
leaf,  or  a  dead  flower,  that  marred  the 
ordered  beauty  of  the  borders.  In  fact, 
his  proceedings  were  altogether  too  cir- 
cumspect, not  to  say  dilatory,  for  his 
mistress,  as  alert  in  her  movements  as  in 
her  glamce,  as  agile  of  body  as  active  in 
mind.  So,  with  a  last  despairing  injunc- 
tion to  her  retainer  to  follow  her  home 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Miss  Blackburn 
stepped  out  at  the  white  gate  into  the 
winding  lane  which  was  the  approach  to 
Thornhill. 

A  bridle  path  through  Hillington  wood 
led  to  her  own  abode.  To  gain  this,  she 
had  to  pass  the  dozen  scattered  cottages 
termed  'the  villsKge,'  and  the  long  pas- 
ture-field where  the  cricketers  played  in 
the  summer  time,  with  the  shallow  stream 
skirting  it  oh  one  side,  and  the  lino 
of  trees  marking  its  course;  the  trees, 
vital,  fresh,  renewed  in  their  spring  love- 
liness, so  that  it  made  the  heart  bound 
with  a  sense  of  joyous  life  only  to  look 
at  them.  Past  all  this,  she  descended 
into  the  thick  greenery  of  the  wood,  as 
into  a  sea,  deep  and  still,  with  strange, 
solemn  whispers  murmuring  through  it, 
and  now  and  again  the  rich  notes  of  a 
blackbird  throbbing  upon  the  silence. 

Through  the  vista  of  the  over-arching 
hazels,  Miss  Blackburn  saw  two  figures 
advancing  down  the  narrow  path  she  was 
ascending.  And  presently,  the  blackbird 
ceased  to  hold  sole  empery  of  sound  in 
the  quiet  wood. 

'  We  thought  we  might  meet  you.  We 
have  just  been  at  your  house.  They 
have  not  arrived  yet  V 

'No.  The  coach  is  not  due  till  six. 
They  will  be  at  least  an  hour  driving  from 
Castleton.  They  cannot  be  here  till  seven.' 

'  We  are  going  to  wait  for  them,'  said 
Miss  Selina  Grant.  'We  thought  you 
would  wait  too,  perhaps.' 

2o 
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^Oh,  no.  I  %IM  caU  some  timo  to- 
morrow. Qive  ray  kind  regards  to  Mis* 
Dyneror.    I  won't  detain  yon.* 

*  We  are  not  hurried/  observed  gentle 
Mrs  Grant;  *and,  Indeed,  I  should  have 
been  earlier,  but  for  my  letter.' 

^  Mamma  has  been  writing  all  day/ 
explained  her  daughter,  *  to  my  brother.' 

'Ah!' 

Miss  Blackburn's  onward  step  and  her 
attention  were  both  arrested. 

'This  morning's  post  brought  me  a 
long  letter  firom  my  boy/  cried  the  mo- 
ther, her  face  beaming,  Hhe  first  I  have 
had!  And  he  was  well,  and  happy — 
though  they  had  a  terrible  storm !' 

'The  first  letter ! '  repeated  Miss  Black- 
bum.  '  I  congratulate  you.'  She  pressed 
her  hand  with  cordial  sympathy.  '  Good 
news  to  greet  our  friends  with/  she 
added,  smiling. 

'Yes,  yes.  They  will  all  he  glad. 
They  all  loved  Edward.  Everybody  loved 
Edward.  Ah !  I  wish  you  had  seen  my 
Edward/  went  on  Mrs  Grant,  the  tears 
swelling  in  her  eyes. 

'  I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  him,  at 
no  very  distant  day,'  said  Miss  Black- 
bum,  genially,  as  she  took  leave  of  them; 
'  meanwhile,  don't  you  find  yourself  won- 
dering at  the  strange  new  happiness 
you  have  made  acquaintance  with  5  The 
first  letter — and  looking  for  other  let- 
ters  ' 

'  Ah,  you  understand  it  I '  and  the  mo- 
ther almost  embraced  her  in  her  delight. 
'  JoM  must  have  known  it,  tfou  must  have 
had  letters  coming  from  far,  like  bits  of 
the  life  that  had  b^n  torn  from  you  given 
back !'  she  cried,  graphic  in  her  earnest- 
ness. Too  graphic,  too  earnest,  perhi^ 
if  she  had  but  known.  Miss  Blackburn 
almost  snatched  away  her  hand. 

'Do  you  know  you  will  be  late,  very 
late/  she  said,  hurriedly;  'and  I— I  am 
expected  home.     Good- by.' 

She  looked  back,  smiling  in  adieu,  but 
it  was  a  forced,  painful  smQe.  Such  as  it 
was,  it  passed  unnoticed.^  Mrs  Grant's 
mind  was  filled  with  other^ thoughts,  and 
Selina  was  not  a  quick  observer. 

Onward  paced  Miss  Blackburn  through 
the  wood,  rapidly,  with  hasty,  impetuous 
footsteps,  rustling  the  last  year's  dead 
leaves;  a  mournful  sound  always— it 
made  the  blackbird's  song  more  plaintive, 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  whid  grew 
'  dirge  -  like.  Bat  soon  the  clear  white 
daylight  shone  at  the  end,  of  the  palb, 
framed  softly  in  the  bending  tHranches  <i 


tWb  yo«ng  becidi-trea^y  wiiich  Afeood  « ri 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  wood.  And 
Miss  Blackburn  emerged  into  the  free 
air  and  open  space. 

A  few  steps  now  brought  •  her  to  hcj 
home.  There  it  stood,  the  grey  old- 
fashioned  house,  with  its  many  narrov 
windows,  and  its  broad  flight  of  steps, 
and  massive  entrance-door  in  the  centre. 
It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  slofnog 
meadow,  to  which  two  or  three  grand  old 
oaks,  and  an  occasional  group  of  smalls 
trees,  gave  almost  a  park-like  appearance; 

Enterii^  her  domain  by  a  aide  widiei, 
Miss  Blackbum  for  the  first  time  slack- 
ened her  pace,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
slowly  ascended  the  slope.  Her  eyes  wext 
drooped,  she  did  not  look  before  her  at 
the  pleasant  home,  its  bright  flowcr-gsr- 
den  immediately  in  front,  and  its  shrub- 
beries and  grove  of  dark  firs  rising  be- 
hind. But  as  she  neared  the  house,  s 
large  greyhound,  which  had  been  lying 
couckani  at  the  door,  bounded  towards 
her,  with  its  peculiar,  hollow  bark  attuned 
into  something  that  sounded  joyoiss  and 
welcoming. 

'Ah,  Jess!  faithful  old  friend,'  said 
Miss  Blackbum,  as  she  stroked  the  head 
that  slid  itself  expectantly  under  h^ 
hand  for  the  caress.  She  went  on  in  a 
subdued  tone,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  her 
ewn  earnestness—'  Do  you  love  me,  Jess? 
do  you  care  for  mel  Will  you  fdways 
love  your  mistress  better  than  any  one 
besides  V 

Jess,  if  she  did  not  understand  the 
words,  comprehended  the  gentle  and  lov- 
ing murmur  of  the  voice,  and  responded 
by  a  look  of  exceeding  affection  from  her 
large  brown  eyes,  and  a  whine  expressive 
of  the  same,  after  the  fashion  of  dog  na- 
ture. 

'  You  do — you  will Pshaw !     If  I 

were  to  go  away,  you  would  foi*get  me  in 
a  month/  she  declared,  with  a  scornful 
laugh,  flinging  her  aside;  'which  is  al- 
lowing about  three  weeks'  longer  duration 
to  canine  memory  than  to  human  re- 
collection. In  with  you,  Jess.  Don't 
whine.  Oh!  I  believe  in  your  love! 
You  look  to  me  for  your  dinner  eveiy 
day.  A  fair  case  of  barter — and  this  is 
a  commercial  country,  and  you  are  a  dog 
of  integrity.  While  I  feed  you,  you'll 
love  me.  Isn't  it  so,  Jess?  Good  Joss 
*— honest  lassie !     In  with  you ! ' 

And  laughing  forth  these  exclamations 
— to  which  due  response  was  made  1^ 
Wild  leaps  and  J  loud  barkings-i-^the  mts- 
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trofii,  with  her  ddg,  passed   ov^  thf 
threshold  of  their  home. 

If  incessant  movement,  brisk  and 
hurried,  impulsive  and  energetic — and 
vocal  utterances  of  all  varieties,  shrill, 
clear,  loud,  deep,  and  rapid— -if  these  are 
constituents  of  cheerfulness,  then  was 
Thornhill  Cottage  a  scene  most  cheerful 
during  the  whole  of  the  dfl^  following  the 
arrival  of  the  Dynevor  femily. 

It  was  a  real  April  day — ^lustrous  with 
sunshine,  glistening  with  rain— -the  fitful, 
passionate  spring  raiiij  which  was  always 
£alling,  or  had  just  ceased  failUng,  or  was 
immediately  about  to  fall.  There  was  a 
fresh  breeze  blowing  from  the  80uth*west; 
it  came  across  the  sea,  and  bore  that 
peculiar  saline  aroma  in  its  breath,  which 
is  like  new  and  dearer  life  to  those  who 
loTe  it.  The  trees  swayed  to  and  fto 
with  an  elastic  vigour  that  was  healthful 
to  look  at.  The  light,  beautiftd  sjaring 
clouds — opal,  and  palest  grey,  and  white, 
and  yet  again  *  whiter  than  white* — ca- 
reered in  impetuous  troops  before  the 
wind;  dividing — meeting  again-*-blend- 
ing  with  fresh  groups — shapifig  them- 
selves into  new  forms  at  every  moment — 
BOW  iri-adiated  by  the  sunlight  into 
brightness  at  which  the  eyes  ached-^ 
now  subdued  again  into  a  softer  loteliness 
— and  anon  cushioning  on  their  breasts 
the  mystical  glory  of  a  rainbow. 

Within  doors  was  a  disquiet  less  vari- 
ously beautiful.  Order  was  not  to  be  esta- 
blished in  the  several  tiny  apartments  of 
Thornhill  Cottage  without  considerable 
expenditure  of  ejaculations  and  frettings, 
loudly  audible  doubts,  surprises,  hesita- 
tions, disappointments,  and  various  vo- 
luble manifestations  of  excitement  on  the 
part  of  Mrs  Dynevor.  That  lady  was  in- 
deed in  the  very  hey-day  of  delight,  all 
the  keener  that  the  superstition  was  duly 
kept  up  of  her  being  *  fidgetted  to  death, 
harassed  beyond  endurance,  with  more  to 
do  than  ever  could  be  done,  and  labours 
before  her  so  hopelessly  crowded  and  en- 
tangled, that  it  was  impossible  to  know 
where  a  beginning  should  be  made.' 
While  she  made  these  statements,  in 
divers  forms,  and  at  divers  times  and 
places,  Anne  was  busied  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  multifarious  duties  that 
now  more  than  ever  fell  to  her  share- 
busied  with  a  desperate  energy  and  ac- 
tivity that  appeared  never  contented  to 
be  still,  much  as  the  worn  face  seemed 
to  call  fop^rest.    In  the  gen«id  toil,  even 


Helen  wat  not  idle,  but  addressed  herself 
to  the  quieter  employment  of  arranging 
books  and  work-boxes,  pictures  and  flow- 
ers,  in  the  larger  of  the  two  sitting-rooms, 
thenceforward  to  be  styled  and  entitled 
*the  drawing-room.'  On  a  sofa  in  this 
room  Mr  Dynevor  reposed,  after  the  fa- 
tigue of  his  journey.  He  lay  beside  the 
window,  with  yesterday's  newspaper  in 
hie  hand,  from  the  perusal  of  which  he 
sometimes  looked  up  to  gaze  out  oa  the 
garden  and  the  green  lane  beyond,  and  the 
wide  stretch  of  landscape  beyond  that. 
Confusedly  mixed  in  his  mind  were  the 
items  of  public  intelligence,  so  long  fa- 
miliar to  him,  with  the  strange  newness 
of  the  scene  his  eyes  rested  on.  His  face 
wore  Ka  odd  look,  half-puzzled,  half-con- 
tented, and  he  occasionally  gave  utter- 
ance to  brief  observations,  and  frag- 
ments of  political  and  other  news, 
partly  to  himself  it  seemed,  as  well  as  to 
Helen. 

*Thi8  must  be  cold  enough  when  the 

wind  blows  from  the  north Another 

insurrection  in  Spain,  I  see.  Hum,  hum.* 
And  the  *  Times'  received  all  his  notice 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then,  looking  up 
snddenly,  he  would  be  struck  by  a  sense 
of  the  novelty  of  all  around  him,  into  an 
etclamation — *  There's  rain!  How  it 
pelts  those  gay-coloured  flowors;  what 
are  they  called,  Helen  1  Anne  told  me 
this  morning,  but  I've  forgotten.'  And 
he  listened  with  an  air  of  pleased  atten^- 
tion,  while  Helen  enumerated  all  the 
names  she  knew  or  remembered. 

'Look  at  the  trees,  how  they  are  rock- 
ing about  in  tlie  wind !  And  the  clouds, 
how  they  rudi  along;  What  a  sense  of 
motion — of  tumult,  they  give.  Here 
eomes  more  rain,  tjpoti  my  word,  your 
April  in  the  country  is  a  vehement  affair 
enough.  I  neter  saw  such  enthusiastic 
weather  in  my  life.* 

Ail  day  long,  the  two  children,  unno- 
ticed in  the  general  confusion,  wandered 
together  about  the  precincts  of  the  place, 
in  operi-eyed,  wondering  observation,  and 
almost  awed  into  quiet  by  the  newness  of 
their  position  and  environments.  Every 
commonest  incident,  every  small  detail, 
familiar  as  light  to  happy  country  chi^ 
dren,  was  marvellous,  mysterious,  to  these 
poor  little  exiles  from  nature.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  spring— -that  won- 
drous miracle  which  we  yearly  look  upon, 
scarce  less  wondrous  than  the  creation  of 
aw<»:ldontofchaofl.  They  knew  nothing 
jof  its  biistpry--jk(X)  infinitely  beautiful  niQ4 
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to  be  pathetic,  even  in  the  midst  of  all 
its  brightness  and  joyance.  The  first 
trembling  out  of  the  dark — the  first  thrill 
of  life  that  comes  to  the  waiting  earth — 
and  then  the  first  timid  peering  forth  of 
green  in  hedge  and  tree---all  these  were 
experiences  utterly  unknown  to  them. 
"Wh9  shall  estimate  the  value  of  such  un- 
consciously learned  lessons  in  a  child*8 
life  ?  They  knew  nothing  of  that  childish 
calendar  of  days  and  weeks,  which  dates 
from  eras  such  as  the  finding  of  the  first 
primrose — shearing  the  first  blackbird — 
or  when  the  ash-buds  relent  from  their 
blackness — and  the  first  swallows  come — 
and  the  wind  begins  to  rustle  in  the  trees, 
instead  of  complaining  and  crashing  among 
the  leafless  branches,  as  the  wintry  winds 
crash  and  complain.  They  were  strangers 
to  all  the  innocent  associations  which  a 
child  instinctively  loves  so  dearly — ^which 
becomes  so  entirely  interwoven  with  its 
life,  that  the  song  of  birds  and  the  ripple 
of  the  stream  are  as  a  second  language — 
and  flowers  and  trees  companions  super- 
human, not  the  less  beloved  that  there  is 
a  mystery  in  the  companionship. 

Children  bred  up  in  cities !  how  shall 
we  think  of  them,  but  in  tender,  regretful, 
reverent  pity,  as  of  angels  shut  out  of 
heaven  without  fault;  the  sinless  thrust 
among  the  sinful — ^the  pure  imprisoned 
in  corruption — ^the  inheritors  of  nature 
cruelly  kept  from  their  birth-right.  Poor 
little  things — stunted  in  mind — bereft  of 
the  fairer  half  of  the  faculties  God  set 
in  each  tiny  being— dwarfed,  deformed 
souls,  that  will  never  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  attain  to  their  full  altitude,  their 
complete  symmetry.  A  child  in  a  town, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
is  either  a  sad  little  alien,  a  forlorn  wan- 
derer in  strange  scenes;  or  else,  sadder 
yet,  becomes  by  habit  and  use  so  citizen- 
ised,  that  nature  is  the  most  foreign  of 
all  its  associations,  and  the  language 
she  speaks  is  incomprehensible  to  its  ears. 
Most  melancholy  orphanhood!  They 
who,  from  any  other  cause  than  direst 
necessity,  condemn  their  little  ones  to 
such,  have  surely  much  to  answer  for. 

But  a  new  life  has  dawned  for  Albert 
and  little  Grace.  They  have  not  passed 
out  of  the  white  realm  of  childhood  yet. 
There  are  niches  still  vacant  where  fair 
images  will  stand  in  the  festal  chambers 
of  their  hearts  —  whereinto,  long  hence, 
they  may  enter,  and  recognise  how  holy  is 
the  place.  They  may  even  now  begin  to 
learn  at  their  mother^s  knees,  and  love 


her  none  tlie  less  that  they  have  been 
estranged  from  her  so  long. 

On  that  first  day  all  was  too  mystm- 
ous,  and  too  new,  for  them  to  be  quite 
happy.  They  were  rather  daunted,  too, 
by  their  eariier  experiences.  Little  Grace 
had  an  adventure  in  the  lane,  with  a  Iwge 
sheep-dog  belonging  to  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  which  alarmed  her  greatly,  and 
almost  made  the  valiant  Albert  inclined 
to  run  away.  Did  such  fierce-looking 
animals  infest  that  longed-for  paradise— 
the  country  ?  Then  a  great  spider,  inno- 
cent enough,  but  terrible  to  their  unac- 
customed eyes,  dropped  on  Albert's  arm, 
and  vanished  up  his  sleeve — an  event 
which  occasioned  much  dismay  and  agi- 
tation. A  frog  leaped  in  their  path  as  tiiej 
were  walking  about  the  garden;  wid  an 
earwig  crawled  out  of  a  china  rose  that 
Grace  had  gathered,  and  was  f&stemDg'm 
her  frock.  Its  tiny  pincers  nipped  her 
finger;  and  the  fright,  more  than  the 
pain,  sent  tears  to  the  little  girl's  eyes, 
and  made  her  very  much  inclined  to  keep 
still,  and  not  to  wander  far  from  the  pro- 
tecting presence  of  her  sister  Anne,  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Towards  evening,  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal disturbances  in  and  about  Tboni- 
hill  Cottage  appeared  to  subside,  and  a 
calmer  spirit  reigned.  The  repose  that 
sunset  always  biings  hallowed  the  sky, 
and  made  serene  the  earth.  The  passion- 
ate gusts  of  wind,  and  weeping  rains,  had 
ceased;  grey  and  quiet  clouds  arched  in 
the  world,  save  where,  at  the  west,  a 
golden  gate  seemed  opening  wider  and 
more  glorious  every  moment. 

The  Dynevor  household  might  rest  now, 
since  all  was  done  that  need  be  done  that 
day;  and,  indeed,  every  one  seemed  glad 
of  a  temporary  cessation  of  confusion  and 
toil,  including  even  the  over-anxious  and 
mercurial  mistress  of  the  family.  Helen, 
after  newly  arranging  her  hair  and  dres^ 
sat  down  at  the  window  near  the  invalid's 
sofa — a  pretty  picture  of  industry,  her 
bright  curls  dropping  over  the  gay-coloor- 
ed  netting  with  which  she  was  employed. 
Mi's  Dynevor  leaned  back  luxuriously  in 
a  large  arm-chair,  a  position  rarely  as- 
sumed by  her  for  so  long  together  as  she 
seemed  content  to  maintain  it  on  this 
especial  evening.  There  is  a  quietude  in 
such  a  change,  as  from  London  to  the 
country,  that  insensibly  influences  evea 
the  most  restless.  Anne,  in  a  different 
way,  felt  this  influence  at  length  creeping 
into  her  soul,  filling  its  cold  spaces  with 
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soft,  comforting  calm — ^breathing  on  it 
like  a  loving  south  wind  on  troubled 
prater.  She  left  the  house,  and  went  out 
through  the  little  wicket  at  the  back  of 
"fche  garden,  on  to  a  wide  heath  on  which  it 
opened.  Her  face  wore  a  look  of  weari- 
ness, sad  to  see;  and  there  was  an  ex- 
pression in  her  dark  eyes,  eloquent  of 
cold,  hopeless,  blank  desolation. 

Slowly  she  ascended  the  slope — ^the 
grey,  evening  landscape  growing  before 
her  gaze  at  every  step.    It  was  one  of  a 
variety  peculiar  to  that  part  of  England, 
made  up  of  woodland  and  pasture,  occa- 
sionally broken    by  huge  stretches    of 
ploughed  lands,  rich  and  red,  or  waving 
green  with  the  young  corn.    Here  and 
there  came  in  a  bold  bit  of  bare,  bleak 
down,  and  abrupt  hills,  where  the  rich 
short  turf  was  darkly  green^  and  embossed 
by  clumps  of  furze,  or  flecked  with  patches 
of  sudden,  startling  whiteness,  where  a 
land-slip,  or  perhaps  the  remains  of  a  chalk- 
pit, betrayed  the  nature  of  the  soil.     So 
stretched  the  landscape — alternately  fair 
and  rugged,  quaint  and  pastoral,  like  the 
union  of  strength  and  beauty — of  a  Saxon 
warrior  with  an  Arcadian  shepherdess. 
Anne  looked  around,  and  drank  in  thhs- 
tily  the  influences  of  the  scene  and  of  the 
time.    The  amber  light  yet  lingering  in 
the  west,  of  the  April  sunset— the  clear 
notes  of  some  rival  blackbirds  in  the  ad- 
jacent wood — the  pureness  of  the  evening 
air,  sharp  and  wiry  though  it  was — ^and 
the  quiet,  cloudy,  mysterious  veil  of  twi- 
light, which  seemed  to  close  in  the  world 
as  with  visible  folds,  soft  and  gentle,  yet 
inexorable — all  these  sights,  sounds,  feel- 
ings, were  blended  together  in  Anne's 
mind,  and  were  henceforth  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  the  remembrance  of  that  first 
evening  in  the  country.    Her  eyes  gre7( 
calmer,  and  a  new  light  rose  in  them;  the 
sad  constrained  lines  of  the  mouth  re- 
laxed. So  she  stood  for  awhile,  less  think- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  than  looking  at,  and 
listening  to,  the  thoughts  visible  and  au- 
dible around  her.    Thus  she  was  dis- 
covered by  Albert  and  Grace,  who  came 
to  call  her  to  the  house,  where  Miss 
Blackburn  awaited  her,  they  said.    Anne 
hastened  to  return;  but,  even  while  she 
was  descending  the  heathery  slope,  the 
visiter  appeared,  advancing  to  meet  her, 
and  to  detain  her  where  she  was. 

*  Don't  stir  a  step !  These  moments  are 
too  precious;  it  is  wicked  to  waste  them 
ill-doors,'  cried  Miss  Blackburn,  in  her 
kind,  clear,  yet  sharp  tones.    The  voice 


came  upon  Anne's  ears  almost  like  a  fa- 
miliar sound.  Vividly  it  recalled  to  her 
the  day  of  the  picture-seeing — that  day 
of  brief,  sweet,  tremblmg  happiness. 

Her  face  flushed,  her  eyes  brightened, 
as  she  extended  her  hand  in  cordial 
greetmg.  Miss  Blackburn  noted  the 
])rief  gleam  of  sunshine  with  much  satis- 
faction, though  even  while  she  smiled  her 
pleasure,  the  light  faded,  and  left  the 
face  pale  and  grey  again.  Anne  had 
noticed  the  mourning  dress  of  her  com- 
panion, and  it  sent  a  chill  to  her  heart 
where  the  icy  consciousness  of  sorrow  was 
ever  present.  She  shivered  with  a  half 
fearful  desire  that  Miss  Blackburn  would 
speak  of  that  sorrowful  subject — ^would 
tell  her  perhaps  something  of  what  she  so 
yearned  to  know. 

Very  dimly  did  she  comprehend  what 
the  visiter  was  really  saying,  although  the 
clear,  rapid  utterance  scarcely  ceased  for 
a  moment. 

*  I  have  seen  your  mother  and  father, 
and  have  got  over  the  awful  ordeal  of  in- 
troducing myself  to  the  whole  family, 
and  now  I  have  only  to  give  a  brief  wel- 
come to  you,  and  then  depart  before  the 
way  grows  dark.  Welcome  to  Hilhng- 
ton !  But  you  don't  look  well,'  added 
she,  abruptly  and  impulsively,  and  then 
ceased  sfjeaking  with  equal  suddenness, 
as  if  vexed  with  herself  for  having 
spoken. 

*I  have  not  been  ill;  I  am  not  ill,' 
said  Anne,  simply. 

*  You  are  tired  then,  no  doubt.  Cela 
va  sans  dire.  A  family  i^  not  removed 
to  a  new  abode,  sixty  miles  distant  from 
the  old,  without  a  considerable  cost  of 
labour  and  exhaustion  to  the  elders. 
Well,  a  few  days  in  the  blessed  country 
air  will  set  all  that  right.  Are  you  not 
happy  to  be  freed  from  the  city  V  went 
on  Miss  Blackburn,  talking  very  fast,  and 
looking  towards  the  sunset  all  the  while. 
'Don't  you  feel  the  sense  of  freedom 
entering  at  the  open  gate  of  your  soul  al- 
ready? Are  you  not  glad  to  be  in  the 
country? 

'  Very  glad,'  replied  Anne.  She  tried 
hard  to  summon  up  some  degree  of  ani- 
mation, and  she  partially  succeeded.  '  I 
am  very  glad  also  to  see  you  again — ^to  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  being  with  you 
sometimes,  and  knowing  you.' 

'That's  right !'  put  in  Miss  Blackburn, 
with  blunt  heartiness.  '  I  hope  you  will 
hke  this  place,'  she  continued,  after  a 
brief  pause.  '  I  do;  but  then  I  have  lived 
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my  life  id  it  and  to  it,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  for  me  there  ia  a  radiance  In  its 
colours,  and  a  music  in  its  sounds,  such 
as  I  see  and  hear  nowrhcre  else.  I  don't 
expect  new-comers  to  share  my  insight. 
They  don't  see  the  enchanted  halo  of 
childish  and  girlish  memories  crowning 
every  tree  and  every  hill-top;  sleeping  in 
every  dell,  and  glade,  and  slope,  so  that 
to  look  on  the  visible  landscape  is  to  read 
chapters  in  history — the  great,  little  self- 
history  which  is  so  sweet,  so  sad,  so  irre- 
trievable, inexorable,  and ^ 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  laughed. 
She  was  amused,  she  said,  to  catch  her- 
self in  the  midst  of  such  a  finely  melo- 
dramatic sentence  and  voice.  Those  who 
knew  her  well,  might  have  justly  thought 
that  it  was  rather  a  frequent  habit  of 
hers,  this  forgetting  herselJf  whilst  speak- 
ing, until  she  burst  forth  with  a  warmth 
and  earnestness  that  seemed  strange  Mid 
uncalled-for.  Anne  was  not  yet  so  ex- 
perienced in  her  new  friend's  idiosyncrasy, 
as  not  to  be  a  little  startled  at  the  abrupt 
flash  of  something  almost  tragic  which 
had  for  an  instant  appeared  in  her  fkee 
and  manner. 

It  was  all  gone,  however,  now.  Miss 
Blackburn  resumed  speaking  quite  calmly 
and  equably.  *A  little  higher  up  this 
hill,'  she  said,  *  you  have  a  view  of  the 
sea.  It  is  only  a  mile  off,  yet  it  looks 
very  far  and  out  of  reach,  as  the  distant 
sea  always  does  to  those  who  have  made 
a  friend  of  it,  and  love  to  be  closely  be- 
side it,  watching  its  changes,  and  study- 
ing its  looks  and  sounds,  as  we  cfo  study 
what  we  love.  From  this  distance  it- is 
only  a  long  line  of  light,  or  a  dark  leaden- 
like  streak  on  the  horizon,  colouriess, 
lustreless — a  blank  mysterious  hiatus  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sky.  Yet  it  is 
pleasant  to  gaze  even  at  that,  for  it  is 
the  sea,  and  I  know  it,  and  can  feel  its 
influence.    Cannot  you  V 

*Yes,'  replied  Anne,  looking  towards 
the  dim  distance  with  a  troubled  look. 

*Well,  I  want  more  than  that  t/€s. 
Don't  you  love  it?  Don't  you  feel  at  rest 
under  its  influence  1  I  ought  to  apolo- 
gise,' she  added,  laughing,  *for  being  so 
unceremoniously  catechetical;  but  I  feel 
as  if  I  ought  to  know  more  than  I  do 
about  you — that  is,  of  the  inner,  intan- 
gible 1/ou — and  I  am  impatient  of  the  ini- 
tiatory part  of  acquaintanceship.  I  like 
to  plunge  in  rriedias  res  at  once.  And 
80  —    Do  you  love  the  sea  T 

*  I  fear  it,'  said  Anne,  hesitatingly;'  *  it 


looks  to  me  strange,  awfol,  teh-^e,  like 
thonder  made  vkibla' 

*Ah!'  said  Miss  Blaekbarn,  thought- 
fully, and  paused  for  a  moment.  She 
continued,  in  a  musing  tone — *  I  nev« 
met  with  any  one  who  fully  shared  with 
me  in  my  feeling  for  the  sea,  except  Wal- 
ter Avame.    He  loved  it — ^loves  it  dearij.' 

Anne  made  no  reply. 

*  Poor  fellow,  I  suppose  he  may  be  at 
t^is  very  minute  sailing  on  it.  It  is  a 
sad  coming  home,  leaving  his  motiiei'i 
grave  behind  him.' 

*  I  was  grieved  to  hear,'  began  Anne, 
in  a  constrained  voice,  which  softened  ai^ 
melted  as  she  concluded — ^  to  hesur  of  his 
trouble.' 

*Did  you  know  Mrs  Avame  V  Anne 
shook  her  head.  *She  was  my  dear 
friend  from  early  girlhood.'  And  h&n 
Miss  Blackburn's  voice  faltered. 

Impulsively,  Anne  took  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  in  her  own. 

*  It  nmst  have  been  a  great  sorrow  to 
you,'  she  said,  softly. 

*Yes,  it  has  been — ^it  is,'  answered 
Miss  Blackburn,  with  hard  brevity,  though 
looking  into  her  face  almost  with  tender- 
ness the  while.  Then,  with  sudden  ani- 
mation, she  turned  towards  the  house. 
*Do  you  know  that  it  is  getting  quite 
late  1  The  sunset  glow  has  almost  lefl 
the  sky,  and  the  air  grows  chill.  Yoa 
must  go  in,  and  I  must  wend  nij  way 
homewards.  I  have  not  far  to  go.  My 
home  is  distant  from  yours  only  a  plea- 
sant half-mile.  I  shall  show  you  the 
way  to  it,  I  hope,  very  soon.* 

They  walked  slowly  on.  Anne  did  not 
hear  much  of  what  her  companion  was  say- 
ing. She  was  trying  to  raise  her  courage 
to  the  point  d  asking  a  question.  *  J^ 
you  say  Mr  Avame  was  travelling  still?' 

*  He  is  on  his  way  back  to  England.  I 
expect  he  will  sH*rive  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  I  wanted  him  to  come  and  stay 
with  me  for  a  week  or  two,  but  I  am 
afraid  he  will  not  be  persuaded,  frona  the 
tone  of  his  last  letter  to  me.  He  seems 
to  have  determined  on  leaving  Englimd 
altogether  for  some  years,  directly  he  has 
completed  the  arrangements,  and  fulfilled 
the  duties  devolving  upon  him  by  his 
mother's  death.  I  wish  he  would  stay 
at  home.  I  don't  like  these  self-imposed 
unnecessary  exiles,  though  I  suppose  he 
has  some  plan  in  view  connected  with 
expatriation.  He  is  not  a  man  to  snfier 
his  life^  to  degenerate  into  aimlessness,  ctr 
to  let  time  lie  Mow  for  long,  becmuse 
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oTie  of  his  first  aims  has  foiled  him.  But 
■this  has  been  a  heavy  trial  to  him — 
lieavier  than  even  I  antidpated,  with  all 
my  knowledge  of  his  love  and  devotion 
for  his  mother.* 

*  Has  he  been  ill?'  Anne  asked. 

'  No.  I  almost  wish  he  had.  Physical 
exhaustion  often  offers  a  safe  outlet  for 
ruental  disturbance.  Th^re  is  something 
far  more  wrong  with  him  than  that. 
"With  all  his  bravery,  it  peeps  out  now 
and  then  in  careless  sentences^  in  un- 
tbought-of  words.  It  is  rather  a  ne- 
gative than  a  positive  change  that  I 
perceive  in  his  letters.  There  is  an 
absence  of  what  used  to  be.  But 
after  all,  I  may  be  needlessly  anxi- 
ous. It  is  only  natural  that  under  the 
first  dark  shadow  of  such  an  affliction,  all 
should  seem  not  only  discoloured,  but 
distorted.    Yet  I  wish  I  oould  see  him.' 

'You  wiU,  will  you  not,  before  he 
leaves  England  f 

'I  don't  know;  I  shall  try,*  replied 
Miss  Blackburn,  absently. 

They  were  now  standing  by  the  garden 
gate,  which  led  into  the  lane.  The  vi- 
siter held  out  her  hand. 

*  We  seem  to  have  entered  into  rather 
dreary  subjects  of  conversation,'  she  ob- 
served, smiling.  *And  now  I  must  de- 
part as  quickly  as  may  be.  Good-by;  I 
shall  see  you  again  soon.'  She  retained 
for  a  minute  the  hand  she  had  taken,    '  I 


am  ashamed  of  my  own  want  of  thought,' 
she  exclaimed,  vehemently;  *you  are 
quite  cold  and  pale,  with  being  out  so 
long  in  this  chill  twilight.  Pray  go  in 
at  once;  I  shall  wait  at  this  gate  till  you 
have  entered  the  house.' 

Anne  said  *  good-night'  quietly,  and 
quietly  turned  away.  A  bright  fire-light 
was  shining  from  the  uncurtained  win- 
dow of  the  cottage,  showing  the  group 
gathered  about  the  hearth.  It  looked 
cheery,  home -like,  Miss  Blackburn 
thought,  as  she  stood  watching  the 
slender  and  unusually  erect  figure  of 
Anne  move  slowly  up  the  path,  towards 
the  glow  of  light  and  warmth. 

*  Happy  girl;  she  is  going  homeP  the 
watcher  murmured  to  herself.  *  Troubled, 
anxious,  she  may  be;  nay,  she  is — I  can 
see  it.  But  sweetening  all  sorrow,  sooth- 
ing all  pain,  she  has  the  dear  blessing  of 
home,  and  the  dearer  knowledge  that  she 
is  loved,  tha't  she  is  necessary  to  other 
lives  and  other  happiness  than  her  own. 
I  do  not  compassionate  her,  sad  though 
she  looked  just  now.  I  could  almost 
envy  her,'  Miss  Blackburn  said,  hurriedly 
pressing  her  lips  together. 

So  Anne,  the  happy  and  the  envied, 
passed  in  at  the  open  door  of  her  home, 
and  Miss  Blackburn's  quick,  firm  foot- 
steps presently  sounded  sharply  on  the 
stillness,  as  she  went  on  her  way  through 
the  darkening  twilight 
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He's  cone  !   I'm  alone  !   Ochone ! 

And  where — he  would  never  tell; 
Ard  these  eyes,  now  dim  as  the  wan  twilight, 

Were  once  bine  as  the  heather-bell. 
Be  fell  like  a  star-beam  o'er  my  path. 

And  siWer'd  our  mountain  cot: 
But  the  mountains  now  look  grave  and  chill; 
No  music  is  left  in  the  wailing  lill; 
Like  a  tomb,  I  am  left  all  loi.e  and  still, 

Heart- weeping  my  altered  lot. 

Biiehtly  the  Earth  laugh 'd  out  to  see 

Her  true-returning  Sun, 
As  I  chmb'd  to  the  purple  mountain's  scalp, 

"When  the  day  had  scarce  begun. 
From  its  fearsome  height  I  hoped  to  see, 

Throueh  some  valiey,  my  love  retumixig. 
But  I  only  saw  the  silent  lake, 
And  the  kine  to  its  brink  their  pathway 

take, 
And  their  gentle  thirst  so  cooHy  slake, 

Whtht  my  heart  lay  fiercely  burning. 


Then  I  clove  the  waves  of  the  deep  Guitane, 

Alone  in  our  fairy  boat, 
And  soon  o'er  its  blackest  depths  I  lay, 

Sad-mnsingly  afloat. 
An^-l  gazed  with  awe  down  the  silent  gloom, 

Till  shadows  sway'd  to  and  fro, 
And  visions  fair  of  my  love's  young  prime. 
Of  my  youthful  hopes,  and  a  happier  time. 
Of  njy  broken  heart,  and  my  lover's  crime. 

Gleam 'd  up  from  the  deeps  below. 

I  had  a  thought  to  leap  adown. 

And  solace  my  cares  for  aye. 
But  a  holy  calm  stole  through  my  soul. 

And  1  humbly  knelt  to  pray. 
Earlh  fled,  and  a  glin  pse  of  heavenly  rest 

Through  my  streaming  eyelids  e^hone; 
Bo  1  calmly  wait  for  the  blissful  time 
When  the  angels  shall  ccme  from  the  golden 

clime; 
y^  I  sometimes  think  of  my  ycuthfW  Jf  inr.e, 

An^ grieve  I'm  a1on«.    Ochone  f 
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*  Star  of  the  brave,  whose  beam  hath  shed 
Such  glory  o'er  the  auick  and  dead ! 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit. 
Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  greet !  * 


The  rights  and  separate  existence  of  the 
ancient  French  noblesse  perished  virtually 
in  that  memorable  storm  of  honest  enthu- 
siasm (honesty  is  not  invariably  the  best 
policy),  when,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
August,  1789,  the  National  Assembly  re- 
pealed the  whole  feudal  system,  from  baro- 
nial rights  and  ecclesiastical  tithes,  down 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  provinces 
and  corporations.  By  a  subsequent  and 
more  special  repeal  (that  of  19th  June, 
1790),  the  same  Assembly  abolished  the 
use  of  all  nobiliary  titles— r<i  measure 
finally  consummated  by  the  decree  of  30th 
July,  1791,  cancelling  the  existence  of  all 
orders  of  knighthood.  The  storms  of  en- 
thusiastic theory,  however,  were  soon 
8?rallowed  up  and  hushed  by  those  of 
practical  and  stern  reality.  The  newly- 
constituted  nation  was  so  hotly  tried  in 
the  first  brunt  of  its  novelty,  so  thoroughly 
annealed  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  revolu- 
tionary experiment,  that  it  veered,  half- 
unconsciously,  as  it  were,  round  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started,  listening  with- 
out much  either  of  regret  or  emotion  to 
the  imperial  statute  of  the  1 1th  March, 
1808,  instituting  a  new  nobility,  with  the 
hereditary  titles  of  prince,  duke,  count, 
and  baron.  Now,  boldly  as  these  two 
dates  of  1789  and  1808  do  stand  out  in 
their  relief  of  opposition,  we  instinctively 
feel  they  are  bound  together  by  the  gene- 
ral philosophy  of  events,  and  can  therer 
fiire  afford  to  submit  to  the  contradiction 
they  involve  with  all  the  good  grace  of 
men  who  ground  their  submission  on  the 
notorious  fallibility  and  inconsisten(^  of 
our  common  nature.  But  our  feelings 
assume  quite  a  different  shade  of  acquies- 
cence, when  we  detect  a  spirit  of  daring 
hypocrisy  at  work,  tampering  with,  warp- 
ing public  morality,  and  endeavouring  to 
give  an  aspect  of  transcendent  reason  to 
national  inconsistency;  impudently  assert- 
ing, for  instance,  so  early  as  14th  May, 
1802,  and  in  presence  of  a  legislative 
body,  that  instituting  a  new  order  of 
knighthood  was  issuing  a  new  and  unde- 
hasable  coinage,  and  that  all  danger  of  re- 
turn to  the  past  was  more  than  sufficiently 
obviated  by  the  oath  binding  the  members 


of  the  new  and  honourable  order.  The 
oath  is  rather  an  early  specimen  of  that 
one-eyed  and  brazen  logic  which  was  so 
long  to  characterise  the  communications 
of  government,  and  was  in  substance 
nearly  as  follows: — '  Each  member  of  the 
order  shall  conceive  it  binding  upon  him 
to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  territory, 
the  laws  of  the  republic,  the  property  con- 
secrated by  the  republic;  to  combat,  iff 
short,  every  enterprise  tending  to  restore 
the  feudal  regime,  or  remve  those  tidet 
and  additions  which  were  its  concomitant 
attributes!^ 

Having  moralised  thus  far,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  our  own  conscience,  and  the 
benefit  of  that  of  the  public,  we  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of 
the  sudden  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  this 
same  honourable  order,  which  we  are  now 
enabled  to  do  through  the  satisfactory 
medium  of  a  recently  pubhshed  work, 
*La  Legion  d'Honneur,  son  Institution, 
sa  Splendour,  ses  Curiosit^s' — a  title 
whose  powers  of  attraction  are  further 
heightened  by  a  label  as  comprehensive 
as  it  is  ambitious — '  Memoires  pour  servir 
\  I'Histoire  de  France,  de  1802  ^  1815.' 
The  author  of  the  work — a  M.  Alexandre 
Mazas,  a  militaiy  writer  of  talent,  and 
who  has  already  distinguished  himself  by 
such  productions  as  *Les  Grands  Capi- 
taines  Fran9ais  du  Moyen  Age' — ogives  us 
to  understand,  that  the  publication  under 
review,  though  it  appeared  so  late  as  1854, 
was  really  begun  in  1842 — a  pledge,  at 
all  events,  of  its  impartiality.  In  fact, 
the  origin  of  the  order  and  decoration  is 
given  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
fustian;  while  the  hard-fought  fields  and 
bloody  feats  of  arms  of  which  the  honour- 
able gew-gaw  was  the  glittering  recom- 
pense, are  glanced  at  with  a  soldier's  eye, 
and  related  with  a  soldier's  earnestness. 
In  the  somewhat  lengthy  summary  we 
mean  to  lay  before  our  readers,  we  shall 
eschew  as  much  as  possible  the  labours  of 
Mars,  though  these  are  not  to  be  avoided, 
confining,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  greater 
portion  of  our  attention  to  such  learned 
or  literary  characters  as  received,  refused, 
or  were  refused  the  flattering  distinction. 
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The  idea  originated  with  Bonaparte,  first 
consul,  in  the  month  of  February,  1802. 
He  had  just  returned  to  his  favourite  re- 
treat MaJmaison,  from  the  Tuileries,  then 
the  centre  of  official  dinners  and  recep- 
tions, on  a  Monday  evening  at  six  o'clock, 
and  sat  down  to  table  immediately  on  his 
arrival.     He  had  been  ruminating,  it 
would  appear,  on  what  had  passed  the 
day  previous  at  the  Tuileries,  for  he  had 
scarcely  risen  from  his  meal  in  the  com- 
pany of  Be  S4gur,  Duroc,  Denon  (the  ar- 
tistic friend  I^dy  Morgan  used  to  puff 
so  much  about,  just  appointed  director  of 
the  museum),  Arnault  (a  hot  republican, 
in  his  tragedies  at  least),  Monge  (the  first 
inspector  of  the  Polytechnic  School),  &c., 
'when  he  all  at  once  entered  on  the  subject 
nearest  his  thoughts.    'Citizen  Monge,' 
was  the  consul's  abrupt  address,  as  he 
stood  within  the  circle  above  'alluded  to, 
'  I  did  not  see  you  yesterday  at  our  Sun- 
day's grand  reception,  when  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  foreign  powers  came  to  pre- 
sent their  respects  to  the  consuls  of  the 
repubUc  in  the  Tuileries  palace.'-^*  Citizen 
first  consul,'  replied  Monge,  *  I  was  busy 
communicating  to  the  different  professors 
of  the  school  the  regulations  for  the  course 
of  studies:  the  conference  lasted  the  whole 
day.' — *  Your  time  could  not  have  been 
better  employed.    So  brilliant  a  recep- 
tion,* resumed  the  first  consul,  after  a 
pause,  'had  not  yet  been  seen  since  the 
Tuileries  have  once  again  become  the  seat 
of  the  French  government.    The  republic 
being  at  peace  with  all  the  continental 
powers,  the  number  of  ambassadors  has 
increased;  the  list  of  foreign  envoys  was 
complete.     How  eagerly  the  beholders 
.  gazed  on  the  ambassadors  with  the  badges 
and   ribbons    of   their   various    orders. 
Denon,  didn't  you  remark  this  V — '  I  did; 
and  the  more  so,'  was  Denon's  reply,  '  as 
I  had  myself  a  fellow-feehng  with  the 
spectators.    It  must  be  allowed  that  those 
broad  and  showy  ribbons,  those  badges 
and  enamelled  crosses,  produce  a  fine 
effect:  they  complete  a  man's  dress.'— 
'There  spoke  the  artist,'  drily  observed 
Monge;   'your  crosses,  badges,  and  rib- 
bons are  mere  tinsel  toys ! ' — '  Tinsel  toys 
as  much  as  you  please,'  was  Bonaparte's 
rejoinder,  'but  if  people  are  fond  of  them: 
those  crosses  and  ribbons  are  the  outward 
symbols  of  human  greatness;  they  strike 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  impress 
them  with  involuntary  awe.*     Here  the 
first  consul  launched  out  warmly   in 
praise  of  the  cross  or  star  of  St  Louis, 


which  had  enabled  the  Grand  Monarqtie 
to  hold  out  against  combined  Europe  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  succession,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  Monge,  who  coolly  ob- 
served, it  might  be  as  well  to  revive  said 
cross  at  orvce.  The  hit  came  With  pecu- 
liarly bitter  effect  from  Monge,  who  was 
precisely  one  of  the  commission  from 
whose  report  the  convention  decreed  the 
suppression  of  the  cross  of  St  Louis,  on 
the  15th  October,  1793,  a  hundred  years 
after  its  institution  by  Louis  XIV.  The 
first  consul,  who  had  been  throwing  out  a 
feeler,  drew  it  in  at  once,  though  not  with- 
out darting  a  rather  significsmt  glance  at 
the  polytechnic  inspector.  A  dejwi  silence 
ensued,  which  was  broken  by  the  consul's 
proposing  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Few  minds  were  more  tena- 
cious of  a  purpose  than  Bonaparte's.  Two 
months  after  this  scene,  he  a  second  time 
mentioned  his  plan  of  creating  an  order 
similar  to  those  existing  in  the  different 
states  of  Europe,  and  this  before  the  privy 
coimcil,  and  in  presence  of  his  fellow- 
consuls,  when  he  dwelt  on  the  subject 
with  much  strength  and  perspicuity. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  of 
course.  Cambaceres  backed  Bonaparte's 
views,  however,  by  stating  that  no  re- 
public of  antiquity  ever  proscribed  distinc- 
tions. This  was  something;  but  a  clever 
and  more  availing  assistance  came  from 
the  acute  and  penetrating  Begnaud  de 
St  Jean  d'Angely,  who  very  seasonably 
remarked,  that  the  American  government 
thought  it  had  crowned  its  republican  in- 
stitutions by  creating  the  order  of  Cin- 
cinnatus !  This  silenced  opponents.  Bona- 
parte also  repeatedly  advocated  the  scheme 
in  the  council  of  state;  and  when,  after 
considerable  bickerings  and  opposition,  he 
was  again  taunted  with  attempting  to  in- 
troduce badges  of  distinction  which  were 
mere  toys  in  the  eyes  of  repubhcans,  he 
unceremoniously  replied,  that  toys  were 
what  men  wUl  be  led  by,  adding,  in  his 
usual  exaggerated  style  of  language, 
'  See  how  the  people  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  decorations  of  foreigners.' 
Within  a  few  months,  the  institution  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  won  the  assent  and 
sanction  of  the  three  deliberative  bodies 
of  the  state!  As,  however,  an  endow- 
ment of  six  million  francs  was  necessary 
to  the  founding  of  the  order,  one  of  the 
closing  articles  of  the  project  announced 
that  the  institution  should  be  finally  or- 
ganised on  the  23d  of  September,  1804 — 
in  the  course,  that  is,  of  something  more 
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tbsn  two  yetan.  Five  mootht  hetbtt  the 
expiry  of  this  delay,  Boiu^rte  bad 
assumed  the  imperial  crown !  Meantime 
the  precious  interval  had  been  vigorously 
put  to  use  by  malcontents  of  all  parties, 
in  the  way  of  jokes,  jests,  puns,  and 
quibbles  on  the  new  institution  of  honour. 
Moreau,  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden,  stood 
at  the  bead  of  the  republican  party.  He 
already  bore  the  victor  of  Marengo  no 
great  good-will;  the  future  order  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  diminish  his  aversion.  In  a 
public  dinner  he  gave  in  the  spring  of  1803, 
Moreau  had  his  cook  called  up,  and  told, 
in  presence  of  his  numerous  guests,  that 
he  had  positively  distinguished  himself,  in 
return  for  which  he  (Moreau)  meant  to  be- 
stow upon  him  a  saucepan  of  honour/ 
This,  though  not  of  the  very  first  order  of 
witticisms,  was  keenly  felt,  and  never  for- 
gotten by  Bonaparte.  The  royalists,  bow- 
ever,  shot  far  keener  shafts  than  the  rough 
republicans;  but,  as  they  were  more  law- 
ful game  than  the  latter,  the  first  consul 
was  not  slow  in  pouncing  upon  them. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  just  begun  to  see 
company  on  her  return  from  Germany. 
Her  salon  soon  became  such  a  focus  of 
royalist  opposition,  that  the  wary  Talley- 
rand, then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
found  it  too  hot  to  continue  his  visits. 
The  lady  herself  absolutely  emptied  the 
quiver  of  sarcasm.  When  any  public  or 
literary  character  entered  her  salocm,  the 
daughter  of  Necker  failed  not  to  apostro- 
phise him  thus:  ^Ehhienl  votis  ites  sans 
dauie  des  konor^s^  (you  are  among  the 
honoured,  I  presume);  rather  a  slippery 
compliment,  as,  by  running  t^e  two  latter 
vocables  together,  the  Mutation  amounted 
to  this:  V0V4  Stes  sans  doute  deshonor$ 
(you  are  dishonoured,  I  presume).  This 
was  too  good  a  thing  not  to  rt^ch  the 
ears  of  the  first  consul,  who,  never  over- 
gallant  in  his  dealings  with  the  fair  sex, 
speedily  took  his  measures.  He  view^ 
Madame  de  Stael  in  the  light  of  a  Ib- 
rdgner,  and,  laying  bold  of  a  simple  po- 
lice regulation,  ordered  her  to  quit  France 
on  the  shortest  notice.  Ko  intercession 
of  friends  could'  mitigate  the  dedsinn. 
Madame  de  Stael  left  Pans  in  company 
with  Benjamin  Constant,  also  involved  in 
her  disgrace,  and  ousted  on  ^the  same 
plea,  namely,  bis  being  a  foreigner.  Con- 
stant, in  fact,  was  the  descendant  of  a 
French  refugee  family,  and  Ixmi  at  Lau- 
sanne in  Switzerland.  Several  iqtpokit* 
msutstook  place  in  l^ncrw  in8titQtio& 
dvltitiig  the  existttsce  <^  the  rq^ic; 


Among  these  we  meet  with  the  Af^ 
gnish^  names  of  such  first-rate  genenlf 
as  Massena,  Jourdan,  Bernadotte,  &c, 
created  simple  members  of  the  Leg^ 
and,  to  our  no  small  surprise,  Moreau 
himself,  and  that,  too,  within  the  veiy 
same  year  on  which  he  had  pronnised  hu 
head-cook  the  culinary  honours  above  al- 
luded to.  But  consistency,  as  vre  stu^S 
more  than  once  have  occasion  to  observe, 
is  not  the  cardinal  virtue  of  Frendnnen. 
No  promotion,  however,  had  as  yet  taken 
place,  nor  did  any  occur  till  the  njonth  of 
June,  1804)  when  the  emperor  de^uttdied 
new  letters  to  the  existing  naemuersd 
the  order,  advertising  them  of  their  rise 
in  the  institution,  but  announcing,  at  the 
same  time,  a  change  of  oath,  one  of  alle- 
giance to  himself-— that  is,  instead  of  one 
(^  fealty  to  the  republic  The  itoUe 
(star),  as  it  was  originally  denominated, 
to  avoid  calling  up  certain  reminiscences 
of  the  croisf  or  cross  of  St  Louis,  to  which 
it  bore  an  undeniable  resemblance,  now 
exhibited  in  its  medaUion  the  ^gy  of 
Ki^leon.  This  must  have  been  galling 
enough  to  republican  feelings;  bat,  if  we 
except  a  few  subaltern  ofiicers,  who  sent 
back  their  brevet,  and  a  sprinkling  of  old 
l^islators,  ashamed  to  add  a  new  oath  to 
an  already  lengthy  list  of  similar  engage- 
ments, there  was  little  to  remark  in  tlie 
shape  of  protestation  even  from  those  who 
bad  played  prominent  parts  in  the  course 
of  the  revolution.  What  the  salary  con- 
nected with  said  institution  had  to  do 
with  this  general  hush,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  though  we  consider  it  an 
item  of  some  importance  to  add,  tiiat 
every  grand  officer  oi  the  order  was  en- 
titled to  five  thousand  fhwics,  every  com- 
mander to  two  thousand,  every  officer  to 
one  thousand,  and  every  l^onwy  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  per  annum. 
There  was  one  refusal,  however,  which 
made  some  noise  at  the  time.  Lemorder, 
the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  *  Agamem- 
non,* an  assiduous  guest  in  the  Bona- 
parte family,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
the  hero  of  Marengo,  received  his  first 
appointment  with  lively  gratitude.  His 
second,  sent  him  some  five  months  after 
the  first,  and  inferring  the  necessity  of  a 
new  oath,  was  too  much  for  the  choice 
republican.  He  returned  his  Inrevet  to 
the  secretary  for  the  home  department, 
accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  which  be 
stated,  in  lof^  and  eua^ic  terms,  that 
the  ^4&Besfi  of  his  prinoj^es  was  an  fa* 
s^moantaHe  bar  1;d  his  accepting. the 
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ieccfffttioii  on  mich  tenns.    Bat  diatent 
suloH  as  this  was  soon  drowned  in  the 
bustle  of  preparation  for  one  of  those  pio- 
tixresqiie  exhibitions  which  no  govern- 
ment here  thinks  it  safe  to  dispense  with. 
The  emperor  had  resolved  on  giving  out 
Ills  decoration  under  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  military  auspices.    The 
15  th  July,  1804,  was  set  apart  for  the 
ceremony,  which  came  off  with  great  idat 
at  the  In valides  Hotel;  the  emperor  seat- 
ing himself  on  a  throne  within  the  choir 
or  chancel  of  the  temple,  though  not  in 
his  imperial  robes,  as  no  coronation  had 
as  yet  taken  place.    High  mass  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pope^s  legate,  Cardinal 
0£4>rara.    After  the  gospel  ^or  the  day, 
and  a  speech  from  Jjacepede,  the  imnior- 
tal  Buffon's  successor,  in  which  England 
came  in  for  her  due  share  of  dignitied 
abuse  (her  dgrud perfidy  had  just  caused 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens),  the 
roil  of  grand  oflScers  was  called  over, 
Most  of  these  approached  the  throne,  and 
took  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  statutes, 
One  grand  ofiicer's  absence  w^  remarked 
— ^Augereau's.    He  was  a  declared  enemy 
to  the  new  batch,  and  after  attending 
th0  emper(»r  as  far  as  the  In  valides,  sepa- 
rated from  the  train,  remaining  in  the 
courtyard  with  some  sixty  officers,  classed 
like  hin^elf  in  the  list  of  mauvaises  titet 
(wrong-headed),  according  to  Bonaparte's 
own  expression.    A  greater  name  than 
Augcreau's  was  alike  wanting,  Lucien's. 
He  had  been  throughout  a  decided  advo- 
cate of  the  new  order,  but  at  the  distri- 
htttion  of  the  iqsignia  he  was  absent  in 
ItiUy,  whither  he  bad  abruptly  retired  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  in  consequence  of  a  rup- 
ture with  Napoleon.    After  the  oath  was 
individually  taken,  and  at  the  close  of 
divine  service,  two  large  basins— one  gold, 
the  other  silver — were  brought  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne.    These  contained  the  in- 
signia.   De  S4gur,  grand  master  of  the 
ceremonies,    having  taken   from    these 
basins  a  star  or  cross  of  each  metal,  de- 
livered them  to  the  grand  chamberiain 
9M  actor  of  all  works,  Talleyrand,  who 
conveyed   them    to    Louis    Bonaparte, 
Constable  of  the  Empire,  and  father  of 
li>e  present  emperw.     This  latter  per- 
sonage attached  said  decorations  to  the 
person  of  Napoleon,  when  the  vaults  of 
the  church  rung  with  acclamation.    After 
siich  high  and  solemn  sanction  as  this, 
w«  hear  UtUe  more  about  principles  being 
ahar  to  decorations,,  etan  wheu  elogged 
with  ^  oath  of  i^egiaiH^^    By  a  stroke 


of  tact  as  wdl  as  policy,  even  the  adv«r» 
saries  of  the  measure  were  included  in  the 
order;  and  not  a  murmur  was  heard,  no, 
not  even  from  Joseph  Moreau,  member 
of  the  Tribunate,  when  appointed  to  the 
humble  rank  of  legionaiy;  and  yet  his 
brother,  the  general,  had  just  settled  ac- 
counts with  Napoleon,  paying  for  his 
culinary  allusions  and  other  equally 
founded  misdemeanours,  by  undergoing 
a  sentence  of  banishment.  The  avMere 
republican  Monge,  the  rigid  republican 
Berlier,  the  obstinate  republican  Savoie- 
Rollin,  and  Uie  inflexiUe  republican  Thi- 
baudeau,  surnamed  the  iron  bar,  all  sub- 
mitted to  be  ribboned,  and  bore  their 
cross  with  exemplary  meekness,  A  few 
nonccmformists  might  yet  be  met  with, 
however.  The  tragic  poet  and  royalist, 
Ducis,  that  shadow  of  Shakspere,  en- 
treated the  minister  Ohaptal,  who  had 
just  informed  hini  his  name  was  on  the 
list  of  admission,  to  be  so  kind  as  strike 
it  out.  Pucis  relented  in  1814,  it  is  true; 
but  then  the  decoration  was  tendered  him 
by  royalty.  DeliUe  went  further  than 
Ducis.  That  poet  was  luxuriating  in 
one  of  those  returns  to  bis  country,  ren- 
dered so  delicious  by  repeated  proscrip- 
tion. He  was  furthermore  pleasingly 
engaged  in  superintending  the  impression 
of  his  verse  tranidation  of  the  *  jEneid.' 
The  announcement  of  legionary  honours 
was  peculiarly  grating  to  his  royalist  pre- 
judices. He  therefore  begged  the  minis- 
ter, in  a  fit  of  nervous  impatience,  to  do 
him  the  favour  not  to  think  of  him,  un- 
less he  wished  him  to  retrace  his  steps 
into  exile )  B^t  the  hour  had  come  for 
Napoleon  who  had  been  refused,  to  become 
a  refuser.  The  name  of  Bemardin  de 
Saint-Pierre  was  erased  from  the  list  of 
candidates,  not  for  anything  like  over  or 
overt  independence,  but  merely  because 
the  author  of  *  Paul  and  Virginia,'  foil- 
ing to  perceive  in  the  shadow  of  th^  first 
consul  the  substance  of  the  future  empe- 
ror, had  unwarily  launched  out  into  an 
inconsiderate  defence  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
on  her  expulsion  from  France.  We  find 
him  decorated  two  years  after,  however; 
which  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
events  had  corrected  his  views,  as  well  as 
taught  him  to  give  a  iHX>per  direction  to 
his  artistic  sensibilities.  The  Abb6  Mo- 
rellet's  name  was  set  aside,  we  are  %(M^ 
with  a  certain  degree  of  affectation.  We 
mean  to  dwell  somewhat  on  the  abb6*s 
case  as  w^  as  character;  both  are  inte- 
resting.    Ths  i&bd  was  hern  in  1727, 
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and  therefore,  by  this  time,  something  of 
a  veteran.  A  fine  old  spirit  was  old  Abb6 
Morellet's,  one  of  the  inquiring  and  scru- 
tinising tribe;  a  man  equally  apt  to  dis- 
cuss art  in  its  most  abstruse  and  hidden 
recesses,  or  political  economy,  the  disco- 
very of  his  day,  in  its  largest  as  well 
as  most  Lilhputian  applications.  He  had 
been  much  struck  by  Smith's  ingenious 
*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,*  published 
in  1758;  and  on  meeting  the  author  some 
four  years  after  in  Paris,  at  the  well- 
furnished  table  of  the  Baron  d'Holback, 
had  exchanged  presents  with  him  in  the 
feishion  of  Homer's  heroes  of  old.  Of 
Smith's  *  Wealth  of  Nations'  he  sub- 
sequently wrote,  in  1766,  a  clear  and 
able  translation,  which  he  was  unfor- 
tunately never  enabled  to  publish,  being 
forestalled  by  Blavet's  blundering  ver- 
sion. Blavet  had  already  traduced,  not 
translated.  Smith's  *  Moral  Sentiments;' 
thereby  securing,  in  the  French  book- 
sellers' eyes,  a  sort  of  prescriptive  title  to 
murder  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations.'  Of 
Smith's  three  French  translators — :Blavet, 
Boucher,  and  Marquis  Qarnier — the  lat- 
ter, a  friend  of  the  abba's,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best,  and  was  so  even  in  the 
abba's  own  opinion;  who,  on  Qarnier 
putting  his  hand  to  the  business,  never 
after  mentioned  his  own  rejected  and  un- 
published manuscript.  Morellet  was  no 
child  in  economics.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  a  publication  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  trade,  so  early  as  1758;  a  period 
when  Smith  was,  in  all  probability,  ex- 
clusively immersed  in  the  depths  of  moral 
speculation.  His  animated,  nay,  vehe- 
ment gesture,  as  well  as  the  marked  in- 
tonation of  his  diction  in  discussion,  had 
more  than  once  been  the  study  of  Gar- 
rick,  who  used  to  sit  with  folded  arms  and 
attentive  eye,  as  Morellet  and  Diderot, 
or  Morellet  and  Marmontel,  tilted  away 
on  some  knotty  point  in  literature,  morals, 
or  theology.  Garrick's  unpractised  ear 
could  enjoy,  without  detecting,  the  mea- 
sured and  prosodic  march  of  Morellet's 
southern  pronunciation  (the  abb6  was 
a  native  of  Lyons),  and  taking  a  strong 
liking  to  the  spirited,  though  amiable 
arguer,  would  have  him  read  'Othello' 
and  'Richard  III.'  in  the  original;  mak- 
ing frightful  faces,  and  calling  him  French 
dogyfhQVL  he  saw  the  patient  wince  under 
one  or  other  of  those  broad  Shaksperian 
liberties,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known  to 
French  literati.  Garrick's  little  German 
wife  did  the  honours  of  Hampton  Court 


to  Morellet;  and  the  mighty  arM  hii&r 
self  played  before  him  on  his  own  LondoD 
stage,  and  on  the  previously  settled  con- 
dition that  the  Frenchman  should  take  no 
copy  of  the  play  with  him  into  the  thealace, 
but  read  and  understand  the  English 
-^schylus,  by  perusing  the  speaking  lines 
of  the  player's  ownexpressive  countenance^ 
And  Morellet  avows  there  was  something 
in  the  condition;  though  he  now  and  then 
dived  for  information  into  a  text  he  had 
contrived  tosecrete  from  the  actor's  notice, 
much  to  the  disappointment  as  well  as 
indignation  of  the  English  Bosdos! 
Morellet  was  almost  familiar  with  Briti^ 
manners.  His  honourable  intiniacy  with 
Lord  Shelburne  (subsequently  Lord  Lans- 
downe)  gave  him  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  the  highest  society. 
The  practical  turn  of  his  mind  too;  his  dry 
and  caustic  mode  of  reasoning,  on  papj^; 
his  long  and  interesting  conversations  with 
FrankUn,  the  diplomatic  lion  of  the  day, 
not  so  much  on  the  new  theory  of  elec- 
tricity, as  on  the  most  approved  mode  of 
constructing  chimneys,  must  have  had 
their  value  in  English  eyes;  while  his 
claims  to  the  sympathy  of  the  children  of 
the  North  were  pleasingly  established  by 
the  frequency  and  delight  with  which  he 
would  listen  to  '  The  Lass  o'  Patie's  Mill' 
Morellet's  intellect  was  one  of  no  ordinaiy 
pitch,  and  his  dialectics  and  deism  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  superficial 
infidelity  of  his  usual  atheistic  society  at 
Holback's,  or  the  house  of  Helvetius. 
Wit  was  next  to  everything  in  those 
satumalian  times,  when  beHevers  met 
unbelievers,  broke  a  lance  in  favour  of 
their  respective  principles,  after  which 
they  would  sit  down  to  a  copious  refec- 
tion, or  slide  into  some  more  general 
topic  of  discussion.  Thanks  to  Morellet* 8 
ingenious  spirit  of  observation,  and  to  his 
habit  of  jotting  down  contemporary  say- 
ings and  doings,  we  have  a  most  valuable 
peep  into  the  French  part  of  om*  planet, 
and  one  in  most  characteristic  keeping 
with  the  then  manners  and  ruling  fancy 
of  its  mercurial  inhabitants.  '  Holback, 
Boux,  and  Diderot,'  says  Morellet  in  his 
'Memoires,'  edited  by  the  academician  and 
historian  Lemontey,  were  one  day  vieing 
in  argument  on  the  question  of  atheism, 
and  uttering  things  to  bring  down  a 
hundred  thunderbolts  about  their  ears, 
if  thunder  could  come  down  for  such  a 
cause.  The  Abb4  Galiani,  secretary  to 
the  Neapolitan  embassy  (this  Galiani,  by 
the  way,  was  one  of  those  lithe,  subtle, and 
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witty  Italians,  who  so  cleverly  compound 
for  want  of  practice  by  a  large  reliance 
on  the  virtue  of  principle)  had  listened 
patiently  to  the  whole  dissertation.    He 
now   took  speech  in   hand,  and  said, 
*  Oentlemen,  gentlemen  philosophers,  you 
are  going  it  at  a  fine  rate.     I  tell  you, 
first  and  foremost,  if  I  were  the  pope,  I 
sliould  turn  you  over  to  the  Inquisition; 
and  if  King  of  France,  I  should  lay  you 
by  the  heels  in  the  Bastile.     But  as, 
happily  for  you,  I  am  neither  pope  nor 
Iting,  I  mean  to  dine  here  on  Thursday 
next,  when  I  expect  you  to  listen  to  me 
with  as  much  patience  as  Fhave  listened 
to  you.'     Thursday  came.    After  dinner 
and  coffee,  the  abb6  sets  himself  down  in 
an  arm-chair,  with  his  legs  across  in 
tailor  fashion,  as  was  his  custom;  and  as 
it  was  somewhat  hot,  he  takes  his  wig  in 
one  hand,  and,  gesticulating  with  the 
other,  begins  pretty  much  as  follows: — 
*I  suppose,  gentlemen,  were  the  man 
amongst  you  the  most  convinced   the 
world  is  the  work  of  accident,  to  be  play- 
ing with  three  dice — I  don't  mean  in  a 
gaming  house,  but  in  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  Paris — and  his  antagonist  were 
to  sweep  stakes  by  throwing  six  once, 
twice,  thrice,  four  times,  constantly,  in 
short;   were  the  thing  to  last  ever  so 
short  a  time,  my  friend  Biderot,  on  losing 
his  money  so,  would  exclaim  at  once,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  hesitation,  "  The 
dice  are  cogged ;  I  am  in  a  nest  of  thieves ! " 
Aha !  my  good  philosophers,  because  ten 
or  twelve  throws  of  dice  have  come  from 
the  dice-box  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
you  lose  six  francs,  you  firmly  believe  it 
is  in  consequence  of  a  clever  manoeuvre, 
an  artful  combination,  a  well-woven  tissue 
of  knavery;  and  on  seeing  in  the  universe 
such  a  prodigious  number  of  combinations, 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  more 
difficult,  more  intricate,  more  sustained, 
more  useful,  you  have  no  suspicion  that 
nature's  dice  are  also  cogged,  and  that 
there  sits  aloft  a  shrewd  gambler,  whose 
sport  it  is  to  take  you  all  in,  &c.' — *  I  do 
not,'  says  Morellet,  *  remember  the  abba's 
development;  but  it  certainly  was  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  things  in  the 
world.'    We  do  believe  it  was.    Our  mili- 
tary author  states,  that  Morellet  had  been 
shghted  in  the  distribution  of  honours 
in  consequence  of  his  affecting  a  sort  of 
Jansenism  (a  species  of  Protestantism) 
in  his  Catholic  tenets.    Nothing  we  can 
remember,  or  have  been  able  to  hunt  up 
in  the  *  M^moires/  can  at  all  substantiate 


such  a  charge.  We  firmly  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  a  short  dialogue  which  took 
place  between  Morellet  and  Bonaparte 
in  1803  was  the  real  cause  of  the  exclu- 
sion. Madame  Bonaparte  had  once  or 
twice  invited  the  abbe  to  spend  the 
evening  at  the  first  consul's,  without  the 
abbe's  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
general.  The  meeting  took  place  at  last, 
and  was  followed  by  a  conversation,  in 
which  Bonaparte,  a  most  expert  catechiser, 
and  an  enemy  to  all  speculation  in  morals 
and  politics,  kept  up,  on  the  principle  of 
military  tactics,  a  most  annoying  offen- 
sive. In  this  momentous  encounter,  the 
hoary  and  impenitent  economist  advocated 
liberty  of  trade,  the  annihilation  of  custom- 
houses and  their  dues,  with  other  enor- 
mities, which  must  at  once  have  set  him 
down  in  the  mind  of  one  so  notoriously 
afflicted  with  the  disease  of  ideaphobia 
for  a  most  pestilent  ideologue.  ^Let  us 
not  forget,  in  this  rapid  and  somewhat 
digressive  sketch,  that  Morellet  had  ever 
been  a  stanch  supporter  of  rational 
liberty,  that  his  voice  was  heard  in 
favour  of  justice,  when  that  of  every  other 
literary  character  was  hushed  or  extinct, 
and  when  he  had  neither  a  roof  of  his 
own  nor  the  roof  of  a  friend  under  which 
to  shelter  his  head;  that  the  French 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  appointed  a 
member  in  1792,  is  indebted  to  him,  not 
merely  for  the  preservation  of  its  annals, 
registers,  and  manuscript  dictionary,  but 
even  for  the  charter  of  its  existence,  which 
he  secreted  during  that  stormy  period, 
and  secured  in  his  own  private  dwelling. 
Morellet  wore  the  decoration  at  last, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  corps 
Ugislaiif  in  1807,  where  he  contrived  to 
sit,  till  a  £a>ll  he  met  with  in  1815  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  hopeless  and  helpless 
infirmity,  in  which  he  lingered  till  his 
death  in  1819.  If  the  claims  to  atten- 
tion of  the  Abb6  Morellet  were,  as  our 
author  observes,  affectedly  set  aside,  those 
of  his  colleague  in  office,  the  grammarian 
Domergue,  remained  utterly  unnoticed. 
Napoleon  had  been  almost  profuse  in  his 
favours  to  the  scientific  section  of  the 
Academy,  of  which  he  felt  as  well 
as  exhibited  a  certain  politic  pride  in 
being  a  member.  But,  as  he  slightly 
undervalued  the  mere  literary  character, 
unless  in  a  case  of  celebrity,  or  where  the 
labours  tended  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
designs  or  ambition,  he  must  have  enter- 
tained more  than  his  usual  indifference  for 
the  learned  trifling  of  the  grammarian,  even 
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wbeB,  a»  in  Domer^ie'i  case,  tbeimpor* 
tance  of  the  high  function  was  .backed  by 
a  newspaper,  aiid  further  enhanced  by  a 
seat  in  the  French  Academy.  Very  dif- 
ferent was  the  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  Chevalier  aitd 
elegiast  De  Pamy.  To  a  certain  pmricncy 
of  erotic  composition  (which,  however  il 
might  have  told  on  certain  state  digni- 
taries, his  patrons,  had  no  charms  for  the 
sane  and  active  muid  of  the  master), 
the  French  Tibullus  had  added  a  scan- 
dalous attack  on  the  whole  seheme  of 
ChristianiU.  Napoleon  was  inflexible 
in  his  refusal  —  an  inflexibility  which 
naturally  extended  to  the  veteran  infldel 
Naigeon.  Naigeon,  the  editor  of  *  Diderot,* 
into  whose  works  he  unhemtatingly  foisted 
the  most  ludicrous  and  gratuitous  blas- 
phemy, was  quite  a  character  in  his  way; 
one  who,  Uke  the  Pharisee  of  old,  would 
have  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  a 
proselyte.  During  that  pleasing  period 
of  philosophic  supremacy  involving  the 
suppression  of  all  outwa^  form  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  Naigeon's  red-hot  Atheism 
had  cooled  down  into  something  like  a 
hobby,  which  he  was  trotting  with  great 
complacency,  when,  in  1793,he  was  roughly 
unhorsed,  and  restored  to  his  usual  tiery 
habits  of  intolerance.  The  anecdote,  such 
as  it  is  delivered  in  Q^in*s  life  of  Diderot, 
is  rich,  and,  autlienticated  as  it  is  by  a 
member  of  the  f&mily  where  the  scene 
occurred,  worth  relating.  *One  day,  in 
the  very  hottest  of  the  terrw  of  1793,* 
says  the  recent  editor  of  Dtderot*s  works, 
*  Kaigeon  made  his  appearance  in  a  family 
sincerely  attached  to  him,  for,  t)atirig 
the  man's  atheism,  and  excessive  conceit 
of  his  thin  and  mincing  person,  he  was 
what  the  French  call  bon  homme.  He 
entered  with  a  face  of  consternation,  and 
exhibiting  signs  of  the  deepest  despair. 
He  had  just  time  to  sink  into  a  chair 
with  every  appearance  of  fainting.  Of 
>---— ---gjiJFgritfjSj^^  rush,^  great 

alarm,  and  a  run  of  qUestiJP'  "  What 
could  be  the  matter?  Wl^JSps  the 
peril?  Was  his  life  in  danger ?^The 
purveyors  of  the  gnillotine  must  be  ** 
hand !  Where  shall  we  hide  him  ?  Afl 
you  on  the  list  of  victims?  Is  there  a 
decree  out  against  you  ?"— "  A  decree  out 
against  me!  No;  worse  than  that!" — 
"  What  on  earth  can  it  be  ?*'— "  O,  that 
monster  Robespierre ! "  exclaimed  the  de- 
sponding but  inveterate  atheist,  "  U  vient 
ae  dScr$ter  VEtre  SuprSme''  (he  has  jufit 
decreed  the  exiateACft  oi  the  ^opareme 


the  emperor  gave  proofe  at  once  of  \k 
power  and  sense  of  propriety;  in  otfeea 
the  same  sense  of  propriety  inapelled  Ini 
to  waive  the  exerdse  of  his  power,  sad 
listen  to  dictates  at  variance  even  wHli 
his   personal   afiections.       We    have  i 
striking  instance  of  this  in  the  ca«e  oT 
his  favoiuite  Talma.     Towards  1 807,  the 
player  and  playwright  Picard,  jealous  of 
sundry  of  his  fellow-dramatists  already 
decorated,  and  anxious  to  pave  the  waj 
for  a  similar  distinction  in  bis  own  cas^ 
left  the  stage  as  well  as  nianagen^p  of 
the  Odeon  Theatre.     Sborliy  irftCT  this 
decisive  step,  he  was  informed  by  tb« 
Secretary  of  the  Home  J>epsa%inent  that 
his  nomination  might  be  dwly  expected 
Aware  of  this  circumstance,  Which  th« 
papers  of  the  day  had  magnified  mto  s 
positive  fact.  Talma  made  a  personal  appeal 
to  the  mwarch  for  a  decoration  which  hcid- 
le^  had  been  promised  his  fellow-placer. 
The  emperor's  reply  was  this — *  Pi<awrdp# 
receive  the  cross  in  his  litenwy  capacity, 
and  not  as  a  dramatic  performer,  since  bi 
has  retired  from  the  stage.     Talma  oii- 
not  leave  the  stage,  inasmach  as  he  it 
the  greater  tragic  actor  of  the  age.    fiat 
society  entertains  a   prejudice    against 
players  which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
dispel;  and  this  is  the  motive  which,  cet- 
tainly  much  against  my  inclination,  pre- 
vents me  from  complying  with  your  re- 
quest.'   No  man  had  a  greater  apprebeo- 
sion,  or  better  knew  the  power  of  prejor 
dice,  than  Napoleon.      His  refusal  of 
Talma's  demand  put  a  stop  to  many  othm 
of  a  similar  nature  which  would  have 
poufed  in  upon  him  from  the  French 
theatre.    It  did  more;  it  was  the  mam 
reason  why  Picard's  claims  were  poit- 
poned  indefinitely.    Indeed,  the  wittj 
dramatist  was  not  finally  decorated  till 
towards  the  close  of  1814.    About  a  year 
after  Talma's  Mlure,  another  unsuoceo- 
ful  but  indirect  demand  was  made  by  a 
rather  singular  applicant,  Madame  de 
Gehlis.    Tliis  lady,  whose  life  and  lit^ 
nay  habits  were  somewhat  of  a  masculine 
stamp,  being  a  free  liver,  a  prodigious 
snuflfer,  and  a  most  voluminous  writer^ 
had,  in  1806,  and  for  certain  nameless 
^rvices,  been  appointed,  though  not  offt- 
^lly,  one  of  the  head  keepers  of  the 
^"^nal  Library,  with  a  salary  of  six 
tfj^sand  francs.    She  had,  with  other 
ghoA*''ighted  critics,  been  a  zealotts  vitfr 
perat?^  of  the  Legion  ol  Honour,  but^M 
witnci^S  its  nmnrdloits  soooeas,  hadl  iBt 
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ibcmt    gmng  j^r^th  to  it^  basis,  £ofr 
ihe  disioterested  purpose  of  introducing 
fecuales  of  merit  into  the  order.    This 
fthe  fancied  she  might  accomplish  by  me- 
moriallsing  the  founder  at  some  length, 
adducing  instances  of  female  excellence 
at  oace  literary  and  artistic    She  was 
even  &o  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  quote 
a  scientific  name,  that  of  Mademoiselle 
Sophie  Qermain,  a  near  relation  of  (Gene- 
ral Pemetti,  just  then  competing  for  the 
prize  of  mathematics,  much  to  the  dis- 
satisfiEu^ion  of  several  members  of  the 
Bcientifie  section,  and  who  ultimately  car- 
ried away,  in  1816,  the  great  gold  medal 
for  her  memoir  on  equations.    When  the 
learned  memorialiser  had  drawn  up  her 
document,  said  by  her  colleagues  in  office 
to  be  a  masterpiece,  she  prevs^ed  upon  h^ 
Bon-in-law,  the  senator  General  Valence, 
to  {nresent  it  to  the  emperon   An  opportu- 
ni^  occurred,  as  the  general  imagined,  in 
March,  1808;  but  he  prefaced  the  subject 
so  awkwardly,  that  Napoleon,  as  soon  as  he 
could  make  ont  the  meaning  of   the 
senator's  exordium,  gave  the  whole  busi- 
ness a  flat  and  decided  denial.    Females 
have  since  been  decorated  for  deeds  of 
heroic  daring   or   equally  heroic   self- 
denial.      The  lady  directresses  of  the 
imperial  houses  of  education  of  Ecouen 
and  St  Denis  wear  by  courtesy  the  broad 
ribbon  of  the  order;  the  lady  ushers  bear 
the  legionary  cross  on  the  left  breast; 
but  neither  of  these  insignia  are  borne 
beyond  the  precincts  of  either  establish- 
ment; nor  has  any  clause  similar  to  that 
forming  the  obj^  of  the  memoir  of 
Madame  de  Genlis  ever  been  introduced 
into  the  statutes  of  the  order,  either  then 
or  since.    The  same  year  (1804)  which 
witnessed  the    dramatic   scene  at    the 
Invalides,  saw  another  equally  imposing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulognc-sur-mer. 
Bonaparte,  seated  on  a  relicof  the  seventh 
century  (the  bronze  chair  of  King  Dago- 
bert !)  after  the  deafenmg  roll  of  eighteen 
hundred  drums,  and  in  sight  as  well  as 
within  hearing  of  a  cannonade  exchanged 
between  the  French  gun-boats  and  the 
English  fleet  in  the  channel,  distributed 
for  the  first  time,  in  presence  of  an  as- 
sembled and  enthusiastic  army,  what  he 
termed  the  *pay  of  glory,'  the  *unde- 
basable  coin'  of  the  Legion  of  Honour! 
A   few  days 'after  this    solemn  distri- 
bution, a   fifth  d^ree  of   knighthood, 
superior  to  the  four  already  in  existence, 
sod  denominated  the  grand  decoration, 
m  grand  tagU,  was  instituted,  entitling 


its  m^nbers  i^^ft^  mmmhitT}  to. ,  w^sm  a 
silver  badge,  and  one  of  these  broad  and 
showy  ribbons  so  eagerly  coveted  by  the 
artistic  Denon.  The  Grand  Eagle  was 
offered  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  way 
of  diplomatic  barter  for  his  order  of 
St  Stephen;  but  his  imperial  majesty, 
jtistly  alarmed  by  Bonaparte's  assumption 
of  the  crown  of  Italy,  begged  to  defer  the 
exchange.  This  significant  postponement 
was  the  prelude,  as  it  were,  to  Austerlitz, 
Napoleon's  pet  battle — one  of  the  n)ost 
scientifically  won  since  the  early  wonder- 
ful campaigns  of  Italy — ^the  first  in  whidi 
the  newly  invented  order  received  its  bap- 
tism of  blood — ^that,  too,  in  which  the 
fantastic  conception  of  a  western  empirs 
first  dawned  on  the  proud  and  h(.ated 
imagination  of  the  conqueror.  The  battle 
of  Jena  was  a  mere  mathematical  calcu- 
lation, borne  out  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning — a  species  of  human  hunting- 
match.  On  entering  Weimar  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  Ni^leon,  with  that  love 
for  classic  imitation  for  which  he  was  so 
famous,  stationed  sentinels  before  the 
house  of  Goethe;  and  when  that  great 
Uterary  character  came  to  present  his 
thanks  and  homage  to  the  victor,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  insignia  of  the  legion- 
ary.  Both  these  battles  were  bright  oc- 
casions, however,  for  a  new  though  not 
over-splendid  issue  from  the  inexhaustible 
mint  of  honour.  The  services  of  the  rank 
and  file  in  the  campaign  which  brought 
Prussia  to  the  very  verge  of  destruction, 
were  somewhat  sparingly  remunerated  by 
a  total  of  two  hundred  stars  or  crosses. 
The  institution  had  taken  root,  which 
was  Napoleon's  main  object;  ho  knew  too 
well  its  value  could  only  be  lessened  l^ 
profusion.  The  frightful  butchery  at 
Eylau  and  Friedlaiid  made  such  gaps  in 
the  order,  that  he  could  afford  to  be  gene- 
rous, without  the  risk  of  depreciating  the 
new  currency.  Yet  even  here  he  was 
parsimonious.  The  Russian  general,  Ben- 
ningsen,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
general  of  any  marrow  Napoleon  met 
with«  He  assumed  the  initiative  of 
atta<i  in  the  heart  of  winter,  and  com- 
pelled the  emperor  to  fight  at  such  mani- 
fest numerical  disadvantage,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  devoted  braverj  on  the  part 
of  his  followers  could  redeem  his  honour. 
The  graveyard  in  which  Napoleon  took 
his  stand  was  hampered  with  the  dead. 
Battalion  after  battalion,  blinded  by  snow 
and  sleet,  bad  been  literally  blown  to 
atoms  by  thsBuBMaagiapei^sbot  Grouchy, 
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heading  a  charge  of  four  thousand  horse, 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  disengage 
Payoust,  lost  the  third  of  his  division  in 
an  instant,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
extricated  from  the  frightful  m^lee  only 
by  the  intrepid  hardihood  of  his  aid-de- 
camp, Georges  de  Lafayette.  Grouchy  we 
have  met  in  after  years  in  a  sequestered 
bathing-place  {^wintum  mutatua  ck  Ulof), 
with  a  slur  upon  his  name,  and  stooping 
under  the  weight  of  years.  We  fancy  we 
see  him  still,  as,  with  a  look  of  almost 
second  childhood,  he  bared  his  bald  head, 
and  showed  us  the  marks  of  the  Russian 
sabre  deeply  indented  in  his  skull !  In  his 
gratitude,  the  future  marshal  of  France 
had  his  deliverer's  name  put  on  the  list 
of  promotion  for  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Napoleon  erased  it.  At  Friedland  young 
Xiafayette  behaved  with  equal  spirit  and 
gallantry,  contributing  largely  with  his 
division  to  secure  the  victory.  His  name 
was  a  second  time  inscribed,  and  a  second 
time  effaced  from  the  list.  In  an  evil 
hour,  and  when  acceptance  was  of  some 
consequence  to  the  founder,  old  Lafayette 
not  only  refused  to  be  appointed  grand 
officer  of  the  infant  institution,  but 
actually  added,  *  the  thmg  is  prepos- 
terous!' The  remembrance  of  this  (no 
man  could  treasure  up  an  affi-ont  like 
Bonaparte)  lay  cold  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  like  a  stone  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
and  Georges  finally  paid  the  penalty. 
Grouchy,  who  knew  his  master,  gave  the 
indignant  youth  a  serioUs  hint,  of  the 
value  of  which  he  showed  himself  sensible, 
by  immediately  quitting  the  service.  '  The 
Russians,  broken  and  defeated,  hastily 
withdrew  behind  the  Niemen  to  join  their 
Czar,  who,  terrified  by  this  fresh  disaster, 
sent  Prince  de  Labanoflf  to  solicit  an  ar- 
mistice. This  negotiator,  ever  friendly  to 
the  interests  of  France,  met  with  a  distin- 
guished reception.  The  armistice  was 
granted.  Napoleon  moved  his  head- 
quarters to  the  small  town  of  Tilsit, 
situated  on  the  Niemen.  The  interview 
between  the  two  monarchs  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  June,  when  Alexander  at 
once  passed  from  a  feeling  of  animosity 
to  one  of  admiration.  The  two  emperors 
vied  in  courtesy.  The  Czar  was  aijxious 
to  see  those  French  soldiers  who,  in  the 
space  of  eighteen  months,  had  \^on  four 
signal  victories.  The  autocrat  obtained 
his  wish.  A  grand  parade  took  place,  at 
which  he  was  present.  Alexander  made 
his  appearance  before  the  troops  with  the 
badge  and  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour; 


while  Napoleon,  in   testimony  of 
friendly  feelings,  wore  the  insignia  of 
order  of  St  Andrew.    The  manoeuvres 
the  parade  were    directed   by   Gen< 
Mouton  (in  the  sequel  Count   Lobaa), 
who,  as  a  commander,  possessed  the  fin^i 
and  most  sonorous  voice  in  the  army. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  Russian  army.     On  the 
following  day  he  crossed  the  Niemen, 
and  admired  the  brilliant  appearance  of 
the  guards.  After  the  parade,  commanded 
by  the  Grand  Buke  Constantine,  Napoleon 
requested  to  be  shown  one  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  of  that  corps  dHUite.    A  non-com- 
missioned officer  was  desired  to  step  out 
of  the  ranks,  when  Alexander  named  smd 
presented  him.    Napoleon  examined  him 
attentively  for  a  few  seconds,  then  taking 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  generals 
of  his  train  a  cross  of  honour,  slipped  the 
ribbon  through  one  of  the  button-holes 
of  the  foreign  sergeant.    To  this  distinc- 
tion a  pension  of  a  thousand  francs  was 
added  by  the  emperor's  orders.      The 
victor  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland  could 
scarcely  have  devised  a  more  appropriate 
method  of  testifying  his  admiration  for 
Russian  valour.    Since  the  opening  of  the 
contest  between  France  and  the  conti- 
nental powers,  the  Muscovite  army  alone 
had  shown  itself  worthy  to  cope  with  our 
valiant  legions.    This  nomination,  bear- 
ing as  it  did  a  chivabrous  impress,  j»t>- 
duced  an  indescribable  effect  in  the  camps 
separated  by  the  Niemen.    The  sergeant's 
appointment,  however,  was  not  a  soUtaiy 
instance  of  the  kind.     On  the  day  the 
two  emperors  took  mutual  leave.  Napoleon 
commissioned  General  Duroc  to  deUver 
the  Grand  Eagle  to  Duke  Constantine, 
brother  of  Alexander,  and  to  the  success- 
ful negotiator,  the  Prince  de  Labanoff 
The  victory  of  Friedland,  more  hotly 
disputed  than  that  of  Jena,  less  mur- 
derous than  that  of  Eylau,  was  most  de- 
cisive, since  it  compelled  the  enemies  of 
France  to  sue  for  peace  (the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  7th  July,  1807).    Napoleon,  the 
umpire  of  nations,  had  now  reached  the 
climax  of  his  power.    His  sole  business, 
therefore,  was  to  reward  the  services  of 
an  army,  whose  tried  valour  had  been  the 
cause  of  such  splendid  results.  The  Grand 
Eagle  was  ^ven  to  General  Dupont,  be- 
sides a  considerable  pecuniiiry  settlement 
The  same  honour  was  awarded  to  Gene- 
rals Grouchy  and  Nansouty.'    We  pass 
over  a  host  of  minor  nominations,  and 
proceed  to  state,  with  our  author,  that 
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'the  number  of  simple  crosses  given  at 
the    close  of  the  Friedland   campaign 
might   amount  to  six  hundred,  one  of 
which  is,  by  reason  of  its  particular  na- 
ture, deserving  of  special  mention.    JSeve- 
ral   distinguished  members  of  the  old 
nohlesse  formed  part  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  among  these  De  Talleyrand, 
3>e    Brissac,    De    Ghoiseul-Praslin,    De 
Luynes,  De  la  Rochefoucaud.     But  no 
great  name  of  France  had  as  yet  con- 
quered the  cross  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  and  on  a  field  of  battle.    Heaven 
reserved  this  feivour  to  a  young  officer  of 
the  first  regiment  of  dragoons,  a  descen- 
dant of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses 
of  the  ancient  monarchy,  M.  Gasimir  de 
Mortemart,  great-grandson  of  the  Duke 
of  Mortemart,  one  of  the  generals  who 
most  contributed  to  the  victory  of  De- 
nain,  won  by  Marshal  de  Villars  over 
Prince  Eugene  in  1712.'    A  more  strik- 
ing, in  the  eyes  of  a  mere  Englishman  at 
least,  as  well  as  a  more  singular  example 
of  a  decoration  won,  and  the  value  at- 
tached to  it,  was  that  of  the  Mameluke 
Cambosos.    This  Syrian,  a  native  of  Na- 
zareth, had  won  the  distinction,  following 
General  Rapp  in  his  charge  against  the 
cuirassiers  of  the    Czar.     On  dashing 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Russian  in- 
fantry, along  with  the  grenadiers  of  Colo- 
nel Lepic,  Combosos'  head  was  shattered 
by  a  cannon-ball.    His  brother,  a  Mame- 
luke like  himself,  and  fighting  by  his 
side,  immediately  leaped  from  Ms  horse, 
and  snatching  the  cross,  in  the  midst  of 
the  m^lee,  fi^om  the  breast  of  Cambosos, 
swore  he  would  carry  the  glorious  ensign 
home  to  the  bosom  of  his  family.    He 
kept  his  word.    Our  military  authority, 
travelling  in  the  East  with  a  view  to 
clearing  up  certain  points  of  historical 
science,  himself  beheld,  in  the  house  of  a 
third  brother,  the  identical  cross  hanging 
on  the  wall,  under  the  Mameluke's  yata- 
gan !    The  Legion  of  Honour  was  terri- 
torially and  financially  organised  in  1804, 
by  a  division  into  sixteen  cohorts,  each 
cohort  with  a  marshal  at  its  head,  and 
comprismg  six,  eight,  or  even  nine  de- 
partments; the  total  number  of  depart- 
ments being  one  hundred  and  six — Bel- 
gium, the  provinces  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Piedmont,  then  forming  part  of  the  em- 
pire.   A  castle  or  palatial  abode^  state 
property,  was  assigned  as  the  chief  place 
of  the  district  or  territory  constituting 
the  fictitious  residence  of  the  cohort;  and 
to  each  of  these  head  residences  a  sum^  or 
Vol.  III. 


revenue  in  landed  property,    ^he  whole 
of  these  revenue  amounted  to  nearly  six 
million  francs,  the  sum  originally  contem- 
plated.   A  grand  counpil,  consisting  of 
juris-consult-s  and  financiers,  was  com- 
missioned to  manage  the  property  of  the 
order.    Each  cohort  consisted  of  seven 
grand    officers^    twenty    commandants, 
Thirty  officers,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  legionaries,  presenting  a  total  of  six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  mem- 
bers.    The  order  was  not  exclusively 
military,  but  open  to  every  species  of 
merit;  and  this,  in  fact,  ultimately  proved 
its  salvation.    So  long^  however,  as  its 
founder  ruled  the  institution,  extraordi- 
nary dotations,  as  also  the  highest  offices, 
were  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  military. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cohort  organisa- 
tion never  really  existed  in  anything  ap- 
proaching to  pafection  except  on  paper. 
But  the  stages  or  degrees  of  the  order 
were  finally,  with  few  exceptions,  the  foun- 
dation on  which  rose  the  new  nobility  of 
1808;  the  majority  of  the  grand  eagles 
being  named  dukes;  the  grand  officers 
and  generality  of  commandants,  counts; 
while  the  officers  were  dubbed  barons, 
and  a  certain   number  of   legionaries, 
knights,  or  chevaliers  of   the  empire. 
The  emperor,  in  his  tenderness  towards 
his  elect,  went  fisurther  than  making  them 
dukes  and  counts;    he  endeavoured  to 
clothe  them  with  a  sort  of  political  entity. 
The  grand  officers,  officers,  and   com- 
mandants,   he  made  members  of  the 
Electoral  College  of  the  department  in 
which  they  were  settled,  or  of  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  cohort  to  which  they 
belonged.   The  legionaries  he  made  mem- 
bers of  the  Electoral  College  of  their 
arrondissements.    But  the  dukes,  counts^ 
barons,  and  knights  of  this  order  showed 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  wish  to  exercise 
such  extensive  privileges;  nor  is  such 
apathy  to  be  at  aU  wondered  at.    During 
the  whole  existence  of  the  empire,  the 
representative  system  was  but   an  in^ 
genious  toy,  a  piece  of  political  legerde^ 
main. 

Neither  your  limits  nor  our  inclination 
will  admit  of  our  following  in  the  blood-  - 
stained  track  of  the  conqueror.  We 
cannot,  however,  close  our  gallery  of 
pictures  without  adding  one  military 
portrait  more  to  the  list;  a  portrait  sup- 
plied us  by  the  battle  of  Wagram,  one  of 
the  many  gigantic  confficts  which  proved 
all  but  fisital  to  the  ambitious  chief. 
Napoleon,  though  master  of  Vienna^  felt 
2ix 
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it  necessary  to  cross  the  Danube,  and 
come  to  a  decisive  action  with  his  adver- 
sary, the  Archduke  Charles.    To  facilitate 
his  purpose,  he  took  possession  of  the 
island   of  Lobau,    connecting   it  with 
both  banks  of  the  river  by  a  couple  of 
bridges.     Thirty-five  thousand  French 
troops,  on  reaching  the  left  shore  of  the 
Danube,  were  attacked  by  eighty  thousand 
Austrians,  and  two  hundred  cannon.  This 
was  but  the  prelude.     Both  armies  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  and  the  action  was 
renewed  by  daybr^k  on  the  following 
morning.    By  ten  o'clock,  the  Austrians 
had  begun  to  waver,  and  the  French 
columns  to  follow  up  their  advantage, 
when  an  aid-de-camp  rode  up  in  hot 
haste,  to  inform  the  emperor  that  the 
main  bridge,  connecting  the  island  with 
Vienna  on  the  right  bank,  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  stream.    Neither  ammuni- 
tion nor  additional  troops  could  now  be 
expected  to  come  to  the  rescue.    Four 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  poured  their 
projectiles  on  the  French,  literally  un- 
able to  return  one  shot!    Happily,  com- 
munication with  the  left  bank  was  still 
open,  so  that  retreat,  however  disastrous, 
was  not  utterly  impossible.    The  island 
was  regained  after  immense  loss;  and  a 
six  weeks'  incomprehensible  inaction  en- 
sued— incomprehensible,  at  least,  in  the 
case  of  Charles.    The  archduke  evidently 
deemed  he  had  his  enemy,  dead  or  alive; 
and,  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  a  se- 
cond Bayleu,  coolly  awaited  the  result 
of  distress,  and  an  untenable  position. 
Napoleon,  meanwhile,  was  not  idle.    The 
language  of  cheer,  the  future  promise  or 
present  award  of  the  Star  of  Honour, 
whatever,  in  short,  could  stimulate  the 
soldiers'  spirits,  was  earnestly  ministered. 
The  silent  hour  of  the  bivouac  saw  him 
wandering  like  a  troubled  ghost,  or  listen- 
ing to  the  talk  of  the  soldiers,  happy  and 
proud  to  hear  its  light  careless  tone  pro- 
claim the  irrepressible  buoyancy  of  the 
national  character.    Orders,  besides,  were 
issued  to  the  widely  scattered  French 
divisions  to  join  him  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna,    That  of  Eugene,  the  viceroy  of 
Italy,  was  included  in  the  number.    But 
Beauhamais'  military  talents,  none  of  the 
brightest,  could  hardly  cope  with  his  im- 
mediate enemy,  the  Archduke  John.    An 
order  was  therefore  immediately  despatch- 
ed for  Macdonald  to  join  him.    Such  an 
order  speaks  volumes.  Macdonald,  in  fact, 
had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  banish- 
ed Moreau,  and  had,  out  of  retaliation  for 


such  friendship,  been  purposely  strij^jed 
of  all  military  command.    He  had  been 
living  in  retirement  for  the  last  five  years 
on  his  estate  of  Oourcelles,  near  Gien^  in 
the  central  department  of  the  Loiret.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  obey  the  summons; 
the  haste  and  hurry  of  which  was  sudi, 
that  having  no  time  to  get  a  new  uniform 
made,  he  was  fam  to  carry  iriih  him  his 
old  republican  general's  coat!     This  piece 
of  antiquated  raiment  was,  at  first,  a  sub- 
ject of  much  merriment  to  the  youi^i&l 
officers  of  the  army  of  Italy.    Fashion, 
however,  soon  became  a  secondary  consi- 
deration, even  with  these  facetious  wor- 
thies, when  they  saw  themselves,  within 
the  space  of  three  months,  and  after  a 
series  of  briUiant  rencount^  enabled  to 
form  their  junction  within  sight  of  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.    The  battie  pre- 
viously fought  was  Essling,  the  worthy 
companion-piece  of  the  bloody  Eylau. 
Preparations  were  now  making  for  that 
of  Wagram.    It  was  fought  on  the  6th 
of  July,  and  was  such  a  scene  of  horror 
and  bloodshed  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  conffict  between  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  backed  by  nine  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon.   Massena  and  Ber- 
nadotte  were  hard  put  to  it;  and  the 
archduke  was  just  on  the  point  of  realis- 
ing his  cherished  scheme  of  cutting  in 
between  the  French  and  the  Danube,  and 
seizing  the  bridges,  when  Napoleon  drove 
up  against  him  the  artillery  of  the  guard. 
But  even  this  fiery  succour  came  too  late, 
and  Charles  was  about  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
French  centre,  When  the  thkd  division 
(that  commanded  by  Macdonald)  came  la- 
bouring up  in  a  long  square  of  living 
flame ;  Macdonaldv  himself,  conspicuous 
in  his  republican  coat,  ploughing    his 
way,   and   coolly   breasting   the    crush 
of  the  Austrian  cuirasssiers  led  on  by 
the  archduke  in  person,  and  support- 
ed by  a. body  of  flying  artillery.    Na- 
poleon saw  at  a  glance  that  the  furrow 
thus  opened  by  the  old  republican  leader 
was  the  road  to  victory;  so,  ere  it  had 
well  closed,  he  had  it  once  more  torn  up 
and  widened  by  the  hoofe  of  Nansouty's 
heavy  horse,  and  the  whole  cavalry  of  tie 
guard.    On  the  archduke's  retreat,  Napo- 
leon overtook  Macdonald,  movmg  on  at 
the  head  of  his  colunm  at  the  same  steady 
pace,  gave  him  a  hearty  hug,  notwith- 
standing his  republican  coat,  and  made 
him  marshal  of  France  on  the  spot;  the 
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glorious  fellow  already  wore  the  insignia 
of  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
'We  might,  were  it  our  cue  to  pander  to 
th.e  passion  for  historic  bloodshed,  lay 
more  than  one  sanguinary  battle-field 
under  descriptive  contribution.  This  we 
deem  sufficient.  The  institution  could 
scarcely  show  a  bloodier  dye  than  it  now 
did,  or  sink  deeper  into  the  character  and 
constitution  of  Frenchmen.  The  reverses 
of  its  founder  dimmed  its  lustre  for  a 
time,  which  may  have  originated  the  pas- 
tdonate  and  highly  figurative  burst — 

*  Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth. 
Why  rise  in  heaven,  to  set  on  earth  1  * 

but,  however  well  grounded  might  be  the 
aversion  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  order, 
they  were  fsaa  to  continue,  if  not  the  let- 
ter, at  least  the  spirit  of  the  institution; 
which  they  contrived  to  do  by  putting 
Macdonald,  the  soul  of  honour,  at  its 
bead;  ousting  the  effigy  (^  the  obnoxious 
Oorsican,  aud  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  most  reputable  fece  of  their  own  Ime, 
that,  namely,  of  the  gallant  Gascon,  Henry 
lY.  Even  thus  modified,  this  heirloom 
of  the  empu*e  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Bourbons  without  more  than  one  qualm 
of  honourable  compunction.  But  virtue, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  its  own  reward;  and 
more  than  one  service,  which  no  amount 
of  specie  could  have  requited,  was  conve- 
niently, as  well  as  satisfactorily,  discharged 
by  a  timely  distribution  of  the  undel^ 
able  coin  of  Napoleon.  The  verses  with 
which  we  open  our  summary  are  headed 
thus  in  the  original,  *From  the  French,' 
and  have  been  further  alleged  to  be  an 
English  transcript  from  lines  by  Chateau- 
briand. Chateaubriand  was  passionately 
hostile  to  the  order,  and  earnest  with 
Lous  XYIII.  for  its  suppression.  On 
entering  the  French  Academy  in  1814, 
he  made  his  appearance  with  the  cross  of 
St  Louis;  nor  did  he  consent  to  bear  that 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  till  1821,  a  full 
year  after  it  shone  on  the  breasts  of  No- 
dier,  Lamartine,  and  oth^  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  day.  The  *  radiant  and 
adored  deceit,'  however  airy  and  unreal  it 
may  seem  in  English  estimation,  has  long 
been,  and  will  probably  longer  be,  one  of 
the  few  substantialities  of  French  opinion. 
We  therefore  think  it  just  that  a  second 


textual  quotation  should  be  given  from 
our  military  authority,  and  one  durectly 
in  defence  of  the  *  wild  meteor  of  immor- 
tal birth;*  it  will,  at  all  events,  supply 
us  with  the  French  moral  of  the  tale: — 
*  Ambition,  unquestionably,  was  no  small 
element  in  the  motives  which  induced 
Bonaparte  to  institute  the  Legion  of 
Honour;  but  there  was  also  another  very 
laudable  object,  and  one  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to.  On  emerg- 
ing from  our  civil  discords,  profound  divi- 
sion existed  in  the  bosom  of  society.  It 
was  the  bounden  druiy  of  the  head  of  the 
state,  be  he  who  he  might,  to  study  how 
men  were  to  be  reconciled;  and,  above 
all,  to  take  measures  for  aecwring  that 
equaHity  of  which  the  nation  showed  itself 
excessively  jealous;  liberty  it  held  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  By  means  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  Bonaparte  created  a  sort  of 
link  between  Frenchmen  of  the  most  op- 
posite opinions;  founding,  at  the  same 
time,  the  ordy  eqvMity  which  can  exist 
among  men — equality  tkrouffh  merit.  In 
this  respect,  the  Legion  of  Honour  de- 
serves to  stand  among  the  most  promi- 
nent £Eu;ts  of  modern  times.'  Were  might 
always  right,  or  had  power  the  immuta- 
bility of  principle,  our  author's  aphorism 
of  equality  through  merit ,  decidedly 
Chinese  though  it  be,  might  with  some 
consistency  be  subscribed  to.  But  in  a  , 
land  where  society  is  so  frequently  repre- 
sented by  antagonistic  principles,  the 
head  (^the  state  must,  as  a  houTiden  duty, 
hoist  the  colours  of  the^ principle  in  office; 
nor  can  any  merit,  however  eminent,  ever 
hope  to  attract  his  patronising  notice,  un- 
less by  the  exhibition  of  such  chameleon 
qualities  as  are  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  very  essence  of  honoi^r.  Unribboned 
and  untitled  Englishmen  are  not,  perhaps, 
the  most  competent  judges  in  a  case  of 
this  peculiar  kind.  We  venture  to  avow, 
nevertheless,  that  we  can  discern  nothing 
either  very  pnrfound  or  very  fascinating 
in  this  ticketing  and  labelling  of  humar 
nity  and  its  deeds.  In  short,  we  deem, 
in  the  homely  yet  haughty  strains  of 
Scotland's  poet, 

*  A  king  can  mak'  a  belted  knight^ 

A  marquis,  dake,  an'  a'  that; 
Bnt  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Qnde  £uth  he  manna  &'  that! ' 
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Mr  Steelquill  is  a  ruined  man !  We 
thought  a  few  days  ago  that  he  was  ab- 
solutely good  for  nothing;  but  it  has  just 
struck  us  that  we  may  put  him  to  one 
last  use,  before  altogether  banishing  him 
from  our  society  and  thoughts.  In  order 
once  more  to  make  him  of  some  slight  ser- 
vice to  his  fellow-men,  thwefore,  we  pro- 
pose to  set  up  Mr  Steelquill,  in  a  brief 
history  of  his  career,  and  shocking  fall,  as 
a  striking  example  of  the  evil  and  misery 
which  may  result  from  apparently  trifling, 
and  certainly  not  unirersally  reprobated, 
deviation  from  the  path  of  ordinary  Ufe. 

Mr  Steelquill  was  once  an  aji;icled 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Shearem,  Fleecy,  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  solicitors,  and  had 
the  bright  prospect  of  being  one  day  him- 
self a  prosperous  member  of  the  legal 
profession.  Successful  as  studious,  ho- 
nourable and  gentlemanly  as  well-born 
and  educated,  he  bid  fair  soon  to  master 
the  mysteries  of  Blackstone  &  Co.,  and 
eventually  to  rise  to  eminence  in  his 
profession.  The  woolsack  was  before 
him;  his  hopes  of  attaining  that  Mont 
Blanc  of  the  legal  Alps  were  somewhat 
faint,  but  still,  the  woolsack  wa8  before 
him. 

At  this  period  of  his  history,  Mr  Steel- 
quiirs  personal  appearance  presented  no- 
thing remarkable.  A  smooth,  glossy  hat 
surmounted  a  fringe  of  nicely -combed 
hair;  his  juvenile  promises  of  whiskers, 
rather  than  whiskers  themselves,  were 
small,  but  well  kept;  his  countenance 
wore  the  open,  joyous  aspect  of  one  who 
ceased  study  when  he  left  his  desk,  and 
could  walk  to  and  fro  without  troubling 
himself  with  much  thought.  He  dressed 
in  plain,  but  well-made  clothes,  always 
scrupulously  brushed;  and  his  boots,  in 
their  unsullied  bri^tness,  looked  as 
though  he  had  had  them  cleaned  at  the 
nearest  corner.  In  fine,  from  top  to  toe, 
Mr  Steelquill  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  quiet,  steady,  young  gentleman,  of  good 
position  and  better  prospects.  That  is  Mr 
Steelquill  of  old — as  he  was  some  six 
years  ago.  A  sad  change  is  apparent. 
His  position  now  is  that  of — well,  to  use 
his  own  term,  though  it  is  perhaps  rather 
too  dignified — an  author.  In  feet,  Mr 
Steelquill  is  a  periodical  scribbler.  He 
does  that  indescribable  sort  of  work, 
called  ^writing  for  the  magazines.'    No- 


body seems  to  know  what  he  writes,  i 
when,  nor  where;   nor  does  he 
seem  to  be  much  in  advance  of  his  i 
in  possessing  information  on  this  mj: 
rious  subject. 

It  is  evident  that  his  circu 
are  not  very  good,  though,  fortunately  i 
him,  he  is  the  recipient  of  an  annur 
to  which  the  income  he  derives  from  1 
pen  is  merely  supplementary.  He  looki 
fully  twelve  years  older  than  when  i 
first  introduced  him;  and  his  fece  hal 
tually  wears  an  anxious,  care-furroweir| 
expression;  ever  and  anon  int 
into  a  look  of  horribly  fierce  detenniah| 
tion.  At  such  moments,  it  must  diari- 
tably  be  concluded  that  he  is  lahoarit^ 
under  a  fit  of  inspiration*  A  thoughtr- 
a  great  idea-^a  grand  conception— has 
arisen  in  his  mind;  or  a  startling  denoue- 
ment, or  ingenious  plot,  has  suggested 
itself  to  his  fancy;  or,  perhaps,  somethii^ 
so  alarmingly  funny  has  presented  itself 
to  his  imagination,  that  it  is  only  by  coft- 
torting  his  features  into  an  aspect  of  ex- 
treme gravity  that  he  is  able  to  prevent 
an  unseemly  explosion  of  mirth.  He 
walks  along,  lost  in  sublime  speculato 
and  glowing  aspirations.  His  seardi  is 
after  originality.  He  regards  common- 
place objects,  scenes,  persons,  and  occur- 
rences, with  a  view  to  an  original  treat- 
ment of  them  in  *  Someone's  Journal.' 
He  affects  humour  and  wit,  and  is  ever 
on  the  watch  for  subjects  on  which  to 
exercise  his  gifts;  so  that,  while  the  fates 
of  nations  and  continents  tremble  in  the 
political  scale,  he  think^  of  their  most 
momentous  questions  as  scenes  for  a  bur- 
lesque, or  jokes  for  an  extravaganza;  m^ 
a  war  or  a  revolution  provides  him  with 
matter  for  a  comic  song. 

Then,  as  to  his  attire,  it  varies.  Occar 
sionally  it  is  incongruous,  and  also  pre- 
sents that  appearance  consequent  on  over- 
long  wear,  which  has  been  happily  termed 
*  seediness.'  At  other  times  he  is,  so  far 
as  the  texture  of  his  garments  goes,  well 
dressed;  but  still  his  dress  is  character- 
ised by  a  peculiar  showiness,  almost  gau- 
diness,  of  colour,  and  a  singularity  of 
make. 

His  hair  he  wears  exceedingly  long,  as 
the  customary  and  universally  recognised 
sign  of  genius;  and  brushes,  and  combs, 
and  strokes  it  back  from  his  forehead, 
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iintil  little  is  left  visible  from  the  front 
save  its  roots;  and  it  looks  as  though  it  had 
lE  ^had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being  com- 
pletely eradicated.     He  wears,  too,  what 
r  r:^  ivould  be  a  moustache,  if  nature  and  he 
i»  ^  "W-ere  but  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  on 
.  jtT-;^  the  moustache  question.    As  it  is,  he  en- 
.^-^  courages  the  diflfident  capillary  shoots, 
displays  those  of  more  luxuriant  growth, 
:  _     and,  in  short,  makes  as  close  an  approzi- 
^.    mation  to  that  hirsute  appendage  as  cir- 
^       cnmstances  admit  of.     His  gait  assumes 
,  ^^     rather  a  slouching,  lounging  character, 
^     except  when  he  is  impelled  by  one  of  those 
fits  of  inspiration  by  which  he  is  visited, 
and  then  he  strides  along  at  a  smart  pace, 
7r     until  the  violence  of  his  emotions  has 
',"     subsided. 

^  A  fearful  alteration  has,  indeed,  taken 

place  in  poor  Steelquill.    He  is  but  the 
';/      -wreck  of  his  former  self;  and,  from  a 
peaceable,  respectable  citizen,  is  reduced 
/       to  the  poor,  objectless,  aimless,  restless 
~        creature  we  see  him  now.    And  yet,  we 
[~       must  not  imagine  him  a  miserable  man. 
^        Providence  has  kindly  rendered  him  in- 
sensible to  his  misfortunes,  and  he  is 
''         even  so  enamoured  of  his  sad  state,  that 
he  has  rejected  several  overtures  of  his 
friends  to  reinstate  him  in  his  former  po- 
sition.   Yes,  strange  to  say,  he  prefers' 
literary  poverty  to  professional  affluence, 
and  would  rather  write  what  he  mistakes 
for  an  epigram,  than  make  out  a  bill  of 
costs.    Here  then,  is  a  case  pregnant 
with  warning  to  the  young  and  ambitious, 
to  avoid  the  pernicious  ways  of  literature 
as  they  would  the  plague.    The  love  of 
it  entrances,  entices,  .and,  at  last,  irre- 
sistibly fascinates;  but  the  pursuit  of  it 
makes  a  Samuel  SteelquDl  of  a  man  in 
the  end.    How  the  transition  in  Mr 
Steelquill's  case  took  place,  we  design  to 
relate. 

Mr  Steelquill,  senior,  was  a  very  respec- 
table retail  dealer  in  West  Indian  produce; 
in  fact,  a  grocer.  Well-to-do  and  con- 
tented he  was;  and,  intending  to  qualify 
his  only  child  for  a  profession,  he  gave 
him  an  excellent  education,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him,  for  some  time, 
advance  steadily  and  rapidly  towards  an 
established  position.  But  Mr  S.  Steel- 
quill, as  we  have  seen,  departed  from  the 
path  of  prosperity  and  fortune,  and  even- 
tually wandered  very  widely  astray. 

Of  course  he  did  not  plunge  at  once 
mto  the  wilds  of  literature.  He  stepped 
aside,  and  culled  a  flower  or  a  leaf,  and 
then  sprung  hastily  back  into  the  beaten 


track  of  professional  propriety.     In  all 
cases  of  thus  forsaking  the  right  course, 
vagabondising  for  a  time,  and  at  length 
marching  off  in  a  totally  different  path, 
there  must  be  a  commencement.  «Some 
spot  might  be  pointed  out  as  the  site  of 
the  first  deviatiou'—some  point  where 
the  fresh  course  branched  off  at  a  most 
acute  angle — some  puddle  of  a  Rubicon 
which  bounded  the  forbidden  ground ; 
but,  in  after  days,  it  is  not  easy,  nor  al- 
ways possible,  to  indicate  this  starting- 
point.    In  Mr  Steelquill's  case,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  perpetration  of  an  anony- 
mous parody  was  the  first  act  of  delin- 
quency, and  that  this  was  followed  by  seve- 
ral explosions  of  squibs,  a,jeu  d! esprit^  and 
some  foundling  jokes,  the  parentage  of 
which,  however,  it  is  but  just  to  him  to 
state,  he  has  never  confessed  to.  These  at- 
tempts all  proving  abortive,  owing  to  the 
stupidity  of  publishers*— who,    with    a 
strange  blindness  to  their  own  interests, 
refused  their  insertion  in  their  various 
periodicals,  ^  unless  paid  for  as  advertise- 
ments'-^we  feel  at  liberty  to  pass  them 
by  without  further  notice,  and  proceed 
to  his  first  acknowledged  production — 
*The  Philosopher's  Stone.'     We   shall 
spare  our  readers  the  pain  of  skipping 
this  quaint  effusion,  by  refraining  from 
reprinting  it,  and  merely  state,  that  it 
appeared  in  an  ill-known  monthly  perio- 
diosd,  authenticated  by  the  initial  signa- 
ture ^S.  S.,'  and  accompanied  by  a  semi- 
apologetic   explanation   by  the   editor, 
that  it  was  evidently  the  performance  of 
a  very  inexperienced  writer,  and,  viewed 
as  such,  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  merit. 
When  Mr  Steelquill  procured  the  ma- 
gazine in  which  *  The  Philosopher's  Stone' 
appeared,  and  read  in  the  list  of  contents 
the  title  of  his  little  piece,  he  experienced 
a  sensation  of  agreeable  bewilderment, 
known  only  to  persons  in  his  position^ 
but,  when  he  read  the  verses  themselves, 
and  saw  the '  S.  S.'  appended  thereto,  his 
delight  and  astonishment  were  quite  un- 
bounded.   Of  course  he  cut  the  parti- 
cular leaves  between  which  the  precious 
gem  lay  concealed,  while  he  walked  to- 
wards his  ofiice,  and  perused  it  in  such  a 
trepidation  of  pleasure,  that,  in  his  in- 
sensibility to  external  impressions,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  page,  he  walked 
over  a  little  child,  through  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  into  the  wrong  office,  besides 
all  but  running  his  open  pen-knife  into 
the  eye  of  a  boy,  who,  not  being  aware  of 
bis  abstraction  of  mind,  walked  dange- 
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rously  near  him.  To  this  state  of  mind,  a 
lofty  assumption  of  indifference  to  sabla- 
nary  things  in  general,  magazines  in  par- 
ticular, and,  especially,  to  his  own  trifling 
contribution,  succeeded,  as  re-action  en- 
sued; so  that,  in  the  evening,  he  pre- 
sented the  periodical  to  his  Either,  and 
pointed  out  his  own  handiwork,  or  headi- 
work,  with  a  calmness  truly  surprising, 
particularly  when  viewed  as  merely  the 
mask  of  intense  emotion. 

Had  not  Mr  Steelquill,  senior,  been  an 
imbecile  old  grocer,  instead  of  praising 
his  son's  impotent  attempt,  he  would 
have  expressed  surprise  at  any  young 
man  writing,  and  any  editor  publishing, 
such  trash.  As  it  was,  he  read  it  as  he 
would  have  read  an  invoice;  and,  seeing 
t^t  each  line  began  with  a  capital  let- 
ter, he  inferred  that  it  was  poetry,  while 
the  fact  that  it  was  divided  into  verses, 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
song;  and,  feeling  very  proud  at  seeing 
his  son's  production  in  print,  he  pro- 
nounced it  capital—- excellent-^and  so 
forth;  frequently  exclaiming,  *Well,  I 
never  —  !*  but,  provokingly  leaving 
the  sentence  in  that  unfinished  and  un- 
grammatical  form,  he  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  any  person  to  understand  to 
what  he  denied  being,  doing,  or  suffering. 

His  injudicious  expression  of  approval 
produced  two  results:  1st,  Mr  S.  Steel- 
quill immediately  laid  before  him  a  large 
collection  of  similar  pieces,  in  manu- 
script; and,  2d,  Mr  S.  Steelquill  be- 
gan seriously  to  contemplate  freeing  his 
genius  from  the  confinement  of  legal 
studies,  and  allowing  it  to  soar,  in  ma- 
jestic freedom,  towards — towards — ^wher- 
ever genius  does  soar. 

Shortly  this  determination  was  carried 
Into  execution,  and  Mr  Steelquill  reso- 
lutely refused  to  proceed  with  his  pro- 
fession, and  declared  himself  resolved 
henceforth  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  The  foct  of  this  course  being 
strikingly  at  variance  with  the  advice  he 
had  offered,  and  the  sentiments  he  in- 
culcated in  his  own  philosophical  poem, 
did  not  at  all  affect  his  resolution,  as  he 
claimed  the  freedom  from  general  rules 
usually  accorded  to  genius.  He  received, 
indeed,  a  slight  check  in  his  career,  on 
having,  as  soon  as  he  thought  to  make 
merchandise  of  his  ware,  almost  every 
paper  he  forwarded  to  publishers  returned 
to  him.  In  vain  did  he  pass  from  tale 
to  sketch,  and  thence  to  essay;  in  vain 
did  he,  with  the  versatility  of  genius. 


turn  from  prose  to  verse — ^blank  and 
rhymed;  in  vain  did  he  write  lengthy 
pieces,  and  equally  in  vain  did  be  Gut 
down  his  articles  into  mere  scraps-^ 
editors  were  insensible  alike  to  thdr 
own  interests,  and  to  his  extraordinary 
merit.  In  vain  did  he  seek  fresh  editors; 
alas!  they  were  all  alike  insensible. 
True,  they  all  *  regretted* — but  still  they 
did  *  regret* — '  that  the  paper,  *  Memoirs 
of  a  Monkey,  or  an  Account  of  an  Ape,' 

was  unsuitable  for  insertion  in  . 

The  M.S.  might  be  had  on  application  at 
the  publisher's.'  Occasionally,  indeed, 
some  unfortunate  editor,  worried  beycMid 
even  an  editor's  patience  by  his  pertina- 
cious applications,  did  not  vouchee  him 
quite  as  polite  a  reply;  and  his  favour 
was  ruthlessly  and  thanklessly  declined. 
As  a  gen^*al  rule,  his  papers  would  not 
become  contributions. 

Disgusted  by  the  want  of  taste  and 
discernment  he  discovered  among  edi- 
tors, Mr  Steelquill  made  lip  his  mind  to 
leave  them  to  their  fate,  and  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  stage.  Though  feeling 
himself  fully  equal  to  a  tragedy  in  five, 
or  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  he  neverthe- 
less very  modestly  decided  on  making  his 
dehut  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  as  tiie 
author  of  a  farce  in  one  act. 

He  plodded  at  his  plot  until  he  fEuicied 
it  unexceptionable,  and  polished  his  jokes 
till,  in  his  own  estimation,  they  were  as 
brilliant  as  Bude  lights;  and  then,  perusing 
it  once  more, with  a  half-repressed  self-com- 
placent smirk  writhing  over  his  features, 
he  put  it  in  his  po(^et,  and  went  forth  in 
qu^  of  a  manager,  intending,  as  it  was  a 
first  attempt,  and  he  had  a  name  to 
make,  to  offer  it  gratuitously. 

Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  procure  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  an  influential 
friend  to  a  celebrated  manager,  remark- 
able, however,  for  not  manifesting  in  a 
most  extraordinaiy  degree,  that  suaviter 
in  modoy  which  so  frequently  renders  even 
oppositi(Hi  to  one's  wishes  tolerable. 
Armed  with  this  note,  he  sought  the 
manager,  presented  his  farce,  and  was 
requested  to  call  again  in  a  month  or 
so.  This  short  age  having  elapsed,  he 
again  waited  on  the  man  who,  to  his  ap- 
prehension, held  his  fate  in  his  hand.  The 
manager  had  satisfied  himself  by  a  glance 
that  the  piece  was  infinitely  below  par, 
and  totally  unfit  for  representation  *on 
any  stage;'  but  to  afford  an  author  such 
satisfEkction,  he  experimentally  knew 
was » impossible.    So,   thinking  it  best 
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"feo  cut  short  any  parleying  on  the  subject  ^  Payment!    Good  heavens,  sir,  you 

by  decisively  intimating  his  opinion,  pre-  must  be  mad !   Me  pay  you  for  such  exe- 

liminajy    civilities   having  been  briefly    crable  rubbish !     Fit  be  hanged  if  I 

Iwrried  through,  he  bluntly  said,  *Mr  But,  good  morning,  sir.     There's  your 

Steelquill,  it's  a  perfect  farce !'  farce !    Good  morning  1' 

Mr  Steelquill,  quite    mistaking  the  Mr  Steelquill  has  an  indistinct  recol- 

meaning  and  scope  of  this  statement,  lection  of  some  bowing  taking  place,  and 

"twwed  courteously,  smiled  complacently,  of  his  offering  to  shake  hands  with  the 

and  modestly  replied,  *  I  am  delighted  to  servant  man,  but  when  he  fairly  recovered 

liear  you  express  such  an  opinion.  I  feared  his  consciousness,  he  was  walking  along 

.  -that,  being  my  first  essay,  it  might  be-  the  street. 

tray  many  imperfections.'  To  attempt  to  convey  any  just  idea  of 

*But,  sir,  you  altogether  misunder-  his  discomfiture  and  intense  mortification, 

stand  me — ^I  dare  not  attempt  to  put  it  would  be  futile.    But  even  this  decided 

on  the  stage.    It  would  be  laughed  at !'  treatment  of  his  sad  case  failed  to  effect  a 

'  Laughed  at !  Why,  of  course  it  would,  cure,  an4  from  that  time  to  the  present 

I   exped;   it  would   prove  a  screamer,  he  has  continued  to  write  all  sorts  of 

That  scene,  now,  in  which  Giles  Bump-  pieces;  as  yet  unsuccessfully  striving  to 

kin  tells  the  dauymaid '  attain  a  r^ectable  literary  position^  he 

*  B<eally,  sir,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  still  lives  on  in  the  hope  of  one  day  taking 

cannot  accept  your  piece.'  the  reading  public  by  storm,  and  spring- 

'  In  that  case,  I  have  no  objection  to  ing  suddenly  from  his  present  obscurity, 

take  a  moderate  sum  in  payment  for ^  into  all  the  splendour  of  a  popular  author. 


THE  StA  AND  THE  ROCK. 

Be  still,  oh  sea !    Grow  still  and  calm,  oh  sea! 
"Wilt  thou  thus  win  unto  thy  wayward  will 
The  stem  grey  crag,  that  with  world's  use  is  chill, 

And  make  it  bend  down  o'er  thee  tenderly? 

Kay,  nay,  wild  sea !    Be  still  and  calm,  mad  sea ! 

Be  still,  oh  sea !     Be  still  and  calm,  oh  sea ! 

Thou  deem'st  thyself  an  heiress,  richly  dower'd ! 

Thy  white  foam  pearls,  so  prodigally  shower'd. 
The  lordly  rock  flings  back  in  scorn  to  thee; 
The  scorn  of  such  light  offerings,  changeful  sea ! 

Be  still,  oh  sea !    Be  still  and  calm,  oh  sea ! 
Dost  think  that  it  is  beautiful  or  meet, 
To  fret  and  foam  around  so  steadfast  feet. 

To  trouble  such  high,  hoar  tranquillity? 

Kay,  nay,  wild  sea !    Be  still  and  calm,  mad  sea ! 

Be  still,  oh  sea  !    Be  still  and  calm,  oh  sea ! 
The  shadow  of  the  rock  will  only  rest 
In  love  upon  a  fair  untroubled  breast; 
It  doth  not  choose  to  be  toss'd  fitfully 
With  all  thy  wanton  motions,  changeful  sea ! 

Be  still,  oh  sea !    Be  still  and  calm,  oh  sea  1 
Spread  out  a  broad  unwavering  expanse. 
Unbroken  by  one  wavelet's  restless  dance; 
To  thy  beloved's  feet  steal  quietly. 
In  reverent  love.    Be  still  and  calm,  oh  sea ! 

Be  still,  oh  sea !    Be  still  and  calm,  oh  sea ! 
As  the  great  stillness  of  the  calm  night  sky : 
As  that  calm  deepeneth,  the  rock  shall  lie 

Within  thine  arms,  mirror'd  more  perfectly. 

So  hush  thee,  sea !    Grow  calm  and  constant,  sea ! 
Ilfracombe. 
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FouR-AND-TWENTT  jwK  ago,  the  Bri- 
tish Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  held  its  first  meetings  in  the  city 
of  York.  The  recent  meetings  of  that 
distinguished  body  were  held,  towards 
the  end  of  September,  in  the  town  of 
Liverpool.  In  the  interval,  the  annual 
gatherings  of  the  promoters  and  patrons 
of  science  have  taken  place  in  the  chief 
towns  and  cities  of  the  empire.  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  have  vied  with  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  in  giving  substantial 
encouragement  to  the  National  Institute; 
while  Dublin  and  Cork  were  not  a  whit 
behind  Manchester  and  Liverpool  in  the 
kindness  of  their  reception,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  admiration.  Bristol,  Bir- 
mingham, Hull,  Ipswich,  Newcastle,  Ply- 
mouth, Southampton,  and  Swansea,  be- 
sides those  cities  ab*eady  named,  have 
each  honoured  the  association  with  a 
warm  and  generous  welcome;  and  (might 
it  not  be  added?)  have  equally  honoured 
themselves  by  so  doing.  Spring  from 
some  little  observation  and  experience, 
we  should  say  that  these  re-unions  are 
felt  alike  by  cities  and  association,  to  be 
mutually  a  privilege  and  an  honour. 

Some  eminent  men  have  stood  aloof 
from  the  association,  and  some  organs  of 
public  opinion  have  spoken  lightly,  if  not 
contemptuously,  of  its  organisation  and 
objects;  but,  from  its  commencement,  it 
has  received  the  confidence  of  philoso- 
phers, and  men  of  science  generally,  and 
commanded  the  approbation  and  good 
services  of  the  press. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  we  are  safe  in  affirming,  that  in 
the  present  time,  almost  every  British 
philQsopher  stands  in  some  friendly  rela- 
tionship to  the  association;  and  every 
organ  of  public  opinion  is  loud  in  its 
praise.  This  must  be  extremely  gratify- 
ing to  those  distinguished  men,  now  ve- 
terans in  the  service  of  science,  to  whom 
it  owes  its  existence.  The  proposal  to 
establish  such  an  institution  sprung  out 
of  a  discussion  on  the  state  of  science  in 
Britain,  which  was  carried  on  for  some 
years  previous  to  1830.  In  the  October 
of  that  year,  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  an 
article  on  Mr  Babbage's  work,  entitled, 
*  Reflections  on  the  Decline  of  Science  in 
England,  and  on  some  of  its  Causes,' 
which  appeared  in  the  'Quarterly  Re- 
view,' discussed  the  question  in  a  mas- 


terly manner,  and  submitted  certain  re- 
medies for  the  universally  acknowledged 
evil,  and  concluded  by  suggesting  an  As- 
sociation for  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  the  proposed  remedial  mea- 
sures. Early  in  the  year  1831,  Sir  I>avid 
communicated  his  plan  to  the  Phdloso- 
phfcal  Society  of  York.  The  following 
letter,  after  some  correspondence  with  the 
party,  was  addressed  to  Mr  John  Phillips, 
secretary  to  that  society : — 

*  Allerly,  by  MelroBe, 
Feb.  23, 1831. 

*  Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  writing  you  on  a  subject  of  con^derable 
importance.    It  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  nriiish  Association  of  men  of  science^ 
similar  to  that  which  has  existed  for  eight 
years  in  Germany,  and  which  is  now  pa- 
tronised by  the  most  powerful  sovereigns 
in  that  part  of  Europe.    The  arrange- 
ments for  the 'first  meetmg  are  now  in 
progress,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  it 
shall  be  held  in  York,  as  the  most  cen- 
tral city  of  the  three  kingdoms.     My  ob- 
ject in  writing  to  you  at  present  is,  to 
beg  that  you  would  ascertain  if  York  will 
furnish  the  accommodation  necessary  for 
so  large  a  meeting,  which  might  perhaps 
consist  of  above  100  individuals;  if  the 
Philosophical  Society  would  enter  zealously 
into  the  plan;  and  if  the  mayor,  and  in- 
fluential persons  in  the  town  and  in  the 
vicinity,  would  be  likely  to  promote  its 
objects.     The  principal  objects  of  the 
society  vfotUd  be  to  make  the  cvUivators 
of  science  acquainted  with  each  other — 
to  stimfdate  one  another  to  new  exer- 
tions— to  bring  the  objects  of  science  be- 
fore the  puMic  eye — and  to  take  mea- 
sures  for  advancing  its  interests,  and 
accelerating  its  progress.     The  society 
wpul4  possess  no  funds,  make  no  collec- 
tions,   and  hold  no  property;  the  ex- 
pense of  each  anniversary  meeting  being 
defrayed  by  the  members  who  are  pre- 
sent.   As  these  few  observations  will  en- 
able you  to  form  a  general  oi^nion  of  the 
object  in  view,  I  shall  only  add,  that  the 
time  of  meeting  which  is  likely  to  be 
most  convenient,  would  be  about  tiie  18th 
or  25th  of  July. — ^I  am,  &c., 

*  D.  Brewster.' 

The  plan  submitted  by  Sir  David  was 
highly  approved  of  by  the  Philosophical 
Society;  and  on  the  2eth  September,  1831, 
the  new  Association  was  inaugurated 
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by  a  public  meeting,  held  imder  the  most 
favourable  auspices.    Instead  of  100,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  calculation,  there 
were  upwards  of  350  persons  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  association;  and  amOng 
these  there  stood  the  names  of  such  men 
as  liord  Milton,  Sir  D.  l^wster.  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  Dr  Dalton,  Dx  Henry,  Br 
Scoresby,  Br  Paubeny;  Professors  J.  B. 
Forbes,  Johnston,  Phillips,  Potter,  &c. 
At  this  meeting,  it  was  arranged  that  re- 
•ports  should  be  prepared,  against  the  time 
when  the  association  should  re-assemble 
at  Oxford  in  1832,  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, by  the  persons  whose  names  are  at- 
tached :— rProgress  of  Astronomy  during 
the  present  ceQtury,  Professor  Airy. — On 
the  Tides,  W.  Ijibbock. — On  Meteorology, 
Professor  Forbes. — On  Radiant  Heat,  Pro- 
fessor Powell. — Thermo-JSlectricity,  Pro- 
fessor Gumming. — Optics,  Sir  B.  Brewster. 
— Mineralogy,  Professor  Whewell. — Geo- 
logy, Rev.  W.  B.  Conybeare. — Chemical 
Science,  Professor  Johnston. — On  the  His- 
tory of  the  Human  Species,  Br  Prichard. 
We  have  been  thus  minute,  that  the 
reader  ipight  h^ve  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
origin  of  the  British  Association,  and 
the  important  objects  it  has,  from  the 
banning,  sought  to  accomplish.    This 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  some  state- 
ments we  have  observed  in  recent  publi- 
cations were  somewhat  apart  froin  the 
truth,  and  calculated  to  mislead. 

In  attending  the  meetings  held  in  Li- 
verpool in  September  last,  certain  j*eflec- 
tions  forced  themselves  upon  our  minds, 
to  which  we  must  be  allowed,  even  here, 
to  give  brief  utterance.    The  first  thing 
that  struck  us  was  the  large — ^in  some 
instances,  the  very  large-^numbers  of; 
both  sexes  who  attended  the  meetings, 
both  sectional  and  general,  and  the  eager 
interest  manifested  in  the  proceedings. 
From  the  statement  made  by  Professor 
Phillips,  at  the  concluding  meeting,  we 
learn,  that  no  fewer  than  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  persons 
attended  the  meetings  held  in  Liverpool 
—the  largest  number,  we  believe,  that 
ever  were  enrolled  in  one  year  oh  the 
books  of  the  association.     The  rate  of 
progress  has  been  very  great — ^great  be- 
yond the  most  sapguine  expectations. 
Of  that  number  there  werer-r- 
Life  members,  ,        ,        368 

Annual  members,  .  .  239 
Associates,  .  .  .  761 
Ladies,      ....        523 


Total, 


1881 


The  sum  paid  by  a  life  member  is  £10, 
and  this  gives  him  a  right  to  a  copy  of 
all  the  reports  and  publications  issued 
by,  as  well  as  renders  him  eligible  to,  all 
the  offices  in  connection  with  the  asso- 
ciation. Annual  members  pay  £2  en- 
try-money; and,  by  an  additional  annual 
payment  of  £\,  regularly— ^whether  pre- 
sent at  the  meetings  or  not — they  secure 
the  same  advantages  as  the  life  member. 
The  associate  pays  £\,  and  is  a  member 
for  the  season  only,  with  no  other  advan- 
tages than  the  very  great  one-r-namely,  that 
of  attending  the  current  series  of  meetings. 
It  does  not  always  happen,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  that  the  associates  are  the 
majority;  but,  when  the  meetings  are 
held  in  large  cities,  it  is  generally  found 
to  be  the  case.  This  fact  tells  favourably 
on  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  their  increasing  appreciation  of  sci- 
entific pursuits.  The  utility  of  science, 
and  the  practical  bearing  of  the  British 
Association  on  its  advancement,  is  thus, 
year  by  year,  attested,  by  the  presence  of 
many  who  are  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce,  and  whose  time  is  far  too  pre- 
cious to  be  wasted  on  that  in  which  they 
have  no  particular  interest;  and  which 
does  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  contribute 
to  their  advantage. 

Another  thing  that  struck  us  very  for- 
cibly, was  the  practical  character  of  many 
of  the  communications,  and  the  no  less 
practical  turn  the  discussions  on  those 
communications  invariably  took.  There 
were,  indeed,  many  high  and  difficult 
questions  introduce,  and  some  startling 
theories  mooted,  as  one  might  expect  on 
such  an  occasion;  but  even  in  discussing 
these  themes,  utility  was  seldom  lost  sight 
of.  Very  appropriately,  many  papers 
placed  before  the  sections  had  a  close  and 
important  bearing  on  the  interests  of 
such  a  commercial  community  as  that  of 
Liverpool.  There  were  geographical  dis- 
coveries detailed,  thus  opening  new  fields 
for  the  spirit  of  enterprise;  the  mode  of 
sailing  by  '  great  circles '  was  demon- 
strati,  thus  effecting  a  saving,  in  many 
cases,  of  &  third  of  the  time,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  considerable  portion  of  the 
expense,  in  traversing  the  ocean;  sugges- 
tions in  magnetism  and  the  compass  were 
freely  offered,  whereby  life  and  property, 
when  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  might  be  rendered  more  se- 
cure. Then  there  were  other  themes  of 
universal  interest,  such  as  the  statistics 
of  pauperism  and  crime,  the  great  coinage 
question,  &c.  &c. 
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Still  another  thing  struck  ns  with 
equal  force — namely,  this:  The  wonderful 
change  which  twenty-four  years  had 
wrought  upon  the  active  working  mem- 
hers  of  the  association.  Many  familiar 
names  were  not  enrolled  in  the  books — 
many  much-respected  forms  were  met 
with  in  none  of  the  sections.  Death  had 
called  them  away  from  this  scene  of  ef- 
fort and  excitement,  or  the  gathering  in- 
firmities of  age  now  rendered  such  scenes 
uncongenial.  Many  who,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  were  but  commencing  their 
career,  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of 
science;  and  well  did  they  become  their 
honourable  laurels.  Such  are  Sir  0. 
Lyall,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Professors 
Trail,  Phillips,  Powell,  Sedgwick,  and  a 
host  of  others.  Many  young  men  were 
there,  at  once  the  hope  and  the  pride  of 
British  science.  Some  that  we  include 
in  this  class  have,  indeed,  been  long  in 
the  field;  but  their  herculean  efforts  are* 
unimpaired,  and  thenr  youthful  enthu- 
siasm unabated.  Such  are  Professors 
Owen,  E.  Forbes,  Balfour,  Stokes,  Wil- 
liamson, &c.  Associated  with  them,  and 
worthy  of  the  confederacy,  are  the  younger 
men — men  of  some  performance,  but  men 
of  greater  promise — Professors  Thomson, 
Tyndall,  M'Cosh,  &c.  To  these  we  must  add 
the  names  of  several  distinguished  foreign- 
ers, all  of  whom  have  done  good  service  to 
science  in  their  respective  departments. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  benefits 
which  the  British  Association  has,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  conferred  upon  sci- 
ence during  the  period  of  its  existence. 
It  never  was  in  a  better  position  to  realise 
the  objects  it  contemplates.  With  the 
experience  and  sagacity  of  age,  it  com- 
bines the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
All  the  elements  of  a  successful  instru- 
mentality aie  blended  in  this  National 
Institute. 

But  we  must  now  come  to  the  present 
meetings.  It  was  arranged,  according  to 
custom,  at  the  dose  of  the  business  of 
the  preceding  year,  where  the  association 
should  assemble  in  1864.  Liverpool  was 
the  selected  place;  and  well  has  Liver- 
pool justified  the  choice.  The  time  fixed 
was  the  third  week  in  September.  Ac- 
cordingly^ on  the  20th  of  that  month, 
the  business  was  commenced  by  a  general 
committee  meeting,  held  in  St  George's 
Hall,  at  twelve  o'clock;  and  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  new  president,  ihe  £arl  of 
Harrowby. 


St  Gorge's  Hall,  although  not  finkbed, 
was  so  far  advanced  towards  comj^etioii, 
as  to  admit  of  ^e  meetings  being  held 
under  its  capacious  roof;  for  whi<£  piff- 
pose  it  was  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  association.  It  would  be  away 
from  our  professed  object,  even  thou^ 
we  had  space  enough  at  our  ccmunand,  to 
give  a  description  of  this  halL  It  is,  jjo*- 
haps,  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  it  has 
been  fourteen  years  in  building,  has  cost 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money, 
and  is  so  capacious,  as  to  have  given  ac- 
commodation to  seven  separate  sections 
at  a  time— each  having,  besides  a  hage 
place  for  the  public  m€«ting,  a  suite  ei 
committee-rooms;  and  we  conclude  hf 
affirming,  what  those  who  were  present 
on  this  occasion  will  readily  acquiesce, in, 
that  it  is  the  most  magnificent  hall  in 
this  country. 

The  president's  inaugural  address  was 
delivered  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  20tii 
September.  By  the  hour  (eight  o'clock) 
when  the  business  was  to  commence,  a 
very  large  and  brilliant  company  had  as- 
sembled. After  a  brief  address  by  the 
retiring  president,  W*  Hopkins,  Esq., 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby  said: — ^'When  I 
first  set  myself  the  task  of  preparing  to 
address  you  on  the  present  occasion,  my 
impulse  was  to  begin  with  an  apology  for 
appearing  before  you  in  so  promin^it  a 
position — for  assuming  apparently  a  sta- 
tion in  the  world  of  science  for  which  I 
had  no  pretensions.  On  second  thou^ts, 
however,  it  appeared  better — ^more  re- 
spectfiil,  in  fact,  having  consented,  though 
with  unfeigned  reluctance,  to  accept  the 
office,  to  say  no  more  on  that  head,  but 
to  discharge  its  duties  as  best  I  might. 
This,  however,  I  must  ask  of  you,  not  to 
expect  from  me  what  you  have  had  from 
many  of  my  predecessors,  a  luminous  re- 
view of  the  state  of  phyacal  science,  a 
recital  of  its  recent  various  triumphs,  wad 
suggestions  for  their  further  extension; 
that  I  should,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
though  in  a  different  sense,  "allitte  to 
brighter  worlds,  and  point  the  wi^." 
Though  I  have  been  no  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  that  rapid  and  triumphant  march 
of  science  which,  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  has  been  extending  and  enriching 
the  eld  domains  of  knowledge,  and  plant- 
ing, as  it  were,  new  colonies  in  hitherto 
unexplored  and  untrodden  regions,  yet  I 
liave  been  only  a  spectator — ^my  avoca- 
tions have  been  less  with  the  properties 
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of^  matter  i^an  with  the  busy  concerns  of 
xnen;  and  if  I  attempted  now  to  assume, 
for  the  first  time,  the  philosophic  garb,  I 
SLxn  afraid  that  the  awkwardness  of  my 
gait  would  soon  betray  me.    There  are, 
liowever,  some  points  of  high  and  general 
interest  which,  in  a  meeting  like  the 
present,  cannot  be  entirely  neglected,  and 
in  regard  to  which  the  kindness  of  friends 
lias  supplied  me  with  some  matter  not 
nnworthy  of  being  submitted  to  your  no- 
tice.    How,  for  instance,  in  the  land  of 
Newton,  and  in  the  greatest  sea-port  of 
the  world,  should  I  neglect  astronomy]* 
The  noble  president  then  read  various 
memoranda  furnished  by  Professor  Ghallis 
and  Captain  Fitzroy :  that  by  the  former, 
on  the  present  state  of  Astronomy;  that 
by  the  latter,  on  Meteorology — ^interspers- 
ing them  with  original  reflections  on  va- 
rious subjects.    We  can  give  only  the 
merest  outline  of  these  interesting  docu- 
ments, and  are  under  the  necessity,  also, 
of   greatly   condensing  the  president's 
own  remarks : — 

*  Since  the  meetuig  of  the  British  As- 
sociation last  year,'  says  Professor  Ghallis, 
*  four  planets  and  four  comets  have  been 
discovered.  Three  of  the  new  planets 
were  found  at  Mr  Bishop's  observatory, 
two  by  Mr  Hind,  and  one  by  Mr  Maith. 
This  last  was  also  discovered  the  follow- 
ing night  at  the  Oxford  Observatory — 
another  of  the  many  instances  presented 
by  astronomy  of  independent  discoveries 
made  nearly'simultaneously.  The  fourth 
planet  was  found  at  the  observatory  of 
Bilk,  near  Du^dorf,  by  Mr  R.  Luther, 
an  astronomer  distinguished  by  having 
abeady  discovered  two  planets.  Of  tl^ 
comets,  one  was  discovered  at  Berlin,  two 
at  Gottingen,  and  the  fourth  was  seen 
very  generally  with  the  naked  eye  at  the 
end  of  last  March.  None  of  them  have 
been  identified  with  preceding  comets. 

*The  large  number  of  planets  and 
comets  discovered  of  late  years,  while  it 
evinces  the  dihgence  of  astronomers,  has, 
at  the  same  time,  brought  additional  la- 
bourers into  the  field  of  astronomical 
science,  and  contributed  materially  to  its 
extension.  The  demand  for  observations 
created  by  these  discoveries,  has  been  met 
by  renewed  activity  in  existing  observa- 
tories, and  has  led  to  the  estajblishment, 
by  public  or  private  means,  of  new  ob- 
servatories. 

*In  addition  to  the  advantages  just 
stated,  the  observations  called  for  by  the 
discovery  of  new  bodies  of  the  solar  sys- 


tem have  drawn  attention  to  the  state  of 
stellar  astronomy,  and  been  the  means  of 
improving  this  fundamental  part  of  the 
science.  The  following  are  a  few  words 
on  the  existing  state  of  stellar  astronomy, 
so  far  as  regards  catalogues  of  stars. 
Subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the 
older  catalogues  of  bright  stars,  astrono- 
mers turned  their  attention  to  observa- 
tions in  zoiies,  or  otherwise  of  smaller 
stars,  to  the  ninth  magnitude  inclusive. 
Lalande,  Lacaille,  Bessel,  Argelander, 
and  Lament,  are  the  chief  labourers  in 
this  class  of  observations.  But  these  ob- 
servations, unreduced  and  uncat^ogued, 
are  comparatively  of  little  value.  The 
British  Association  did  great  service  to 
astronomers,  by  reducing  into  catalogues 
the  observations  of  Lalande  and  Lacaille. 
A  catalogue  of  part  of  Bessel's  zones  has 
been  published  at  St  Petersburg,  and  a 
catalogue  of  part  of  Argelander's  zones 
at  Vienna.  Lament's  zones  have  also 
been  reduced  in  part  by  himself.  The 
above  are  the  catalogues  which  are  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  observations  of  the 
small  planets,  and  of  comets.  This  class 
of  observations  must  generally  be  made 
by  means  of  stars  as.  fixed  points  of  re- 
ference. The  observer  selects  a  star  from 
a  catalogue,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  moving  body,  or  for  com- 
paring its  position  with  that  of  the  star; 
but,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  cata- 
logue, it  sometimes  happens  that  no 
star  is  found  in  the  place  indicated  by  it; 
and  in  most  cases,  unless  the  stains  place 
has  been  determined  by  repeated  meri- 
dian observations,  it  is  not  suflSciently 
accurate  for  final  reference  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  planet  or  comet.  In  cata- 
logues reduced  from  zone  observations, 
the  star's  right  ascension  generally  de- 
pends on  a  single  transit  across  a  single 
wire,  and  its  declination  on  a  single  bi-  " 
section.  This  being  the  case,  astrono- 
mers have  begun  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
using  the  catalogue  places  of  stars  provi- 
sionaUu,  in  reducing  their  observations, 
and  of  obtaining  afterwards  accurate 
places  by  meridian  observations. 

*  It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement,  that, 
by  the  observations  of  the  small  planets 
and  of  comets,  materials  are  gradually 
accumulating  for  the  formation  of  a  more 
accurate  and  more  extensive  catalogue  of 
stars  than  any  hitherto  published.  The 
British  Association  would  add  greatly  to 
the  benefits  it  has  already  conferred  on 
astronomical  science,  by  promoting  the 
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pnblication,  when  sufficient  materials  can 
be  collects,  of  a  aeneral  catalogue  of  all 
stars  to  the  ninth  vnagnitude  inclusive, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  observed  with 
meridian  instruments, 

*The  determination  of  differences  of 
longitude  by  galvanic  signals,  is  an  as- 
tronomical matter  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. This  method,  employed  first  in 
America,  was  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Astronomer-Royal,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  determination,  in  succession, 
of  the  differences  of  longitude  between  the 
Greenwich  Observatory  and  the  observa- 
tories of  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Brussels, 
and  Paris.  In  the  first  and  last  in- 
stances, results  have  been  published  which 
prove  the  perfect  success  and  accuracy  of 
the  method.  Mr  Airy,  on  recently  an- 
nouncing in  the  pubUc  papers  the  com- 
pletion .of  the  operation  between  the 
Greenwich  and  Paris  Observatories,  justly 
remarks,  that  such  an  experiment  could 
not  have  been  made  without  the  assist- 
ance afforded  by  commercial  enterprise, 
and  that  commercial  enterprise  is  in  turn 
honoured  by  the  aid  thus  rendered  to 
science.  Generally  it  may  be  said  of 
astronomy  at  the  present  time,  that  it 
is  prosecuted  zealously  and  extensively, 
active  observations  being  now  more  nu- 
merous than  ever;  and  that  theinterests  of 
the  science  are  promoted  as  well  by  private 
enterprise  as  by  the  aid  of  governments. 

*  You  will  have  observed  that  Professor 
Challis  speaks  of  the  activity  of  private  en- 
terprise in  the  cause  of  astronomy ;  and  can 
I  in  this  place  pass  over  the  labours  of  a 
Lassell,  or  the  enlightened  public  spirit 
of  the  corporation  of  this  town,  which, 
stimulated  by  your  visit  in  the  year  1837, 
has  now  for  some  years  maintained  an 
excellent  and  well-provided  observatory, 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr  Hart- 
nup,  who  has  not  only  conferred  great 
benefits  on  the  navigation  of  the  i^ace  by 
the  regulation  of  its  chronometers,  but 
great  honour  upon  the  institution,  by  the 
general  services  which  he  has  rendered  to 
meteorological  as  well  as  to  astronomical 
science.  You  may  remember  that,  at  the 
period  of  your  last  meeting,  arrangements 
with  government  were  in  progress  for  the 
construction  of  a  reflecting  telescope  of 
four  feet  aperture,  which  should  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  nebulae  and  other 
starry  phenomena  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere a  far  higher  power  than  that  to 
which  they  had  been  submitted  by  Sir 
John  Herschel.    You  will  regret  to  hear 


that,  although  the  estimate  was  not  ob- 
jected to  by  the  government,  it  has  not 
yet  been  submitted  to  Parliament.  The 
labours  of  yoiu*  Kew  committee  are  car- 
ried on  with  unabated  assiduity,  and  ex- 
tending us^ulness. 

*  A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  consisting  of  MM.  Idoa- 
ville,  Lame6,  and  Elie  de  Beaumont,  on 
the  subject  of  a  theory  of  earthquakes, 
has  been  transmitted  to  me  for  the  use  of 
tbe  association.  From  a  careful  discus- 
sion of  several  thousand  of  these  pheno- 
mena, which  have  been  recorded  between 
the  years  1801  and  1850,  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  periods  at  which  they  oc- 
curred, with  the  position  of  the  moon  in 
relation  to  the  earth,  the  learned  i^o- 
fessor,  M.  Perrey  of  Dijon,  would  info: 
that  earthquakes  may  possibly  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  action  of  attraction  exerdsed 
by  that  body  on  the  supposed  fluid  centre 
of  our  globe,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  she  exercises  on  the  waters  of  the 
ocean;  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  institute  is  so  far  fEivourable,  that 
at  theur  instance  the  institute  have 
granted  funds  to  enable  the  learned  pro- 
fessor to  continue  his  researches. 

*  On  Geology  (I  am  sorry  for  the  slight- 
ness  of  my  acquaintance  with  so  capti- 
vating as  well  as  so  practical  a  study) 
I  have  nothing  to  report,  save  that  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  ironstone  and  coal 
is  driving  the  practical  men  to  have  a 
greater  respect  for  a  science  which  st- 
ables them  to  form  a  very  sound  conjec- 

,ture  where  such  minerals  are  likely  to  be 
found,  and  to  come  to  something  like  an 
absolute  certainty  as  to  where  they  are  not 

*  What  apparently  can  be  less  subject  to 
rule  and  law,  even  to  a  proverb,  than  the 
changeful  wind  and  the  treacherous  wave  ? 
Yet,  even  here,  observation  and  com- 
parison have  done  some  good  work  for 
science  and  for  man;  and  are  about  to  do 
more.  You  are  all  aware  that  the  Ame- 
rican Government  have  now  for  some 
years,  at  the  instance,  and  under  the  di- 
rection, of  Lieutenant  Maury,  been  col- 
lecting from  the  mercantile  vessels  of  that 
nation  observations  of  certain  phenomena 
at  sea,  such  as  vrinds,  tides,  currents,  and 
temperature  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  the  re- 
sults, digested  into  charts  and  books,  have 
already  been  the  means  of  adding  speed 
and  safety  to  their  voyages  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  You  are  aware  that  appli- 
cation was  made  to  our  government,  to 
co-operate  in  this  great  work  of  common 
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b^^iiefit  to  every  mercantile  nation,  and 
bliat  the  subject  was  brought  before  Par- 
Llament  by  one  of  our  vice-presidents, 
ILtord  Wrottesley.     You  are  perhaps  not 
a. ware  that  the  government  has  agreed  to 
"tlie  proposal,  and  has  created  a  special 
clepartment  for  the  purpose,  in  connection 
^with  the  board  of  trade,  placing  it  under 
tilie  management  of  perhaps  the  one  man 
"b^est  fitted  to  carry  it  out  with  energy  and 
success,  my  friend  Captain  Fitzroy— one 
not  less  known  on  the  banks  of  the  Mer- 
sey by  old  associations,  than  on  the  gene- 
ral fields  of  maritime  science.    Conceiv- 
ing that  this  was  a  subject  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  place  of  our  present  meet- 
ing, and  that  for  such  an  object  it  was 
desirable,  as  publicly  and  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  all 
-who  are  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  I  have  asked  Captain  Fitz- 
roy to  communicate  to  me  the  present 
condition  of  the  question: — 

*Wind  and  current  charts  have  been 
published  of  late  years,  chiefly  based  on 
the  great  work  of  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment, at  the  suggestion  of,  and  su- 
perintended by,  Lieutenant  Maiuy;  and 
by  studying  such  charts  and  directions, 
navigators  have  been  able  to  shorten  their 
passages  materially— in  many  cases  as 
much  as  one-fourth,  in  .some  one-thirdj 
.  of  the  distance  or  time  previously  em- 
ployed.   Much  had  been  coUected  and 
written  about  the  winds  and  currents; 
but  general  attention  was  not  attracted 
to  the  subject — ^however  important  to  a 
maritime  country — till  the  publication  of" 
Lieutenant  Maury's  admirable  observa- 
tions.   Encouraged  by  the  practical  re- 
sults obtained,  and  induced  by  the  just 
arguments  of  that  officer,  the  principal 
maritime  powers  sent  duly  qualified  per- 
sons to  assist  at  a  conference  held  at 
Brussels  last  year,  on  the  subject  of  me- 
teorology at  sea.    The  report  of  that  con- 
ference was  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
the  first  direct  result  of  it  was  a  vote  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  instruments, 
and  the  discussion  of  observations. 

*A  very  large  number  of  ships,  chiefly 
American,  are  now  engaged  in  observa- 
tions, stimulated  by  the  advice,  and  aided 
by  the  documents  so  liberally  furnished 
by  the  United  States  Government,  at  the 
instance  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  whose  la- 
bours have  been  incessant.  Not  only 
does  that  government  offer  directions  and 
charts,  gratis,  to  American  ships,  but  also 
to  those  of  our  nation,  in  accordance  With 


certain  easy  and  just  conditions.  In  this 
country,  the  government,  through  the 
board* of  trade,  will  supply  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ships,  which  are  going  on  distant 
voyages,  with  "abstract  logs"  (or  meteor- 
ological registers)  and  instruments,  gratis, 
in  order  to  assist  effectively  in  carrying 
out  this  important  national  undertaking. 

*  I  cannot  doubt,'  said  the  noble  presi- 
dent, *that  the  spirited  merchants  and 
shipowners  of  England  will  not  be  slow  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  brethren  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  lend  then: 
heartiest  assistance  to  a  work  so  useful. 
Great  facilities  will  be  afforded  them  in 
the  way  of  instruments  of  tested  accu- 
racy; and  the  increasing  number  of  scien- 
tific seamen,  which  is  resulting  from  the 
local  institutions  of  education,  and  the 
system  of  examination  of  masters  and 
mates  for  certificates,  will  furnish  them 
with  observers  in  every  part  of  the  ocean 
fit  to  be  intrusted  with  such  instruments, 
and  skilful  in  their  use.  Let  not  the 
practical  man  think  lightly  of  such  mat- 
ters, when  he  is  reminded  of  the  great 
services  of  the  barometer  in  forewarning 
of  the  coming  storm,  that  the  ascertained 
temperature  of  the  sea  which  his  ship  is 
traversing  will  inform  her  master  whether 
he  is  engaged  in  one  current  or  another, 
and  announce  to  him  the  approach  of  the 
dangerous  iceberg,  when  it  is  not  discover- 
able by  any  other  means. 

*  I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  some  other 
departments  of  our  work,  such  as  Geo- 
graphy, Ethnography,  and  Statistics,  which 
are  more  connected  with  my  own  pur- 
suits. The  apprehension  that  they  must 
introduce  the  spirit  of  party  into  our 
proceedings  has  been  most  honourably 
disappointed;  and  as  one  who,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
has  to  act  from  time  to  time  on  the 
subject  of  some  of  their  inquiries,  I  can- 
not but  express  my  gratitude  for  the  as- 
sistance which  they  have  afforded,  both 
by  informing  and  forming  the  public 
mind  on  many  important  questions;  and, 
above  all,  for  the  lesson  they  have  taught 
on  the  importance  of  testing  every  theory, 
by  a  patient  collection  and  impartial  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts. 

*  By  its  employment  of  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities,  one  branch  of  statistics  is 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  the  actuary  is 
thus  enabled  to  extract  certainty  in  the 
gross  out  of  uncertainty  in  the  detail,  and 
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to  provide  man  with  the  means  ctf  secur- 
ing himself  against  some  of  the  worst 
contingencies  to  which  his  life  and  pro- 
perty are  exposed.  In  fact,  statistics 
themselves  are  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  induction  into  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  human  life — ^an  ope- 
ration which  requires  the  exercise  of  at 
least  the  same  philosophical  qualities  as 
other  sciences.  It  is  not  enough  in  any 
case  merely  to  collect  fjACts,  and  reduce 
them  into  a  tabular  form.  They  must  be 
analysed,  as  well  as  compared;  the  ac- 
companyingcircumstances  must  be  studied 
(which  is  more  difficult  in  moral  than  in 
material  investigations),  that  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  are  (that  is  to  say,  in  reality, 
calling  the  same  things  by  the  same 
names)  treating  of  the  same  facts  under 
the  same  circumstances;  and  all  disturb- 
ing influences  must  be  carefully  elimi- 
nated before  any  such  pure  experiment 
can  be  got  at  as  can  fairly  be  considered  to 
have  established  a  satis4ctory  conclusion. 

^  What  shall  I  say  to  the  statistics  of 
crime,  of  education,  of  pauperism,  of 
charity,  at  once  and  reciprocally  the  ef- 
fect and  the  cause  of  that  increasing  a^ 
tention  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
which  «o  favourably  distinguishes  the 
present  age  ]  Who  can  look  at  the  mere 
surface  of  society,  transparently  betray- 
ing the  abysses  which  yawn  beneath,  and 
not  desire  to  know  something  of  their 
secrets,  to  throw  in  the  moral  drag,  and 
to  bring  to  the  light  of  day  some  of  the 
phenomena,  the  monstrous  forms  of  mi- 
sery and  vice  which  it  holds  within  its 
dark  recesses  ?  and  who  can  look  at  these 
things,  no  longer  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  ascertained,  classed,  and  tabled,  with- 
out having  the  desire  awakened  or 
.strengthened  to  do  something  towards 
remedying  the  evils  thus  revealed,  and 
without  feeling  himself  guided  and  as- 
sisted towards  a  remedy?  Yet  here, 
more  than  in  other  cases,  should  a  man 
suspect  himself;  here  should  he  guard 
himself  against  hasty  conclusions,  drawn 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  resujts; 
for  here  are  disturbing  influences  most 
busily  at  work,  not  only  fix)m  without, 
but  from  within;  not  only  in  the  nature 
of  the  facts  themselves,  but  in  the  feel- 
ings, passions,  prejudices,  habits,  and  mo- 
ral constitution  of  the  observer. 

*  Among  the  objects  which  may  best 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  statistical 
section,  at  the  present  moment,  will  be 
the  discussion  of  a  decimal  coinage,  and 


the  statistics  of  agricultural  produce.  It 
is  important  in  regard  to  both,  that  by 
previous  sifting  and  discussion  not  only 
the  best  conclusion  should  be  arrived  at, 
but  the  subject  should  be  so  familiarised 
to  general  apprehension  as  to  s^nxre  the 
widest  co-operation.  In  r^aard  to  a 
change  in  the  coinage,  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  lower  class  must  be  espe- 
cially consulted;  and,  with  thi»  view, 
without  expressiz^  any  ultimate  o^nion, 
I  would  recommend  to  those  who  are 
considering  the  question  the  perusal  of  a 
pamphlet,  full  of  important  matter,  by 
the  late  Mr  Laurie,  the  work  of  the  last 
hours  of  a  man  of  emment  kno^edge 
and  vktue,  which  he  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  commimicate  in  person,  as  a  pap», 
to  the  present  meeting.  With  r^ard  to 
the  statistics  of  agriculture,  the  mam 
object  is  to  procure  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  as  shall  guide  the  operatioDS 
of  the  consumer  and  the  merdiant  I 
would  suggest  that  they  should  be  taken 
and  published  at  two  periods  of  the  year: 
once  in  the  spring,  recording  the  extent 
of  soil  devoted  to  each  kind  of  grain-Hi 
fact  eafflly  ascertained;  the  second  f^ms 
as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  eoncladed,  an- 
nouncing the  amount  c^  the  crop,  as  ascer- 
tained on  several  specimen  fields  under 
different  circumstances  of  soil  and  dimate, 
and  applying  it  in  due  proportion  as  a 
multipk  to  the  acreage  already  puUiidied. 

*  In  regard  to  Geography  and  Ethno- 
graphy, there  are  few  sections,  I  beUeve, 
which  have  more  general  interest,  and 
none,  I  imagine,  which  would  be  more 
attractive  here.  Where  every  new  dis- 
covery is  connected  with  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  place,  a  new  source  of  raw 
material,  or  a  new  destination  for  finished 
work;  and  where  every  new  communica- 
tion, established  and  reported,  is  another 
channel  for  the  extension  of  that  com- 
merce which,  bursting  from  the  channels 
of  the  Mersey,  permeates  and  percolates 
every  creek  and  cranny  of  the  known  world. 

*  The  great  navigations  which  are  open- 
ing up  the  heart  of  the.  South  Ammcan 
continent,  by  the  Paraguay,  the  Amazon, 
and  the  Orinoco,  and  that  are  traversing 
and  uniting  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  by  the  River  Murray; 
the  projected  exploration  of  North  Au- 
stralia, which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  as  yet 
only  a  project,  and  may  require  some  of 
the  fostering  warmth  of  the  association 
to  bring  it  into  actual  existence;  the 
wonderful  discoveries  in  South  Africa  by 
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Livingston  and  Anderson  (I  am  happy  to 
say  that  Mr  Anderson  is  here,  to  tell  his 
own  story),  and  the  explorations  of  Central 
Africa  by  Barth  and  Vogel;  the  pictures 
given  us  by  Captain  E|skine  and  others 
of  the  condition  of  the  islanders  of  the 
South  Pacific,  passing  in  every  stage  of 
transition  from  the  lowest  barbarism  to  a 
fi.tness  for   the  highest  European  and 
Ch.ristian  culture; — ^these,  and  a  hundred 
other  topics,  awaken  an  ever  new  interest 
in  the  pind  of  the  philosopher  and  states- 
man, in  the  feelings  of  the  Christian  and 
thie  lover  of  his  kind.    What  new  fields 
for   science!    What    new  openings  for 
wealth  and  power  1    What  new  oppor- 
tunities for  good !    How  important  that 
tliose  who  issue  from  this  great  emporium 
of  modem  commerce,  this  more  than  Tyre 
of  modem  times,  should  know  how  to  turn 
them  to  advantage.    Sui^ly  your  periodi- 
cal visits  here,  with  then:  kindling,  stimu- 
lating— ^I  was  going  to  say  infectious — 
influences,  are  no  mean  instrument  for 
BVLch  a  purpose.    It  cannot  be  for  nothing 
that  the  heroes  of  every  branch  of  science 
are  assembled  from  many  countries  within 
these  wails,  and  are  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  the  most  enterprising  and 
public-spirited  of  our  merchants;   that, 
in  the  language  of  my  distinguished  pre- 
decessor in  this  chair,  slightly  adapted, 
^*  the  counting-house  is  thus  brought  into 
juxtaposition  with  the  laboratory  and 
the  study."    Commerce  will  more  than 
ever  be  auxiliary  to  science,  and  science 
more  than  ever  the  helpmate  of  commerce, 
and  a  still  further  impulse  will  be  given 
to  those  beneficial  influences  which,  in 
spite  of  some  painful  though  necessary  in- 
termption,  occasioned  by  our  present  state 
of  war,  a  good  Providence  is  so  visibly 
extending  over  the  whole  habitable  globe.* 
After  some  Uberal  observations  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  some  guarded 
remarks  on  the  encouragement  due  to 
science  and    scientific   men,    and   ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  science  might  soon  be- 
come *  the  common  appanage  of  all  well- 
educated  men,*  the  noble  earl  continued: — 
*  To  accelerate,  however,  this  process,  I 
would  gladly  see  a  more  direct  communi- 
cation established  between  the  organs  of 
power  and  scientific  bodies.    Something 
in  this  respect  has  already  been  done  by 
the  parliamentary  committee  of  this  as- 
sociation, and  the  results  have  been  al- 
ready seen  in  the  increased  attention  oi 
parliament  and  government  to  scientific 


objects.  Still,  however,  in,  regard  to 
science,  I  must  admit  that  there  is  one 
great  deficiency;  for  often  may  it  be  said 
of  science,  as  it  was  said  satirically  of 
virtue  by  the  poet,  laudcUit/r  et  alget — ^it 
is  praised  and  starves.  The  man  of 
science  may  not  desire  to  live  luxuriously; 
he  may  not,  nor  ought  he,  desire  to  rival 
his  neighbours  ii^  the  folUes  of  equipage 
and  ostentation,  which  are  often,  indeed, 
rather  a  burden  imposed  by  the  customs 
of  society,  than  an  advantage,  or  even  a 
gratification  to  the  parties  themselves; 
but  he  must  live,  and  for  the  sake  of 
science  itself  he  ought  to  be  able  to  live, 
free  from  those  anxious  cares  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  or  from  the  calls 
of  a  profession,  which  often  beset  and 
biurden  his  laborious  career.  Why  was 
our  Dalton  compelled  to  waste  the  powers 
of  such  an  intellect  on  private  teaching  ? 
As  a  teacher,  a  physician,  or  a  clergyman, 
or  more  rarely  as  a  partner  in  a  profitable 
patent,  such  a  man  may  earn  a  compe- 
tence, and  give  to  science  the  hours  which 
can  be  spared  from  his  other  avocations; 
and  it  is  indeed  astonishing  what  results 
have  been  the  produce  of  these  leavings 
of  a  laborious  life;  these  leisure  hours, 
if  so  they  may  be  called,  of  men  who  are 
engaged  in  arduous  duties  of  another  kind. 
But  this  ought  not  to  be;  and  it  will  not 
long  be,  I  am  confident.  It  must  give 
way  before  the  extended  cultivation  of 
science  itself.  The  means  of  occupation 
in  connection  with  our  schools  and  our 
colleges,  and  our  examinations,  will  in- 
crease; and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  a 
grateful  country  will  insist  upon  her 
benefEictors  in  science  receiving  a  more 
liberal  share  of  her  bounty  than  has  been 
hitherto  allotted  them.  If  I  recollect 
right,  out  of  the  J1200  which  are  annu- 
ally appropriated  in  pensions  to  the  suc- 
cessful cultivators  of  science,  literature, 
and  art,  a  poor  pension  of  £60  is  all  that 
last  year  fell  to  the  lot  of  science;  and  in 
former  years  the  disproportion  has  often 
been  Uttle  less  remarkable.  I  do  not  grudge 
their  share  to  literature  and  art;  but  I 
confess  I  cannot  but  consider  that  the 
labours  of  science  are  at  least  of  equal 
value  to  a  nation's  welfare — that  they  have 
at  least  an  equal  claim  upon  her  gratitude; 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  stand  in  no  less 
need  of  encouragement  and  support. 

*  Once  more  assuming  for  a  moment  the 
character  of  a  representative  of  this  great 
town,  I  welcome  you,  the  British  As^ia- 
tion,  a  second  time  to  Liverpool.    It  is 
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right  that  you  and  Liverpool  should  have 
firoquent  meetings,  and  should  cultivate 
an  intimate  acquaintance.  There  is  no 
place  which  can  do  more  for  science,  Jf 
she  pleases;  none  has  opportunities  so 
extensive  of  becoming,  by  her  ships  and 
her  commercial  agencies,  by  her  enter- 
prising spirit  and  her  connection  with 
every  soil  and  climate,  the  missionary  of 
science— ^rhaps  I  should  rather  say,  the 
importer  of  the  raw  material  of  fiskcts  and 
observations,  the  exporter*  Of  the  manu- 
fjEu;tured  results  arising  from  th^ir  scien- 
tific discussion.  There  is  no  town  which 
owes  more  to  science.  Without  science, 
can  her  vessels  stir,  without  danger,  out 
of  sight  of  land,  or  walk  the  waters  in- 
dependent of  wind  or*  tide?  Without 
science,  would  they  have  docks  to  shelter 
them,  railroads  to  bring  their,  produce  to 
the  docks,  telegraphs  to  announce  their 
movements,  manu&ctures  to  freight  them 
to  .distant  lands?  I  do  not  believe  that 
Liverpool  is  insensible  to  her  obligations. 
This  magnificent  reception  is  one  evidence 
of  the  feeling;  but  a  still  better  is  to  be 
found  in  her  liberal  support  to  such  institu- 
tions as  the  public  libraries  and  museumSj 
as  her  Collegiate  Institution,  and  her 
Mechanics'  Institute,  and,  above  all,  to 
her  magnificent  observatory/ 

The  r'eal  business  of  the  associatioii 
commenced  on  Thursday.  At  eleven 
o'clock  of  that  day,  the  seven  sections 
into  which  it  is  divided  began  their 
work.  They  were  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:-^ 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

Chemical  Science. 

Geology. 

Zoology^  Botany,  and  Physiology. 

Gfeography  and  Ethnology. 

Statistics. 

Mechanical  Science. 

We  shall  give  as  full  an  account  df 
the  proceedings  in  each  section  as  our 
space  will  allow;  and,  first,  we  begin  with 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE^ 

Thete  were  many  valuable  papers  read 
before  this  section,  and  these  were  gene- 
rally followed  by  discussions  of  a  most 
profitable  description.  It  would  be  im- 
possible even  to  enumerate  the  titles  of 
these  papers,  far  less  to  characterise  them 
in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say,  comparatively 
few  of  the  communications  were  of  merely 
speculative   importance;   almost  all  of 


them  had  a  practical  bearing^-=-a  goodly 
proportion  of  them,  indeed,  were  tho- 
roughly practical.  Meteorology,  Mag- 
netism, Motion,  Heat,  and  many  otl^ 
subjects,  were  brought  under  discussion, 
in  which  Dr  Faraday,  Br  Scoresby,  Pro- 
fessor Powell,  Professor  Thomson,  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  &c.,  took  part.  We  take 
the  only  extract  that  we  caii  afford  to 
give,  under  this  head,  from  a  most  valu- 
able communication  by  Mr  Hartnup,  of 
the  Liverpool  Observatory,  on  the  'Vari- 
ation in  the  Rates  of  Chronometeiis.'  The 
subject  is  one  of  immense  importance  to 
the  entire  shipping  and  commercial  inte- 
rest of  this  country:-^ 

*  There  is  one  departmetit  of  the  ob- 
servatory to  which  public  attention  has 
not  been  directed  so  fully  as,  I  think,  its 
importance  deserves.  I  allude  to  the 
rating  and  testlhg  of  chronometers;  this 
being,  moreover,  the  main  object  for 
which  the  observatory  was  established 
In  the  memorial  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  it  is  stated,  that  a  captam  could 
not,  at  that  time,  obtain  the  correct  «ror 
and  rate  of  his  chronometelr,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  time  not  being  accfuratdy 
knowiL  Since  the  establishment  of  tiie 
observatory,  this  deficiency  has  been  re- 
moved; the  arrangements  for  obtmnitig 
and  carrying  on  the  time  are  so  com- 
plete, that  no  sensible  error  can  possibly 
arise  in  that  way^  Having  accomplished 
this  object,  our  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  further  improvements;  and  the 
exquisite  arrangements  which  we  posisess 
for  testing  time-keepers,  has  led  us  to  the 
discovery  of  a  source  of  error,  to  whidi 
chronometers  employed  in  the  merchant 
service  are  subject,  the  importance  of  at- 
tending to  which  I  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain. To  enable  the  mariner  to  find  his 
longitude  at  sea  by  the  chronometer,  he 
is  furnished  with  its  daily  gain  or  loss, 
which  is  called  its  rate.  The  practice 
almost  Universally  adopted  has  been  to 
take  for  granted  that  this  rate  is  uni- 
form during  the  voyage.  Chronometers 
are  supposed  to  be  compensated  for  the 
changes  of  temperature  to  which  they 
must  necessarily  be  exposed  at  sea,  in 
difierent  latitudes,  and  captains  are  in- 
structed to  use  the  same  rate  in  all  ch- 
mates.  Now,  we  are  prepared  to  show 
that,  for  chronometers  employed  in  the 
merchant  service,  the  average  change  of 
rate  caused  by  changing  the  tempera- 
ture from  40°  to  60°  of  Fahrenhdt,  is 
seven  seconds  a-day.    Hence,  if  we  ascer- 
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timm  the  rate  of  a  cliroBometer  on  shore 
^virith  the  most  8crupuk>us  degree  of  ao- 
ouracy,  in  a  temperature  of  40°,  imd 
'bids   chronometer  be  afterwards  taken 
tio  sea,  and  eicposed  to  a  temperature  of 
OO**    for  the  short  period  of   eighteen 
ciays,  the  accumulated  error  on  Greenwich 
-time,  according  to  the  above-named  ave- 
rage, will  be  upwards  of  two  minutes; 
and  an  error  of  two  minutes,  it  is  stated 
in  the  manorial  before  referred  to,  might 
cause  a  wreck.    This  variation  of  rate, 
from   change  of  temperature,  differs  so 
much    in  different   time-keepers,  that, 
-without  a  trial,  no  idea  can  be  formed  of 
its  amount  in  any  particular  chronometer. 
In  order  to  show  this  more  clearly,  we 
liave  compiled,  from  the  records  of  the 
observatory,  three   tables;    each   table 
shows  the  change  of  rate  for  each  of  one 
hundred  chronometers,  caused  by  chang- 
ing ihe  temperature  to  the  extent  named 
in   the  reactive  headings. .   Notwith- 
standing the  great  change  of  rate' (shown 
by  the  tables  to  have  been  produced  by 
change  of  temperature),  we  find  that,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  original 
rates  return  the  instant  that  the  original 
temperature  is  restored.  ^  It  appears,  that 
about  five  per  cent,  of  the  chronometers 
which  have  passed  through  the  observa- 
tory are  altogether  unfit  to  be  used  for 
nautical   purposes.      With   the   means 
which  we  possess  for  testing,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  such  chronometers 
in  a  trial  of  two  or  three  weeks.    With 
regard  to  the  remaining  95  per  cent.,  it 
appears,  that  very  great  dependence  may 
be  placed  in  them,  if  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  change  of  rate  due  to  change 
of  temperature.    Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  record  of  the  temperature  to  which  the 
chronometers  that  have  passed  through 
the  observatory  have  been  exposed  during 
the  voyage;  but  we  find  that  the  average 
of  the  sea-rates  of  chronometers  employed 
in  the  American  trade,  t^ees  with  the 
rates  of  the  same  chronometers  on  shore, 
in  a  temperature  of  about  60°,  and  l^at 
the  average  oi  the  sea-rates  of  chrono- 
meters which  have  been  exposed  to  a 
tropical  dimate  during  great  part  of  the 
voyage,  agrees  with  the  rates  of  the  same 
chronometers  on  shore  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  80°.    I  am  not  awjure  of 
the  existence  Of  any  other  establishment 
in  the  world,  in  which  captains  of  mer- 
chant ships  can  obtsdn  anv  information 
relative  to  the  variation  of  the  rates  of 
their  chronometers  in  dif^nt  teolpera- 
Vol.  III. 


tares.  Attention  appeal;^  to  have  been 
exclusively  directed  tx)  accurate  astrono- 
mical means  oi  determining  the  rate. 
Now,  our  records  show,  that  the  average 
variation  of  rate  caused  by  changing  the 
temperature  so  small  a  quantity  as  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit,  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  probable  error  in  the 
rate  arising  from  any  imperfection  in  our 
astronomical  means  of  determining  it.  If 
we  assume  the  rate  to  be  affected  by  no 
other  cause,  the  variation  arising  from 
change  of  temperature  is  so  great,  that, 
unless  we  take  it  into  account,  the  agree- 
ment between  the  land  and  sea  rate  must 
be  the  result  of  mere  accidental  coinci- 
dence; and,  practically,  this  is  found  to 
be  the  case.  Professional  raters  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  sea-rates 
of  the  various  chronometers  which  pass 
throu^  their  hands,  and  then  adapt  the 
diore  rates  to  them.  The  cause  of  this 
variation  between  the  shore  and  sea  rate 
is  generally  supposed  not  to  be  known. 
The  duty  of  finding  out  the  amount  of 
variation  by  collecting  and  discussing  the 
sea  and  shore  rates,  is  confided  to  the 
professional  rater;  and  captains  are  kept 
in  ignorance  of  its  existence;  so  that  a 
diange  of  temperature  may  at  any  time 
be  the  cause  of  the  chronometer  deceiv- 
ing both  the  rater  and  the  captain.  That 
serious  disasters  do  occasionally  occur 
from  this  cause,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  might 
be  avoided,  either  by  captains  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  variation  of  rate  pe- 
culiar to  each  of  their  chronometers,  or 
by  makers  removing  the  fault,  by  effecting 
a  more  perfect  compensation.  If  some 
method  could  be  devised  of  disseminating 
knowledge  on  this  subject  amongst  cap- 
tains, shipowners,  and  underwriters — all 
of  whom  are  deeply  interested  in  a  quick 
and  secure  passage — ^surely  some  means 
would  be  taken  for  testing  all  chronome-  , 
ters  in  those  temperatures  to  which  ships 
are  liable  to  be  exposed  at  sea,  previous 
to  their  being  placed  in  the  hands  ot 
captains.  By  so  doing,  navigation  would 
be  greatly  facilitated,  and  rendered  much 
more  secure;  and  the  best  method  of 
accomplishing  this  object  is,  I  think,  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  British  Association.' 

CHSUIOAL  SCIENCE. 

The  meetings  of  this  section  were  nu- 
merously attended,  and  the  proceedings 
were  of  an  interesting  and  important 
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character.  W.  Symons,  Esq.,  read  a 
paper  on  a  'New  electrical  battery/ 
which  he  exhibited,  and  pointed  out  its 
advantages.  A  report  on  the  influence 
of  the  solar  radiations  on  the  vital  powers 
of  plants  growing  under  different  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  being  a  continuation 
cf  a  report  of  experiments  previously 
brought  before  the  association,  was  read 
by  Dr  Gladstone.  The  experiments  were 
described  with  great  clearness.  James 
Turnbull,  Esq.,  M.D.,  physician  to  the 
Liverpool  Royid  Infirmary,  read  a  paper 
on  the  *  Physiological  properties  of  some 
of  the  compounds  of  the  oi'ganic  radi- 
cals, Methyle,  Echyle,  and  Amyle.*  Pro- 
fessor Calvert  exhibited'  carbazolic  acid, 
which  is.  extensively  used  in  silk-dyeing, 
and  described  some  physiological  proper- 
ties that  he  had  discovered  it  to  po.<«sess. 
Dr  Edwards,  the  secretary,  read  a  report 
on  the  *  Gases  evolved  in  steeping  flax,'  by 
Professor  Hodges,  of  Belfast;  also  a 
paper,  by  J.  A.  Bavies,  Esq.,  on  the  *  De- 
composition of  maguesian  limestone'  at 
Brodsworth.  A  very  interesting  paper 
on  the  *  Artificial  preparation  of  sea- water 
for  marine  vivaria,*  by  G.  Wilson,  M.D., 
was  also  read.  Two  papers  were  read  by 
Dr  Andei-son— one  on  the  'Constitution 
of  meconine  and  sapaverine,  and  their 
relations  to  the  other  constituents  of 
opium;'  and  another  on  the  *  Alkaloids 
produced  during  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  animal  substances.'  The  former 
threw  considerable  additional  light  upon 
the  basis  of  opium;  and  both  papers  were 
very  warmly  received.  Communications 
were  made  to  the  section  on  the  *  Distri- 
bution of  iodine  in  the  mineral,  vege^ 
table,  and  animal  kingdoms;'  on  the 
'Accounts  and  methods  of  estimating  am- 
monia and  nitric  acid  in  rain-water;' 
on  the  *  Re-cutting  of  the  Koh-i-noor  dia- 
mond;' on  the  *  Management  of  some  dif- 
ficult subjects  in  the  application  of  Pho- 
tography to  science,'  and  also  on  the 
'  Means  of  applying  Photography  to  war 
purposes  in  the  army  and  navy;*  on 
the  *  Cause  of  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  Geysers  of  Iceland;*  and  on  many 
other  subjects.  We  give  an  extract  from 
a  valuable  communication  by  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, on  a  subject  which  has  been  mooted 
in  our  pages— *  Experiments  on  the  pre- 
servation of  flesh  meat  :* — 

*  The  following  are  the  principal  experi- 
ments, with  their  results : — Experiment 
5.  Placed  a  piece  of  beef,  weighing  about 
8  oz.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  the  beSf  being 


supported  by  a  piece  of  wood  throst 
through  it.  The  bottle  was  filled  at  the 
pneumatic  trough  with  binoxide  of  nitro- 
gen. Result:  At  the  end  of  21  days,  the 
colour  was  not  changed;  there  was  a  &int 
odour  of  nitrous  acid;  and  the  beef  i 
perfectly  fresh  and  good.  This  was  the 
principal  experiment,  with  its  results,  in 
the  first  series;  there  were  others,  such 
as  placing  the  beef  over  a  layer  of  chloride 
of  lime,  in  a  glass  bottle  filled  with  chlo- 
rine, and  in  a  bottle  of  ammonia,  bat 
they  were  not  successful  in  preserving 
the  meat.  In  a  second  series  of  experi- 
ments, a  piece  of  beef,  weighing  about  6 
lbs.,  was  placed  in  a  lai^ge  glass  jar,  the 
beef  being  supported  on  the  point  of  sn 
inverted  glass  funnel,  and  the  gas  filled 
with  binoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  result 
was  as  follows : -^  The  exuding  juice 
dropped  into  the  plate,  forming  a  scum  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  a  white, 
fatty-looking  deposit  at  the  bottom.  At 
the  end  of  28  days,  the  water  had  an  ex- 
cessively offensive  odour.  The  beef  was 
taken  out  at  the  pneumatic  trough,  with- 
out removing  the  gas,  and  was  found  to 
be  perfectly  fresh.  It  was  replaced  in 
the  gas,  and  fresh  water  added.  Diuing 
three  months  the  water  gradually  rose  in 
the  jar;  it  was  found  necessary  to  add 
some  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  at  the  end 
of  150  days  the  meat  ,was  taken  out 
Result :  In  colour  and  consistence  it  was 
almost  undistinguishable  from  fresh  meat, 
the  colour  being  slightly  paler;  and  it 
had  a  faint  odour  of  nitrous  acid.  It  was 
boiled  for  three  hours  and  a-half,  and  the 
water  frequently  changed:  when  eaten,  it 
tasted  tender  and  good,  not  so  juicy  as 
boiled  meat;  and  the  fat  was  particularly 
fine.  A  piece  of  the  meat,  uncooked,  left 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  dried  up,  in 
twelve  months,  to  a  hard,  brown,  shining 
mass;  it  exhibited  a  few  mouldy  spots  on 
the  surface,  but  did  not  putrify.  The 
cooked  meat,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
was  fly-blown,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days 
decomposition  had  commenced.  The 
water  in  which  the  meat  was  hoiled 
smelled  strongly  of  nitrous  acid.  Similar 
experiments  were  made  with  lungs,  &c 
Fresh  hides  were  also  placed  in  a  jar  of 
binoxide  of  nitrogen;  and  the  result  was, 
that  after  70  days,  when  they  were  taken 
out,  they  were  free  from  taint;  the  skin 
was  much  thickened;  the  hair  loose;  and 
the  colour  changed — ^the  brown  part  hav- 
ing become  yellow.  Another  experiment 
was  with  four  ounces  of  beef  placed  in  a 
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bottle  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  the  beef 
being  supported  on  a  piece  of  wood  thrust 
through  it.    The  bottle  was  kept  at  a 
temperature  varying  from  76**  to  93**,  and 
was  fully  exposed  during  the  day  to  the 
light  of  the  sun.    Result ;  After  90  days, 
it  had  lost  about  three  fluid  ounces  of 
liquid,  had  shrunk  in  size,  and  the  colour 
had  slightly  changed.    When  cooked  by 
roastiug,  it  became  very  compact,  tasted 
harsh  and  sour,  with  nothing  of  the  flavour 
of  roast  meat*    Another  series  of  experi- 
ments was  made,  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  mixtures  of  different  gases,  particularly 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  at- 
mospheric air,  deprived  of  its  oxygen, 
could  be  employed  as  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents, and  in  admixture  with  it  the  mini- 
mum  quantity  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen 
which   would  suffice  to  preserve  meat 
from  decay.    The  conclusions  which  Dr 
Hamilton  drew  from  these  experiments 
were:  that  the  fumes  of  chloride  of  lime 
will  not  preserve  meat  from  putr»)faction; 
that  chlurine  gas  cannot  be  employed  to 
preserve  from  putrefaction  meat  intended 
for  human  food;  that  ammonia  cannot  be 
employed  to  preserve  meat,  since  it  im- 
parts a  repulsive  taste  and  odour;  that 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  preserves  beef  from 
putrefaction  for  at   least  Ave  months. 
The  meat  retains  its  natural  colour  and 
consistence  almost  perfectly  unchanged. 
The  gas  is  absorbed  into  the  pores,  and 
the  juice  of  the  meat  exudes.    The  quan- 
tity of  the  juice  lost  is  great  when  the 
volume  of  the  gas  bears  a  large  propor- 
tion to  the  volume  of  the  beef,  and  the 
loss  is  augmented  by  exposure  to  light. 
The  loss  is  least  when  these  two  condi- 
tions are  reversed.    But,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  volume  of  the  beef  bears 
a  very  large  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
the  gas,  the  beef  will  not  be  preserved  at 
all.    The  meat  preserved  in  binoxide  bf 
nitrogen,  when  cooked  by  roasting,  has  a 
disagreeable  acid  taste;  when  cooked  by 
boiUng,  the  ebullition  must  be  continued 
at  least  twice  the  usual  length  of  time 
required  for  fresh  meat,  and  the  water 
must  be  changed  until  there  is  no  longer 
an  odour  of  nitrous  acid.    The  meat  has 
a  fresh,  tender,  and  agreeable  flavour. 
The  results  of  other  experiments  indi- 
cated that  the  injurious  action  of  binoxide 
of  nitrogen  could  be  much  modified  by  an 
admixture  of  nitrogen.' 

QEOLOaT. 

From  the  numerous  attendance,   of 


which  a  large  proportion  belonged  to  the 
fair  sex,  the  proceedings  of  this  section 
appeared  to  have  been  looked  forward  to 
with  considerable  interest.  Nor  was  ex- 
pectation disappointed.  Besides  a  host 
of  other  communications,  papers  were 
read,  and  discussions  were  conducted,  on 
the  *  Structure  of  lunar  volcanic  cra- 
ters;* the  *  Probable  former  existence  of 
Paloeozoic  Glaciers;*  the  *  Submarine 
Forest  of  Leasowe;*  the  *  Silurians  of 
the  South  of  Scotland;'  *  Glacial  action 
in  Scotland;*  the  *  Geology  of  India;' 
the  *  Paloeozoic  Rocks  of  the  Hartz,  the 
Thuringnerwald,  and  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces;' the  *  Structure  and  texture  of 
stratified  rocks,  as  a  means  of  determin- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
formed.'  The  reader  will  observe  that 
the  field  traversed  by  this  section  was 
very  wide,  and  very  important;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  cultivators  of  no 
department  of  science  are  more  indepen- 
dent in  their  opinions,  and  valorous  in 
the  defence  of  the  positions  their  re- 
searches have  led  them  to  occupy,  he  will 
readily  perceive  that  the  scene  nuist  have 
been  lively  and  interesting.  We  find  a 
valuable  and  convenient  extract,  in  a 
brief  communication  by  Professor  E. 
Forbes,  on  the  *Metamorphic  rocks  of 
Scotland,*  in  which  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween lamination,  cleavage,  and  foliation: 
*The  question  of  the  amstruction  of 
rock^  was,  he  said,  a  matter  of  conside- 
rable importance;  but  all  that  he  had  to 
say  depended  upon  a  few  minute  obser- 
vations. The  distinctions  between  lami- 
nation, cleavage,  and  foliation,  were  dis- 
tinctions of  great  importance  in  geology. 
Lamination,  in  the  sense  which  he  would 
use  it,  was  applied  to  the  deposition  of 
sediment;  cleavage,  to  the  splitting  up  of 
a  rock;  and  foliation,  the  separation  of  a 
rock  into  laminations  which  were  of  dif- 
ferent characters.  He  remarked,  that 
those  distinctions  were  confined  to  the 
geologists  of  Great  Britain,  and  continen- 
tal geology  did  not  conform  to  this  divi- 
sion. The  causes  of  those  structures 
were  very  different,  and  different  opinions 
were  held  about  them.  Professor  Sedg- 
wick attributed  cleavage  to  the 'result  of 
electrical  action  in  the  mass,  although 
many  papers  had  been  read,  showing  that 
mechanical  force  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  rock  cleavage;  whilst  others  attri- 
buted it  to  the  union  of  both  forces. 
Foliation,  as  seen  in  the  mica  slate,  was 
a  separation  into  thin  layers.    That  struo- 
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ture  had  been  attributed  to  various 
causes.  One  ingenious  theory  attributed 
it  to  a  metamorphic  change  in  the  layers 
of  sediment  of  different  mineral  matters 
becoming  different  to  the  representative 
and  appearance  of  the  depositions.  Others 
thought  that  foliation  and  cleavage 
passed  into  each  other;  whilst  others 
thought  that  foliation  was  a  superinduced 
structure,  quite  distinct.  He  th^  di- 
rected attention  to  the  limestone  qu^ury 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  was  a  pale  blue  limestone,  exhibit- 
ing ciuious  mineral  appearances,  depaid- 
ing  on  the  presence  of  decomposing  iron, 
the  lamination  oi  colour  running  parallel 
with  the  bed  of  the  limestone.  He  re- 
ferred to  several  cases  where  a  curious 
phenomenon  was  exhiWted  by  foliation 
in  metamorphic,  illustrating  his  views  by 
a  reference  to  drawings;  and  concluded  by 
saying,  that,  without  venturing  on  the 
question  of  general  foliation  over  large 
tracts  of  country,  he  submitted,  that 
cases  of  the  kind  described  should  induce 
them  to  be  cautious  in  coming  to  conclu- 
sions. The  decision  to  which  he  had 
come  was,  that,  though  in  this  case  li- 
mited and  local,  there  was  a  difference 
between  foliation  and  cleavage,  and  that 
fohation  superinduced  structure;  that  fo- 
liation was  a  distinct  structure  from 
deavage,  and  produced  by  chemical  phe- 
nomena, and  induced  by  more  agents 
than  one.* 

ZOOLOGY,  BOTANY,  AHD  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  communications  made  to  this  sec- 
tion were  equally  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  were  very  valuable.  We  must,  how- 
ever, entirely  pass  over  the  most  of  them, 
giving  the  titles  of  only  a  few,  in  orderthat 
we  may  find  room  for  an  ingenious  paper 
on  the  *  Power  by  which  insects  are  en- 
abled to  adhere  to  smooth  perpendicular 
surfaces,'  by  Br  Inman,  c^  Liverpool; 
also,  a  brief  communication  on  *  Materials 
for  making  paper,'  and  the  conversation 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  Among  the  mass 
of  matter,  were  papers  on  the  following 
subjects: — *  Traces  of  harmonious  colour- 
ing in  plants  and  the  plumage  of  birds;' 
the  ^  Balance  maintained  between  animal 
and  vegetable  orgauicisms  in  sea-water;' 
the  *  Anatomy  of  the  great  ant-eater' 
(the  creature  described  in  a  previous  num- 
ber of  the  Instructob);  the  ^Torbane- 
hill  coal,  and  other  varieties;'  the  *  Vas- 
cular system  of  the  lower  animals;' 
Comparison  between  the  skeleton  of  the 


gorilla  and  the  i^eletoin  d  man;'  *  lite- 
rary and  scientific  piursuita  eondudve  to 
longevity.'  The  communication  on  the 
*  Materials  for  making  paper'  wbb  readbf 
Mr  T.  0.  Archer. 

'  He  said  that  I>r  Royle  had  brou^t 
under  the  notice  of  the  section  the  filnroos 
materials  of  India;  and  he  seemed  to  be 
extremely  sanguine  that  they  would  prove 
very  useful  in  nu^ung  pi^per;  but,  from 
his  (Mr  Archer's)  own  examina^m  of 
the  fibres  of  Ind^a,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  they  were  rather  too  harsh, 
and  would  require  too  much  labour  to 
reduce  th«n  to  a  pulp  sufficiently  fine 
for  making  ordinary  writing  paper.  Most 
vegetable  fibres  coidd  be  made  into  pi^)er, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  fear  as  to 
the  supply  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  paper. 
The  present  difficulty  was  to  supply  papa 
for  printing  and  writing  upon.  This 
paper  required  to  be  extremely  white, 
and  smooth  in  texture.  All  the  mate- 
rials from  the  East  Indies,  except  cotton 
wool,  were  destitute  of  that  roughness  of 
surface  required  to  form  a  tenacious  pulp; 
and,  wh«i  broken  up,  they  resembled 
straw  rather  than  the  fijie  woolly  fibre  of 
linen  rags.  There  were  China  g^rass, 
plantain  fibre,  jute  fibre,  the  fibre  of  the 
paper  mulberry,  and  the  aloe  fibre.  These 
and  other  fibres  he  had  examined,  and 
they  appeared  perfectly  smooth,  hair-like 
tubes.  Cotton,  and  old  linen,  after  use, 
and  only  after  use,  had  both  rough  sur- 
faces on  their  individual  cells.  He  thought 
it  an  important  point  that  paper  matoials 
should  nave  an  adherent  surfSace  rather 
than  a  strong  fibre,  which  had  the  means 
of  attaching  itself  to  its  neighbocuiog 
fibres,  and  allowed  the  pulp  to  be 
thoroughly  amalgamated.  Instead  d 
going  to  the  East  Indies,  he  suggested 
they  should  go  to  South  America.  He 
believed  that  the  materials  of  a  proper 
kind  for  paper  could  be  iHX>cured  there 
abundantly.  He  had  been  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  receiving  a  single  sample 
of'  bark,  wMch  he  was  told  could  be 
bought  in  unlimited  quantities.  In  those 
countries,  the  more  they  cut  trees,  the 
more  luxuriantly  they  grew  up.  He  was 
totally  unable  to  tell  them  the  name  d 
the  tree,  as  that  was  the  only  specimen 
he  had  seen.  They  would  see  by  the 
specimen  itself  that  this  was  a  suitable 
material,  possessing  all  the  wooUiness  of 
cotton  fibre,  as  he  had  proved,  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  a  microscopic  examination. 
Each  individual  cell  was  rough  on  the 
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surfAce,  and  tMs  he  thought  was  the 
desideratum  required.     The  plant  had 
"three  or  four  layers  of  this  fibre.    He 
"bliought  it  hel(mged  to  the  class  Thy- 
melacese,  and  nearly  allied  to  lacebark- 
-tree.    He  thought  from  the  palms  of 
South  America,  from  the  grapes  of  the 
sayanniJis,  and  other  natural  products  of 
"bbat  continent,  more  suitable  materials 
could  be  found  than  could  be  derived 
£rom   India.  —  The  president  .said,  the 
section  was  very  much  obliged  to  Mr 
Archer  for  his  communication.    In  this 
eountry,  the  nettle  and  many  other  plants 
might  be  used  for  making  paper,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  get  the  paper  sufficiently 
white;  therefore  he  thought  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  plant  from  South  Ame- 
rica, to  which  Mr  Archer  had  referred, 
should  be  tested,  to  see  whether  it  would 
form  paper. — Mr  Archer,  in  reply  tob'a 
question,  said  the  specimen  was  from 
Brazil. — Dr    Lankester  remarked,  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  many  other 
fibres  could  be  made  into  good  paper, 
such  as  we  could  use;  but  that  wa&  not 
the  particular  question.    The  question 
was,  could  they  bring  forward  a  material 
which  would  enable  the  paper-maker  to 
make  paper  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  he 
could  make  it  from  rags?    He  was  of 
opinion  that  many  of  the  materials  wbich 
might  be  procured  for   making  paper 
would  increase  the  price  of  the  article. 
Perhaps  Mr  Archer  could  give  the  sec- 
tion some  information  upon  the  point. 
However   the  materials  might  be  got 
from  abroad,   it  was   desirable  to  see 
whether  we  could  not  get  them  at  home. 
If  sedges  and  other  phmts,  which  grew  in 
our  marshes  without  culture,  could  be 
brought  into  use,  he  thought  they  would 
answer;  but,  if  any  other  materials  came 
into  the  market  at  a  higher  price  than 
rags,  that  would  prevent  them  from  being 
ms^erials  which  it  was  desirable  to  use 
for  making  pi^r. — Mr  Archer  said,  the 
specimen  to  which  he  had  called  attention 
was  introduced  into  liverpool,  with  the 
information  that  a  ship  could  be  imme- 
diately loaded  with  the  material  at  ^10 
per  ton.    He  thought  that  would  bring 
it  very  much  below  the  price  of  any  rags 
which  had  ever  been  used  for  making 
paper  in  this  country.    Moreover,  it  was 
quite  evident,  from  the  specimen  before 
the  me^iing,  that  it  could  be  cut  into 
lengths,  which  lengths  could  be  stripped, 
the  fibrous  parts  separated,  and  then  the 
lengths  could  be  laid  on  a  machine  and 


cut  in  the  mann^  of  chaff,  so  that  the 
process  of  pulping  and  *  teasing,'  as  it  was 
called,  would  be  very  much  lessened  in 
making  paper.  It  was  quite  evident,  from 
the  extreme .  cheapness  with  which  it 
could  be  produced,  that  the  material  was 
not  very  far  from  the  sea-coast.* 

Relative  to  the  peculiar  power  pos- 
sessed by  insects  whereby  they  are  en- 
abled to  adhere  to  smooth  perpendicular 
surfEu^s,  Dr  Inman  stated,  ^  That  about 
three  years  ago  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  subject,  by  an  assertion  that  the 
microscope  revealed  the  fact  that  flies  and 
other  insects  were  enabled  to  walk  against 
gravity  by  means  of  a  suctional  apparatus 
on  their  feet.  Having  entertained  the 
impression  that  such  was  not  the  case,  he 
instituted  an  inquiry,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  use  of  a  suctorial 
power  was  rarely  called  into  operation. 
Since  that  time  he  had  had  many  more 
opportunities  of  examining  the  question, 
and  found  that  it  was  very  necessary  to 
modify  the  views  he  then  expressed.  The 
points  which  seemed  then  to  be  esta- 
blished were,  that  the  feet  of  insects 
consisted  essentially  of  two  distinct  parts, 
hooks  and  adhesive  membranes.  That  the 
former  were  universal,  or  nearly  so;  but 
that  the  latter  were  frequently  absent. 
That  the  hooks  changed  their  character 
according  to  the  habitation  and  habits  of 
the  insect.  That  they  were  commonly 
double,  and  moved  on  a  universal  joint; 
but  that  sometimes  they  were  single,  and 
their  motion  Hmited.  That  sometimes 
they  were  very  numerous,  at  others  freely 
serrated.  That  the  adhesive  apparatus 
varied  very  materially.  That  it  was  com- 
monly nothing  more  than  a  membrane 
covered  with  an  immense  number  of 
minute  hairs,  having  a  knobby,  curved 
extremity,  and  furnished  with  a  glutinous 
secretion,  but  that  this  membrane  varied 
materially  in  many  minute  points;  whe- 
ther large  or  small,  there  was  always 
some  particular  plan  adopted  for  keeping 
it  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  so  that 
the  whole  could  be  put  down  flat  upon 
any  surface.  In  some,  this  was  done  by 
curving  the  membrane  upwards,  or  from 
side  to  side;  in  others,  by  furnishing  it 
with  strong  stays  along  its  length  or 
breadth;  in  others,  by  substituting  a 
great  nmnber  of  small  stays  for  the  one 
largo  one.  That  in  other  insects  the 
membrane  was  free  from  hairs,  but  that 
the  membrane  adhered  not  by  atmo- 
spheric i»:essure,  but  by  its  adhesive  sur- 
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hiCfi  secretion.  That  the  insects  which  he 
had  heen  able  to  experiment  upon  could 
walk  quite  as  easily  up  the  sides  of  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  as  they 
could  in  the  open  air.  At  that  time 
he  was  only  aware  of  two  insects 
in  which  there  was  a  genuine  suc- 
torial apparatus.  The  error  arose  from 
the  difficulty  which  he  had  in  procur- 
ing insects  for  examination  in  a  living 
state.  Since  that  time,  by  the  kindness 
of  friends,  he  had  been  able  to  examine 
many  insects  in  a  living  state,  and  to 
convince  himself  that  the  presence  of  a 
suctorial  apparatus  was  as  easily  demon- 
strable in  some,  as  its  absence  was  proved 
in  others.  Nvr  was  it  uninteresting  to 
notice,  that  the  plans  adopted  to  bring 
the  atmospheric  pressure  into  operation 
were  almost  as  varied  as  those  he  had 
before  adverted  to,  although  the  type  in 
all  must  necessarily  be  much  the  same. 
Dr  Inman  then  proceeded  to  give  micro- 
scopic illustrations  of  suctorial  apparatus 
in  insects.  The  best  illustration  which 
he  knew,  was  that  which  had  long  been 
familiar  to  naturalists  in  the  fore-leg  of 
the  male  Dytiscus.  There  the  leg  was 
furnished  with  two  large,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  smaller  suckers.  The  next 
variety  met  with  was  the  leg  of  the 
Cymbese  luted,  in  which  there  were  four 
suckers  attached  to  the  four  terminal 
joints.  A  third  kind  of  sucker  was  met 
with  in  the  terminal  joint  of  the  same 
insect;  a  fourth  form  was  seen  in  the 
wasp  and  hornet,  and  a  fifth  in  the  honey 
bee.  The  result  of  Br  Inman*s  investi- 
gations was,  that  not  only  were  Uiose  ob- 
servers right  who  had  asserted  that  insects 
walked  on  smooth  surfaces  against  gra- 
vity by  means  of  a  suctorial  apparatus, 
but  those  were  equally  correct  who  as- 
serted that  they  walked  by  means  of  ad- 
hesive bosses.  As  in  the  story  of  the 
chameleon,  both  were  right,  and  both  were 
wrong.  It  was  therefore  with  peculiar  in- 
terest that  they  met  with  one  form  of  foot 
in  which  the  two  plans  were  absolutely 
united — in  which  there  were  adhesive 
flaps,  and  a  regular  sucker,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  hook  appendages.  This  was 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Phryganea,  or  case 
fly.  If  the  foot  of  this  insect  was  ex- 
amined, there  would  be  found  proceeding 
from  the  base  of  each  claw  a  long  and 
comparatively  weak  flap,  which  was  kept 
in  position  by  a  stay  dong  its  posterior 
suiface;  and  in  the  middle  there  was  a 
long  pillar,  having  the  usual  smooth,  hair- 


less membrane  at  the  end.  It  was  not 
improbable  that  the  former  were  broi^ 
into  operation  when  the  insect  was  no- 
ning  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  tie 
latter  when  it  was  climbing  the  anootii 
stems  of  grasses  emerging  from  it  It 
was  not  without  considerable  interot 
that  he  had  learned  that  the  old  idea  had 
not  been  altogether  incorrect;  and,  after 
having  combated  stoutly  agaizist  it,  be 
felt  no  slight  gratification  in  finding  tint 
a  coalition  might  be  eflfected  between 
the  combatants,  and  that  both  might  be 
able  to  admire  the  wonderful  prodigality 
of  means  which  appeared  to  be  lavished 
to  eflect  a  single  purpose.' 

OEOQBAPHT  A5D  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  chairman  (Sir  R.  Murchison)  open- 
ed the  proceedings  by  calling  attention 
to  •the    importance  of   the    papers  to 
be  read  in  the  section,  which  had  refe- 
rence to  subjects  intimately  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  great  and  flourishing 
sea-port  of  Liverpool.    The  first  papff, 
which  was  a  communication  from  Captain 
C.  Sturt)  would  afibrd  a  variety  of  infoniia- 
tion  connected  with  the  British  expedi- 
tion for  exploring  Northern   Australia. 
The  scheme  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
government,  and  Captain  Sturt  was  to  be 
the  projecting  genius  of  the  expedition. 
Dr  N.  Shaw  then  read  Captain  Stuiis 
communication;  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition  is  to 
commence  on  the  northern  coast,  at  tbe 
Victoria  river,  traverse  the  country  be- 
tween it  and  the  Albert,  examining  any 
rivers  it  may  intersect,  and  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  northern  limits  of  tbe 
desert.    A  description  was  given  of  three 
Esquimaux,  lately  exhibited  in  London; 
and  a  discussion  followed  on  the  language, 
&c.,  of  that  people. — H.  Dauby  Seymour,    ' 
Esq.,  M.P.,  read  a  paper  comprising  ex- 
tracts from  the  MS^  notes  of  travels  of 
General  Ferrier,  in  Central  Asia^  from 
Teheran  to  Herat,  Balkh,  Candahar,  and 
along  the  course  of  the  Helmand,  to  and 
round   tbe  Lake  Sistan.     The  paper, 
which  was  of  great  length,  contained  a 
variety  of  information  relating  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  soil,  cUmate,  govern- 
ment, resources,  &c.,  of  the  countries 
above  named.     This  was  followed  b 
*  Notes  on  the  Etruscan  Question;'  ah 
able  communication  on  the  *  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  currents,  in  connection  with 
the  Expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin,' 
which  gave  rise  to  a  lengthy  and  highly- 
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"^'nteresting   conversation;   a   paper   on 
^     G^laciers  in  the  Arctic  regions-/  another 
;  >n.  '  Certain  relics  of  an  early  popula- 
tion of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  York- 
-  shire;'  and  a  most  valuable  communica- 
-^fcion  was  placed  before  this  section  by  Mr 
Towson,  on  what  he  calls  the  *  Theory 
-of  great  circle  sailing* — -a  theory  which 
"has  been  recently  reduced  to  practice, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  nearly  a 
■   third  of  the  time,  expense,  &c.,  of  a  voy- 
'  age  is  -saved.    Mr  Seymour  also  read  a 
-'  paper  on  the  *  Caucasus,  and  parts  of  the 
^  Crimea,*    which  was   listened   to  with 
marked  interest;  but  our  space  forbids 
fe  us  to  attempt  the  merest  outline.    Wein- 
_  sert  the  official  despatch  relative  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  Mr  Livingston  in  South  Africa, 
to  whose  researches  we  have  called  atten- 
tion in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal. 
The    progress   of   geographical    science 
is  likely  to  be  greatly  advanced  by  the 
travels  and  observations  of  Mr  Livingston, 
.    who  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
arduous  and  dangerous  task  of  crossing 
the  continent  of  Africa,     From  a  com- 
munication which  has  been  received  by 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  written  by  a 
gentleman  at  St  Paul  de  Loanda,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr  Livingston  reached  that 
place  on  the  31st  May,  1854,  having,  by 
.    the  most  extraordinary  perseverance  and 
energy,  travelled  through  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  between  the  meridians  of 
,     23°  and  26°  of  E.  longitude,  from  the  Cape 
:     of  Good  Hope,  to  9°  of  S.  latitude.  Mr  Li- 
vingston set  out  from  the  Cape  in  May, 
1852,  for  the  purpose  of  explormg  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  entering 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  native 
tribes,  with  a  view  to  the  future  establish- 
.      meut   of  missionary  stations    amongst 
them.    The  despatch  received  by  Lord 
Clarendon  from  Acting -Consul  Gabriel, 
is  confirmatory  of  Mr  Livingston's  arrival 
at  Loanda: — 

'My  Lord, — I  have  much  pleasure  in 
acquainting  your  lordship  that  the  Rev. 
David  Livingston,  who  set  out  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  May,  1852,  for 
the  purposing  of  exploring  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa,  arrived  at  this  place  on 
3l8t  ult.,  after  havmg,  with  the  inost  in- 
adequate resources,  traversed  the  interior 
of  this  continent  between  the  meridi- 
ans of  23°  and  26"  of  E.  longitude,  as 
far  as  9°  of  S.  latitude.  Mr  Living- 
ston sojourned  about  eight  months  in 
the  country  of  the  Yambeze,  lying  in  the 


centre  of  the  continent,  between  the 
parallels  of  14°  and  18°  of  S.  latitude, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  received 
in  the  most  amiable  manner  by  Sekeletu, 
the  paramount  chief,  and  during  that 
time  he  seems  to  have  laboured  diligently 
in  propagating  the  gospel,  and  attaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants. He  started  from  the  capital  of 
Seketu,  on  the  margins  of  the  River 
Chol6,  in  latitude  18°  17'  S.,  and  longi- 
tude 23°  49'  E.,  in  November,  1853,  ac- 
companied by  seventy-seven  of  the  natives, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  oxen  for  the 
journey,  which  he  obtained  from  that 
chief.  Ascending  thence  one  of  the  bran- 
ches of  the  River  Yambeze,  which  flows 
through  a  portion  of  the  Balonda  coun- 
try, he  proceeded  westward,  and  entered 
within  the  limits  of  this  province  at  Cas- 
sang6,  in  latitude  9°  37'  30"  S.,  and  lon- 
gitude 17°  43',  E.,  having  experienced 
considerable  obstructions  from  the  native 
tribes  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  as 
he  approaclied  the  Portuguese  territory. 
From  Cassang6,  he  followed  a  direct 
course  to  Loanda,  and  travelled  through 
some  of  the  most  important  Portuguese 
settlements  in  the  interior  of  Angola,  re- 
ceiving every  facility  from  the  Portuguese 
authorities  through  whose  jurisdiction  he 
passed.  The  adventures  and  discoveries 
of  this  enterprising  and  energetic  traveller 
will  doubtless  be  laid  before  the  public  in 
due  time;  but  I  hasten  to  report  to  your 
lordship  the  interesting  fact  of  his  arrival 
at  this  place,  feeling  assured  that  it  will 
be  gratfiying  to  you  to  hear  of  the  move- 
ments of  a  gentleman,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
surrounded  him  in  travelling  amongst  a 
people  who  had  never  seen  a  European 
before,  and  treading  on  grounds  the  know- 
ledge and  true  position  of  which  had  been 
hitherto  wholly  unknown,  has,  by  his  own 
personal  exertions  and  dauntless  courage, 
done  so  much  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
geographical  science.  I  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  herewith  the  official  bulletin  of 
this  province,  containing  a  short  announce- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  Mr  Livingston. 
Mr  Livingston's  liealth  has,  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  say,  suffered  severely 
since  his  arrival  at  this  place;  but  he,  not- 
withstanding, seems  resolved  to  proceed 
on  another  tour  of  discovery,  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  his  health  and  other  circum- 
stances will  permit.  I  have  read  this 
despatch  to  Mr  Livingston,  whose  illness 
will  prevent  him  from  preparing  any  re- 
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port  of  his  movements  for  traosmissioii  to 
England  by  the  present  opportunity.  That 
gentleman  requests  me  to  add,  for  your 
lordship's  information,  that  it  is  with  pe- 
oiliar  satifi^Ekction  he  has  learned  since  his 
arrival  hwe  of  the  efforts  now  making  by 
Commander  Bedingfield,  of  Her  Majesty's 
steam-vessel  Plato,  to  open  up  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Congo,  because  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
he  CTossed  the  river  Casai,  flowing  N.N.E. 
and  N.E.,  and  the  Urango  {dc)  flowing 
due  north,  which  are  reported  by  the 
Portuguese  traders  in  the  interior,  as  well 
as  by  intelligent  natives,  after  watering 
an  immense  extent  of  well-peopled  coim- 
tay,  to  form,  by  their  junction,  the  River 
Zairo  or  Congo.  Mr  Livingston  is  of 
opinion,  that  if  le^timate  commerce  were 
once  established  in  the  Congo,  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  probabihty  that  the 
slave  trade  would  be  effectually  checked 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that  coun- 
try.— I  have,  &c.,  Edmund  Gabriel.* 
'  LoANDA,  June  22, 1854.' 

STATISTICS. 

In  this  section,  papers  were  read  on 
an  'Improved  mode  of  keeping  and 
stating    the    national   accounts ; '    the 

*  Preston  Strike;*  the  *  Laws  of  the  cur- 
rency;'  *  Exchangeable  value  of  gold;' 

*  Progress  and  diection  of  British  ex- 
ports;' the  *  Effects  of  good  or  bad  times 
on  committal  to  prison;'  the  *  Current 
prices  of  wheat  in  England  in  1844-54;' 
the  *  Coinage,'  *  Education,'  {md  other 
kindred  subjects.  Almost  all  the  com- 
munications gave  rise  to  animated  and 
protracted  discussions,  especially  those  on 
strikes,  coinage,  and  crime;  but,  from  the 
nature  both  of  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions, it  is  impossible  for  us  in  this  paper 
to  do  more  than  refer  to  them,  and  com- 
mend those  of  our  readers  who  may  have 
the  opportunity,  to  study  the  printed 
reports  with  care.  They  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  &eir  trouble. 

MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 

Many  valuable  communications  were 
made  to  the  mechanical  section  during 
the  course  of  its  sittings;  but  the  length 
to  which  our  article  has  already  extended, 
forbids  our  doing  more  than  extracting 
the  brief  report  of  sm  ingenious  plan  of 
communicating  by  tdegraph  across  rivers 
and  seas,  without  the  aid  of  a  submarine 
cable.  The  paper  was  read  by  Mr  R.  B. 
Grantham,  the  experiments  being  by  Mr 


James  Bouman  lindsay,  of  Bimdee.    Mr 
Lindsay's  proposition  or  mventa<m  ew- 
sists  in  communicating  intelligence  acns 
rivers  and  seas  without  the  use  of  a  sub- 
merged cable.    An  experiment^was  tiMd, 
on  a  small  scale,  across  the  mill-<iam  aft 
Portsmouth,  in  the  middle  of  last  month, 
in  the  presence  of  Captain  Beattie,  royal 
engineers,  and  other  engineering  officeta. 
The  distance  was  536  feet;  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fieu^  that,  in  the  inil}-<km, 
and  dose  to  wh^e  the  experiments  were 
made,  there  are  two  large  iron  drains  which 
discharge  themselves  in  its  centre,  and 
that  the  presence  c^  so  large  a  body  d 
metal  had  no  infltienoe  on  the  success  rf 
the  operation  by  producing  counteractiag 
influences,  and  the  messages  sent  across 
by  Captain  Beattie  were  conveyed  with 
accuracy,  the  indicator  being  attended  by 
parties  appointed  by  Captain  Beattie  him- 
self.    The  next  and  last   experim^ts 
were  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  September, 
across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  at 
Portsmouth;  one  distance  is  said  to  be 
600  yards,  and  the  other  1380  yards.    I 
will  now  describe  the  plan  he  adopted  to 
perform  these  operations.      He   placed 
along  upon  each  shore  a  copper  wire,  to 
both  ends  of  which  he  attached  a  sheet 
of  copper,  one'  pair  of  ttiese  sheets  beb^ 
opposite  to  the  other  pair  upon  each 
shore.    All  the  four  sheets  were  immosed 
in  the  water,  but  they  were  not  isolated. 
Upon  one  line  of  wire  the  battery  was 
placed,  and  upon  the  other  the  telegraph, 
and  upon  the  battery  being  brought  into 
action,  the  needles  were  put  in  motion  on 
the  opposite  shore.    Mr  Lindsay  conaden 
that  the  distance  between  the   copper 
plates  upon  each  ought  to  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  two  widths  across  the  river 
or  sea,  at  the  plates;  but,  by  increajsing 
the  strength  of  the  battery,  or  by  enlarg- 
ing the  area  of  the  copper  plates^  & 
plates  can  be  brought  nearer  to  each 
other.    Mr  Lindsay,  judging  from   tiie 
results  of  these  experiments,    believes 
there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  employ- 
ment of  this  kind  of  tel^raph,  and  if  be 
had  the  opportunity,  he  would  not  fear  to 
extend  it  across  much  wider  spaces  than 
have  hitherto  been  attempted. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  chair- 
man, Mr  Grantham  stated  that  the  pistes 
were  put  into  the  river,  and  were  very 
succeskul,  even  at  1380  yards. 

The  chairman. — ^l^en  it  is  the  water 
which  acts  as  a  oondactor  ? 

Mr  Grantham.— Yes. 
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IMr  Webster  said,  that  it  had  for  some 
"fcime  been  the  practice  of  the  telegraph 
ooxaipanies  to  work  with  the  earth  as  a 
x-o-fcumiDg  current.  The  paper  was  vaJu- 
arlt>le  as  a  practical  experiment,  showing 
"klzftat  plates  placed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, under  water,  did  not  destroy  the 
electric  current. 

The  chairman  thought  the  proposition 
inTolved  in  the  papjer  of  considerable  value 
SLTiA  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  might 
l>e  practicable  to  carry  it  out  in  com- 
xounicating  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
a.nd,  if  so,  between  this  country  and 
.A^merica. 

We  have  devoted  as  much  of  our  space 
as  we  possibly  could  to  the  business  of 
"fclie  sections,  and  must,  therefore,  curtail 
greatly  the  remaining  matter,  although 
much  of  it  is  very  yaluable.    The  presi- 
clent's  dinner  was  largely  patronised,  be- 
ing attended  by  no  fewer  than  600  per- 
sons; and  the  mayor^s  soiree  was  also  at- 
"tcnded  by  many  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  association,  and  gentlemen  of  in- 
fluence in  the  town.    The  first  public 
soiree  in  connection  with  the  association, 
and  open  to  all  the  members  and   as- 
sociates, was  held  in  St  George's  Hall, 
and  was  numerous]y  and  fashionably  at- 
tended, upwards  of  1600  persons  being 
present.    On  no  previous  occasion  did 
the  hall  present  a  more  brilliant  or  ani- 
mated appearance,  the  striking  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing being  heightened  by  the  number  of 
elegantly-dressed  females  occupying  the 
galleries,  and  promenading  in  the  hall. 
The  company  began  to  arrive  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  before  half-past  nine  nearly 
all  the  arrivals  had  taken  place.    After  a 
minute  survey  of  the  hall,  the  visiters 
were  amused  by  an  exhibition  of  experi- 
ments with  Ruhmkorfifs  induction  coils, 
and  with  Professor  Magnus's  polytrope, 
by  M.  Gossidtt.    Mr  Grantham's  model 
of  a  high  level  railway  along  the  docks 
was  also  exhibited,  and  attracted  much 
attention,  as  did  likewise  a  number  of 
models  of  steam,  war,  and  other  ships, 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr  Scott  Russell,  and 
other  shipbuilders  of  eminence.    A  very 
fine  collection  of  photographic  pictiures 
and  portraits  was  placed  at  various  points 
of  the  hall  for  the  inspection  of  visiters, 
and  was  much  admired.     During  the 
evening,  Dr  Webster  performed  several 
pieces  of  music  on  the  organ,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  its  great  capabilities,  so 
for  as  it  is  completed.    The  second  soiree 
Vol.  III. 


given  by  the  British  Association,  took  place 
also  in  St  George's  Hall,  and,  as  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  it  was  filled  by  a  large  com- 
pany, a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
elegantly  attired  ladies.  The  proceedings 
of  the  evening  commenced  by  demonstra- 
tions of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  by  means 
of  M.  L6on  Foucault's  beautiful  invention, 
the  Gyroscope,,  which,  although  entirely 
different  in  principle,  as  plainly  indicates 
the  earth's  rotatory  movement,  as  the 
pendulum  experiments.  Those  experi- 
ments, which  were  loudly  applauded,  were 
succeeded  by  MM.  Moignp  ^nd  Duboscq's 
experiments  with  the  electric,  light,  ex- 
plained by  Professor  Stokes.  This  series 
of  experiments,  which  illustrated  most  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  light,  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  we  ever 
witnessed,  and  from  the  commencement 
to  the  conclusion,  elicited  an  expression  of 
admiration  from  the  company.  Moigno 
and  Duboscq  seem  to  have  mastered,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
electric  light — ^want  of  continuity.  In 
their  ingenious  and  beautiful  apparatus, 
the  light  burns  steadily  and  continuously, 
and  is  rendered  available  for  any  purpose 
to  which  they  may  wish  to  direct  it.  The 
manipulation  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
periments were  executed  by  M.  Duboscq, 
intimated  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  and  laws  which  govern 
light,  and  a  full  command  over  the  won- 
derful and  elegant  machine  which  he 
and  his  fellow  countryman  have  brought 
to  such  a  high  state  of  mechanical  per- 
fection. Mr  Stokes's  explanations  were 
lucid,  and  easily  comprehended  by  the 
general  audience.  The  great  power  of 
the  electrip  light  was  shown  with  ex- 
cellent effect  on  several  occasions  during 
the  evening.  With  the  gas  extinguished, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  experiments,  the 
Ught,  when  uncovered,  illuminated  the 
immense  hall,  producing  on  the  highly 
decorated  roof  and  pillars  a  singularly 
elegant  and  chaste  appearance.  The 
photographic  views  of  the  mooci,  taken 
by  Mr  Hartnup,  of  the  Liverpool  Obser- 
vatory, were  next  projected  on  a  50-foot 
disc.  These  views  were  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  kind.  They 
show  the  moon's  appearance  in  a  variety 
of  phases,  and  are  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  most  perfect  and  elegant  repre- 
sentations of  that  body  yet  attained. 

There  were  other  meetings  connected 
directly  or  indurectly  with  the  British 
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Association,  to  which  we  camiot  do  oaore 
than  make  this  reference  j  and  the  plea- 
sores,  too,  of  the  various  parties  that  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  going,  per  rail, 
to  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool,  must  be  left  untold. 

The  following  extracts  from  Professor 
Owen's  lecture  on  *  Anthropomorphous,  or 
Man-like  Apes,'  with  which  we  close  this 
article,  are  worthy  of  careful  perusal,  and 
ought  to  shut  the  mouths  of  those  would- 
be  philosophers  who  are  so  fond  oiprating 
about  *development,'  and  such-like  themes. 
Well  might  the  *  Times*  ask,  when  re- 
porting this  lecture  in  full,  *what  came 
of  the  advocates  of  the  development  hjrpo- 
thesis,  that  none  were  found  in  that  large 
assembly  to  combat  the  professor's  argu- 
ments?'    We  presume,  that  they  found 
discretion  to  be  the  best  part  of  valour. 
Professor  Owen  said: — '  The  facts  which 
they  possessed  relating  to  that  species  of 
the  brute  creation  that  made  the  nearest 
approach  to  themselves,  must  be  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  most  general  interest, 
more  especially  as  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  bore  on  some  of  tho^e  higher 
generalisations  that  of  late  years  more 
particularly  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the 
attention  of  the  reading  and  scientific 
world  of  England.    It  had  been  suggest- 
ed that  the  character  of  those  species 
might  not  be  so  fixed  as  to  appear  to  them, 
after  the  opportunities  of  observing  them 
through  periods  of  2000  or  3000  years— 
their  external  circumstances  might  modify 
them,  that  one  species  might  pass  into 
another;  and,  in  fact,  the  idea  was,  that 
this  transition  was  in  the  ascending  direc- 
tion, so  that  even  the  origin  of  the  human 
species  itself,  according  to  that  hypothesis, 
might  be  from  some  of  the  lower  or  infe- 
rior grades  of  the  animal  creation.    To 
put  this  idea  to  the  test,  was  the  main 
object  of  the  discourse  which  he  should 
have  the  honour  of  d3livering;  to  state 
the  main  facts  that  zoology  had  attained 
with  reference  to  the  highest  forms  of  the 
animal  creation,  and  point  out  the  precise 
distinction  that  divided  them  from  the 
physical  character  of  man;  to  enter  into 
the  question  how  far  any  influence  with 
which  they  were  acquainted  might  dimi- 
nish those  distinctions  and  gradations, 
and  bring  the  lower  species  nearer  to  hu- 
manity; to  enter  on  the  question  whether 
from  this  particular  branch  of  zoological 
knowledge  they  could  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion whether  the  known  species  was  a 
single  f»pecies  or  not;  and,  finally,  to  say 


a  few  words  respec^g  what  was  known 
of  the  relative  period  in  the  world's  hs- 
tory  in  which  the  quadrumana  and  man 
made  thtdr  appearance  on  earth.  In  the 
great  race  of  animals  they  could  trace 
gradation,  but  that  gradation  was  not  re- 
gular; it  was  interrupted  in  many  points^ 
and  modifications  of  form  branched  out  at 
every  step.' 

After  showing  wherein  the  ordar  d 
gradation  consisted,  imd  having  recited 
the  knowledge  possessed  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  fuU-grown  ourang-outsi^ 
and  chimpanzee,  Professor  Owen    pro- 
ceeded to  consider  what  were  the  main 
distinctions  between  those  qaadnimaiu 
and  the  human  species  ?     He  pointed  oot 
the  great  differences  in  the  skeleton  of 
man,  as  compared  with  those  of  great  apes. 
The  first  was  found  in  the  feet  of  n^m, 
consisting  of  a  sanies  of  bones  ranged  in 
the  form  of  an  arch.    Continuing  the 
comparison  upwards,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded  to  show  the  radical  differences  of 
.formation  in  the  legs,  pelvis,  the  series  of 
curves  of  the  spine,  the  head,  arms,  and 
hands,  remarking,  that  the  most  striking 
difference  in  man  was  his  dental  system. 
Ethnology  had  determined  that  the  hu- 
man form  was  subject  to  every  variety, 
well  known  with  regard  to  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  the  character,  the  colour,  imd 
the  texture  of  the  hair.    As  regarded  the 
general  stature,  there  were  modifications 
of  the  skeleton,  more  particularly  of  the 
cranium.    Colour  was  modifiable  to  a 
great  degree.    The  Jews  afforded  a  most 
striking  evidence  of  this:  it  was  stated 
there  were  families  of  Jewish  people  m 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  who  w^e  as 
black  as  negroes,  whilst  among  civilised 
people,  and  in  northern  climates,  this 
same  race  in  some  instances  had  blue  eyes 
and  light  complexions;   but  this  in  no 
way  affected  the  conclusion  that  man  was 
one  of  the  inferior  animals.    He  entered 
next  upon  a  disquisition  of  the  causes  of 
these  varieties,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
how  far  any  of  the  known  causes  which 
modify  specific  characters  could  have  ope- 
rated so  as  to  produce  in  the  chimpanzee 
or  ourang-outang  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  human  character  than  they  actually 
present.    There  was  not,  according  to  the 
lecturer,  any  other  character  than  those 
founded  upon  the  developments  of  bone 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  which  was 
known  to  be  subject  to  change  through 
the  operation  of  external  causes;  nine- 
tenths,  therefore,  of  the  diff«enoes,  esp^ 
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cially  those  very  striking  ones  manifested 
"by  the  pelvis  and  pelvic  extremities,  which 
^Professor  Owen  liad  dted  in  his  memoirs 
oil    the  oiirangs  and  chimpanzees,  pub- 
lislied  in  the  'Zoological  Transactions,' 
as    distinguishing  the  great  chimpanzee 
from  the  human  species,  must  stand  in 
contravention  of  the  hypothesis  of  trans- 
mutation and  progressive  development, 
i3Jitil  the  supporters  of  that  hypothesis 
are  enabled  to  adduce  the  facts  and  cases 
mrbich  demonstrate  the  conditions  of  the 
modifications  of  such  characters.    There 
'was  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
dififerent  species  of  the  ourangs  and  the 
chimpanzees,  as  for  those  more  marked 
distinctions  that  remove  both  kinds  of 
apes  from  them.    And,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  known  species,  Professor 
Owen  remarks: — *  It  is  not  without  inte- 
rest to  observe,  that,  as  the  generic  form 
of  the  quadrumana  approach  the  bimanous 
order,  they  are  represented  by  fewer  spe- 
cies.    The  gibbons  scarcely  number  more 
tLiui  half-a-dozen  species;  the  ourangs 
have  but  two  species,  or  at  most  three; 
the  chimpanzees  are  represented  by  two 
species.    The  unity  of  the  human  species 
is  demonstrated  by  the  constancy  of  those  ■ 
osteological  and  dental  characters  to  which 
the  attention  is  more  particularly  directed 
in  the  investigation  of  the  corresponding 
characters  in  the  higher  quadrumana. 
Man  is  the  sole  species  of  his  genus,  the 
sole  representative  of  his  order.     He  has 
no  nearer  physical  relations  with  the  brute 
kind,  than  those  which  arise  out  of  the 
characters  that  link  together  the  great 
group  of  placental  mammalia,  called  Un- 
guiculataJ    In  conclusion,  the  professor 
briefly  recounted  the  facts  at  present  sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained  respecting  the  anti- 
quity of  the  quadrumana  and  of  man  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth.    At  the  time  of 
the  demise  of  Cuvier,  in  1852,  no  evidence 
had  been  obtained  of  fossil  quadrumana, 
and  the  baron  supposed  that  both  these 
and  the  bimani  were  of  very  recent  intro- 
duction.  Soon  after  the  loss  of  that  great 
re-constructor  of  extinct  species,  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  fossil  quadrumana  was 
obtained  from  different  quarters.    In  the 
eldest  tertiary  deposits  in  Suffolk,  speci- 
mens of  jaws  and  teeth  were  found  that 
unerringly  indicated  the  former  existence 
of  a  ^ecies  of  monkey  of  the  geaMf^Maoeuma, 


About  the  same  time,  the  tertiary  deposits 
from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  gave  further 
evidence  of  the  quadrumana;  jaws,  astra- 
gali, and  some  other  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
having  been  found  completely  petrified, 
and  referable  to  the  genus  called  SemtvO' 
pithecvSy  which  'is  now  restricted  to  the 
Asiatic  continent.  Dr  Lund  discovered 
in  Brazil  remains  of  an  extinct  platyrhine 
monkey,  surpassing  any  known  ecbus  or 
mycetes  in  size ;  the  platyrhines  are 
peculiar  to  South  America.  Lastly,  in 
the  middle  tertiary  series  in  the  south 
ei  France,  was  discovered  a  fragment  of 
the  lower  jaw,  proving  that  at  that  period 
some  species  of  the  long-armed  ape  mi^st 
have  existed.  But  no  fossil  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  regularly  deposited 
layers  of  one  of  the  divisions  (not  even  the 
pliocene)  of  the  tertiary  series.  Human 
bones  have  been  found  in  doubtful  posi- 
tions, geologically  considered,*  such  as  jje- 
serted  mines  and  caves  in  the  detritus  at 
the  bottom  of  cliffs,  but  never  in  tranquil 
undisturbed  deposits,  participating  in  the 
mineral  characters  of  the  undoubted 
fossils  of  these  deposits.  The  petrified 
negro  skeletons  in  the  calcareous  concretes 
of  Guadaloupe,  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  Thus,  therefore,  in  reference  both 
to  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  and  to 
the  &ct  of  ipan  being  the  latest,  as  he  is 
the  highest,  of  all  animal  forms  upon  our 
planet,  the  interpretations  of  God's  works 
coincide  with  what  has  been  revealed  to 
us  B&  to  our  own  origin  and  zoological  re- 
lations in  His  Word,  Of  the  nature  of 
the  creative  acts  by  which  the  successive 
races  of  animals  were  called  into  being,  we 
are  ignorant.  But  this  we  know,  that,  as 
the  evidence  of  unity  of  plan  testifies  to 
the  oneness  of  the  Creator,  so  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  plan  for  different  modes  of 
existence  illustrate  the  beneficence  of  the 
Designer.  Those  structures,  moreover, 
which  are  at  present  incomprehensible,  as 
adaptations  to  a  special  end,  are  made 
comprehensible  on  a  higher  principle,  and 
a  final  purpose  is  gained  in  relation  to 
human  intelligence;  for,  in  the  instances 
where  the  analogy  of  humanly  invented 
machines  fails  to  explain  the  structure  of 
a  divinely  created  organ,  such  organ  does 
not  exist  in  vain,  if  its  truer  comprehen- 
sion in  relation  to  the  di\ine  idea  lead 
rational  beings  to  a  better  conception  of 
their  own  origin  and  Creator.' 
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MEMORANDA   BY   A   MARINE   OFFICER: 
OE,  GLASSES  FEOM  LIFE'S  PHANTASMAOOEIA. 

BUPEBYISED  BT  ABEL  LOO. 


QLASS  ZZZY. 

MR  LOOK  MAKR8  HIS  TOILET.      I  IHTBRTAIN 

A  rSW  rBIBHDS. 

*Mt  dear  Maurice,  you  are  really  an  ex- 
traordinary fellow/  cried  Morgan,  enter- 
ing my  room  rather  unexpectedly  one 
morning,  and  surveying  me  with  an  air 
of  comicEd  surprise;  *  one  day  I  drop  in 
and  find  you  with  the  boxing-gloves  on, 
pommelling  poor  Job  almost  to  death; 
the  next  I  interrupt  you  in  the  midst  of 
a  savage  hand-to-hand  combat  with  Stingle- 
sticks;  another  time  you  are  to  be  seen 
blazing  aw^jr  with  a  pair  of  pistols  at  the 
fiurther  end  of  the  ba<^  garden;  and  now 
here  you  and  your  man  are  glaring  upon 
each  other,  like  a  couple  of  deadly  duel- 
lists, over  a  pair  of  flashing  foils!  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  wliat  end 
is  it  to  answer  ]  * 

*  That  of  healthy  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion; to  develop  the  muscles,  my  dear 
Morgan,  to  brace  the  nerves;  brides, 
who  knows  but  some  of  these  days  I  may 
get  called  out,  particularly  as  duelling  is 
so  much  in  fetshion;  and  one  shoi^ld  al- 
ways hold  himself  in  readiness  either  to 
oblige  a  friend  or  accommodate  an  enemy. 
Take  Job's  foil,  and  let  us  have  a  bout !  * 

*  Thank  you,  I  prefer  playing  the  part 
of  spectator;  let  me  see  you,  now,  pink 
Job  in  some  vital  part.* 

*  Ohalk  a  little  heart,  then,  on  his  left 
breast,  and  you  shall  be  gratified;  though 
I  have  taught  the  rascal  all  nvy  feints, 
and  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  getting 
at  him.' 

Morgan  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
Flowers  resuming  his  wire  mask,  put 
himself  on  guard. 

*  Keep  your  eye  on  me,  Morgan,  for  I 
am  going  to  astonish  Job,  who,  because 
he  baffled  me  yesterday  for  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  thinks  to  do  the  same 
again  to-day.  I  will  show  you  a  very 
pretty  sort  of  parry  and  thrust  (I  suppose 
you  don't  understand  the  fencing  techni- 
calities), but  I  should  scarcely  venture 
them  if  we  were  fighting  for  our  lives,  be- 
cause, should  I  fail,  there  is  the  danger 
of  running  upon  his  sword.  He's  coming 
at  me  now;  see  how  the  vilhdn's  eye 
twinkles!    There  he  has  it.' 


Just  as  I  qK>ke,  Flowers  made  a  Innge 
at  me.  Inst^  of  putting  it  aside  in  tbe 
usual  way,  as  he  expected,  I  allowed  my 
left  foot  to  slide  suddenly  back,  brought  o^ 
whole  body  below  the  level  of  his  poiiLt,aiid 
coming  under  at  him  en  carte^  left  the  prinl 
of  the  foil  button,  in  chalk,  an  inch  below 
the  heart  that  figured  upon  his  buff  jac- 
ket. Job,  as  I  anticipated,  was  very 
much  astonished,  for  1  had  never  shown 
him  this  trick  before;  and  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  of  adding,  that  he  never  al- 
lowed me  to  practise  it  on  him  again. 

*  Very  pretty  indeed,'  said  Morgan,  'I 
should  like  Giaham  to  see  that;  I  don't 
know  what  sort  of  a  hand  he  is  with  the 
small-sword,  but  they  tell  me  that  wjth  a 
pistol  he  can  hit  a  button  at  twelve  paees.' 

*  Graham  and  I  ar^  not  on  the  best  of 
terms  just  now;  he  has  not  spoken  to  me 
since  the  night  of  the  general's  party.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  him — for 
he  really  is  a  fine  fellow— !but  to  no  par- 
pose.* 

*  You  didn't  go  quite  the  right  way  to 
conciliate  him,  it  ai^pears.  You  took  that 
lovely  dark-eyed  girl,  that  he  had  set  hii 
heart  upon,  down  to  supper.' 

*  Could  I  do  less,  when  the  general  gave 
her  to  me  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  resigned  her  to  Graham,  if  I 
could  have  done  so  without  being  thought 
rude,  for  I  am  sure  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred his  arm  to  mine.' 

'  Well,  take  care  that  you  do  not  offimd 
him  again,  for  he  will  be  at  the  Ladsloves' 
to-morrow  night,  though  she  of  the  dark 
eyes  does  not  visit  there.* 

And  Morgan  took  his  leave.  He  was 
in  a  very  agreeable  mood  to-day,  and  not 
at  all  disposed  to  carp  or  criticise.  I 
had  scarc^y  indulged  m  this  reflection, 
ere  back  came  Morgan.  He  had  left 
one  of  his  gloves  on  the  table. 

*  I  shall  see  you  at  the  Laddoves',  of 
course,'  said  I,  by  way  of  covering  his 
exit. 

*  No,  you  will  not  indeed.  I  thought  I 
made  myself  quite  understood  on  that 
point  before.  I  will  not  go  anywhere 
without  a  proper  and  formal  invitation.* 

« Well,  welt  that  is  settled  then.  I 
only  thought,  as  you  are  my  friend,  and 
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I  aaxi  begged  to  bring  ft  friend  (or  two,  if 
I  please),  that — ^that * 

*  Xt  is  of  no  use,  Dmmmore,  I  will  do 
notliing  of  the  kind.  My  resolution  is 
taken,  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  nothing 
you.  can  say  will  induce  me  to  alter  it. 
I^ray  do  not  try.* 

*  Of  course  not;  I  know  when  once  your 
resolution  is  taken,  it  is  like  the  law  of 
tlie  Medes  and  Persians,  whidi  altereth 
not.  I  am  quite  satisfied;  I  only  said 
"wliat  I  did,  because  I  was  sure  you  would 
spend  a  pleasant  erening,  and  I  thought 
it  a  pity  that  a  piece  of  absurd  formality 
such  as ' 

*  Now  pray,  Drummo^,  do  not  multi- 
ply words  on  so  idle  a  subject;  I  have 
stated  to  you  my  intentions,  and  should 
feel  particularly  obliged  if  - — * 

'  Words!  words!  my  dear  Morgan,  have 
Tve  had  any  words  ?  while  I  am  {3)8olutely 
planning  schemes  for  your  enjoyment! ' 

'It  is  absurd  to  carry  the  argument 
further;  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  Drum- 
more;  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  and  I  vnll 
not,  that  is  more* — and  his  voice  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  down  the  staircase. 
When  he  had  reached  the  gate  of  the 
garden  in  front,  I  threw  up  the  wifadow, 
aod  put  iny  head  out. 

*  I  will  het  you  a  new  cocked-hat  and 
gloves  that  you  go,  after  all,  Morgan,* 
cried  I. 

*  I  will  bet  you  a  whole  suit,  coicked-hat, 
sword,  epaulettes,  feathers,  a^d  all,  that  i 
don*t,*  cried  he,  puttfibg  his  face  over  a 
rose-bush,  and  waving  another  adieu. 

*  Well,  we  will  see  about  that;'  and  I 
immediately  despatched  a  note  to  Mrs 
Ladslove  by  Ted;  but  Ted  came  saunter- 
ing back,  presently,  with  the  note  unde- 
livered (he  had  quite  forgotten  what  he 
was  sent  about),  so  I  then  committed  it 
to  the  care  of  Job,  who  never  foiled  to 
keep  an  appointment,  or  perform  what  he 
had  undertaken,  in  his  life. 

True-hearted  Ted!  I  learned  something 
of  the  poor  fellow's  history  from  his  sister 
Polly.  He  had  for  many  years  paid  his 
addresses  to  a  pretty  girl  named  Sally 
Northall,^  who,  however,  did  not  counte- 
nance them,  and  had  plighted  her  troth 
to  another  young  gentleman;  but,  just  as 
they  were  upon  Sie  eve  of  marriage,  Sally 
fell  ill  and  died.  Ted  never  alluded  in 
any  way  to  the  story  of  this  unfortunate 
amour,  till  one  day,  having  strolled  out 
with  him  by  urgent  request,  he  led  me  to 
a  neighbouring  churchyard;  then,  turning 
suddenly  round,  and  pointing  with  the 


hooked  stick  to  a  grasfr-covered  grave,  he 
cried,  *  There  she  lies — ^poor  Sally  North- 
all — mouthful  of  dirt — cover  her  up — 
cover  her  up !  *  and  burst  into  tears. 

A  word  or  two  more  about  Ted's  father. 
One  morning  Job  came  into  my  room,  as 
I  was  dressing,  and  told  me  that  Mr  Lock, 
senior,  was  in  the  kitchen  performing  his 
toilet,  and  if  I  would  have  the  goodness 
to  step  down.  Job's  features,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  underwent  an  extraordinary  sort  of 
twitch,  which  was  meant  for  a  laugh. 

'  Performing  his  toilet,  forsooth;  and 
What  has  that  to  do  with  me  ? '  but,  as 
Job  had  ahready  disappeared,  and  my 
tiioTt  experience  of  his  ways  led  me  to 
feel  sure  that  he  had  some  motive  in  mak- 
ing the  announcement,  I  hurried  on  some 
of  my  clothes,  imd  complied  with  the  in- 
vitation. 

Job,  who  was  in  a  closet  furbishing  my 
sabre,  held  Ms  finger  up  before  I  readied 
the  bottom  «tair,  so,  as  I  already  had  a 
fuH  View  of  the  kitchen  from  where  I 
stood,  I  did  not  proceed  further. 

Mr  Lock  was  just  in  the  act  and  crisis 
of  shaving,  which,  with  him,  was  a  some- 
Vhat  tnirious  process.  It  was  to  this  that 
Flowers  had  wished  to  call  my  attention. 
Upon  the^ble  stood  a  good-^ized  earthen 
pipkin,  full  of  lather,  with  which,  by 
means  of  a  huge  brush  (much  such  a  tool 
as  you  would  employ  in  painting  a  house 
or  bam),  the  old  gentleman  (walking  the 
room,  meantime)  was  anointing  his  chin, 
throat,  face,  and,  indeed,  his  whole  head; 
he  lathered  himsjff  from  crown  to  collar- 
bone, and  looked  as  though  somebody  had 
taken  him  by  the  heels  and  dipped  him  in 
a  flour-barreL  This  done,  he  took  his 
razor,  and  cut  a  qlean  swath,  first  on  one 
side,  and  then  on  the  other,  in  the  same 
easy  and  indiscriminate  manner  that  had 
marked  his  use  of  the  brush;  clearing 
away  beard,  whiskers,  eyebrows,  and  what 
few  straggling  hairs  yet  remained  around 
the  sides  and  upon  the  top  of  his  strangely- 
undulating  cranium.  I  frilly  expected 
every  moment  to  see  him  gash  his  cheek, 
or  cut  his  nose  oflf,  or  slice  an  ear  away, 
or  otherwise  painfully  mutilate  himself; 
but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  notwith- 
standing that  he  entirely  repudiated  the 
assistance  of  a  glass,  and  performed  his 
long  parabolaic  scrapes  with  a  degree  of 
reckless  despatch  that  made  me  shudder. 
I  was  glad  when  the  operation  was  over, 
and  I  saw  him  put  the  razor  away  in  a 
table-drawer.  Job  told  me  that  Mr 
Lock  generaJly  indulged  in  about  one  of 
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these  grand  latfaerings  per  week,  and 
always  appeared  much  refreshed  after 
them. 

To  resame.  Morgan  came  hack  in 
very  good  spirits  to  my  rooms  in  the 
evening. 

*  Drummore  I  what  do  you  think  ?  I 
shall  be  with  you  to-morrow  night,  after 
all.  I  have  just  received  a  most  agree- 
ably-couched invitation  from  Mrs  Lads- 
love  herself  (she  sent  it  direct  to  tiie  bar- 
racks), and,  upon  my  word,  I  think  you 
will  win  the  cocked  hat  and  ^ves.' 

*But  you  assured  me  nothing  would 
tempt  you  to  go,  my  dear  Morgan,  and, 
taking  all  circumstanocs  into  considera- 
tion, I  quite  approved  <rf  your  reasons  for 
re 

*I  cannot  help  it,  Drummore;  I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind  to  go.  The  case 
is  altered;  my  objections  are  removed; 
and  I  bfeg  that  you  will  not  call  my  judg- 
ment into  question,  or  challenge  my  right 
to  do  as  I  please,  especially  in  a  trivial 
matter  of  this  nature.  I  have  said  that 
I  will  go,  and  go  I  will;  nothing  earthly 
shall  now  prevent  it !  * 

And  Morgan  gave  his  hat  (he  had 
come  in  plain  clotHes)  such  a  thump  upon 
the  table,  that  I  was  surprisedjto  see  the 
orown  survive  the  shock. 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  call  your  pri- 
vate judgment  in  question,  or  attempt  to 
control  your  actions.  I  was  merely  re- 
marking that  I  thought  you  a  little  in- 
consistent. I  only  offered  it  as  my  opi- 
nion that  you  had  better * 

*  It  in  of  no  use  your  saying  anotii«: 
word,  Maurice;  I  have  decided;  I  can- 
not agree  with  you — I  cannot,  upon  my 
honour,  and,  what  is  more,  I  mil  not.' 

*  Humph ;  are  you  walking  to-night  ?  * 

*  That  brings  the  thing  to  my  mind' — 
with  a  serene  look  and  smile.  *  Half-a- 
dozen  of  our  fellows  talked  of  looking  in 
U{»on  you  to-night,  so,  knowing  their  in- 
tentions, I  thought  I  would  just  run  up 
and  give  you  warning.  There's  Waiteiey, 
and  Wing,  and  Rivers,  and  Parsons,  and 
one  or  two  others  that  you  haven't  seen 
much  of  yet.  A  pity  you  are  not  friendly 
with  Graham.  What  are  you  going  to  do  T 

*  Ring  the  bell  for  Job;  nothing  more. 
Flowers,  I  expect  half-a-dozen  gentlemen- 
here  presently.' 

*  Very  good,  sir.* 

*  You  may  go,  Job.* 

*  Thank  you,  sir.' 

*  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  him  1 ' 
asked  Morgan. 


*  That  is  all,*  as  ike  door  desed. 

My  brother  officers  did  not  fail  to 
carry  their  thr»t  into  action,  and  we 
had  a  very  convivial  evening.  We  only 
wanted  the  old  majfor  there,  to  naakc  the 
party  complete;  but,  in  d^ault  of  him, 
we  had  Waiteiey  and  Rivers,  who  saog  as 
excellent  song,  and  told  a  o^ntid  cdnfj. 
Rivers,  too,  had  a  ha^^y  knack  (ti  mak- 
ing himself  the  hero  of  every  stofy  he  toM, 
and  so  nnparting  an  air  (^  truth  ttiat  in- 
sored  it  a  favourable  rec^tion.  I  heard 
somebody  (a  caleuladng  sort  oi  man,  with 
an  interrogative  nose  and  double  eye-glass) 
ask  him  once,  whether  one  oi  them  was 
really  a  fact  ?  *  I  must  first  inquire  whe- 
ther you  are  at  all  disposed  to  doabt  it  i' 
said  Rivers,  applying  his  hand  with  a 
mock  ferocity  to  the  bilt  of  his  swoid. 
Those  feikiws  are  great  bores  who  can't  be 
content  with  a  good  joke,  bat  must  always 
turn  round  upon  you  to  know  whether  it 
is  true.  A  plague  upon  sadb.  an  audi- 
ence. 

By  and  by  I  touched  the  belL 

*  Supper,  Job.* 

He  threw  open  the  folding-doors  Ihal 
separated  the  two  rooms,  and  there  was 
a  perfect  banquet  awaiting  us!  It  was  a 
mystery  to  me  how  he  bad  got  it  togetiier 
'  in  60  short  a  space  of  time.  I  C£ui  com- 
pare him  to  no  one  but  the  ^ve  <fi  the 
lamp,  in  the  story  of  Aladdin.  Job  is  a 
whole  retinue  of  servants  in  one.  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  him. 

*  A  wonderful  fellow,  this  man  of  yours,' 
said  M(»^n,  as  he  passed  me  <m  his  way 
to  the  table;  *  I  wish  I  had  such  a  ser- 
vant.' 

*0h,  he  is  a  mere  novice  yet.' 
^  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Drummore^ 
I  cannot,  iudecni ;  Parsons,  you  had  better 
take  the  foot;  Waiteiey,  you  be  my  ««j- 

I  am  not  eager  to  relate  the  sequel  to 
these  festivities;  but,  as  I  have  no  wish  to 
paint  mysdf  or  friends  in  better  colours 
than  we  deserve,  let  the  truth  be  told.  If 
it  does  no  further  good,  it  may  serve  to 
show  how  much  more  rationsdly  young 
officers  spend  their  evenings  now  than 
they  used  to  do  in  my  early  day,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  write;  and  the  issue, 
too,  will  perhaps  operate  as  a  caution  upon 
such  gay  young  dogs  as  have  just  joined 
the  service,  and  are  disposed  to  indulge 
in  similar  irregularities. 

I  hdd  out  my  hand  as  my  viaters  trere 
retiring,  but  they  insisted,  though  it  was 
already  late,  on  my  sedng  them  a  MtUe  of 
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'the  way  home;  and  off  we  went  arm-in- 
Jtrm  together,  forming  a  line  that  stretched 
nearly  across  the  road.  The  night  was 
rather  dark,  and  Pai'sons  rather  merry; 
so,  making  a.jump  at  a  projecting  barber's 
pole,  he  brought  it  down  with  him,  and, 
being  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
friends,  contrived  to  sling  it  over  the  stall 
of  a  green  grocer.  Waiteley  next  wrenched 
the  kilted  Scotchman  from  a  snuff-manu- 
facturer's door,  and  lodged  it  at  that  of 
an  optician — at  the  same  time  removing 
the  gold  spectacles  from  the  optician's, 
and  adjusting  them  over  a  convenient 
bolt  that  secured  the  shutter  of  an  apo- 
thecary; while  the  gold  pestle  and  mortar 
that  drew  custom  to  the  surgery  of  the 
man  of  drugs,  was  carefully  lodged  upon 
the  window-sill  of  an  undertaker.  The 
next  proceeding  was  a  more  complicated 
one.  Parsons,  emergmg  from  a  narrow 
entry  that  happened  to  be  the  residence 
of  a  lamplighter,  with  that  functionary's 
ladder,  reared  it  against  the  domicile  of  a 
hatter,  and  began  to  unsliip  the  cocked 
hat  that  swung  above.  The  cocked  hat, 
however,  was  firmly  fixed,  and  would  not 
yield;  so  Parsons  got  down,  and  sent  up 
Rivers,  who  had  very  muscular  arms. 
Rivers  was  not  a  whit  more  successful, 
and  then  it  was  proposed  that  I  sliould 
ascend  and  make  a  final  effort.  They  had 
about  half  done  their  work,  and  I  was 
just  wriggling  out  the  last  nail  from  be- 
tween the  bricks,  when  up  went  the  win- 
dow close  over  my  head,  and  a  white 
figure  in  a  nightcap,  thrusting  a  brass 
blunderbuss  almost  into  my  face,  pulled 
trigger !  How  I  managed  to  escape  in- 
stant death,  has  to  me  always  been  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  for  the  blunderbuss 
(as  was  proved  afterwards)  had  been  loaded 
with  slugs,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  hat- 
sliop  took  what  he  considered  to  be  a  most 
deliberate  and  deadly  aim.  The  surprise 
was  so  perfect,  and  the  explosion  so  loud, 
that  in  my  confusion  and  hurry  I  let  go 
the  ladder,  and  down  we  both  came  to- 
gether, and  the  cocked  hat  on  the  top  of 
us.  I  thought  at  first  that  I  had  fallen 
into  a  watchman's  clutches,  but  this 
was  not  the  case;  for  Job  Flowers,  fancy- 
ing we  were  bent  on  mischief,  had  fol- 
lowed us  out,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
pick  me  up,  and  bear  me  away  on  his 
shoulders.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not 
hurt,  and  could  walk;  so  he  set  me  on 
my  legs,  and  we  were  about  to  make  ofif, 
when  an  old  Charley  (as  Morgan  informed 
m»  watchmen  were  termed),  hearing  the 


report  of  the  blunderbuss,  jumped  up  with 
the  intention  of  sallying  out  of  his  box, 
and  springing  his  rattle;  so  Waiteley  and 
Wing,  aided  by  Rivers  and  myself, 
slammed  the  double  doors  in  his  face, 
and  then,  tilting  the  whole  concern  up, 
carried  it  away  with  us — man,  caped  coat, 
watch-box,  rattle,  lantern,  and  all — for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  yards,  and  finally 
deposited  him,  doors  downwards,  round  - 
an  unfrequented  corner.  We  overtook 
another  of  the  same  vigilant  fraternity  on 
our  way,  but,  finding  that  he  was  fast 
asleep  in  his  box,  did  not  think  it  worth 
our  while  to  disturb  him;  though,  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  Parsons  proposed 
to  carry  away  his  rattle.  '  Rattle ! '  cried 
Rivers;  *ay,  give  it  me;  Til  rattle  him;' 
and,  seizing  the  noisy  instrument,  he 
sounded  an  alarm  that  roused  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  barracks,  almost  caused  them  to  turn 
out  the  guard.  That  was,  of  course,  the 
signal  for  a  general  scamper,  and  quick 
dispersion  to  our  respective  homes.  It 
was  the  first  piece  of  riotous  dissipation 
that  I  had  participated  in,  and  you  will 
not  feel  surprised  or  displeased  to  learn 
that  it  was  the  last. 

GLASS  XXXVI. 
THE  LADSLOVES'  PARTY,  AHD  ITS  RESULTS. 

On  what  trifling  incidents  great  events 
will  sometimes  hinge !  I  started  for  the 
Ladsloves'  in  the  pleasing  anticipation  of 
spending  a  quiet  and  sociable  evening.  I 
had  no  idea  that  an  evening  which  com- 
menced in  so  amicable  a  manner,  could 
terminate  in  one  so  hostile.  Trim  the 
lamp,  Job,  and  let  us  see  the  effect  of  this 
new  glass  that  we  have  been  painting. 

There  never  were  prettier  preparations: 
wax-lights,  flowers,  dark  eyes,  white  arms, 
rosy  lips,  scailet  coats,  glittering  epau- 
lettes— blaze,  beauty,  and  bewitchment ! 

*  Bravo,  Maurice,  my  boy,'  cried  Mor- 
gan, as  he  passed  me  with  a  lovely  girl 
on  his  arm;  'I  am  delighted  that  I 
came.* 

I  sought  out  Mrs  Ladslove  in  the 
throng,  and  found  that  lady,  in  spite  of 
hei'  attempts  to  appear  gay  and  uncon- 
cerned, looking  exceedingly  anxious  and 
harassed  about  something  or  other.  *I 
hope  she  has  not  had  a  quarrel  with  her 
servants  again,'  said  I  to  myself,  'for  I 
was  never  here  yet  but  I  found  some  little 
domestic  insurrection  afoot.' 

'  Ah,  I  have  been  searching  for  you,  my 
dear  Prummore,^  cried  Mrs  Ladslove, 
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taking  me  aside.  I  gaessed  what  was  to 
follow.  *  To  you  I  can  open  my  mind,  to 
you  I  may  sp^k  as  to  an  old  friend/  said 
the  good  lady,  shutting  up  her  fen.  *  I 
am  in  a  sad  state  of  sdarm  and  nervous 
apprehension  lest  anything  should  go 
wrong  in — ^you  know  what  I  mean.  I 
wish  Ladslove  were  at  home,  then  all 
would  be  right;  as  for  my  brother,  he  has 
no  control  over  them  whatever,  and  de- 
clines to  interfere.*  (I  should  like  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  thought  I;  he  must  be 
a  sensible  man.)  *At  another  time,  I 
Shotild  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  any 
little  misunderstanding  that  might  arise; 
but  to-night,  just  when  I  want  things  to 
go  smoothly,  it  would  he  excessively  pro- 
voking to — to—  Are  you  listening? 
No;  you  are  looking  after  Julie  Llan- 
Wariie.  Well,  I  will  introduce  you  in  a 
minute;  she  was  talking  of  you  yesterday 
(by  the  by,  you  needn't  allMe  to  that). 
I  meant  to  bring  you  together;  but  take 
care  of  your  heart,  Maurice,  if  it  is  not 
gone  already.     Come  with  me.* 

At  that  identical  moment,  Graham 
happened  to  be  advancing  with  the  inten- 
tion of  asking  Miss  Llanwame  to  dance. 
I  could  not  help  it;  she  had  ahready  ac- 
cepted my  arm,  and  we  were  moving  away. 
I  could  see  that  "Graham  was  terribly 
piqued.  It  was  dn  unfortunate  thing,  for 
I  wished  to  be  friendly;  and  this  Was  the 
secdrid  time,  though  quite  uriintentionally, 
that  I  had  supplanted  him;  hefore,  at  the 
general's  ball.  I  determined  to  remedy 
matters,  tf  possible,  atid,  apologising  for 
half  a  moment's  absence  (under  pretence 
that  Mrs  Ladslove  had  beckoned  me), 
going  to  Graham,  I  said,  *  I  feel  that  you 
have  a  prior  claito  to  the  hand  of  Miss 
Llanwarne,  Captain  Graham;  and  if  you 

will  come  and '    I  had  got  thus  far, 

when  he  bit  his  lip,  made  a  stiff  bow,  and 
tunned  away.  I  told  Julie  that  I  feared 
I  had  committed  myself,  that  Captain 
Graham  was  a  little  before  me  in 

*0h  no,  no.  Pray!  unless  you  hiive 
some  more  agreeable  partner  in  view,  do 
not  make  that  an  excuse  for  leaving  me,' 
said  Julie,  in  a  way  which  almost  per- 
suaded me  that  she  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement.  I  don't  remem- 
ber exactly  what  reply  I  made.  *  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  something  about  the 
bombardment  of  Boulogne,*  she  said, 
*  and  a  little  more  of  that  interesting  old 
gentleman — ^your  grandfather,  I  believe — 
of  whom  Mrs  Ladslove  is  continually 
tftlking.    I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn, 


aind  a  number  of  inquiries  to  make,  I  a 
sure  you.' 

What  a  charming  way  of  prefiicing  an 
acquauitance !  No  insipid  nonsense  aboot 
the  room  being  warm,  or  the  last  ball,  or 
whether  I  was  fond  of  dancing,  or  how 
delightful  the  weather  had  been  latdy, 
and  whether  I  thought  the  opposite 
young  lady  pretty,  or  a  firight;  here  was 
a  plunging  at  once  in  medias  res; 
no  ice  to  be  broken;  no  odious  smaD 
tiJk  to  be  got  through;  but  received 
without  further  form  on  the  footing  of 
an  old  acquaintance.  Julie  so  young 
too !  she  could  not  have  been  more  than 
seventeen.  As  for  her  beauty,  I  must 
not  attempt  to  describe;  but  it  was  of 
that  dangerous,  intoxicating  kind  whidi 
drives  everything  else,  for  the  time  being, 
from  your  head,  and  heart,  and  care^  and 
wishes. 

*  For  the  third  and  last  time,  Mr  Drum- 
more,  will  you  take  any  refreshment  ?  and 
if  you  will  not  take  any  yourself  will 
yoti  kin(fly  permit  Miss  Llanwame  to 
take  some  V  said  a  voice  in  my  ear. 

*Eh!  I — ^I  beg  your  patdon,  Mrs 
Ladslove;  did  you  speak  to  me  befoi'e? 

*Only  twice,  Maurice— only  twicer- 
there — through  yonder  door,  arid  turn  to 
the  left;  follow  the  stream.* 

*  Will  you — will  you  do  me  the  favour 
of  accepting  my  arm,  Mrs  Ladslove  f 
said  I,  taking  very  excellent  care  thoa^, 
at  the  same  time,  to  retain  that  of  JoBe. 

*  No;'  and  she  gave  me  a  most  i^reeable 
little  slap  with  her  fan. 

*  Ah !  how  delightfully  cool  this  room 
is,  after  the  other,'  said  Julie,  accepting 
some  gi*apes.  I  took  some  too— they  were 
not  at  all  sour. 

*  Perhaps  you  will  oblige  us  by  pass- 
ing a  few  this  way,'  said  Morgan,  *  unless 
you  are  laying  in  a  stock  for  the  season.' 

*  I  will  trouble  you  also,*  said  Parsons, 
who  was  quizzing  me  from  the  other  side 
of  the  table;  *  and,  if  you  would  have  the 
condescension  not  to  appropriate  three 
decanters  at  once  to  your  own  private 
use,  it  would  be  so  much  the  more  satis- 
factory to  those  who  are  at  present  only 
looking  on.* 

The  deuce  take  the  grapes,  and  the 
decanters,  and  the  wine !  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  them. 

I  began  to  get  quite  ashamed  of  having 
monopolised  Julie  so  long,  and  was  glad 
when  somebody  came  and  took  her 
away;  not  glad,  by  the  by,  but  I  felt 
relieved,  though  I  privately  hated  the 
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nsLXx  -who  bore  her  off.  She  even  went 
^Inctantly;  or  perhaps  my  conceit  led 
ne  tjo  think  so. 

Oa.ptain  Graham  did  not  go  near  Julie 
i^gstin  once  during  the  whole  evening;  I 
aoticed  that.  And  when  our  eyes  acciden- 
bally  met,  be  threw  a  great  deal  of  insolent 
con-tempt  into  his.'  *  As  you  please  sir/ 
muttered  I;  *but  if  you  thmk  I  am 
going  to  put  up  with  any  nonsense,  you 
are  mistaken.' 

As  I  was  looking  round  the  room, 
Tv-oxidering  where  Julie  was,  I  saw  Mrs 
Xistdslove  in  great  agitation.    I  knew  it 
"by  the  way  in  which  she  finned  herself. 
Thiere  was  mutiny  without.    I  went  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.    It  turned  out 
quite  as  she  foretold:    the  servants — 
tliose  pests  of  her  existence-^had  got  by 
tlie  ears,  and  there  was  a  pretty  to-do 
indeed  below  stairs.  The  cdok  was  jealous 
of  the  housemaid;  the  housemaid  had  in- 
sulted the  footman;  the  footman  had 
maltreated  the  cook,  and  they  were  all 
up  in  arms,  while  the  supper — the  all- 
important  supper — was  at  a  stand-still. 
There -was  no  reducing  them   to  any 
order.    The  footman  declared  that  he 
-would  give  notice  that  moment,  and  did, ' 
most  vociferously;  the  cook  threatened 
to  leave  to-morrow;  and  the  housemaid 
put  on  her  things  to  depart  forthwith; 
upon  which  the  cook  made  a  rush  at  the 
housemaid,    and    seizing   her  suddenly 
round  the  waist,  actually  carried  her  as 
far  as  the  door.    I  was  in  time  to  wit- 
ness this  summary  proceeding,  and  just 
at  the  moment  in  came  Job  with  my 
cloak,  for  the  night  had  turned  out  cold. 
'  Job,  you  are  the  very  man  we  wanted. 
Mrs  I^slove,  have  I  your  permission  to 
act? 

*Yes,  my  dear  Mr  Drummore,  any- 
thing you  like— only  tell  me  what  I  had 
better  do!* 

*  Job,  put  that  footman  out !' 

*  Yes,  sir  !*  and  it  was  done. 

*  Job,  put  that  baggage  of  a  cook  out  !* 

*  Yes,  sir !'  and  that  was  done  also,  after 
much  vicious  resistance.  Flowers  locked 
the  door  on  them  both. 

*  Job,  prepare  supper.' 

*Yes,  sir;*  and  he  prepared  it.  I 
offered  Mrs  Ladslove  my  arm,  and  bade 
her  be  in  no  apprehension  whatever; 
everything  would  go  right  now;  and  this 
was  no  rash  promise.  So  cleverly  did 
Flowers  acquit  himself,  that  nobody  ap- 
peared to  be  aware  of  what  had  taken 
place.    I  told  Morgan  the  next  morning, 


and  he  was  quite  astonished.  But  I  an- 
ticipate. 

When  supper  was  announced,  I  looked 
round  for  some  one  to  whom  I  might 
offer  my  arm,  and,  as  fate  would  have  it, 
Julie  was  close  by.  I  made  a  foint  effort 
to  pass  on,  but  fate  would  not  have  that; 
and  without  knowing  how  it  came  about, 
I  found  Julie  Llanwame's  arm  within 
my  own,  and  myself  leading  her  away. 

*  I  am  afraid  I  have  monopolised  you 
the  Whole  evening,*  stammered  I. 

^I  am  afraid  so  too,*  said  Julie.  I 
caught  the  eye  of  Captain  Graham  again; 
it  boded  nothing  amiable,  and  he  sat 
down  precisely,  oppofflte  me. 

Innocent,  openhearted,  angelic  Julie! 
it  was  no  wonder,  young,  susceptible, 
and  Inexperienced  as  I  was,  that  I  felt 
flattered  by  your  marked  preference. 
What  strange,  sad,  pleasing,  painful, 
emotions,  the  memory  of  that  night 
brings  me.  You  were  one  of  those 
blight,  beautiful  beings,  which  we  now 
and  then  meet 

*In  the  world's  iarowd,  too  lovely]  to  re- 
main— 
Creatures  of  light  we  pever  see  again  I ' 

I  know  that  some  will  say,  *  How  could 
you  fall  in  love  with  the  mere  acquaint- 
ance of  an  hour]*  but  it  is  not  for  me 
to  explain  that  such  things  are  possible. 
Others  will  say,  *  It  was  not  love  at  all, 
but  a  piece  of  romantic,  boyish  nonsense 
— a  fancy— a  flirtation.'  Well,  was  it 
any  the  less  agreeable  for  that  ?  There 
are  others  Who  will  tell  you  that  the 
mind,  the  soul,  is  the  thing  that  should 
attract — not  the  manner,  or  the  person; 
and  so  it  is,  I  grant — an  old  gentleman 
of  sixty.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
seldom  much  taken  with  your  very  clever, 
strong-minded,  highly  intellectual  women. 
They  are  by  no  means  the  most  fascinat- 
ing conversationalists,  and  instead  of  being 
the  taught,  and  talked  at  and  down  by 
one  of  these,  how  much  more  pleasant  it 
is  to  be  the  teacher,  and  have  a  pretty 
little  face  looking  up  to  you  for  informa- 
tion, and  taking  everything  for  granted 
with  a  rosy  smile  that  never  fsiils  to  sug- 
gest some  new  subject  for  consideration. 
At  least  it  seems  so  to  me,  though  I 
leave  you  to  your  own  opinions,  and  am 
always  open  to  conviction. 

It  was  plain  to  me  now  that  Graham 
had  placed  himself  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  insulting  me.  I  was  quite  surprised, 
not  having  deemed  that  he  could  stoop 
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td  eonduGt  so  onwordiy  a  gratlanaD  i^ 
British  officer.  I  felt  his  foot  under  the 
table  close  to  mine,  and,  ridiculous  to 
say,  piesently  be  stamped  upon  it! 
There  happened  to  bo  a  full-busted 
elderly  lady  sitting  to  my  right.  I 
called  Job,  and  told  him  to  give  my 
compliments  to  Captain  Graham,  and  if 

he  was  searching  fw  Miss  S- ^'s  foot, 

he  would  find  it  a  little  to  Uie  lelt  of 
where  he  was  trying.  I  saw  Julie  smile< 
I  looked  the  captain  full  in  the  face  as 
the  message  was  delirered.  He  gave  a 
start,  and  put  his  hand  on  a  decanter. 
I  involuntarily  placed  mine  upon  an- 
other, which  was  the  larger  of  the  two. 
We  both  recollected  ourselves,  but  only 
to  grow  forgetful  again  the  next  moment. 

*Drummore,  I  wish  you  would  allow 
the  wine  to  circulate  in  this  direction,' 
cried  Waiteley,  drawing  general  attention 
to  mc;  *  that  is,  if  you  are  not  too  muc& 
engaged  in  *- — * 

*  Pray  excuse  him,'  returned  Graham, 
spitefully  and  coarsely;  *you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  he  is  but  a  boy.' 

*Tliough   but    a   boy,  sir,'   cried    I, 
quickly,  'he  is  injji^ble  of  many  im- 
pertinences that  seem  common  with  one  • 
who  perhaps  considers  himself  a  man;' 
and  I  felt  my  cheek  and  forehead  flush. 

Graham  arose  from  the  table^— he  could 
not  control  his  passion  longer^- and 
muttering  some  unintelligible  words,  left 
the  room.  I  was  extremely  sorry,  but 
he  had  drawn  the  retort  upon  himself. 
I  had  borne  with  his  insolence  too  long. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  several 
moments;  then  everybody  began  to  talk 
in  that  constrained  manner  which  shows 
that  something  has  gone  wrong.  I  was 
glad  when  we  all  arose  from  the  table, 
too,  and  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 
As  I  had  led  Julie  in,  it  was  of  course 
my  duty  to  lead  her  out,  which  I  took 
good  care  to  do;  but  there  was  no  more 
pleasantry,  no  more  mirth.  Julie  grew 
silent.  I  became  thouglitful.  And  by 
and  by,  to  the  relief  of  all,  the  party 
broke  up.  Julie  said,  as  I  was  bidding 
her  good-night,  that  she  feared  the  quar- 
rel would  not  end  there.  I  told  her  that 
I  hoped  it  would,  as  a  little  cool  reflec- 
tion would,  I  thought,  prove  to  Captain 
Graham  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong. 
Julie  left  the  flower  in  my  hand  that  she 
had  worn  during  the  evening,  and,  push- 
ing through  the  throng  of  carriages,  I 
hurried  away  homeward. 

Morgan  and  Wing  overtook  mie.    '  You 


' 
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are  in  a  scrape,  I  fear,  DnociiBor^'  m\ah 
pered  the  former;  '  if  there  should  be  an^ 
thing  the  matter,  you  know  where  I  aa 
to  be  found.' 

'  I  am  determined  not  to  involve  yen 
in  any  way,'  I  said,  shaking  him  by  th« 
hand;  and  drawing  my  cloak  clos^  about 
me — ^for  the  rain  was  beating  in  my  face  | 
^I  walked  quiddy  on,  with  Job  at  oj 
heels. 

The  night  was  liar  advanced  1^  the  tame 
I  reached  my  lodgings.  The  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  struck  twelve,  but  that 
meant  two.  It  was  a  most  stupid  clock, 
and  appeared  to  have  no  fixed  rule  in 
announcing  the  hours.  Sometimes  it 
struck  clev^i  for  one,  at  others  five  for 
three,  or  eight  for  six;  and  now  and  tbes, 
like  the  famous. clock  of  St  Sepcdcbre's, 
which  saved  the  life  of  a  sentinel  by  tbe 
irregulmty,  it  struck  thirteen;  I  ha?e 
even  known  it  get  as  far  as  sixteen,  per- 
haps to  save  trouble,  for,  after  that,  it 
would  let  an  hour  or  two  pass  without 
striking  at  all.  I  never  met  with  a  more 
absurd  clock. 

I  threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  and  reviewed 
the  events  of  the  last  hour.  That  some 
friend  of  Graham's  would  presently  wait 
oh  me  with  a  hostile  message  from  that 
gentleman,  I  felt  sure,  and  ordered  Job 
to  leave  tbe  garden  gate  open,  and  tbe 
ficmt  door  unchained  and  bolted,  in  oider 
that  his  entrance  might  not  create  an 
alarm  in  the  house.  I  tdd  Job  to  keep 
watch  below,  and  c^en  without  noise 
should  any  one  come.  I  struck  a  light, 
and,  without  knowing  why  I  did  so,  opened 
my  travelling  trunk.  My  eye  instantly 
feu  on  the  lines  pasted  upon  the  inside  d 
the  lid  by  my  grandfather — 

*  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee ! ' 

'Yes;  I  will  do  everything  I  possibly 
can,  with  honour,  to  avoid  a  collision  with 
this  man,'  I  said;  'but  if' — I  closed  the 
box,  and  resumed  my  seat — '  I  can  con- 
scientiously acquit  myself  of  any  wish  or 
intention  to  give  offence,  that  will  at  all 
events  be  a  consolation  under  the  circum- 
stances; and  if  I  fight,  it  will  be  because  I 
am  forocd  into  it:  that  is  then  Graham's 
business.' 

There  was  a  footfall  below,  a  softly 
closing  door,  and  a  creaking  sound  on  the 
staircase.  An  ofiicer  of  the  name  of  Li- 
vingstone had  waited  upon  me. 

'Yon  know  my  errand,  Mr  Dnimmcffe, 
I  daresay.' 
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*  I  aospect  it,  sir.* 

*  Then,  pray  obKge  me  witti  ihe  name 
of  your  friend  at  eace;  there  is  no  time 
to  lose;  it  is  nearly  morning  now.'     • 

*  Friend !  are  they  picked  up  in  every 
street,  tiien  1  I  have  no  friend,  Mr  Li- 
vingstone, in  this  quarter  oi  the  world.' 

*  Nonsense,  doa't  detain  me;  we  can  talk 
u&Boe  other  tima    Will  you  give ' 

*  No;  I  repeat,  whatever  is  to  be  done 
must  be  arranged  between  oursdves;  we 
do  not  want  any  third  party;  state  your 
business,  if  you  i^ease.' 

*  Captain  Graham  demands  a  meeting, 
and  you  must,  or  ought,  to  be  aware  thaL 
bef»>re  preliminaries  can  be  arranged * 

*  He  demands  a  meeting;  suppose  I 
refuse  to  meet  him — what  then?' 

*  I  should  not  like  to  hint  the  probable 
consequences,*  with  a  repulsive  curl  of 
the  lip;  *  among  others,  that  of  being 
posted  as  a  oowai-d/ 

'  I  will  bear  with  this  ungentlemanly 
language  for  the  present,  Mr  Livingstone, 
as  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  I  will  make 
you  retract  your  words,  and  one  quarrel  is 
enough  for  a  man  to  be  engaged  in  at  a 
time;  nay,  keep  your  seat  a  moment,  and 
listen.  For  four  hours  to-night  I  put  up 
with  the  impertinence  of  Captain  Graham, 
and  because  it  did  not  produce  the  effect 
he  wished,  be  now  intends  to  add  outrage 
to  insult,  and  insist  on  my  obliging  him 
with  a  meeting— thirsts  for  my  blood,  in 
fact.  This  is  strange  conduct;  if  there  is 
an  aggrieved  party,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
I  am  that  party.' 

Livingstone  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
',  I  am  not  come  here,  sir,  to  argue  points 
and  baady  idle  w(»:ds;  my  business  is  to 
beg  the  name  and  address  of  your  friend 
—some  friend,  it  matters  not  who.' 

*I  have  told  youtiiat  I  will  give  none; 
what  is  to  be  done,  shall  be  done  among 
ourselves.' 

*  And  once  m(»*e  I  find  it  necessary  to 
tell  yoiif  Mr  Drummore,  that  there  is  a 
certain  etiquette  — —* 

*  Etiquette,  or !  will  the  man  who  does 
not  scrunle  to  play  the  bully  in  a  ball- 
room, t^  to  me  of  etiquette?  I  will 
name  no  friend,  but  that  shall  not  mar 
the  sport,  be  sure.    First,  however,  I 

_h&ve  a  que^on  or  two,  which  you  will 
perhaps  honoiur  me  by  answering.' 

*0h,  etate  them,  by  all  means,'  said 
livin^tone,  referring  to  Ins  watch;  *I 
hope  they  are  short* 

*  To  mysdf  my  Itfe  is  woith  very  little; 
the  world  is  a  troublesome  one,  ami  I  am 


half  tired  of  it  ahready;  on  my  own  ac- 
count, therefore,  I  should  have  few  re- 
grets in  quitting  it,  and  perhaps  I  may 
yet  prove  to  you  that  the  mere  vulgar 
fear  of  death  is  not  the  most  important 
item  in  these  considerations.  But,  sir,  I 
have  a  father,  and  a  mother,  and  a  sister, 
and  friends,  to  whom  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  my  safety  is  of  some  slight  value. 
I  would  not  willingly  bring  down  the 
grey  hairs  of  that  mother  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave;  I  would  not  willingly  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  young  heart  of  that  sister; 
and  I  would  not,  by  exposing  my  life  in 
a  ridiculous  quarrel,  give  the  remainder 
an  opportunity  of  saying,  when  the  tidings 
of  my  death — should  I  fall — reaches  their 
ears,  "  So  let  it  be;  he  merited  his  fate; 
for  he  died  as  the  fool,  and  not  as  the 
soldier."  Have  these  arguments  any 
weight  with  you  f 

'  They  are  not  my  business,  Mr  Drum- 
more.* 

'  Very  well,  Mr  Livingstone;  then  now 
to  your  business,  if  you  please.  In  the  first 
place,  you  wish  me  to  select  a  friend. 
Job,  come  this  way.' 

Job  came  forward,  and  gave  the  salute. 

*  The  next  thing  is  the  choice  of  wea- 
pons. I  am  the  challenged  party,  conse- 
quently /  have  the  choice  of  weapons.' 

Livingstone  bowed» 

*Then  I  choose  small-swords.'  Li- 
vingstone seemed  much  pleased,  he  almost 
smUed.  I  went  on.  *  We  will  not  wait 
till  our  blood  cools,  we  are  both  warm 
now;  go  and  fetdi  Captain  Graham  into 
this  room.  We  can  clear  away  the  tables, 
and  I  will  take  especial  care  that  no  one 
offers  any  interruption.' 

*  It  cannot  be;  Captain  Graham  would 
never  consent  to  anything  so  absiurd;  he 
will  meet  you  anywhere  else  you  please. 
A  room  is  not  the  place,  sir;  in  which  to 
keep  an  engagement  of  this  kind.  Are 
you  agreeable  to  one  of  the  lanes  leading 
to  Luton:  You  remember  where  the  thrcQ 
roads  meet,  there  is  a  nice  piece  of  turf 
just  suited  to  the  purpose;  shall  we  say 
five  o'clock,  before  any  of  the  villagers 
are  stirring? 

*I  would  rather  follow  you  at  once  to 
the  spot;  as  this  is  to  be,  the  less  tin^ 
spent  in  reflection  the  better.' 

*  You  may  have  some  matters  that  re- 
quire arrangement,'  trust  me,  you  will 
find  five  o'clock  quite  soon  enough.' 

There  was  a  sneer  in  the  latter  remark 
that  netUed  me.  Vob,'  said  I,  ^6how 
this  man  out.' 
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LivingstODe  turned,  and  cried,  *  Is  that 
language  intended  to  be  applicable  to 
me?' 

*  There  is  no  fourth  party  in  the  room, 
that  I  am  aware  of,'  said  I,  throwing  my- 
self on  the  sofa,  contemptuously.  He  gave 
me  a  fierce  look,  but  checked  himself, 
took  his  bat,  and  went  down  the  stairs. 

You  may  perhaps  have  considered  the 
conversation  in  which  I  engaged  Captain 
Qraham*s  friend  a  somewhat  lengthy  arid 
tedious  one;  but  really,  when  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  of  it*s  being  a  man's 
last,  he  ought  to  be  excused  a  little  loqua- 
city. The  door  had  scarcely  closed  ere  it 
re-opened,  and  Miss  Lock  presented  her- 
self. She  took  a  chair,  planted  it  close 
before  me,  sat  down,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
mine. 

'PoUy!' 

*  Maurice!' 

We  looked  at  each  other  for  a  full 
minute. 

*I  have  overheard  the  latter  part  of 
the  conversation;  you  are  going  to  fight 
a  duel.' 

*  You  have  been  dreaming,  Polly;  did  I 
not  tell  you  that  the  ofl&cers  talked  of 
getting  up  a  play?  and  must  not  the 
actors  rehearse  their  parts?'  ahd  I  burst 
into  a  laugh. 

*  Maurice,  you  cannot  deceive  me;  I 
know  what  is  going  to  take  place,  and  I 
implore  you,  beseech  you,  by  the  fear  of 
God,  by  the  peace  of  your  mother,  by  the 
love  of  your  sister,  by  the  happiness  of  all, 
to  reflect  upon  what  you  are  about  to  do. 
Lend  not  yourself  to  this  wicked  thing, 
^as  not  life  given  you  for  a  purpose? 
dare  you  do  what  you  will  with  it  ?  is  it 
yours  ?  You  must  not  go,  you  shall  not 
go;'  and  she  clasped  her  hands  in  her 
lap. 

*  Polly,  you  do  not  know  what  has 
taken  place  to-night;  you  cannot  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  I  am  placed. 
L^ve  me;  I  wish  to  be  alone.' 

She  took  a  book  from  the  table,  the 
book  she  had  brought  in  with  her,  and, 
opening  it,  pointed  to  the  words — *  Thou 

SHALT  not  kill.' 

I  said,  *  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  kill;  I  do 
not  go  out  with  that  design.' 

She  turned  the  leaves  over  again,  and 
read — *In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him,    and    He    shall    dibect  thy 

PATHS.' 

I  had  learned  these  very  words,  and 
often  repeated  them  upon  my  mother's 
knee,  as  a  child.    They  struck  home, 


and  for  a  moment  1  was  obliged  to 
cover  my  face  with  my  himds;  tiien  I 
sprang  up,  and  walked  about  the  room,  to 
shake  off  the  weakness.  She  came  to 
me,  placed  her  hands  on  my  shonlden, 
and  looked  me  anxiously  in  the  face. 

*  By  all  that  you  hold  dear,  Maurice, 
by  the  hope  of  heaven,  by  the  dread  ■— ^' 

*  Polly,'  replied  I,  *  nothing  can  dumge 
my  resolve;  there  is  little  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  I  assure  you.  I  vdll  not  kiB 
this  man;  he  shall  not  kill  me;  bat  I 
must  meet  him — ^my  honour  demands  it' 

^HotfoUr!'  she  almost  shrieked;  *what 
is  the  honour  of  man  to  the  lavr  of  Godt 
Does  not  He  who  made  man,  know 
what  is  best  for  man  ?  Tear  that  felse 
honour  from  your  soul.  They  lie,  who  siy 
that  to  repeat  the  "deed  of  Cain  is  to  re- 
dress a  wrong.  What  wound  did  it  ever 
heal?— nay,  rather,  how  many  has  it  not 
opened,  and  left  to  bleed  on  till  the  d«y 
of  final  doom !  Do  you  still  persist — ^will 
you  commit  this  folly?' 

She  left  the  room. 

*The  door.  Job,'  cried  I;  'she  will  go 
to  the  general's.' 

Job  had  already  locked  both  doors,  the 
front  and  back,  a^nd  put  the  keys  in  his 
pocket.  She  sat  down  in  the  bidl  below. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  if  Ildt 
the  house  that  night,  I  should  trample 
tipon  her  body  in  doing  it.  I  felt  that 
her  words  Were  truth,  but  I  had  closed 
my  heart  to  that  for  the  present. 

*  Job,  our  exit  by  the  door  is  cut  off; 
we  shall  have  to  descend  by  the  window. 
Bring  a  rope,  and  see  that  it  will  bear  our 
weight.' 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  t^t 
there  Wanted  yet  an  hour  of  the  time  a;p- 
pointed.  I  opened  my  desk,  drew  out 
my  mother's  portrait,  kissed  the  cahn 
features,  and  placed  it  immediately  over 
my  heart.  I  next  took  a  sheet  of  paper, 
intending,  in  the  event  of  my  receiving  ft 
death-thrust,  to  write  a  clear  statement 
of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  it;  but 
the  moment  the  pen  touched  the  white 
paper,  a  huge  blot  disfigured  the  sheet. 
Job  had  gone  into  the  bedroom,  and  I 
was  alone.  There  was  a  dead  silence;  and 
then  I  heard  the  ominous  death-tick  dose 
above  my  head.  *Fool  that  I  am,'  cried 
I,  *it  is  but  a  spider  in  the  wall!'  I 
was  roused  from  a  long  reverie,  by  Flowers 
presenting  himself  before  me,  with  the 
swords  imder  his  arm.  That  awakened 
me  to  realities  again.  I  nodded,  arose, 
and  motioned  Mm  to  descend  first,  noise- 
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le«8ly.  I  looked  back  into  the  room  as  I 
'Was  preparing  to  let  myself  down;  the 
oandle  was  just  expiring  in  the  socket; 
Iti  gave  one  last  fiunt  flicker,  shot  up 
'brightly  for  an  instant,  and  all  was  dark. 


There  sat  the  woman,  a  silent  watcher  in 
the  hall  below,  fulfilling  her  mission  of 
love  and  mercy,  while  Job  and  I  hurried 
along  the  deserted  streets,  upon  our  errand 
of  gloom  and  death. 


NOTES   ON   BOOKS. 


The  Tricolor  on  the  Atlas;  or,  Ateeria  and 
the  French  Conquest.  London :  T .  Nelson 
&  Sons. 

Mb  Feanois  Pitlszky  has  produced  a 
-volume  of  great  value  and  interest  imder 
the  above  title.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
the  work  of  Dr  Wagner  as  the  principal 
source  whence  he  might  draw  his  infor- 
mation, but  he  has  not  confined  himself 
to  this  author.  From  various  sources  he 
has  derived  the  materials,  out  of  which 
he  has  managed  to  construct  a  work  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  and  attrac- 
tiveness. The  plan  of  the  author  has  led 
him  to  give  the  narrative  in  the  language 
o(  those  from  whom  he  quotes,  thus  giv- 
ing to  it  a  directness  and  freshness  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  l^ave  had.  To  this 
we  have  no  objection;  only  we  should 
have  liked  to  know  when  he  pass^  from 
one  author  to  another — ^when  we  were  in- 
debted to  Dr  Wagner,  and  when  to  those 
other  sources  to  which  he  refers  in  the 
general.  Passing  from  this  point,  we 
assure  our  readers  that  in  this,  the  thir^ 
volume  of  *  Nelson's  Library  of  Foreign 
Works,'  they  wiU  find  a  full,  fair,  and  lively 
account  of  the  Regency  of  Algeria.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts: — 1st, 
'  Description  of  the  Regency  of  Algeria,' 
under  which  we  have  a  full  and  graphic 
description  of  the  city,  city-life,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city,  the  coast  on  either 
side,  and  the  province  of  Constantino; 
Skily,  *the  Native  Races  of  the  Regency 
of  Algiers,'  which  are  stated  to  be  seven 
in  number — ^viz.,  Arabs,  Eabyles,  Moors, 
Turks,  Jews,  Negroes,  and  Mozabites. 
This  part  of  the  book  displays  deep  re- 
search, and  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able histori(»kl  information  relative  to  the 
different  races,  in  small  compass,  and 
couched  in  easy  and  flowing  periods.  3dly, 
'History  of  the  Regency;*  under  which 
designation  we  have  a  graphic  and  stirring 
account  of  the  French  campaign,  conquest, 
and  administration.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  volume,  we  give  Dr  Wagner's  account 


of  the  Moorish  coffee-houses: — *  No  place 
is  more  favourable  for  the  acquirement  of 
the  Arabip  language.  Even  if  not  much 
talk  is  going  on,  still  the  Moors  are  here 
tess  taciturn  than  anywhere  else.  The 
loi^  rows  of  different  guests,  sitting 
with  crossed  legs,  offer  a  most  interesting 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  physiogno- 
mies. At  the  side  of  the  immovable 
calm  Moor  or  Eurugli,  in  gaudy  Turkish 
garb,  we  behold  a  sable  negro,  in  the  same 
style  of  attire,  but  mostly  of  dirty  yellow 
material.  Ne^t  to  him  is  a  fine  tall 
Arab,  Tfith  sunburnt  face,  his  mighty 
frame  clad  in  white  garments,  and  a  rope 
of  camel's  hair  twisted  round  his  h^. 
Then,  again,  we  notice  a  short  grown 
]^abyle,  ragged,  wild,  with  piercing  ^ance, 
or  a  Mozabite  of  the  Sahara,  and  a  Biskari 
fix)m  the  Belad-el- Jerid,  and  among  them, 
again,  a  Frenchman  in  regimentals,  or 
clad  according  to  Paris  fashion,  adapt- 
ing himself  to  every  society,  and  every- 
where happy  by  his  merry  turn  of  mind. 
The  finest  Moorish  coffee-house  was  for- 
merly situated  in  the  Rue  de  la  Marine, 
not  far  from  the  large  mosque.  It  had 
a  hall  partitioned  into  several  galleries, 
and  supported  by  columns,  which  could 
accommodate  hundreds  of  people.  An- 
other coffee-house  of  the  same  'style, 
though  not  so  spacious,  I  saw,  as  late  as 
the  close  of  1836,  in  the  street  Bab-n- 
Zun.  Now,  however,  both  have  disap- 
peared. .  .  .  The  present  ones  are 
lengthy  vaults,  without  marble  columns, 
furnished  only  with  two  rows  of  benches, 
which  are  covered  with  mats  braided 
with  palm  leaves.  On  these  the  guests 
sit  in  the  well-known  oriental  way.  The 
kitchen,  a  small  smoky  comer,  is  in  a 
niche  at  the  outside  of  the  vault.  The 
coffee  is  served  in  small  China  cups,  rest- 
ing on  tin  stands,  and  mixed  for  the  French 
with  moist  sugar;  it  is  pretty  strong,  and 
of  pleasant  flavour;  the  sediment  fills  al- 
most half  the  cup.  It  is  offered,  together 
with  a  red  earthenware  pipe,  on  a  long 
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tube,  filM  with  excellent  tol)A009.    The 

whole  costs  one  sou  (one  hal^jenny),  and  it 
is  hwxlly  possible  to  fancy  a  cheaper  treat. 
The  proprietor  of  a  large  coflfee-house  usu- 
ally little  troubles  himself  with  his  busi- 
ness; but,  sitting  at  the  entrance  with 
calra  gravity,  he  greets  his  European  guest 
with,  "  Good  evening,  sir,"  and  his  own 
co-religionists  with  the  warmer  welcome, 
"Peace  be  upon  thee;"  and  then  shouts 
to  the  servants,  "Bring  coffee;  bring  a 
pipe."  The  cook  is  usually  a  negro;  the 
waiters  Moorish  lads,  with  milk-white 
and  rosy  faces,  whO;  instead  of  the  turbai^ 
wear  a  red  skull-cap  on  their  completely 
shorn  heads.  The  larger  coffee-hohses 
have  regularly  music  in  the  evening.  The 
instruments  of  these  African  artists  are 
most  usually  a  three-corded  violin,  several 
pipes  and  guitars,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
drum,  which,  however,  is  oftener  heard  in 
the  streets;  the  brass  instruments,  also, 
which  deafen  us  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Bairam,  and  at  nuptials,  are  excluded 
from  the  coffee-house&  Here  one  seeks 
repose;  and  a  soft,  monotonous,  lulling 
music,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  idle 
enjoyments  of  this  assembly,  does  not 
disturb  vague  contemplation,  or  scare 
away  the  misty  dreams  m  which  the  fer- 
tile imagination  of  these  effeminate  Moors 
delights.' 

The  Song  of  the  Spheres.    By  Miss  B. 
Hutchinson. 

This  is  a  volume  of  which  we  really 
don't  know  what  to  say,  except  that  it  is 
full  of  faults,  errors,  blunders,  bad  lines, 
mutilated  figures;  and  that,  to  counter- 
balance all  this;  it  has  some  exquisitely 
heatUifvl  and  irUensely  poetical  lines. 
Oh,  if  our  friend  ApoUodorus  would  but 
forsake  for  a  season  his  labours  in  old 
poetry  and  theology,  and  do  for  this  fine 
young  spirit  what  he  has  done  for  Bigg 
and  Smith,  he  might  find  rare  pickings 
in  this  delicious  little  *Song  of  the  Spheres.' 
We  shall  do  our  brief  endeavour.  Open- 
ing at  page  9,  we  find  this  fine  expres- 
sion— 

^Like  Thaphiha  meeting  Persian  air.' 
In  page  12  tlie  line  occurs — 

*  God  tlumght  on  radiance,  and  yon  snn  was 

bom.* 

A  new  and  admirable  translation,  we 
fancy,  of  the  words,  *  Be  light,  and  there 
was  light.'     Hear  this,  oh  England ! — 

*  One  little  isle  doth  live;  blanch'd  are  her 

cliffij, 
That  point,  like  Hape's  white  fi/ngerSt  up  to 
God: 


Or  this,  tboa  lahiboii,  s^  often  brwiiig 

*  ThoH  art  tb«  priacelr  aittegrapk  of  HcMOJ 
Divine  caKgrapby  o^  God,  e'en  given 

To  earthly  dust:  tiioa  fair  erublazoniy 
Of  Him  who  poised  the  sun  in  ycmder  litar, 
Thou  art  the  sign,  the  seal  of  vanmi 

wrath — 
Thou  tell'st  that  he  remembereth  his  oatii.' 

We  cull  a  few  oth^  gems^  and  string 

them  at  random: — 

*  A  bright  ray  (rf  glory  had  escaped 

Th'  empyrean,  and  bad  lighted  on  my  head.' 

*  I  long'd  to  turn  the  iron  of  the  heart 
Of  man  inta  an  anehor,  thus  to  east 
Him,  pride-d€8p(rird,  into  the  Bay  of  Trvlh.* 

*  I  love  to  sit  beneath  a  mountain  a^ 
And  look  unto  the  distant  hills,  that  riis 
Like  arbiters  between  the  vale  <md  sky,* 

A  dream  follows,  for  which  we  have 
not  room,  but  it  is  very  beaatifoL  Tbe 
following  is  fine:— 

*I  left  my  home,  and  sou^t  the  sobbj 
south, 

Where  nature  hath  begwled  the  skp  iMfeo 

Perpetual  snules. 

We  add  but  one  stanza— a  r^ht  Boble 
one — relating  to  an  orient  dime: — 

*  Where  flowers  have  richer  hues,  and  naton 

grows 
To  huge  proportions ,  *midst  her  moral  woes: 
Where  night  is  charged  with  stars,  and 

thunder  tries 
To  desolate  that  Eastern  paradise ! 
Miss  H.  is  a  very  young  lady;  she  has 
published  too  soon,  but  she  has  real 
genius,  which  only  needs  cuHure  and 
time  to  make  her  one  of  our  first  laiif 
poets. 

Home's  Red  Footprints  in  the  Alps;  or,  the 
Woes  of  the  Waldenses,  in  1686  and  1689. 
Bj  tbe  Rev.  David  Drummohd,  Misitter 
of  Houndwood,  B^wickshire.  London: 
HaU,  Virtue,  &  Co, 

A  clever  book,  if  not  a  book  of  high 
poetry,  full  of  lively,  forcible,  and  read- 
able narrative,  mingled  with  some  strik- 
ing descriptions;  altogether,  a  very  tole- 
rable objective  poem.  It  is,  at  least 
during  these  dog-days,  not  a  little  re- 
freshing to  turn  fix)m  the  sultry,  al- 
though splendid,  heats  (^  *  Balder'  and 
Smith,  and  to  bathe  in  this  little  vdame 
as  in  a  cool  Alpine  basin.  The  constmo- 
tion  of  the  story  is  not,  however,  very  art- 
ful; and  there  are  too  many  weak  lines 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  volume. 

A  Book  for  the  Sorrowftil;  or.  Divine  Truth 
in  its  Relation  to  Human  Suffering.  By 
Kdmund  Hbtwood.  London:  Qrattan, 
Amen  Comer. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  interest- 
ing, and  tailefiilly  written  little  books  w« 
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x&^e  i&ySt  for  yefiors.  Unpretemfing  as  it 
s»  it  displays,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
izxe  powers,  high  accomplishjuents,  and 
genuine  piety.  We  cannot  compliment 
it  more  highly  than  by  saying,  that  it 
reminds  us  much  of  Br  John  Macfarlane's 
pleasing  and  practical  treatises  on  afflic- 
tion. Like  Br  Macfarlane,  Mr  Hey  wood 
does  not  speak  from  hearsay,  but  from 
personal  experience.  His  own  heart  has 
bled  over  into  this  precious  little  reservou: 
of  love  and  sanctified  grief.  We  cordially 
commend  it  to  all  our  readers,  especially 
"to  Christian  mourners. 

Ood's  BotUe  for  Believers'  Tears.    Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant. 
We  may  say  much  the  same  of  this  as 
of  the  former.     If  less  elegant  than  Mr 
Hey  wood's,  it  is  still  richer  in  its  unction. 
A.  useful,  delightful  little  work. 

Congratulatory  Address  to  Her  Maiesty 
Queen  Victoria.  By  William  Oilmb 
Handt.    Parsoastown:  Shields. 

William  Orme  Handy,  whatever  else 
he  may  be,  is  no  Irish  rebel,  but  the  most 
loyal  subject  the  Queen  has  in  broad  Mi- 
lesia.  He  sojourns  in  Parsonstown,  and 
has  no  doubt  often  gazed  at  the  stars 
through  the  giant  eye  of  Lord  Rosse*s 
telescope.  What  effect  this  has  had  upon 
his  poetic  vein,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  magniloquent  lines:-— 

'Hail,  gracious  monarch!   auspicious  lady, 
hail! 
Accept  the  homage  of  our  duteous  feal,  (!) 
As  to  tbj  sacred  person  we  draw  nigh. 
And  raise  the  Icu^  of  our  devoted  eye; 
Till,  dazzled  in  the  lustre  of  the  blasje. 
The  less'ning  pupil  can  no  longer  gaze; 
Brown'd  in  a  cataract  of  royal  light, 
The  dizzy  senses  tremble  at  the  sight,'  &;c. 

Bravo!  Mr  Handy  Bandy!  Burke's 
picture  of  the  Queen  of  France  was  no- 
thing to  this !  The  Emerald  Isle  for 
ever! 

Poems.  By  James  Maofarlanh.  London: 
Hardwicke. 
This  volume  soars  considerably  higher 
than  some  we  have  seen  of  late,  although 
it  is  not  quite  up  to  our  standard.  It  has 
much  beauty,  and  many  brave  words;  but 
exhibits,  as  a  whole,  less  power  and  ori- 
ginality than  we  desiderate  in  high  poetry. 
Mr  Macferlane  is,  we  fear,  too  often  think- 
ing about  his  townsman,  Alexander  Smith. 
We  are  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  dis- 
courage him.  He  has  very  considerable 
powers;  has  written  many  lines  worthy 
of  Smith,  or  of  any  other  poet;  and  we 
believe  that  his  poetry,  as  wdl  as  his  cha* 


racter,  are  both  nm^  esteemed  hi  bis 
native  city. 

Christianity  viewed  in  some  of  its  Leading 
Aspects.  By  Rev  A.  L.  R.  Footb.  Edin- 
burgh :^Edmonstone  &  Douglas. 

The  -chief  fault  we  have  to  this  volume 
is  one  which  reviewers  seldom  requu-e  to 
include  in  their  categories  of  complaints 
— it  is  too  brief.  The  profound  thought 
contained  in  the  work  could  have  sus- 
tained a  fabric  double  the  size.  Taking 
into  account  the  author's  plan  and  object, 
and  finding  no  fault  with  these,  we  say, 
with  all  sincerity,  that  his  work  is  most 
admirably  adapted,  both  in  substance 
and  spirit,  to  meet  and  mitigate  certain 
grave  errors  that  abound  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  relative  to  the  principles, 
objects,  and  ends  of  Christianity.  The 
headings  of  the  six  sections  into  which 
the  work  is  divided,  are  the  following: — 
Christianity  a  Life,  a  Work,  a  Reward,  a 
Culture,  a  Biscipline,  a  Fellowship.  There 
is  a  purpose  and  earnestness  pervading  the 
book,  that  contribute  greatly  to  useful- 
ness, albeit  good  taste  is  not  always  ob- 
served. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Butler.  Vol. 
XI.  Edinburgh:  James  Nichol. 
Some  two  months  ago,  we  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Butler's  Works,  with  Life,  Cri- 
tical Bissertation,and  Explanatory  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  George  GilfiUan.  That  vo- 
lume was  occupied  with  the  firsttwo  parts 
of  *  Hudibras,*  preceded  by  a  Life  of  the 
author.  The  present  volume  contains  the 
third  part  of  that  famous  poem,  and  the 
genuuie  Remains  of  the  poet.  This  last 
IS  a  most  interesting  feature  in  Mr  NichoFs 
edition,  and  greatly  enhances  its  value. 

Whittlings  from  the  West.  By  Abbi  Loo. 
Edinburgh:  James  Hogg. 
The  readers  of  this  Journal  do  not  need 
to  have  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  &c., 
attended  to,  when  the  party  to  be  intro- 
duced is  Mr  Log.  They  have  been  long 
acquainted  with  him;  and  many  a  tedious 
hour  his  writings  h'l  ve  beguiled,  and  many 
a  hearty  laugh  they  have  drawn  forth,  and 
withal  many  a  precious  grain  of  truth  have 
they  carried  into  minds  ready  to  receive  a 
lesson  of  warning  or  instruction,  from  one 
whose  fun  and  drollery  so  obviously  point 
to  a  sound  moral.  We  need  only  say, 
that  our  publishers  have  just  issued  the 
*  Whittlings*  in  one  handsome  volume, 
whic^,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  aft  popular, 
aft  it  is  lively  and  amusing. 
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Bssays  on  the  Chaiacterisiios  of  a  Superior 
Popular  Literatore.  By  William  Bath- 
OATB.  London:  Ward  &  Co. 
The  subject  of  these  essays  is  one  in 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  we  feel  a  pe- 
culiar interest  From  Mr  Bathgate's  pub- 
lished works,  we  were  led  to  expect  that 
he  would  come  to  the  discussion  of  the 
theme  well  furnished,  and  prepared  to  do 
his  work  right  heartily.  Nor  were  we 
disappointed  in  our  examination  of  the 
essays.  In  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  vo- 
lume, we  shall  enumerate  the  titles  of 
the  eight  essays.  The  first  treats  of  the 
Influence  and  Destiny  of  a  superior  Po- 
pular Literature — and  then  the  Enter- 
taining, the  Instructive,  the  Suggestive, 
the  Christian,  the  Progressive  elements 
are  discussed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  here  placed.  The  last  two  treat  re- 
spectively of  the  union  of  all  these  ele- 
ments, and  the  obstacles  which  retard 
the  circulation  and  increase  of  a  superior 
popular  literature.  The  book  is  full  of 
masculine  thought;  and  though  the  lan- 
guage is  not  always  refined,  yet  it  is 
rarely  inappropriate.  It  is  such  a  work 
as  should  be  in  the  hands  of  thinking 
young  iden. 

The  Three  Sisters;  or,  Past,  Present,  and 
Future.  By  the  late  John  Roby.  Edin- 
buigh:  James  Hogg. 

When  this  story  appeared  some  years 
ago  in  the  pages  of  the  Instbuotor,  it 
created  considerable  interest.  It  is  well 
to  bring  it  out  in  this  cheap  and  neat 
form;  and  many  have  but  to  know,  to 
hail  its  appearance.  The  author  was  a 
writer  of  considerable  power,  and  was 
favourably  known  both  for  his  prose  and 
poetic  compositions.  The  story  itself  is 
very  well  constructed,  contains  a  great 
variety  of  character,  a  good  deal  of  spirited 
action,  and  breathes  a  fine  moraL  Done 
up  in  the  railway  form,  it  is  a  cheap 
eighteenpence  worth. 

Modern  Household  Cookery.    By  A  Lady. 
London  and  Edinburgh:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  contents 
of  a  book  on  cookery,  this  new'  work, 
brought  out  in  connection  with  *  Nelson's 
Household  Library,'  contains  a  great  va- 
riety of  valuable  receipts;  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  food  for  children  and 
invalids.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  number 
pf  plates,  that  introduce  the  inexperienced 
into  the  mysteries  of  carving,  &c.  Alto- 
gether, we  have  been  very  favourably  im- 


pressed by  our  examinaiion  of  ^  loi 
and  think  it  an  admirable  oon^aaa 
volume  to  the  *New  EousehoW  BieeB|t- 
book.* 

The  Penny  Census.    London:  QrooaitDi^ 
&  Sons. 
A  wonderful  peimyworth,  and  sMi 
be  at  everybod/s  elbow  for  referenoe  i 
matters  referring  to  population. 

The  Great  Wine  Press,  popularly  oU 
Armageddon;  being  an  intellectual  latfi 
of  opinions — ^the  Turco-Rusaian  War— fea 
of  it  may  be  banished,  &c.  Ix>ndoD:  ?. 
Strange. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
of  publications  of  which  this  may  be 
sidered  a  specimeiL     They  are 
marked  by  ingenuity;  but  they  are 
generally  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  dogJ 
matism  and  mutual  contradiction.   Hi 
should  Uke  to  see  the  same  taints  eu 
gaged  0];i  something  more  practical 

The  Art  of  Grood  aud  Cheap  Cookery,  ftrfti 

Working  Classes.    By  the  Editors  rf  ti4 

'Family  Economist.*      London:    Qioow 

bridge  &  Sons. 

Both  the  style  and  price  of  this  littll 

book  fit  it  admirably  to  the  circumstaDcei 

of  the  families  of  working  men.    It  id 

gives  directions  how  to  choose  ecoDOiBi 

cally  the  food  required;  then  how  best  t| 

cook  it;  and  then  gives  some  judickm 

directions  relative  to  observances  at 


A  Letter  to  the  Archbishons  and  Bishqps 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ii^ 
land,  on  the  Order  for  Morning  Pnyei 
By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lester,  B.A.  Londal 


It  is  not  our  province,  as  joumali^ 
to  pronounce  on  a  question  like  this;  but 
of  this  letter  we  may  safely  say,  that  it 
merits  the  calm  consideration,  not  only  of 
the  dignitaries,  but  also  of  the  clergy  aod 
laity  connected  with  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land. 

The  Advanced  Prose  and  Poetical  Reader. 

By  Alex.  Buohan.    Glasgow:  Hamilton. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  selections  wa 
have  seen,  since  our  old  Mend  *  Hartley'ii 
Oratorical  Class-book'  —  a  book  wliidi 
beguiled  many  a  weary  hour  of  ouyW^ 
hood  among  the  Perthshire  Highlandiy 
when  with  us  books  were  as  precious  as 
they  were  few.  Mr  B.,  too,  has  made  a 
very  Judicious  selection,  and  has  enriched 
his  volume,  besides,  by  carefully-ananged 
questions,  and  a  vocabulary.  We  cor- 
dially and  warmly  commend  this  vat- 
assuming  little  volume. 
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PAUPERISM  AND  POOR-LAWS. 


*  BEGQiNa/  said  Befoe,  in  his  own  strong 
simple  style,  *  is  a  shame  to  any  country. 
If  the  party  is  deserving,  it  is  a  shame 
that  he  should  be  cortvpelXed  to  beg.    If 
he  is  not  deserving,  it  is  a  shame  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  beg.'  To  the  principle 
emhodied  in  the  latter  part  of  Defoe's  de- 
liverance, we  believe,  we  are  indebted  for 
a   Scottish  Poor-law  (it  is  only  to  the 
Poor-law,  as  existing  in  Scotland,  that 
we  direct  attention  in  this  paper);  one  of 
its    leading  aims  at  starting  evidently 
heing  to  compel  idlers  of  all  descriptions 
— '  Strang  beggars  and  vagabonds,'  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  earUest  Scottish 
statute  on  the  subject,  *  wandering  and 
misordering  themselves' — ^to  live,  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  least,  by  their  own 
labour.    As  society  developed  itself,  and 
year  by  year  giew  less  simple  in  its  me- 
chanism, the  original  prmciple  was  ex- 
tended in  its  operation,  so  as  to  care  not 
only  for  the  voluntarily  idle,  but  also  for 
those  *  quilkes  of  necessitie  mon  live  bee 
almes.'    Without  the  Pocr-law  embracing 
both  these  classes  of  persons  within  its  sta- 
tutory powers,  neither  property  nor  life 
could  have  been  safe:  the  able-bodied 
vagrants,  if  not  looked  after,  would  levy 
hlack-Tnail  upon  the  community;  the  im- 
potent  poor,  without    public    support, 
would  die  in  such  circumstances  as  would 
engender  disease  and  other  retributive 
calamities.     The  Poor-law  may  there- 
fore be  regarded,  looking  at  it  in  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view,  as  a  species  of 
property  and  life  insurance,  which  the 
wealthy  and  industrious  classes  are  will- 
ing to  keep  up,  even  on  the  principle  of 
obtaining  personal  security. 

Such  is  really  the  present  aspect  of  a 
Poor-law,  wherever  it  obtains,  in  our  day. 
There  are,  however,  objectors  upon  princi- 
ple to  a  compulsory  mode  of  supporting  the 
poor.  Among  the  most  zealous  of  these,  as, 
we  feel  assured,  he  is  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  disinterested,  is  Sir  George  Sinclair 
of  Ulbster,  whose  letters  on  the  subject, 
originally  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
'  Caledonian  Mercury,'  are  well  worthy  of 
a  careful,  perusal  Sk  George,  if  we  im- 
derstand  him  aright,  contends  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  right  of  any  pauper, 
however  helpless,  to  demand  relief.  Few, 
however,  will  feel  inclined  to  occupy  such 
a  position.  It  is  too  startling,  when  de- 
Vol.  III.— December,  1854. 


liberately  considered,  to'  hold  that  any 
human  being,  unconvicted  of  crime,  lives 
not  by  right,  but  by  the  sufferance  merely 
of  his  fellow-mortals.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  the  support  and  super- 
vision of  the  poor  are  very  much  with- 
drawn from  the  domain  of  charity,  and 
placed  upon  a  footing  quite  the  opposite; 
people  pay  their  poor-rate  as  they  pay 
any  other  necessary  tax,  upon  a  principle 
of  selfishness.  That  the  influence  of  such 
a  mode  of  supporting  the  poor  is  healthy, 
we  will  not  take  it  upon  us  to  affirm;  and 
if  the  question  lay  between  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  a  voluntary  or  compulsory 
support  of  a  given  number  of  frail  old 
people,  there  could  scarcely  be  two  opi- 
nions on  an  abstract  consideration  of  the 
matter.  The  suffrages  of  the  right-hearted 
unequivocally  go  for  the  former.  It 
is  natural;  the  latter  is  artificial.  But 
unfortunately  the  state  of  society  is  arti- 
ficial too;  and  to  treat  pauperism  in  its 
simple  and  elementary  condition,  while 
everything  else  remains  crusted  over  with 
conventionalism,  would  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  leave  the  poor  to  die. 

We  believe,  moreover,  that  there  is  a 
mistake  at  the  outset,  in  supposing,  as 
many  do,  that  a  poor-rate,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  regularly  organised  system  of 
legal  support  for  the  poor,  is  to  blame  for 
the  growth  of  pauperism,  and  its  nume- 
rojas  pernicious  consequences.  The  canker 
lies  much  deeper  than  that;  it  is  to  be 
found  not  in  anything  so  adventitious  as 
a  poor-rate,  but  in  the  diseased  state  of 
society,  which  renders  such  pauper  relief 
necessary.  We  deeply  lament  the  de- 
terioration of  character  among  numbers  » 
of  our  poorer  brethren.  It  is  painful  to 
think  that  sons  and  daughters,  who  ought 
to  reckon  it  among  their  greatest  privi- 
leges to  support  an  agedfather  or  awidowed 
mother,  should  heartlessly  cast  th^m  upon 
the  scanty  pittance  of  the  parish;  and  it 
is  a  sore  trial  upon  one's  patience,  when 
men  and  women,  who  ought  to  be  self- 
supporting,  become  a  burden  upon  the 
community,  through  sheer  vice  and  im- 
providence. One  would  labour  anxiously, 
and  sacrifice  much,  to  bring  back  to  Scot-  . 
land  the  ancient  habitude  of  self-depen- 
dence among  her  peasantry;  but  we  en- 
tirely fail  to  see  that  there  is  any  connec- 
tion between  the  lack  of  this  desirable 
2a 
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feeling  and  the  existence  of  a  poor-rate. 
The  classes  referred  to  would  remain 
equally  destitut-e  of  thrift  and  natural 
affection,  although  an  assessment  for  the 
poor  was  repealed  to-morrow,  and  starva- 
tion followed  as  a  consequence.  Mean- 
time, speculation  is  useless — the  matter 
in  hand  must  he  dealt  with — and  we  are 
shut  up  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  in 
accordance  with  present  exigencies.  Alter 
the  condition  of  the  country — sweeten 
the  breath  of  society — diffuse  in  all  their 
power  the  influences  of  a  pure  Christi- 
anity— ^and  the  ground  is  materially  shift- 
ed; but,  dealing  with  the  realities  of  the 
case,  not  as  they  might  be,  but  as  they 
now  are,  it  is  our  thorough  persuasion  that 
no  other  method  of  support,  other  than  a 
compulsory  one,  would  be  either  adequate 
or  just. 

On  the  question  of  adequacy,  a  single 
sentence  may  suffice.  We  are  unwilling 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  figures — ^the  driest  of 
all  studies — ^but  we  must  ask  our  readers 
to  keep  in  mind  the  numbers  to  be  pro- 
vided for  annually.  According  to  the  last 
report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  they 
stood,  for  the  year  ended  14th  May,  1853, 
thus^ — 


Permanent  poor, 
Casual  poor. 

Insane  or  fatuous  poor,      3,787 
Orphans  or  deserted  chil- 
dren,        .        .        8,338 

99,60.9' 
49,658 

12,125 

Total, 


161,392 


Here,  then,  are  these  many  human 
beings  to  be  partially  fed  and  clothed. 
The  document  from  which  we  take  the 
figures,  states  that  the  sum  expended  for 
their  relief  and  management  during  the 
year  was  ;f  544,55  2 :  19 :  9d.  A  large 
amount,  certainly,  but  one,  nevertheless, 
which  we  hold  to  be  much  too  small,  in- 
asmuch as  the  pittances  given  to  the  poor 
in  many  cases — ^particularly  in  Highland 
parishes — arc  nothing  short  of  an  outrage 
upon  humanity.  Yet,  will  any  man,  after 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  sum, 
even  as  it  stands,  and  knowpg  the  state 
of  feeling  in  this  country,  undertake  to 
raise  it  by  voluntary  contribution  ? 

Supposing,  however,  that  an  adequate 
sum  could  be  raised  by  ht^hazard,  for 
one  or  more  years,  to  support  the  pauper- 
ism of  the  nation,  we  have  strong  objec- 
tion to  such  a  course  of  procedure  on  the 
score  of  injustice.    We  have  seen  a  little 


of  how  the  two  systems,  voluntary  and 
compulsory,  operate.  Lairds  were  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  a  paragraphic  eulogium 
in  the  local  newspapers  for  their  great 
munificence  in  transmitting  triennially, 
from  London  or  some  other  fashionable 
place,  a  sum  of  £5  or  ji^lO  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  while  the  same  parties  ve 
now  paying,  under  a  legal  assessment, 
£30,  ^€40,  and  £50  per  annum.  And 
not  too  much.  Yet  one  may  well  a^ 
who  made  up  the  deficit  formerly  f  Just 
our  merchants,  and  artisans,  and  induslTial 
classes  generally.  Ill-fated  William  Thom 
somewhere  speaks  of  ttie  poor  being  ttie 
truest  supporters  of  the  poor,  and  the 
statement  receives  satis&ctory  verification 
every  day.  There  is  a  breadth  of  truth 
and  pathos  in  L.  E.  L.'s  reflections  on  this 
point. 

*  Pew,  gave  the  poor,  feel  for  the  poor; 
The  rich  know  not  how  hard 
It  is,  to  be  of  needful  food 
And  needful  rest  debarr'd. 

Their  paths  are  paths  of  pleasantness; 

They  sleep  on  silk  and  down; 
Thev  never  think  how  wearily 

The  weary  head  lies  down. 

They  never  by  the  window  sit. 

And  see  the  gay  pass  bv. 
Yet  take  their  weary  work  again. 

And  with  a  monruful  eye.' 

In  parishes  where  there  is  no  legal  as- 
sessment, the  larger  share  of  the  support 
of  the  poor  is  invariably  drawn  from  those 
who  live  in  their  immediate  vicinage. 
Now,  the  rich  never  have  their  d^elli^ 
near  those  of  the  poor,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  people  who  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  misery  of  our  neces- 
sitous brethren  are  those  whose  circum- 
stances only  set  them  a  remove  or  two 
above  a  similar  condition,  but  who,  in  the 
kindliness  of  their  hearts,  cannot  with- 
stand pleadings  so  clearly  brought  to  the 
test  of  ocular  demonstration,  and  bestow 
alms  out  of  their  small  means,  which  the 
wealthy  would  never  miss  out  of  laiger 
resources.  There  are  a  few  parishes  in 
Scotland  in  which  recourse  is  had  to  what 
is  designated  a  ^  voluntary  assessment'— 
a  thorough  anomaly ;  and  in  some  of 
these  cases  it  frequently  happens  that 
persons  make  a  great  merit  of  contribut- 
ing probably  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth 
part  of  what  they  ought  to  pay,  or  would 
have  to  pay,  under  a  regular  rate.  Thus, 
the  whole  system  of  taxing  the  poor,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  moderately  ridi,  to  sup- 
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port  the  poor,  long  eloquently  advocated 
as  80  Scriptural  by  lairds  and  millionaires, 
that  they  themselves  might  escape  Scot- 
free  through  its  influence,  carries  along 
with  it  a  manifest  injustice.  Some  peo- 
ple are  afraid  that  the  springs  of  private 
beneficence  may  be  dried  up  by  such  a 
species  of  taxation  as  a  poor-rate.  Let 
them  not  fear.  There  will  still  remain 
an  ample  field  for  the  law  of  love  to  ex- 
patiate in,  and  for  the  outgoing  of  all 
those  nameless  offices  of  good-will,  which 
give  so  much  grace  and  stability  to  the 
social  fabric.  It  will  be  generally  found 
that  the  man  who  pays  his  poor-rate 
readily,  is  also  a  generous  private  donor; 
and  we  would  seriously  counsel  the  indi- 
vidual who'  complains  of  his  beneficence 
being  frozen  up  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
pulsory assessment,  to  try  seriously,  and 
ascertain  whether  his  sensibility  has  not 
been  deadened  by  some  other  cause  of  a 
more  inveterate  character. 

Having  the  poor  with  us,  and  holding 
that  a  legal  system  for  their  support  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  our  country,  we  proceed 
very  briefly  to  a  consideration  of  the  ex- 
isting Poor-law  in  Scotland,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaming  whether  it  fulfils,  in  any 
reasonable  degree,  the  requirements  of 
such  a  statute.  Our  views  will  be  elimi- 
nated as  we  proceed.  The  Act  of  1845, 
in  virtue  of  which  parochial  boards  are 
now  constituted,  together  with  the  older 
statutes  and  proclamations,  in  so  far  as 
they  continue  unrepealed,  will  form  the 
text  of  our  remarks,  which  maybe  mapped 
out  under  several  distinct  heads. 

1.  The  Constitvtion  of  Parochial 
Boards  is  thus  defined: — In  burghal  pa- 
rishes, the  persons  assessed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  have  the  right  of  electing 
a  certain  number  of  managers,  not  to  ex- 
csed  thirty;  the  town-councils  elect  four 
out  of  their  body,  and  the  kirk-sessions 
[established]  of  each  parish,  quoad  spiri- 
tualia,  in  every  such  burghal  pkrish,  add 
a  quota  of  four  a-piece,  and  these  three 
rather  motley  parties  form  the  Parochial 
Board.  In  parishes  not  burghal,  all  pro- 
prietors of  lands  and  heritages  of  the 
annual  yearly  value  of  £20  and  upwards; 
a  certain  number  of  elected  members  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision  ('  having  due 
regard  to  the  population  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  every  such  parish');  and 
six  members  of  the  kirk-session,  compose 
the  Board.  This  mode  of  constituting  a 
Board,  intended  to  deal  with  the  common- 


alty, is  radically  erroneous.  The  point  is 
one  seldom  stirred,  for  the  rate-payers 
take  little  interest  in  the  matter  one  way 
or  another,  yet,  as  a  piece  of  legislative 
injustice  and  disability,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. We  make  no  remark  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  element  in  parochial  boards, 
simply  because,  although  it  is  the  worst, 
it  is  not  the  only,  wrong  in  the  system, 
and  the  whole  ought  to  be  amended  at 
once.  The  remedy  is  simple,  and  will 
commend  itself  to  general  approbation. 
Let  parochial  boar(fi  be  purely  and  di- 
rectly representative :  •  the  rate-payers 
electing  the  whole  members — in-espective 
of  social  or  ecclesiastical  characteristics-^ 
the  votes  of  electors  being  regulated  by 
the  amount  with  which  they  are  charged 
in  the  collector's  books. 

2.  The  Board  of  Super&idon  is  de- 
serving of  a  passing  notice.  As  constituted 
by  the  recent  statute,  its  members  are, 
the  Lord  Provosts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, the  •  Solicitor-General  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Sherifis-Depute  of  the  counties 
of  Perth,  Renfrew,  and  Ross  and  Cro- 
marty (all  for  the  time  being),  and  to  these 
are  added  three  members  and  a  secretary 
appointed  by  government.  One  of  these 
three  members  and  the  secretary  are  paid 
ofiicials,  and  each  of  the  three  sheriffs 
has  ^100  additional  to  his  annual  sa- 
lary, with  the  view  of  insuring  syste- 
matic attention  to  the  business  of  the 
poor.  Little  good,  and  considerable  evil, 
however,  has  this  board  done  to  the  poor 
of  Scotland;  and  recently  its  utter  inatten- 
tion to  the  pitiful  condition  of  paupers  in 
Knoydart,  Strath,  and  other  Highland' 
districts,  even  when  brought  prominently 
under  public  notice  by  the  humane  ex- 
ertions of  Edward  EUice,  jun.,  Esq.,  M.P., 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  only  inefficient, 
but  even  conservative  of  wrong.  Indeed, 
one  general  remark  applies  to  it  and  to 
parochial  boards  alike — ^their  members 
appear  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  the 
business  mainly  intrusted  to  them  is  to 
save  the  pockets  of  rate-payers,  rather 
than  to  care  for  the  poor ;  w  hereas  the  intent 
of  the  legislature,  as  accordant  with  huma- 
nity, evidently  is,  that  they  should  act  as 
protectors  and  guardians  of  those  requir- 
ing rchef,  and  concern  themselves  only 
with  the  raising  of  funds  as  a  secondary 
matter,  and  solely  as  forming  a  means 
to  the  end  in  view.  A  larger  infusion 
of  the  popular  element  into  its  counsels, 
and  more  power  to  enforce  these  when 
framed  into  resolutions,  are  needed,  to 
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render  tlie  Board  of  Supervision  a  useful 
piece  of  Poor-law  mechanism. 

3.  A  Poor-rate  being  necessary,  we 
wish  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  obtain- 
ing and  managing  it.  Several  very  im- 
portant particulars  are  involved  in  a  right 
understanding  of  this  point,  upon  which, 
it  appears  to  us,  the  present  Poor-law  is 
susceptible  of  radical  improvement.  We 
shall  consider  the  subject  as  distinctly  as 
we  can  within  the  narrow  limits  at  our 
disposal;  and  we  are  anxious  that  public 
attention  should  be  directed  to  it,  be- 
lieving that  our  views  contain  the  germ 
of  what  is  necessary  to  place  the  larger 
part  of  the  system  of  managing  the  poor 
upon  a  satisfactory  footing. 

The  provisions  of  the  existing  Poor- 
law  ill  Scotland  leave  it  optiojial  to  pa- 
rochial boards  to  raise  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  in  their  several  parishes 
by  assessment  or  voluntarily,  if  either  way 
the  demands  made  upon  them  can  be 
tided  over.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  this  anomaly  produces  singular  re- 
sults. We  daresay  the  most  of  our  read- 
ers will  understand  how  it  operates. 
Thus:  Parishes  lying  contiguous  to  each 
other — *a  river  here,  there  an  ideal  line,* 
dividing  them — are  so  differently  man- 
aged in  the  way  of  obtaining  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  as  to  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  portions  of  widely  dif- 
fering countries.  In  one  village  or  ham- 
let there  is  the  existence  of  a  tax,  which 
is  unknown  in  the  others  beside  it.  For 
instance,  A.  B.,  residing  in  a  certain  pa- 
rish, is  rated  and  annually  compelled  to 
pay,  say  6d.  or  Is.  per  pound  on  the 
rental  of  his  farm,  for  support  of  the  poor, 
because,  unfortimately  for  him,  he  lives  on 
this  side  of  the  road;  C.  B.,  his  nearest 
neighbour,  gives  nothing,  or,  it  may  be, 
next  to  nothing,  as  the  whim  strikes  him, 
because  he  chances  to  have  his  farm  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  and  thus  lives  in 
a  different,  though  adjoining,  parish  from 
A.  B.  In  the  one,  there  is  a  poor-rate;  in 
the  other,  the  kirk-session,  with  the  aid 
of  such  dribblets  as  they  can  pick  up,  try 
to  keep  life  in  the  necessitous  without 
levying  a  tax.  This  is  no  rare  thing,  al- 
though year  by  year  matters  are  amending. 
Of  the  882  parishes  in  Scotland,  at  the 
date  of  the  last  returns  to  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  202  were  still  without  any 
regular  assessment  for  the  poor.  This 
fast-and-loose  system,  in  which  to  pay  or 
not  to  pay  is  a  question  falling  to  be  an- 
swered by  interested  parties,  produces  a 


twofold    discrepancy-^  Ist,    there    \s  a 
bond  fide  legal  tax  in  certain  parishes 
which  is  quite  unknown  in  others;  and, 
2dly,  there  prevails,  in  virtue  of  this 
discrepancy,  a  striking  inequality  of  al- 
lowance to  paupers,  as  between  assessed 
and  unassessed  parishes.    The  system  is 
evidently  requiring   immediate   amend- 
ment.   It  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  op- 
pugns a  fundamental  rule  of  good  govem- 
ment — ^that  taxation  should  be  equally 
distributed  over  a  state.    Its  operation  is 
unjust  and  injurious  to  rate-payers  and 
paupers   both,   but  mainly    so   to   the 
latter,  for  whose  interests  we  ought  speci- 
ally to  care;  the  former,  as  a  general  rule, 
being  sufficiently  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves.    In  rural  parishes,  where  there  is 
no  assessment  for  the  poor,  and  few  names 
upon  the  pauper  roll,  the  pittances  are 
miserably  small    In  urban  districts,  on 
the  other   hand,   to   which   pauperism 
must  betake  itself,  the  rates  are  compara- 
tively high,  and  the  poor  in  receipt  of 
something  like  needful  sustcntation;  in 
fEtct,  in  those  remote  and  thinly-populated 
localities,  from  which  the  necessitous  are 
now  ruthlessly  driven,  the  few  who  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  are  barely  kept  alive,  if  we 
may  even  venture  to  say  so  much  regarding 
them.    We  recalcitrate  with  our  whole 
heart  at  the  cruelty  of  poor-law  adminis- 
tration in  various  quarters  of  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  of  Scotland.    By  a  re- 
turn to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  date 
the  7th  February  last,  moved  for  by  Mr 
EUice,  the  public  are  informed  that  the 
yearly  expenditure  for  1852,  on  the  total 
number  of  paupers  in  the  islands  of  In- 
verness-shire, amounted  to  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  ^1 :  10 :  2jd.  per  head,  or 
something  very  nearly  approaching  to  7d. 
per  week !    In  1851,  the  allowance  was 
still  smaller.    And  these  are  the  sums, 
be  it  observed,  which  relax  industry  and 
break  down  self-reliance,  if  we  are  to  credit 
certain  facile  statements  which  float  about 
fine  drawihg-rooms,  and  among  parties 
whose  industry  is  of  the  smallest,  but  who 
would  reckon  7d.  twice  told  an  insignifi- 
cant price  for  the  paltriest  indulgence. 
We  pass  from  the  topic  with  an  indignant 
protest. 

Another  complexity  in  connection  with 
the  levying  of  a  poor-rate  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  new  Poor-law  per- 
mits a  choice  of  three  modes  for  doing  so : 
— 1st,  *  that  one-half  of  the  assessment 
shall  be  imposed  upon  the  owners,  and 
the  other  half  upon  the  tenants  or  occa- 
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pants  of  all  lands  and  heritages  within  the 
parish,  according  to  the  annual  value  of 
such  lands  and  heritages;'  2dly,  'thatone- 
lialf  of  the  assessment  shall  he  imposed 
upon  the  owners  of  all  lands  and  heritages 
within  the  parish,  according  to  the  annual 
value  of  such  lands  and  heritages,  and  the 
other  half  upon  the  whole  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  their  means  and  substance 
other  than  lands  and  heritages,'  with  the 
proviso  that  no  yearly  income  can  he  as- 
sessed hy  this  mode,  unless  it  exceed  ^30; 
3dly,  *  that  such  assessment  shall  be  im- 
posed as  an  equal  per-centage  upon  the 
annual  value  of  all  lands  and  heritages 
within  the  parish,  and  upon  the  estimated 
annual  income  of  the  whole  inhabitants, 
from  means  and  substance  other  than 
lands  or  heritages.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  these  contending  modes 
of  assessment;  we  are  not  wedded  to  any 
one  of  them  specially;  what  we  hold  to 
be  desirable  is,  that  whichever  of  them 
the  voice  of  public  opinion  may  fix  upon 
as  most  equitable,  it,  and  it  alone,  should 
henceforth  be  held  as  the  one  uniform 
rule  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  inasmuch 
as,  apart  from  the  inevitable  inequalities 
"which  arise  from  different  modes  of  assess- 
ment, the  power  of  choice  is  found  to  give 
rise  to  interminable  bickerings,  and  small 
local  factions  in  Parochial  Boards.  The 
Lord  Advocate,  in  his '  Valuation  of  Lands 
and  Heritages  Bill,'  which  became  law 
during  last  session  of  Parliament,  at- 
tempted to  carry  through  the  improve- 
ment we  have  indicated,  by  a  clause,  to  the 
effect  that  every  poor-rate  should  hence- 
forth he  assessed  only  upon  rental,  one- 
half  upon  the  owners,  and  the  other  half 
upon  the  tenants  and  occupants,  virtu- 
ally repealing  all  the  modes  of  assessment 
sanctioned  by  the  new  Poor-law  save  the 
first  one.  The  end  was  good,  but  as 
much  cannot  he  said  for  the  means;  it 
looked  like  an  attempt  to  alter  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  Poor-law  hy  a  side- 
wind, and  consequently  the  clause  was 
generally  condemned,  and  ultimately  with- 
drawn. A  reform  of  the  Poor-law  should 
be  discussed  by  itself,  and  considered  in 
its  entirety. 

These  remarks  bring  us  to  the  radical, 
yet  safe  and  simple,  reform  which  we  are 
anxious  to  press  upon  public  notice,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  specisi  errors  we  have 
mentioned,  and  for  others  to  be  specified 
in  the  sequel. 

Let  pauperism  be  declared  a  national, 


not  a  local,  affair — a  thing  to  be  managed 
as  a  general,  and  not  as  aparochial  matter; 
and  let  the  law  be  framed  in  accordance 
with  such  a  declaration,  by  enacting  that 
the  poor-rate  shall  be  universal  in  its 
application,  and  uniform  in  its  mode, 
over  the  whole  of  Scotland;  and  by  such 
an  enactmeut  we  should  effect  a  change 
in  the  whole  management  of  Scottish 
pauperism.  The  machinery  for  carrying 
out  this  proposal  is  simple  as  itself,  and 
aheady  prepared  to  our  hands.  It  only 
requires  the  Board  of  Supervision  (re- 
formed also)  to  see  that  each  parish  as- 
sesses itself  annually — not,  he  it  observed, 
according  to  the  number  of  poor  resident 
within  its  bounds  (which  is  a  most  falla- 
cious index  as  to  its  pauper-producing 
character),  but  according  to  its  wealth — 
at  a  given  rate  per  pound  for  the  support 
of  the  pauperism  of  the  country;  the  sum 
thus  collected,  in  each  parochial  district, 
to  be  paid  into  a  general  fimd  in  Edin- 
burgh, out  of  which  local  boards,  in  whose 
members  the  entire  management^  of  the 
poor  in  their  several  parishes  should  still 
be  vested,  would  receive  an  annual  sum 
for  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  proportion 
to  their  several  populations.  Of  course, 
this  is  the  merest  skeleton  of  the  scheme 
in  its  practical  details,  hut  every  one  will 
readily  be  able  to  elaborate  it  for  himself. 
And  now  for  the  advantages  of  such  a 
proposal. 

A  national  poor-rate  would  he  a  mea- 
sure of  public  j ustice.  We  invariably  rate 
justice  at  a  high  figure.  The  merchants 
and  traders  in  our  towns  have  too  long 
borne,  almost  exclusively,  a  burden  which 
ought  to  have  been  equally  shared  by  the 
lairds  and  farmers,  whose  cruel  pohcy  it 
has  too  often  been  to  drive  into  the  towns 
all  those  who  had  the  most  remote  likeli- 
hood of  becoming  paupers;  in  this  way 
saving  their  own  pockets,  and  adopting 
the  sure  means  of  reducing  the  poor 
people  to  that  misery,  the  consequences 
of  which  the  doers  of  it  were  determined 
to  escape.  But  payment  of  *scot  and 
lot,'  by  every  one  having  the  means, 
would  greatly  reduce  the  poor-rate  in 
large  towns,  through  its  equalisation  over 
a  larger  area. 

A  more  important  improvement,  how* 
ever,  would  be  effected  by  a  national  rate, 
in  its  causing  the  poor  to  be  better  cared 
for.  The  present  Law  of  Settlement,  as 
it  is  technically  called  in  Scotland — ^a 
huge  '  avatar  of  attomeyism' — would  re- 
ceive by  it  a  satisfactory  and  common- 
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sense  solution.  We  bespeak  attention  to 
this  point,  as  it  is  one  upon  which  all  who 
have  had  any  connection  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor  must  desiderate 
improvement;  and  the  change  we  are  pro- 
posing would  satisfactorily  effect  it.  At 
present,  setUeinent — that  is,  the  right  to 
receive  parochial  aid  from  a  given  parish 
— ^is  gained  by  a  five  years'  residence 
contmuously  in  that  parish,  without  the 
claimant  *  having  recourse  to  common 
begging,  either  by  himself  or  his  family, 
and  without  having  received  or  applied 
for  parochial  relief.'  A  sufficiently  enig- 
matic provision  this,  for  *  common  beg- 
ging' is  not  now  fashionable,  and  the  in- 
ventive faculty  has  been  largely  at  work 
in  this  trade  as  in  all  others,  so  that 
those  decent  modes  resorted  to  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers  would  be  SQouted  by 
your  sturdy  beggar  or  tramp  of  this  pre- 
sent year  of  grace;  but  this  provision  is 
simplicity  itself,  notwithstanding,  when 
compared  with  the  endless  variety  of  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
Law  of  tSettlementj  when  taken  in  all  its 
legal  comprehensiveness.  The  truth  is, 
that,  at  present,  the  question  is  so  in- 
volved in  doubts,  and  so  defectively  settled, 
or  rather  unsettled,  first  in  one  way,  and 
then  in  another,  and  has  come  to  be 
mixed  up  with  such  an  endless  variety  of 
intricacies  about  births  and  marriages; 
and  the  decisions  of  sheriffs  on  the  sub- 
ject are  so  conflicting;  that  any  plain  man 
is  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  it. 
If  we  add  to  this  a  want,  now  happily 
about  to  be  supplied — but  which  wUl  be 
felt  in  the  case  of  paupers  for  many  years 
to  come — namely,  a  proper  registry  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  we  have 
completed  a  chaos  of  confusion,  and  given 
ample  field  for  Inspectors  of  the  poor 
whereon  to  exercise  their  powers  of  legal 
acumen  and  pettifoggery,  which  many  of 
them  are  nothing  loath  to  do.  We  dare- 
say many  country  Inspectors  would  think 
it  a  dereliction  of  their  duty,  if  they  al- 
lowed the  claim  to  relief  of  any  non-resi- 
dent pauper  without  challenge;  and  the 
reasonings  they  frequently  employ,  if  not 
very  sensible,  are  at  least  sufficiently 
pompous  and  amusing. 

The  .whole  thing  has  become  littl^  short 
of  a  nuisance.  Frequently,  mor^  than 
half  the  time  of  the  managers  of  th^  poor 
must  bo  consumed  in  discussing,  not 
whether  this  and  the  other  applicanib  are 
fit  objects  for  relief — alas !  that  point  is 
abundantly  plain — ^but  where  they  #ere 


bom,  together  with  the  genealogies  in- 
volved in  so  grave  a  subject.  We  have 
sometimes  thought  it  would  have  been 
established  that  sundry  poor  p€$Ople  were 
born  in  no  parish  at  all,  but  that  they 
had  dropped,  a  species  of  ill-favoured  in- 
terlopers, from  the  clouds,  to  which  it  was 
very  desirable  they  should  return  again, 
for  all  the  welcome  accorded  to  them  in 
this  nether  world.  It  sometimes  chsuioes, 
too,  that  managers  of  the  poor  have  to 
discuss  other  tender  topics — wliether  cer- 
tain claimant^  happen  to  have  been  mar- 
ried '  here  about,  or  far  awa';'  whether  A 
is  B.'s  father;  whether  0.  had  a  son  befdre 
wedlock;  or,  whether  D.  is  really  E.'8 
mother — the  whole  forming,  u^ayhap,  a 
very  agreeable  repast  for  those  who  have 
a  relish  for  such  oUa  'podriJa,  but  in  all 
other  cases  more  than  wearisome  enough. 
The  principle  of  the  arrangement  is  wrongs 
and  should  be  done  away  with  at  once. 
^  Kow,  let  a  national  rate  be  established 
over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  all  these  gossiping  and  prurient 
inquiries  forthwith  ceases.  The  Law  <rf 
Settlement  might,  and  should  be  abro- 
gated. The  only  question  for  parochial 
boards  then  to  determine  would  simply 
be,  whether  any  Scottish  pauper  was  in 
such  destitute  circumstances  as  to  render 
him  or  her  a  fit  object  for  public  charity. 
That  point  ascertained,  their  farther  duty 
would  be  fully  discharged,  in  considering 
what  amount  of  assistance  should  be  given 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in 
ordering  Inspectors  accordingly.  No  more 
weary  waiting  on  these  little  potentates, 
often  harsh  and  unfeeling.  Is  the  claim- 
ant, whether  from  Mid-Lothian  or  John 
o'  Groat's,  in  such  circumstances  as  to  re- 
quke  relief,  then  let  the  requisite  reUef 
be  given.  Does  not  a  proposal  possessing 
recommendations  like  these  commend  it- 
self to  public  favour  ] 

Only  one  other  advantage  arising  from 
a  national  recognition  of  pauperism  shall 
we  mention  at  this  time  (perhaps,  in 
certain  quarters,  it  may  have  more  weight 
than  any  of  the  others  we  have  specified): 
It  would  he  decidedly  economical.  The 
sums  expended  in  litigation  by  parochiid 
boards  throughout  the  country  are  very 
great;  and,  unlike  Other  items^  which 
have  their  ebbs  as  well  as  flows,  the  ex- 
penditure under  this  head  has  exhibited 
a  continuous  rise — ^at  certain  times  in 
greater  waves  than  others,  but  always 
steadily  upwards,  until  last  year,  when  it 
is  to  be  hoped  a  culminating  point  has 
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l>€en  reached.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  the 
feet  is  astounding,  that  the  outlay  for  law 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  uianage- 
xncnt  of  the  poor,  has  increased  since 
1845,  when  thaNew  Poor-law  Act  came 
into  operation,  from  £2500,  to  something 
above  £  1 3,(  »00.  W e  append  the  expen- 
diture of  each  year: — 


1845-46 £2645  10  11 

1846-47 6022  11    3 

1847-48 6719    6  Hi 

1848-49 8519  11  Hi 

1849-50 10,61 0    2    8 

1850-51 10,872  12    b. 

1851-52 13,266    8    4 

1852-53 13,036  16    6" 


Increase. 

£2477    0 

696  15 
2800  4 
2140  10 

212    9    9 
2393  15  11 


Hi 


By  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  enor- 
mous expenditure  arises  from  disputes 
about  settlement — ^any  other  item  of  law 
expenses  is  the  merest  trifle;  and  all  this 
money,  which  is  often  worse  than  thrown 
afray,  might  at  once  be  saved  by  the  ab- 
rogation of  this  settlement  clause,  which 
would  follow  upon  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  rating.  Surely  our  argu- 
ment is  complete. 

We  have  done  nothing  more  than  glance 
at  these  several  points  connected  with  a 
national  rate.    It  is  beside  our  purpose 


to  expatiate  upon  them;  if  they  are  sug- 
gestive to  any  extent,  we  shall  reckon  our 
object  gained.  Only  two  objections  occur 
to  us  as  likely  to  be  started  against  l^al- 
ising  a  national  poor-rate.  These  are  an 
objection  to  centralisation,  and  a  fear  of 
reckless  expenditure  on  the  part  of  paro- 
chial boards.  Centralisation  is  a  bad  and 
expensive  thing;  we  detest  it;  but,  in 
the  changes  we  have  proposed,  the  busi- 
ness of  each  parish  would  be  managed,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  within  its  own  limits,  and 
centralisation  would  be  nothing  more  than 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  an  extensive  business — a 
^pervision  which  must  be  maintained  for 
the  right  discharge  of  national  duty.  The 
objection  of  recklessness  is  also  more  ima- 
ginary than  real.  Although  the  fund 
would  be  spread  over  a  larger  surface  than 
presentlyj'each  parochial  board  would  just 
have  as  much  interest  as  now  in  keeping 
the  assessment  within  proper  limits;  a 
quota,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  amount, 
being  exigible  from  every  parish;  and  by 
regularly  printing  a  periodical  statement 
of  accounts,  coupled  with  the  watchful 
supervision  of  public  opinion,  we  see  no 
reason  to  entertain  the  ^ghtest  misgiving 
on  this  point. 


CHRISTMAS  CHANGES. 

BY  THB  AUTHOB  OV  *  THB  0HBI8TMAS  BBIDE.' 


He  was  a  little  old  man,  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  of  ago,  and  over  his 
thin  hair  he  wore  .a  black  velvet  skull- 
cap, and  a  pair  of  blue  goggles  concealed 
his  fast-dimming  eyes.  His  sharply- 
hooked  nose,  and  thin  compressed  lips, 
still  bespoke,  notwithstanding  the  gene- 
ral dulling  of  his  senses,  the  keen,  cool, 
calculating,  worldly-wise,  not  to  say,  hard 
man.  Sitting  after  dinner  in  his  favourite 
easy-chair,  beside  his  handsome  dining- 
room  table,  with  his  modicum  of  French 
brandy  in  a  tumbler  before  him,  to  be 
filled  up  with  three-fourth's  hot  water 
from  the  little  china  jug  beside  it,  the 
little  old  man,  such  as  we  describe  him, 
crossed  one  small  leg  over  the  other,  and 
peered  through  his  blue  goggles  at  his  pale 
wife,  sitting  opposite,  for  a  reply  to  his  last 
remark. 
She,  her  gentle  eyes  cast  down,  and  an 


anxious  pucker  wrinkling  her  white  fore- 
head, appeared  to  wish  to  declme  a  reply; 
but  at  length,  constrained  thereto  by  the 
piercing  look  from  behind  the  blue  goggles, 
ventured  to  say, 

*  It  must  be  as  you  please,  Mr  Curling; 
but  your  own  brother — ^you  cannot  allow 
it — ^people  expect  something.* 

*What  is  it  to  me  what  people  ex- 
pect?' replied  the  old  man,  in  his  harsh, 
grating  voice.  '  At  the  time  of  the  late 
unfortunate  occurrence,  I  said  to  him, 
"Now,  Thomas,  I  have  once  more  freed 
you  from  the  consequences  of  your  im- 
prudence. I  have  set  you,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  on  your  legs  again.  K  you  do  not 
now  make  money,  it  is  not  my  fault,  and 
I  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it; 
so,  remember  never  to  apply  to  me  again." 
He  muttered  something  about  want  of 
capital  to  keep  the  concern  going.    The 
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extravagant  fool!  he  shoold  have  saved 
it  oat  of  his  living,  as  I  did,  when  I  be- 
gan life,  with  two-and-sixpence.* 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  the 
man-servant  entered,  with  letters  on  a 
waiter.  Delivering  them  to  his  master, 
he  advanced  towards  his  mistress;  and 
while  Mr  Curling  was  deliberately  cutting 
the  paper  round  the  seals,  the  domestic 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  *  If  you  please,  ma'am. 
Miss  Curling  wishes  to  speak  to  you  im- 
mediately.   She  is  in  her  own  room.' 

Mrs  Curiing  rose,  and  as  Joseph  re- 
tired, his  master  inquired,  suspiciously, 
*Hey!  what's  that?' 

*  Only  Charlotte,  my  dear.  She  wishts 
to  speak  to  me.' 

*  Why  send  for  you  1  Why  cannot  she 
come  herel' 

*My  dear,  perhaps  she  is  not  well,' 
said  Mrs  Curling,  gently.  *Is  there  a 
letter  for  her?' 

*  No,'  replied  her  husband,  peering  at 
the  directions  through  his  blue  goggles. 
*  I  am  surprised  that  there  is  not  one  by 
this  mail  from  India,'  he  continued.  *  I 
trust  the  boy  is  not  ilL' 

*Ah!  dear  fellow,'  said  Mrs  Curling, 
and  the  anxious  pucker  re-appeared  on 
her  forehead.  Leaving  the  room,  she  as- 
cended the  stairs  to  the  chamber  of  her 
daughter,  the  only  one  of  their  children 
residing  beneath  the  parental  roo£ 

It  was  a  pleasant  apartment,  of  con- 
siderable size,  furnished  with  every  luxury, 
and  gay  with  flowers  and  rare  birds.  Its 
occupant  ran  to  meet  her  parent  as  she 
entered,  and  twined  a  pair  of  emaciated 
arms  about  her  neck. 

*  Mamma!  dear  mamma!  «t^A  a  letter 
from  poor  Annie.  Oh !  mamma,  do  you 
think  he  will  relent!  do  you  think  he 
will  forgive  f 

She  was  a  poor  dwarfed  creature,  this 
little  Charlotte,  and  far  from  strong  or 
well.  A  cruel  accident  in  her  babyhood 
had  warped  her  slender  spine,  leaving  it 
but  a  weak  and  gnarled  support  for  a  fine 
and  classical  head,  and  a  face  lovely  with 
the  reflex  of  the  meek,  benevolent  spirit 
within.  This  face,  however,  was  now  all 
wo-begone  and  tear- swollen;  and  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears  added  to  its  agonised  ex- 
pression, as  Charlotte  hid  her  grief  on 
the  bosom  of  her  affectionate  motner. 

*  Charlotte,  my  darling,'  said  the  habi- 
tually composed  lady,  suppressing  two 
sympathetic  drops  that  tried  hard  to  fall 
from  her  white  eyelids,  and  remained  en- 
tangled in  their  jetty  lashes — *  my  dearest 


child,  recover  yoursd^  and  tell  me  what 
of  our  poor  Annie.' 

*0h!  mamma,  mamma,  9uch  a  letter, 
all  about  her  husband  leaving  her,  and 

Oh !  papa  will  say  that  he  is  aJwaya 

right  about  people.  But  he  cannot  allow 
her  to  starve,  can  he,  mamma  V 

*  I  trust  not,  my  love.'  Yet  Mrs  Car- 
ling  looked  dubious.  *  Some  men  do  not 
believe.    But  show  me  the  letter.' 

,  Annie  was  not  Mrs  Curling's  own  daagh- 
ter;  yet  the  gentle  stepmother  found  it 
hanl  to  maintain  her  composure,  as  she 
perused  the  blotted  lines  handed  to  her 
by  Charlotte: — 

*  My  darling  Charlotte, — My  own  lov- 
ing little  sister,  your  poor  Annie  is  so 
wretched,  so  wry  wretched!  WhatshaHI 
do  ?  J3«  is  gone — ^gone  for  ever !  still  loved, 
though  latterly  so  cruel,  and  I  have  not  a 
penny  in  the  house.    But  I  don't  think 
much  of  that.    We  have  been  very  badly 
off  lately,  often.    We  have  viranted  for  food 
a  day  at  a  time.    I  did  not  dare  to  vnite 
to  my  father;  you  know  what  he  is,  Char- 
lotte, he  is  so  determined  when  he  ti^es 
against  a  person,  especially  one  who  dam 
him,  hke  Edward.    Dear  Charlotte,  I 
want  to  come  home  to  you  and  my  mo- 
ther; I  want  your  society,  your  Mend- 
ship;  I  want  your  affection  to  bind  up 
this  poor  broken  heart.    The  whole  world 
is  full  of  gloom.    Bo  you  think  my  £ather 
would  let  me  come  %    Plead  for  me;  ask 
dear  mamma  to  do  her  best.    I  will  be 
quiet  and  submissive,  and  please  him 
in  everything;  only  he  must  not  be  too 
severe  upon  poor  Edward;  I  could  not 
bear  that.    My  poor  husband,  he  suffered 
so,  and  men  cannot  endure  like  women, 
and  I  daresay  he  thought  I  should  be  no 
worse  off  without  him.    I  scarcely  know 
what  I  write;  but  dear,  dearest  Charlotte, 
let  me  have  a  few  lines  soon,  to  say  what 
is  to  be  done.  Annie.' 

Mrs  Curling  remained  awhile  in  deep 
thought,  then  saying,  *  I  will  go  and  see 
what  can  be  done  with  your  father,  Char- 
lotte,' she  gave  her  one  kiss,  and  left  the 
room. 

Meanwhile  the  little  old  man  below 
sat  in  angry  cogitation  over  one  of  the 
letters  that  he  had  received.  Poor  Annie's 
request  came  at  an  unfortunate  moment 

*  Well,  what  now  V  he  testily  inquired, 
as  his  wife  re-entered  the  room;  *what 
nonsense  is  in  the  wind  now?  Do  not 
let  it  be  anything  to  vex  me,  Mrs  Curling; 
I  have  quite  enough  here  to  do  that, 
ma'auL'    And,  quite  transp(»:ted  out  of 
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Ixis  usual  manner,  Mr  Curling  tossed  the 
oflTending  letter  across  the  table  to  his 
Avife. 

It  was  from  a  tenant  of  one  of  Mr 
Ourling's  small  houses,  in  Denton  Street, 
Tvhose  rent  was  over-due;  and  who,  know- 
ing from  report  the  character  of  his  land- 
lord, wrote  to  beseech  his  forbearance  for 
SL  few  weeks.  The  poor  man  candidly  ex- 
plained his  position;  told  Mr  Curling  how 
Ilia  wife  lay  dying  of  a  fever,  that  had 
likewise  stricken  down  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  how  he  himself  had  been  cheated 
by  a  plausible  friend.  Mrs  Curling  read 
"the  letter,  and  returned  it,  saying,  timidly, 
*  You  will  give  him  time,  Mr  Curling  T 

'  Time !  yes,  to  take  himself  off,  and 
his  sick  f^imily  to  the  hospital,  before  the 
sale  commences.  Bo  you  suppose  I  do 
not  see  through  his  humbug?  I  shall 
certainly  send  a  man  in  to  take  posses- 
sion to-morrow,  Mrs  Curling,  whatever 
you  may  think  of  me,*  added  the  little 
man,  observing  that  his  wife  looked 
pained.  *I  have  had  enough  of  arrears  of 
rent.' 

Poor  Mrs  Curling !  it  was  not  a  very 
good  opportunity  for  disclosing  her  errand. 
But  there  must  be  no  delay,  Annie  might 
be  starving !  So  she  steadied  her  voice, 
which  was  sadly  wavering  and  trembling, 
like  her  whole  frame,  and  acquainted 
Mr  Curling,  that  when  he  was  at  liberty 
to  attend  to  her,  she  had  a  letter  to  read 
to  him.  He  re-sejJted  himself,  for,  in  his 
heat  about  the  insolent  tenant,  he  had 
been  walking  hurriedly  to  and  fro,  and 
fixing^  the  blue  goggles  full  on  his  wife's 
countenance,  awaited  her  next  words  in 
severe  silence. 

Softening  down  what  she  knew  her 
husband  would  regard  as  exaggeration, 
amounting  to  untruthfulness,  she  began, 

*  My  dearest  Charlotte ' 

But  of  course  we  are  not  going  to  in- 
flict the  whole  letter  upon  our  readers 
over  again.  Pursuing  the  same  system 
of  reducing  the  stronger  expressions  of 
the  epistle,  and  omitting  the  writer's  tnie, 
though  by  no  means  flattering,  opinion  of 
her  father's  disposition,  the  lady  ended, 
without  opposition  from  the  critical  gog- 
gles  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Five  minutes  elapsed,  and  Mr  Curling 
had  uttered  no  word;  only,  he  crossed 
one  leg  peevishly  over  the  other,  and, 
giving  a  jerking  turn  in  his  chair,  con- 
veyed the  blue  goggles  so  far  away, 
that  his  wife  could  only  see  the  extreme 
outward  rim  of  the  one  that  concealed  his 


left  eye.  Another  five  minutes,  passed 
in  the  same  suspense,  determined  Mrs 
Cmrling  upon  speaking.  But,  just  as  the 
words  hovered  upon  her  subdued  lips,  she 
was  prevented.  Her  husband  had  jerked 
himself  round  again,  and  was  taking  his 
purse — an  old-fashioned  leather  one,  with 
a  steel  clasp— out  of  his  pocket.  He 
opened  it  and  his  mouth  simultaneously. 

*  There,'  he  said,  depositing  a  bank-note 
on  the  table  before  Mrs  Curling;  but  slow- 
ly and  with  a  peculiar  manipulation,  as  if 
it  stuck  to  his  fingers — and  bank-notes  do 
stick  to  the  fingers  of  men  like  Mr  Cur- 
ling— Hhere,  send  that  to  the  disobedient 
ingrate,  and  tell  her  she  must  do  as 
better  women  have  done,  go  out  into  the 
world  and  work  for  her  living,  thanking 
God  that  she  is  rid  of  a  villain.  No 
more,'  he  continued,  stopping  Mrs  Cur- 
ling as  she  was  about  to  speak,  perhaps  to 
plead  with  him ;  <*  no  more.  Write  exactly 
as  I  tell  you.' 

His  wife  left  the  room,  and  hastened 
to  her  daughter,  who  was  anxiously 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  conference. 
Mingling  their  regrets  together,  the  two 
women  comforted  each  other,  and  then 
wrote  to  poor  Annie,  though  riot  exactly 
in  the  terms  commanded  by  Mr  Curling. 
The  bank-note  was  one  for  five. pounds. 

It  is  the  day  after  that  on  which  our 
tale  opens.  In  a  small,  confined  bedroom, 
on  the  first  floor  of  a  tall,  narrow  house, 
in  an  unwholesome  street  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Mr  Curling's  fine  sub- 
urban residence,  a  woman  lies  struggling 
with  the  scant  breath  of  life  that  yet 
lingers  in  her  attenuated  frame.  Her 
mother-in-law  bends  over  her  in  tears, 
and  prays  that  the  agony  may  pass  away, 
and  that  the  Saviour  in  whom  she  has 
trusted  may  receive  her  to  Himself. 
While  thus  praying,  a  man,  elderly,  thin, 
and  with  a  look  of  intense  distress  upon 
his  haggard  countenance,  enters  the  apart- 
ment, and  beckons  to  his  mother,  who  goes 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  bed  to  speak  to 
him. 

*Is  the  doctor  comel'  she  mquires. 
*  I  thought  I  heard  his  voice.* 

*  No,'  replies  the  man,  in  a  hollow  whis- 
per. *  It  is — it  is — the  bailiffs.  I  could 
not  keep  them  out;  they  came  upon  me 
unawares.' 

*  And  Elizabeth  lying  there !  The  Lord 
forgive  him;  he  is  a  cruel  man;  and  after 
your  letter,  too !  Well,  thank  God,  she 
is  nearly  out  of  his  reach.' 
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*Toa  don't  meaD,  mother — not  so 
soon!' 

*  James,  my  poor  son,  you  must  part 
with  Elizabeth  to-day.  She  is  drawing 
away  fsist  Thank  Qod!  her  poor  soul 
knows  where  to  lean  for  support.  Weep 
not  for  her,  my  son,  it  is  we  who  are  to 
be  pitied.  She  is  going  where  the  tears 
are  wiped  from  every  eye.* 

*I  wish  we  wore  going  with  her,  mother. 
The  world  is  gloomy  enough,  and  what 
will  it'be  without  her  V 

*  James,  submit  your  will  to  ffis. 
You  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness, 
my  poor  son;  Mary  and  Jemmy  are  so 
mv/h  better.  The  doctor  said  last  night, 
that  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be 
about  in  a  few  days.' 

*Ay,  with  nourishing  food;  and  how 
are  we  to  get  it?  But  it  is  sinful  to 
despair;  God  will  provide  for  that.  Yet, 
oh!  mother,  my  Elizabeth!  my  d^, 
dear  wife!' 

It  seemed  as  if  the  stifled  cry  of  love's 
agony  reached  the  dull  ear  of  the  dying 
woman.  There  was  a  slight  stir  in  the 
bed,  and  James's  mother  hastened  to  her 
post.  Elizabeth's  eyes  were  wide  open,  and, 
as  her  husband  likewise  drew  near,  they 
fell  upon  him,  and  a  faint,  sweet  smile 
passed  over  her  countenance.  He  knelt 
beside  her,  and  took  her  wan  hand  in  his. 

*  James,'  she  whispered,  so  low  that  he 
had  to  place  his  ear  close  to  her  lips  to 
catch  the  words;  *my  children — bring 
them — I  am  going — Jesus — SaJiour.' 

The  fluttering  whisper  ceased,  and  the 
soul  was  with  its  God.  The  mother  and 
her  son  knelt  in  prayer,  for  the  bereaved 
husband  was  too  much  awestricken  even 
to  weep.  Meanwhile,  the  rich  landlord's 
bailiffs  kept  their  grim  watch  below. 

The  scene  changes.  A  woman  is  sit- 
ting all  alone  in  a  gloomy  parlour,  where 
no  sound  is  heard,  save  the  buzzing  of  a 
solitary  fly  that  has  survived  the  autumnal 
frosts,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  dying  embers 
of  a  very  poor,  little  fire.  She  shivers, 
for  it  is  a  bitter  cold  day,  and  the  room 
is  cold,  and  her  own  heart  is  cold,  and 
she  feels  as  if  nothing  would  ever  warm 
it  again.  Yes,  one  thing  might,  periiaps, 
and  that  is  denied  her. 

'  Cruel  father !  he  could  send  me  that 
paltry  bank-note,  and  tell  me  to  go  out 
and  battle  with  the  world,  when  I  would 
far  rather  lay  me  down  and  die.  Oh !  if 
I  could  but  spend  one  week,  only  one 
week,  with  my  dear  mother  and  sister,  I 


think  it  would  strengthen  me  to  do  hii 
bidding.    Oh,  my  home!  nay  home  I' 

Pcor  Annie !  poor  deserted  one !  She 
was  still  young,  and  might  have  be^ 
pretty,  but  that  her  cheek  was  so  sallow, 
and  her  eye  so  dull  and  dim,  and  her  hair  so 
neglected.  Not  in  picturesque  dishevel- 
ment,  but  all  matted  and  forlorn,  it  lay  in 
ragged  masses  upon  cheek  and  neck;  and 
the  shabby,  faded  shawl,  and  the  thin,  ele- 
vated shoulders  and  crouching  form,  as  ^e 
gathered  hei-self  together  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  contributed  to  the  general  ungnice- 
fulness  of  her  appearance.  Talk  as  the 
poets  will  of  beauty  in  distress,  we  sore  not 
loveable  when  soul  and  condition  are  alike 
wretched,  save  to  those  who  love  ns  very 
truly. 

But  what  mattered  it  to  the  deserted 
wife  ]  The  eye  that  she  alone  sought  to 
please,  cruel  and  cold  as  it  had  often  been, 
when  rendered  desperate  by  circum- 
stances, flashing  and  furious,  when  mad- 
dened by  strong  drink,  had  vanished 
from  her  presence  for  ever.  It  even  be- 
stowed its  fitftd  and  .undesirable  hye 
upon  another — but  Annie  knew  not  that. 
Happy  for  her — if  tHe  word  happy  may 
be  even  comparatively  applied  in  such  a 
position — ^for  a  last  drop  in  the  cup  of 
her  bitterness  might  have  turned  her  poor 
racked  brain,  and  sent  the  disobedient 
daughter  unprepared  to  her  last  account 

Oh!  Almighty  Father,  may  she  yet 
atone,  if  not  by  her  weary  punishment, 
yet  by  acts  of  duty  rendered  where  they 
have  long  been  due!  But  her  father's 
hard  heart,  that  must  be  vanquished,  to 
afford  her  the  opportunity.  Alas!  how 
the  influences  of  the  spirit  of  mercy  are 
needed  in  this  earth  of  ours !  Yet  it  is 
fitting,  and  a  part  of  the  wise  designs  of 
the  Creator,  that  the  sinning  should  like- 
wise be  the  suffering,  even  in  this  world. 

Again  we  shift  our  scene.  This  time 
we  convey  our  reader  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  and  beg  him  to  observe,  in  a  neat 
room  behind  a  small  linen-draper's  shop, 
the  shutters  of  which  last  are  closed,  a 
husband  and  wife,  who  sit  opposite  each 
other  in  mournful  silence.  At  length 
the  husband  speaks. 

'One  poor  two  hundred  pounds  would 
have  got  me  out  of  my  present  difficulties, 
and  preserved  my  credit  until  I  could  re- 
duce the  business,  or  commence  another 
and  a  safer  one.  And  he  refuses!  he 
who  has  thousands  lying  at  his  bank^s! 
Why,  my  failure  itself  is  entirely  his  £EUilt.' 
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'  I  have  heard  you  say  so  before,  my 
ove,'  remarked  the  wife.  *  I  know,  and 
^an  bear  testimony,  at  any  rate,  that  it 
s  no  want  of  industry  on  your  part,  or  ^f 
economy  on  mine,  that  has  caused  you  to 
jonae  to  a  stand-still.  But  explain  to 
cae  exactly  how  it  is  your  brother's  fault, 
BIS  Vou  say.  I  believe  he  set  you  up  with 
the  kindest  intentions.' 

'  So  he  did,  Emily;  at  least  wo  will 
give  him  credit  for  assisting  me  for  my 
o\vii  sake,  and  not  merely  because  I  be- 
longed to  the  family.  But  this  is  how  it 
is.  A  kindness  half  done  had  frequently 
better  be  left  undone.  When  Ralph 
saddled  me  with  this  concern,  he  gave 
me  no  capital  to  carry  it  on  with,  though 
lie  well  knew  I  had  little  or  nothing  left 
of  my  own.  Without  capital,  how  was 
I  to  buy  in  the  stock-in-trade?  When 
customers  inquired  for  this  thing  or  the 
other,  it  was  frequently  wanting.  Of 
course  they  soon  got  tired,  and  went 
^vhere  they  were  sure  of  procuring  what 
they  wanted.* 

*  And  that,  Thomas,  you  consider  the 
sole  cause  of  your  failure  1  * 

*  Of  course,  Emily.  The  shop  is  in  an 
excellent  situation;  the  business  an  old- 
established  one.  I  spared  no  effort  to 
keep  it  together,  and  with  a  thousand,  or 
even  five  hundred  pounds,  to  turn  over 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  I  know  I  could 
have  made  it  more  than  answer.* 

'  Well,*  said  his  wife,  *  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  submission.  When  do  the 
creditors  meet?* 

*  Mamma!  mamma!  are  we  not  to  go 
to  school  any  more?*  interrupted  a  rosy 
little  boy  and  girl,  bursting  breathlessly 
in.     *  Aunt  Mary  says  so.* 

*  It  is  too  true,  my  dears,'  replied  their 
fond  mother,  gazing  sorrowfully  upon 
them. 

*  Why  do  you  say,  *Uoo  true,**  mamma, 
and  with  that  mournful  voice,  too?*  in- 
quired the  little  Emily. '  *  Wf  are  glcut, 
are  we  not,  Ralph?* 

*  Oh,  yes,  yes !  *  answered  the  little  boy, 
dancing  about  the  room  for  joy. 

*My  darlings,  come  hither,*  said  their 
mother,  and  her  grave  tone  this  time 
made  some  impression  upon  them.  *I 
must  make  you  understand  how  it  is  that 
you  are  not  to  go  to  school  any  longer, 
and  then  you  wiU  not  be  so  very  glad.* 

So  they  came  about  her  chair,  and  she 
lifted  little  Ralph  on  to  her  knee,  and 
making  Emily  sit  at  her  feet,  she  told 
them  how  thdr  father  had  become  very 


poor;  and  that,  carefully  as  they  had 
lived,  they  were  now  obliged  to  be  much 
more  careful. 

'  Then,  will  my  father  keep  a  shop  ?  * 
asked  Emily,  who  had  always  been  very 
proud  of  the  decked-out  windows,  and 
thought  a  shopkeeper  rather  a  grand 
personage. 

*  No,  my  love,  we  are  going  to  remove 
from  this  house  and  shop.  We  shall 
live  in  a  very  tiny  house;  and  your 
father  will  go  as  an  assistant  into  an* 
other  man's  shop.* 

*  0  dear,  dear,*  said  Emily,  *  I  am  very 
sorry.* 

*  But  I  am  glad,*  persisted  little  Ralph, 
*  because  I  shall  have  no  more  nasty 
lessons  to  learn.* 

*Do  not  flatter  yourself,  Ralph,*  re- 
plied his  mother;  *you  will  still  have 
lessons  to  learn.  The  only  difference 
wiir  be,  that  you  will  say  them  to  me,  in- 
stead of  to  Miss  Woods.* 

The  children  retired  into  a  corner,  and 
talked  over  this  wonderful  news  in  low 
voices,  while  their  mother  prepared  tea; 
for  she  had  already  dismissed  the  little 
maid-of-all-work  who  had  been  wont 
to  share  her  labours.  Then,  when  all 
was  ready,  the  family  assembled  quietly 
round  the  table.  The  children  ate  with 
their  usual  appetite,  and  a  mirthful  word 
or  laugh  would  occasionally  break  out, 
notwithstanding  the  shade  of  gloom  which 
the  manntir  of  their  parents  threw  upon 
them.  Mrs  Curling  poured  out  a  cup  of 
tea  for  her  husband,  which  he  drank  al- 
most unconsciously,  but  tasted  no  food. 
She  herself  took  nothing. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  joy-bells 
filled  the  frozen  atmosphere  with  music, 
and  people  hurried  to  and  fro,  making 
their  purchases;  but  the  bankrupt's  shop 
remained  dark  and  joyless,  and  in  the 
neat  parlour  behind,  the  parents,  theur 
little  ones  soundly  asleep  in  their  beds 
above,  sat  together  over  the  waning 
fire,  and  imagined  all  manner  of  dismal 
objects  in  its  red  recesses.  Yet  it  was  a 
night  on  which  the  general  world  is  glad 
•—it  was  Christmas  Eve ! 

Yes,  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  on 
such  an  occasion  there  was  wont  to  be, 
year  after  year,  a  well-spread  dinner-table 
at  Ralph  Curling's,  graced  by  the  presence 
of  one  or  two  old  friends,  whose  worldly 
wisdom  and  dry  humour  rendered  them 
especially  acceptable  to  its  master.  But 
where  were  they  to-night?  and  where 
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were  pale  Mrs  Curling  and  kind  little 
Charlotte  1  and,  above  all,  where  was  the 
little  old  man  with  the  velvet  skull-cap 
and  the  blue  goggles,  who  had,  for  some 
thirty  years  back,  never  been  missing 
from  his  easy-chair  in  the  dining-room 
at  this  hour  ?  Where  was  he  1  In  his 
own  chamber,  stretched  almost  senseless 
on  his  luxurious  bed,  his  gentle  wife 
weeping  bitterly  beside  him;  and  ser- 
yants  came  and  went  softly;  and  the 
doctor  was  summoned,  lest  the  attack 
should  prove  one  of  apoplexy  or  paraly- 
sis; and  all  was  confusion  and  dismay  in 
that  comfortable  suburban  mansion.  As 
for  poor  little  Charlotte,  she  too  lay  pro- 
strate on  her  bed  in  her  own  apartment, 
for  her  weakly  frame  could  ill  sustain  the 
shock  that  had  overtaken  the  family. 

And  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  Have  the 
rich  man's  possessions  melted  away  from 
his  tight  grasp,  leaving  him  in  a  far  Worse 
position  than  those  on  whom  his  stem 
missives  and  unrelenting  dealings  have 
fallen  this  day  like  a  blight  ?  Is  he  be- 
come a  beggared  bankrupt  in  his  frail  old 
age,  after  some  twenty  or  thirty  years* 
enjoyment  of  hard-earned  luxury  ?  Alas ! 
no.  A  mere  worldly  trial,  the  loss  of  a 
little  of  the  shining  dust  which  plays  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  drama  of  life, 
might  have  rendered  the  man  frantic,  de- 
spairing, mad;  but  would  never  have 
prostrated  him  in  the  speechless  agony 
that  now  froze  his  blood.  In  this  world- 
hardened  and  generally  unsympathising 
heart,  there  yet  existed  an  unsuspected 
comer,  where  lingered  the  sole  remaining 
tenderness  of  the  man's  nature;  and  this 
secret  tendemess  it  was  which  had  now,  by 
the  all-wise  dispensations  of  Providence, 
been  converted  into  a  fountain  of  anguish. 

Let  us,  however,  no  longer  deal  in  pa- 
rables, but  carry  our  reader  back  with  us 
to  the  luncheon  hour  at  Mr  Curling's,  on 
this  same  Christmas  Eve.  The  slight 
meal  was  spread  in  the  dining-room,  and 
Mr  Curling  sat  in  his  usual  easy-chair, 
the  blue  goggles  more  lively  than  usual, 
and  the  whole  man  pleasanter,  and  less 
critical.  The  truth  was,  he  wad  pleased 
with  hijpself.  Be  had  succeeded  in  over- 
coming certain  half-perceptible,  and  whol- 
ly-amazing, twinges  of  heart  or  conscience, 
relative  to  his  daughter  Annie ;  which  he 
called  weaknesses,  but  which  others  might 
have  considered  gleams  of  a  better  nature, 
or  a  very  allowable  remnant  of  paternal 
affection  for  the  erring  one.  However 
that  might  be,  Ralph  had  got  rid  of  the 


suspicious  emotions  in  a  maimer  pecufiar 
to  himself,  and  was  rejoicing  in  his  re- 
newed liberty  of  mind ;  so  that  he  e?ea 
dpigned  to  be  fEicetious,  in  a  stif^  dry  sort 
of  way,  with  little  Charlotte,  sitting  near 
her  mother  at  the  opposite  side  of  1^ 
table.  The  fire  blazed  cheerftilly;  Mn 
Curling's  pet  canary  twittered  in  his  gUded 
cage  in  the  large  bay-window,  and  peered 
through  the  plate-glass  window  panes  at 
two  or  three  sooty  suburban  spanxnrg, 
that  hopped  hither  and  thither  on  the 
half-melted  snow  of  the  lawn  outside, 
leaving  the  prints  of  their  tiny  daws  oa. 
its  surface.  Said  canary  to  himself  as 
many  of  our  convicted  felons  mi^t  saj 
to  the  honest  working  man,  *  I  am  better 
off  than  you,  though  I  am  in  prison,  and 
you  are  free;'  and  forthwith  he  nibbled  his 
rape-seed,  and  sipped  his  fresh  water  friHn 
the  crystal  bottle,  with  increased  gusto, 
and  carolled  a  sudden  snatch  o£  shiilljr 
song;  But  Mr  Curling  could  not  suffer 
this  in  his  dignified  presence,  and  he  sig- 
nified as  much  to  his  wife;  who  rose  to 
throw  her  pocket-handkerchief  over  the 
cage,  thus  silencing  the  noisy  songster. 
As  she  did  this,  she  caught  sighjt  of  tiie 
postman  coming  in  at  the  gate. 

Oh!  penny-postman,  liveried  servant  of 
that  mighty  abstraction,  Her  Majesty's 
mail,  how  often,  when  in  great  susp^ise 
waiting  for  an  important  letter,  have  we 
in  our  youthful  fantasies  wished  you  en- 
dued with  bells,  that  we  might  at  least 
know  when  you  were  in  our  neighbour- 
hood! And  were  it  hkewise  well,  oh 
postman !  if  you  carried  that  matter-of- 
fact,  commonplace  visage  of  yours,  ac- 
cording to  a  prescient  instinct  that  we 
suspect  you  to  possess  as  to  the  contents 
of  that  fateful  budget  in  your  hand,  that 
one  might  form  a  cursory  guess  whether 
it  contain  news  that  will  plea^  or  freeze 
us,  set  us  dancing  with  pleasure,  or  drive 
us  frantic  with  wo  or  disappointment! 
Oh  postman !  such  a  sympathetic  counte- 
nance would  sometimes  be  a  kindly  warn- 
ing, preventing  the  flood  of  joy  or  misery 
from  too  sudden  and  overwhelming  an 
invasion  of  our  frail  human  faculties. 

Mrs  Curling  remained  standing  at  the 
window  for  some  moments,  perhaps  think- 
ing somewhat  in  the  above  strain.  At 
any  rate  she  had  fallen  into  a  short  but 
deep  reverie;  hearing,  as  in  a  dream,  the 
postman's  ring,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
servant  with  letters.  She  was  aroused  by 
a  terrified  exdamation  from  Charlotte, 
and  turned  just  in  time  to  see  her  hu&- 
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>£t]:id  fEtllmg  from  his  chair,  while  an  open 
et'ter,  with  an  enclosure,  lay  on  the  table 
>efbre  him.  So  much  she  unconsciously 
i-oted  as  she  sprang  towards  him,  hur- 
riedly desiring  Charlotte,  who  sat  as  if 
petrified,  to  ring  the  bell  for  assistance. 

When  the  stricken  man  had  been  car- 
ried to  his  bed,  and  everything  done  for 
hira  that  duty  and  affection  could  sug- 
gest, Mrs  Curling  remembered  the  letter, 
and  sought  in  it  the  cause  of  this  myste- 
rious attack.  Alas !  it  was  quickly  evi- 
dent. The  wafer  (for  it  was  an  Indian 
letter)  was  black ;  the  handwriting  that 
of  a  stranger.  Mr  Curling's  only  son  had 
perished,  not  on  the  glorious  battle-field, 
but  in  his  bed,  of  a  fever  caught  while  . 
attending  a  fellow-officer;  who,  in  his  turn, 
nursed  the  generous  youth  who  had  sacri- 
ficed his  life  for  him,  and  now  broke,  as 
gently  as  might  be,  the  shock  to  his 
mourning  family.  But,  kindly  as  this. 
was  done,  it  was  too  much  for  the  father, 
"Who  had  bestowed  the  whole  strength  of 
liis  aflfection  upon  one  cherished  idol. 

The  Great  Father,  with  a  knidly  pur- 
pose, smites  us  in  our  idols;  there  is  no 
use  in  disguising  the  fact.  How  other- 
wise could  the  hard,  cold  natures  of  men 
like  this  Ralph  Curling,  be  broken  up 
sufficiently  to  receive  the  dews  from 
heaven,  and  the  seed  of  the  Word,  that 
so  they  may,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  1 

The  evening  came;  the  half-melted 
snow  crisped  as  the  night  set  in,  intensely 
brilliant  with  a  frosty  starlight,  and  a 
broad  full  moon,  that  hung  forth  in 
bold  relief  like  a  golden  lamp  in  the 
indigo  sky.  The  devout  of  various  sects 
hurried  to  church  or  chapel ;  the  thought- 
less and  the  poor  made  their  late  mar- 
ketings for  the  morrow's  feasting.  The 
joy-bells  rang  out  in  this  town  also,  and 
the  deserted  Annie  heard  them  in  her 
far  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  widower 
in  Denton  Street  heard  them,  as  he  sat 
desolate-hearted  beside  his  convalescent 
children.  Ralph  Curling  also  heard  them 
from  the  little  church  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, for  sense  and  memory  had  returned 
with  twilight,  though  his  left  side  was 
partially  paralysed.  But  to  him  they 
sounded  like  a  funeral  peal. 

*  Sarah,'  he  said  to  his  wife,  in  imper- 
fect accents — ^he  had  scarcely  ever  called 
her  by  her  Christian  name — '  Sarah,  that 
letter  enclosed  in  the  other,  read  it  now.' 
Mrs  Curling  took  it  from  her  pocket ; 
the  seal  was  yet  unbroken,  and  the  super- 


scription, *  For  my  dear  father,  with  speed,' 
was  in  his  handwriting  who  should  never 
more  take  pen  in  hand.  It  was  like  a 
missive  from  the  grave. 

'Are  you  sure  you  can  bear  it,  my  dear? ' 
she  said,  gently,  bending  over  her  hus- 
band's pillow. 

He  turned  his  face  away,  and  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  bony  hand. 

'  Read — ^read,'  he  repeated,  with  a  husky 
voice. 

She  obeyed.  The  letter  was  short,  and 
written  with  a  faltering  pen,  and  here 
and  there  was  an  almost  illegible  line,  as 
if  the  writer's  scanty  remnant  of  strength 
had  failed  him.  Meanwhile,  the  chime 
of  the  bells  mingled  with  her  voice,  and 
filled  up  the  pauses. 

'My  beloved  father, — From  my  bed 
of  death  I  write  this,  at  intervals  as  I 
have  strength,  and  Grey  will  see  that  it 
is  sent  to  you.  I  am  going  fast,  but  I 
thank  God  that  he  has  restored  my  rea- 
son to  pen  my  last  farewell  to  you.  My 
dear  father,  I  have  not  been  all  that  I 
ought  to  have  been,  but  my  heavenly 
Parent  has  forgiven  my  sins,  for  my 
Saviour's  sake,  and  is  now  my  guide  and 
support  in  this  awful  hour.  Oh !  father, 
make  him  yours.  Not  all  the  gold  that 
you  have  heaped  will  give  you  one  mo- 
ment's pleasure,  in  such  an  hour  as  this. 
My  father,  kind  and  indulgent  as  you 
have  ever  been  to  me,  I  have  noticed 
that  you  are  hard  to  other  people.  Per- 
mit me,  now  standing  in  the  light  of  eter- 
nity, with  the  portals  of  the  other  world 
already  opening  to  receive  me,  to  remind 
you  that  charity  is  above  all  things,  that 
"  Love  is  the  fulfilling  erf  the  law."  Oh ! 
my  father,  my  beloved  father,  be  merci- 
ful, be  pitiful,  and  entreat  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  enlighten  your  soul,  that  you 
may  discern  the  things  that  belong  to 
your  eternal  peace.  Praying  that  the 
grace  of  the  Saviour  may  rest  upon  you, 
with  kindest  love  to  my  good,  unknown 
mother,  and  my  dear  little  sister  Char- 
lotte, your  ever  affectionate,  though  dying 
son,  Charles  Cijkling*' 

'  P.S. — Annie,  father,  poor  disobedient 
Annie,  I  fear  she  will  be  in  trouble.  For- 
give her,  father,  as  you  hope  to  be  for- 
given.   It  is  my  last  request.' 

Mrs  Curling's  gentle  face  was  almost 
drowned  in  tears  as  she  concluded.  Her 
husband  made  no  other  comment  than  a 
deep  groan,  that  seemed  wrung  as  it  were 
from  the  anguish  of  his  spirit.  For 
awhile  he  lay  quite  still,  then,  extending 
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his  band,  and  muttering,  *  Give  me  the 
letter,*  he  placed  it  beneath  his  pillow; 
and  again  turning  bis  face  to  the  wall, 
remained  motionless  for  many  hours. 

Tbese  deatb-bed  warnings,  perhaps, 
rarely  work  any  pennanent  good.  In 
some  instances,  however,  they  are  blessed, 
and  reach  their  mark  in  the  heart's  coi*e, 
dividing  asunder  the  mass  of  old  sins  like 
a  two-odged  sword,  stirring  them  up  to 
be  repented  of,  and.  causing  a  vital  change 
in  the  whole  life  thereafter.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Ralph  Curling.  The  gentle, 
respectful  hints  and  admonitions  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  tempered  as  fhej  wore 
with  the  utmost  filial  affection,  rankled 
in  the  old  man's  spirit  like  barbed  arrows, 
and  worked  silently  there  during  several 
days  of  sickness  and  anguish.  Mean- 
while the  sale  in  Denton  Street  had  been 
postponed,  for  want  of  further  instruc- 
tions. Annie  still  shut  herself  up  with 
her  grief,  subsisting  on  her  father's  chur- 
lishly-bestowed bounty;  which,  indeed, 
was  scarcely  yet  diminished,  for  the  sick 
at  heart  have  little  care  for  needful  food. 
In  the  neighbouring  town,  Thomas  Cur- 
ling and  his  patient  wife  were  much  in 
the  same  position  as  when  we  saw  them 
last,  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
creditors  being  yet  undecided;  while  little 
Emily  and  Ralph,  notwithstanding  theur 
parents'  sadness,  revelled  in  their  un- 
wonted liberty.  So  the  days  elapsed ;  and 
now  it  was  the  morning  of  New  Year's 
Eve. 

Mr  Curling  had  passed  a  calm  night, 
sleeping  soundly  at  intervals.  His  wife 
was  surprised,  when  she  came  to  his  bed- 
side after  breakfast,  to  mark  the  vivacity 
of  his  eye,  the  revivification  of  the  whole 
man,  scarcely  compatible  with  the  fact  of 
his  recent  seizure.  She  almost  suspected 
some  access  of  fever.  Yet  his  skin  was 
cool,  though  his  pulses  bounded  like  those 
of  youth. 

*  Sarah,'  he  said,  as  she  stood  looking 
wonderingly  upon  him,  *  are  you  at  liberty 
to  help  me  to  dress  1     I  must  get  up.* 

*  My  love,'  she  replied,  uneasily,  for  this 
request  alarmed  her,  *  you  know  the  doc- 
tor said  that  perhaps  it  would  be  another 
week  before  you  would  be  able  to  rise 
with  safety.  You  ought  not  to  think  of 
it,  indeed.' 

*  Sarah,  do  not  attempt  to  preyent  me. 
I  have  work  to  do,  I  have  business  to 
see  after,  that  requires  my  personal  atten- 
tion,'added  Mr  Curling,  decidedly.  Seeing 
that  his  wife  still  hesitated,  *  If  you  wiU 


not  assist  me  to  dreai,  I  shall  be  oofr- 
pelled  to  ring  foiv  Jcseph  to  do  so.' 

*  No,  no,  I  would  rath^  attend  to  yoa 
myself,'  replied  Mrs  Curling,  perceivBg 
that  the  sick  man  would  not  be  deterred 
from  his  rash  design,  as  she  considered  it. 
She  accordingly  helped  him  to  array  him- 
self, and  having  brought  him  warm  water 
to  bathe  his  face  and  hands,  placed  bia 
comfortably  in  his  easy*K;hair  by  the  fire. 

The  Venetian  window-blind  wa«  par- 
tially raised,  and  the  .wintry  sunshine 
filled  the  room  with  a  subdued  \mj 
lustre.  The  small  birds  twittered  thdr 
remembrance  of  the  last  spring-tide,  w 
their  hope  for  that  which  was  hidden  in 
.  the  coming  months.  Conspicuous  amoi^ 
them  was  a  robin,  who,  perched  on  a 
branch  of  the  leafless  pear-tree  benea^ 
the  window,  carolled  a  lively  ditty,  tdl- 
ing  of  crumbs  and  cheerfulness;  and  ei&j- 
thing  testified  that  this  was  one  of  those 
sweet  winter  days  with  which  we  are 
sometimes  favoured,  and  which  unite  the 
mildness  of  early  spring  with  the  poi- 
siveness  of  the  fading  autumn.  Mr  Cur- 
ling sat  by  the  crackling  fire  for  some 
time  in  silence,  then  turned  to  his  w2^ 
who  was  quietly  working  at  a  small  taUe 
near  him. 

*  It  is  a  beautiful  day,  Sarah,  is  it  not  1 
almost  like  April.' 

*  Yes,  my  dear,'  she  replied,  without 
looking  up  from  her  work. 

'Have  you  my  glasses  there?' 
She  handed  them  to  him.  He  had 
already  put  on  his  velvet  cap,  and  looked 
much  like  his  former  self,  save  that  there 
was  a  slight  alteration  of  countenance, 
but  so  general  and  undefinable,  that  you 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  say  in  what 
t^e  change  consisted. 

*  I  cannot  quite  manage  these  glasses 
with  this  awkward  hand.  Thank  you, 
my  dear,  that  will  do.  And  now,  Sarah,' 
he  continued,  *  I  am  about  to  make  what 
you  will  consider  a  most  extraordinary 
request.  You  must  be  so  good  as  to 
ring  the  bell,  and  give  orders  for  the  car- 
riage to  be  brought  round.' 

*  Not  to  take  you  out,  my  dear,  dear 
husbaiid,'  exclaimed  Mrs  Curling,  sur- 
prised out  of  her  ordinary  timidity  of 
language,  and  looking  really  distressed. 
*  Indeed,  you  are  too  imprudent.' 

Mr  Curling  took  her  hand,  a  thing  he 
had  never  done  since  the  days  of  their 
reserved  courtship. 

*  Sarah,'  he  said,  in  a  gentle  tone,  so 
gentle  that  &^  looked  in  his  &ce  to  see 
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r  xti  were  really  he,  *  I  am  not  mad,  as 
''oix  may  suspect.  But  for  this  poor  help- 
oss  hand  and  arm,  and  some  remaining 
iv^akness,  I  am  not  even  ill.  But  I  have 
^oxumands  to  execute  that  I  dare  not  dis- 
:>\:>ey;  and  you  know,'  he  added,  after  a 
slight  pause,  as  of  partial  embarrassment, 
*  vre  must  work  while  it  is  called  to-day, 
Oease  to  oppose  me,  therefore,  and  do  as 
X  liave  said.' 

His  wife  had  intelligence  enough  to 
I>elrceive  that  some  wonderful  change  had 
passed  over  the  once  hard,  keen  old  man. 
^  prophetic  gleam  even  of  his  intention 
slione  through  her  woman's  perception, 
and  she  hastened  to  obey  his  behests. 
The  carriage  was  brouglit  round,  and  into 
it  he  got,  warmly  clothed  in  a  greatcoat 
and  sundry  furs  and  wrappers.    Mrs  Cur- 
ling followed,  having,  at  his  particular  re- 
quest, attired  herself  to  accompany  him. 
*My  dear,'  he  said,  'desire  Joseph  to 
drive  to  Denton  Street.' 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  poor  tenant 
in  Denton  Street  was  sitting  by  himself 
in  his  little  parlour,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands,  and  crying  like  a  child.  He  was 
still  in  this  position  when  his  mother  re- 
turned from  her  small  weekly  market- 
ing. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  James?'  she  asked, 
despondingly,  as  she  seated  herself  wearily 
on  the  old  sofa  near  him.  '  What  fresh 
trouble  has  befallen  us  now  1  Where  are 
the  children  1'  she  continued,  her  mind 
-recurring  to  them  as  the  possible  cause  of 
grief. 

*  They  are  in  the  kitchen,'  replied  her 
son,  lifting  up  his  head,  and  exhibiting  a 
countenance  that  completely  puzzled  his 
mother.  She  could  almost  have  fancied 
that  his  emotion  had  nothing  so  very 
painful  in  it  after  all,  but  that  she  believed 
joy  to  be  an  unlikely  guest  to  cross  their 
threshold. 

*  No  fresh  trouble,  mother,'  he  replied 
to  her  puzzled  look.  *  I  will  tell  you  all 
as  soon  as  I  can.  Mary  and  Jemmy, 
though,  could  explain  it  better  and 
quicker,  so  please  go  and  ask  them,  for  I 
declare  it  has  made  a  complete  baby  of 
me.' 

'  I  will  call  them  here,'  said  his  mother; 
'we  can't  talk  before  that  surly  man;  I 
wish  all  was  over,  Jamos,  and  we  were 
removed,  if  only  to  get  rid  (rf  him  sitting 
there.' 
'  Mother,  he  is  there  no  longer.' 
'  My  son,  what  do  you  mean  ?' 


'I  mean  what  I  say,  mother;  he  is 
there  no  longer.  Look  at  this!'  And 
with  a  kind  of  solemn  joy,  the  poor  man 
took  a  paper  from  a  blank  envelope  that 
lay  before  him  on  the  table,  and  placed  it 
in  his  mother's  hands.  It  was  a  cheque 
for  a  hundred  pounds. 

'But — but  — '  stammered  the  old 
woman,  gazing  helplessly  upon  it,  'I 
don't  understand.  "  Ralph  Curling,"  that 
is  your  hard  landlord,  James.' 

'Hard  no  longer,  mother,  but  the 
kindest,  the  best  friend ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  his  manner  is  a  little  stiff.' 

There  was  no  need  to  call  the  children. 
Their  father,  now  that  he  was  fairly 
launched  into  his  subject,  described  the 
events  of  the  last  hour  with  a  certain  sort 
of  eloquence,  inspired  by  intense  feeling. 
How  he  had  been  startled  and  somewhat 
alarmed  by  the  stopping  of  a  handsome 
carriage  at  his  humble  door;  how  Mr 
Curling  had  stepped  out  of  it  and  entered 
the  house,  accompanied  by  a  pretty,  but 
pale  and  timid-looking  lady,  whom  he  in- 
troduced as  his  wife.  How,  with  a  far 
kinder  manner  than  his  tenant  had  sup- 
posed could  ever  belong  to  him,  the 
gentleman  had  made  minute  inquiries 
into  the  poor  man's  circumstances,  and 
finding  his  statement  corroborated  by  the 
artless  replies  of  the  children,  and  that 
his  poverty  was  no  fault  of  his,  but  to  bo 
attributed  to  a  series  of  circumstances 
over  which  ho  had  no  control,  had  not 
only  dismissed  the  bailiff,  and  agreed  to 
forgive  him  his  arrears  of  rent  until  better 
times,  but  had  even  offered  to  lend  him  a 
hundred  pounds,  at  four  per  cent,  interest, 
to  enable  him  to  open  a  small  shop,  as  a 
fancy  stationer. 

'  I  told  him,  mother,  that  I  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  business,  and  was  sure 
I  could  make  it  answer,  so  we  arranged 
that  I  should  immediately  take  that  small 
shop  at  the  comer  of  Cross  Street.  And 
you  and  Mary,  mother,  shall  knit  some 
of  those  jimcrack  things  in  Berlin  wool, 
and  put  them  in  the  windows.  We  will 
be  sure  to  make  it  out,  somehow — ^won't 
we,  mother?' 

'  Thank  the  Lord,  my  son,  for  all  his 
mercies,'  ejaculated  the  pious  old  woman. 
'He  has  seen  your  upright  intentions, 
and  though  he  ha§  tried  you  sorely,  it  was 
but  to  make  your  reward  the  greater.  If 
our  poor  Elizabeth  could  but  have  lived 
to  behold  this  day  I' 

'Ah!  mother '' 
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An  hour  later  still,  aiid  Annie  was  sit- 
ting in  her  mean  room,  but  not  now  alone. 
Kind  little  Charlotte  was  there  with  her, 
seated  close  by  her  side;  her  transparent 
cheeks  wet  with  tears,  through  which  a 
smile  was  struggling,  and  her  fond  arms 
wound  round  her  sorrowful,  but  no  longer 
despairing  sister.  For  Charlotte  had  been 
sent  thither  as  the  bearer  of  a  note,  full 
of  affection  and  kindness,  though  couched 
somewhat  in  the  dry  style  that  was  a 
second  nature  with  Mr  Curling,  and  not 
easily  to  be  altered  by  any  change  of  feel- 
ing. So  all  was  harmony  now,  and  Annie 
was  to  pack  up  her  poor  apparel  and  go 
with  Charlotte  in  the  carriage  which  was 
to  be  sent  for  them,  to  spend  the  New 
Yearns  Eve,  and  many  more  thereafter,  in 
the  sheltered  retreat  of  her  old  home. 

No  longer  sallow,  dishevelled,  almost 
ugly  Annie.  A  tinge  of -colour  beautifies 
her  oval  cheek;  her  brown  hair  has  been 
gathered  up  and  smoothed  by  the  dex- 
terous hand  of  her  young  sister;  her  dark 
eyes  brighten  and  soften  beneath  the  in- 
fluence of  kindness. 

Oh!  who  would  not  be  kind?  Ye  who 
are  severe  in  judgment,  intent  on  rectify- 
ing the  errors  of  your  weaker  brethren 
and  sisters,  by  what  you  consider  a  just 
reprehension  of  their  sins,  permit  the  due 
influence  of  those  twin  angels  of  God, 
Love  and  Pity,  in  your  indurated  bosoms, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  what 
a  parpiise  will  spring  up  there,  a  paradise 
from  whose  shining  gates  shaJl  flow  out 
upon  all  the  world,  harmonising  and 
cheering  rays  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

So  Annie  gathered  up  her  scanty 
remnant  of  clothing,  and  her  few  little 
relics  of  early  wedding-days,  before  the 
illusion  of  the  courtship  and  honeymoon 
had  been  proved  over  and  over  again  to 
be  a  bad  delusive  cheat.  Then  she 
stepped  into  the  next  street,  laden  with 
the  remainder  of  her  provisions,  and  gave 
them  to  a  poor  hard-working  widow 
woman,  for  a  new-year's  feast  for  her  seven 
hungry  children.  And  so,  extinguishing 
the  tiny  fire,  closing  the  shutters,  and  draw- 
ing down  the  blinds,  the  sisters  went  out 
and  locked  the  door,  feeling  as  if  a  wo  had 
been  left  behind,  and  locked  into  the  dark 
and  solitary  house. 

The  unconscious  hours  roll  on,  unknow- 
ing that  their  midnight  hush  witnesses 
the  obsequies  of  the  weary  Old  Year,  and 
the  installation  of  his  hope-fraught  suc- 
cessor, in  another  twelve  months  to  lay 


his  disappointed  head  as  wearily  downia  | 
the  cold  grave  of  the  past.  Ho¥  many  | 
wishes,  and  anticipations,  and  fears,  and, 
above  all,  resolutions,  that  t€«selated  | 
pavement  of  the  abyss,  have  their  ori^  , 
with  the  birth-day  of  each  new  year!       I 

*  We  shall  do  better  this  year,  pkase 
God,  than  we  did  the  last.  This  year 
will,  I  hope,  see  my  family  all  settled  and 
doing  for  themselves.  It  is  hkely  to  be 
a  bad  year  for  the  poor,  God  help  them! 
With  this  new  year  I  begin  a  new  life, 
according  to  my  solemn  resolutions;  the 
Lord  enable  me  to  keep  them!'  Such 
are  the  thoughts  of  hearts  that  shall  be 
cold  ere  its  close,  or  shall  live  to  see  their 
hopes,  fears,  anticipations,  resolutions, 
frustrated  or  made  void  by  the  force  of 
circumstances.  But  let  us  cease  to  deal 
with  generalities,  and  take  a  peep  at 
Ralph  Curling's  comfortable  dining-room, 
at  the  usual  hour  for  our  visit  thereto. 

Mr  Curling  himself  is  there,  seated  in 
his  easy-chair;  for,  though  compelled  to 
retire  to  bed  after  his  benevolent  exertions 
of  yesterday,  he  rallied  in  time  to  join  the 
company  after  dinner,  on  this  new  year's 
day.  He  is  in  deep  mourning,  of  course, 
as  are  all  the  rest,  ani  wears  his  invari- 
able blue  goggles  and  velvet  skull-cap. 
But  there  is  no  peering  of  hard  suspicious 
eyes  beneath  tlie  glasses,  or  hasty  ques- 
tioning about  the  merest  trifle,  or  peevish 
tossing  to  and  fro  on  his  chair,  as  if  the 
cushions  were  bestudded  with  thorns 
plucked  from  mammon's  uneasy  crown. 
Instead,  is  visible  a  melancholy  calm  of 
demeanour,  for  the  old  man's  thought* 
are  ever  near  his  son's  grave  in  the  far 
tropical  country;  and  an  occasional  ray 
of  benevolence,  as  the  softened  eyes  rest  on 
one  or  another  of  the  suffering  ones  with 
whom  his  awakened  conscience  has  made 
its  own  peace.  Mrs  Curling  has  relm- 
quished  her  usual  seat  opposite,  and  sits 
beside  him,  for  his  helplessness  requires 
her  aid,  and  better  days  than  those  of 
their  early  marriage  are  established  be- 
tween them.  Annie  occupies  her  step- 
mother's old  place,  and  Charlotte  clings 
closely  to  her,  admiring  how  changed  she 
is  from  the  Annie  she  found  her  onJ/ 
yesterday.  Thomas  Curling,  his  wife,  and 
their  two  children— the  latter  full  of  awe 
at  the  grandeur,  as  they  think  it,  oi&ferj- 
thing  in  their  rich  uncle's  house — ^fill  up 
the  remainder  of  the  seats  at  the  table. 

Necessarily  there  was  nothing  of  a  gay 
tone  in  this  family  re-union,  taking  place 
as  it  did  in  a  house  of  mourning.   But 
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In.  ope,  and  forgiveness,  and  mutual  good- 
"^-v^ill  were  there;  the  brothers  did  justice 
"fco  each  other's  better  qualities;  and  Annie 
:f<elt  in  her  penitent  soul,  for  the  first  time, 
liow  gravely  she  had  sinned  in  slighting 
•tlie  paternal  blessing  upon  her  youthful 
clioice. 

'  It  was  my  conduct,  doubtless,'  she 
"tliought,  and  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek, 
"which  Charlotte,  in  her  loving  scrutiny 
remarking,  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
absent  traitor — *it  was  my  conduct  that 
rendered  my  father's  character  harder 
"than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  I 
ivas  his  eldest,  his  pride,  and  he  expected 
"that  I  should  have  been  his  joy.  My 
disobedience  and  poor  Edward's  folly 
soured  his  temper,  and  rendered  him  sus- 
picious of  every  one  about  him.' 

Perhaps  Annie  was  right.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  her  stolen  marriage  had  been 
a  great  blow  to  her  father;  and  when  men 
of  a  certain  rigidity  of  mind  are  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  of  one  human 
being  to  whom  they  have  implicitly 
trusted,  they  frequently  end  by  thinking 
uncharitably  of  all.  Let  children  beware 
of  violating  the  parental  confidence;  the 
consequences  of  an  obstinate  or  thought- 
less infringement  of  the  fifth  command- 
ment may  extend  even  into  eternity. 

The  pet  canary  twittered  cheerfully  as 
the  party  sat  over  their  dessert;  and 
Joseph  and  his  fellow-servants,  soberly 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  comfortable 
kitchen,  with  a  bottle  of  their  master's  old 
sherry,  and  a  handsome  cake,  specially  pre- 
sented to  them  by  Mrs  Curling  in  honour  of 
the  day,  chatted  together  pleasantly,  and 
marvelled  at  the  events  of  the  last  thir- 
ty-six hours. 

*  Master's  taking  a  strange  turn,'  re- 
marked Joseph.  *Only  think  of  him 
sending  me  with  his  compliments  and  a 
fine  goose  to  those  vulgar  folks  in  Denton 
Street.  I  wondered  when  him  and  Missus 
went  in  the  carriage  yesterday,  but  I 
didn't  think  of  him  treating  them  quiU 
as  if  they  was  his  equals.' 


*Ah!'  said  the  cook,  *it's  ever  since 
the  news  of  young  master's  death.  Losses 
and  sickness  soften  the  heart,  Joseph, 
and  subdue  the  spirit  wonderful.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  he  was  took  that  day; 
and  he's  been  mild  as  a  lamb  ever  since.' 

*  Well,  Pm  glad,'  said  the  housemaid, 
who  had  been  some  years  in  the  family. 
*  But  for  young  master's  death — and  he's 
gone  to  heaven,  if  ever  young  gentleman 
did — ^perhaps  Miss  Annie,  as  I  always 
calls  her,  married  though  she  be,  would 
not  this  day  be  sitting  with  the  rest  of 
them  ifi  her  own  father's  dining-room, 
bless  her  kind  heart  and  tidy  figure.  So 
it's  all  happened  for  the  best,  after  all.' 

It  was  not  only  Hannah  the  house- 
maid that  thought  thus.  As  the  little 
Curlings  went  to  rest,  at  an  unusually 
late  hour  for  them,  in  a  grand  bedstead 
all  hung  with  handsome  yellow  damask, 
and  ornamented  with  fringe  and  tassels, 
and  upon  a  thick  down  bed,  into  which 
they  sank  very  comfortably  that  cold 
winter's  night,  with  the  light  of  a  fire  to 
cheer  them  to  sleep,  Emily  whispered  to 
Ralph — she  had  scarcely  spoken  above 
her  breath  since  she  came  into  the  house 
— *  Do  you  know  papa's  going  to  keep  a 
shop  again  %  Mamma  says,  it  is  all  on 
account  of  poor  cousin  Charles's  death  in 
India  that  uncle  is  so  kind  to  us  all.  I 
am  glad,  Ralph;  aren't  you?' 

*No,'  grumbled  honest  little  Ralph. 
'  We  shall  have  to  go  to  school  again,  and 
learn  hard  lessons.' 

And  Thomas  Curling  said  to  his  wife, 
as  they  settled  themselves  to  sleep  in  the 
blue  bedroom  opposite — *Hdw  changed 
and  softened  my  brother  is!  Nothing 
but  the  death  of  my  poor  nephew  could 
have  effected  such  a  miracle.' 

*  The  Almighty  could  have  used  other 
means,  had  He  seen  fit,'  reverentially  re- 
plied Mrs  Curling.  *  But  doubly  blessed 
are  those  who,  not  content  with  doing 
all  the  good  they  can  in  their  lifetime, 
amend  the  world  even  in  the  act  of  leav- 
ing it!' 
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Yon  stream  goes  babbling  on  through  summer  woods, 

And  many  a  tree  its  trailing  foliage  dips; 
Faur  children  wander  out  to  seek  for  flowers, 

With  seas  of  laughter  rippling  round  their  lips. 
Bright  dreams,  uprising  in  their  spotless  souls, 

Qo  smiling  up  to  meet  the  patient  stars. 
When  cloudless  heaven,  with  all  its  golden  wealth, 

Like  silent  music  hangs  above  earth's  jars. 

The  wind  is  playing  round  the  brows  of  hills, 

Whose  sunlit  peaks  all  gleam  like  warriors'  helms; 
It  fondles  flowers  ne'er  seen  by  eye  of  man — 

Unbaptised  children  in  the  floral  realms. 
The  wcods  are  ringing  with  the  songs  of  birds — 

The  clear-toned  throstle,  and  the  cooing  dove. 
Whose  voices,  mingling,  shake  the  willing  air. 

And  make  a  little  parable  of  love ! 

Sweet  airs  of  summer  draw  the  clouds  aside. 

And  give  us  glimpses  of  blue  heavens,  as  mild 
As  when  wild  strains  of  music  in  the  night, 

Lift  up  the  slumbrous  eyelids  of  a  child ! 
There  is  a  gladness  in  the  heart  of  man, 

A  glow  of  health  on  cheeks  that  once  were  pale. 
When  fragrant  flowers  peep  out  from  sunny  bank% 

And  make' a  paradise  of  every  gale. 

II. 

I  heard  a  mother  curse  her  infant's  breath. 

And  saw  it  smile  an  answer  to  its  doom ; 
Saw  orphans  laughing  on  their  father's  grave; 

A  Bible  trampled  in  an  atheist's  room. 
And  in  my  heart  I  felt  a  holy  dread. 

And  through  my  soul  a  tremulous  shudder  ran. 
Lest  He  who  holds  the  lightning,  curbs  the  storm. 

Should  turn  His  wrathful  eye  on  sinful  man. 

I  saw  two  children  in  a  dismal  street. 

And  on  their  faces  hung  unearthly  glooms. 
For  Reason  wander'd  'mongst  their  vacant  words. 

Like  a  pale  mother  through  her  empty  rooms. 
I  tum'd  away  to  greet  a  laugliing  child. 

Lest  doubting  thoughts  should  in  that  hour  be  bom; 
For  unbelief  keeps  out  the  light  of  Truth, 

As  mountains  in  the  east  hold  back  the  mom. 

There  is  a  sadness  in  the  voice  of  manj 

A  wailing  in  the  murmurs  of  the  bee : 
There  is  a  death-like  stillness  on  the  earth; 

Strange,  hurried  whispers  steal  from  tree  to  tree. 
Sweet  flowers  that  came  to  earth  are  gone  again; 

The  birds  that  sang  so  well  are  silent  now; 
And  yon  dread  sea  is  dreaming  of  a  storm. 

With  mimic  calmness  on  its  treacherous  brow ! 
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I  saw  two  mothers  kiss  their  infants'  cheeks, 

Their  voices  rising  heavenward  with  God's  praise; 
The  babes  seem'd  holier  for  their  company, 

Like  Saturdays  that  bring  in  Sabbath  days ! 
I  pass'd  an  old  man,  weeping  o*er  a  grave; 

His  thoughts  had  wander'd  back  to  distant  years; 
And,  looking  up,  there  lay  upon  the  sky 

A  rainbow,  smiling  through  a  fringe  of  tears. 

*  *Tis  ever  thus,'  a  voice  within  me  said, 

While  crowding  thoughts  cried  out  for  ampler  robm; 
'  All  human  life  is  one  long  tale  of  joy, 

With  here  and  there  an  episode  of  gloom  I 
Shake  down  the  outworks  of  thy  sin-stain'd  home; 

See,  saintly  smiles  play  round  the  lips  of  care; 
And  rays  of  glory,  circling  round  the  soul. 

Proclaim  the  fniitfulness  of  earnest  prayer. 

Wind-scatter'd  seeds  are  lost  awhile  from  sight, 

Yet  soon  reveal  themselves  in  fragrant  flowers; 
And  birds  that  pass  us,  giving  forth  no  songs. 

But  rob  the  present  for  some  future  hours.' 
Strange  light  flash'd  through  me,  as  the  same  voice  said, 

*  God's  love  still  works  behind  all  seeming  frowns; 
The  tears  men  shed  on  earth,  with  patient  souls, 

Will  add  more  radiance  to  their  purchased  crowns.' 


COMETS. 


In  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, very  wild  and  extraordinary  opi- 
nions have  been  entertained  regarding 
the  nature  of  comets,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  they  appear  in  the  heavens. 
The  ancient  Chaldeans,  and  Pythagoras, 
with  some  of  his  followers,  believed  them 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  planets.  Aris- 
totle supposed  them  to  be  meteors  in  the 
upper  heavens,  generated  when  they  ap- 
peared, and  vanishing  out  of  sight  by 
being  destroyed.  In  later  times,  Kepler, 
noted  for  the  wildness  of  his  imagination, 
as  well  as  for  the  strength  of  bis  genius, 
fancied  comets  to  be  monstrous  and  un- 
common animals  generated  in  the  celestial 
spaces.  Bodin,  a  French  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  maintained  that  comets 
*  are  spirits,  or  genii  different  from  men, 
yet  mortal,  which,  having  lived  on  the 
earth  innumerable  ages,  and  being  at 
length  arrived  on  the  confines  of  death, 
celebrate  their  last  triumph,  or  are  re- 
called to  the  firmament,  like  shining 
stars.'    An  opinion  something  like  this, 


extravagant  though  it  be,  prevailed  in 
remote  ages;  for  we  find  that  the  people 
generally  believed  that  a  great  comet 
which  i^)peared  immediat<'ly  after  the 
assassination  oi  Julius  Caesar,  was  the 
soul  of  that  celebrated  man.  The  con- 
jecture— for  all  was  yet  only  conjec- 
ture—of Bernoulli,  an  Italian  philoso- 
pher, was  nearer  the  truth,  and  yet 
far  from  it:  He  thought  that  comets 
were  the  satellites  of  some  far-oflf  planet, 
invisible  on  account  of  its  distance,  which 
wander  betimes  within  the  sphere  of  our 
yision. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  believed  that  the 
orbit  of  the  comet  of  1680  would  become 
gradually  less,  and  that  at  last  the  comet 
would  fall  into  the  sun;  thus,  in  his  opi- 
nion, fulfilling  one  of  the  uses  of  comets, 
namely,  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  sun,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  sun  from  being  wasted  away  by  giv- 
ing out  so  much  light.  Mr  Brydone 
seemed  to  hold  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  almost  all  the  comets  without 
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tails,  which  he  alleges  are  seen  approach- 
ing the  sun,  but  of  whose  return  from  the 
sun  no  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  was 
ever  given.  Such  were  the  opinions  of 
philosophers  regarding  comets,  before  the 
accurate  observations,  superior  instru- 
ments, and  profound  calculations  of  mo- 
dem science  made  us  better  acquainted 
with  them. 

Whilst  the  learned  formed  conjectures 
regarding  comets  that  were  wide  of  the 
truth,  ignorance  and  superstition  invested 
them  with  a  mysterious  and  awful  signi- 
ficance. They  were  regarded  as  omens 
or  forerunners  of  war,  or  pestilence,  or 
fSamine;  of  the  birth  of  mortals  who  were 
to  be  great  for  good  or  evil  among  their 
fellows;  or  of  those  calamities  which  too 
often  followed  the  death  of  the  great 
conquerors  of  antiquity.  Princes,  popes, 
peoples,  were  perplexed  and  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  these  strange  wanderers 
in  the  heavens,  as  they  glared  down  in 
their  fiery  splendour,  or  gave  forth  their 
pale,  livid,  watery  light,  the  very  emblem, 
as  men  thought,  of  plague  and  famine;  or 
as  their  immense  trains  swept  across  the 
heavens,  attracting  every  eye,  and  filling 
men's  hearts  with  astonishment  and  anx- 
iety. 

Speaking  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  king 
of  Pontus,  the  historian  Justin  says, 
*The  celestial  signs  had  foretold  the 
future  greatness  of  this  man.  For»  in 
that  year  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  in 
that  in  which  he  first  began  to  reign,  the 
star  of  a  comet,  through  each  time,  so 
shone  for  seventy  days,  that  all  the  hea- 
ven seemed  to  be  in  a  blaze.  For  it  had 
taken  up  the  fourth  part  of  the  heaven 
by  the  greatness  of  it,  and  had  overcome 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  by  the  splen- 
dour of  it ;  and  it  occupied  the  space  of 
four  hours  in  rising  and  setting.'  A 
comet  which  appeared  in  837  so  alarmed 
the  reigning  king  of  France,  Louis  I., 
that  he  ordered  a  number  of  churches 
and  monasteries  to  be  built  throughout 
his  dominions,  in  the  hope  that  thereby 
he  would  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  of 
which  he  supposed  the  comet  to  be  an 
indication.  And  in  1446,  the  pope  of 
that  day,  Calixtus  III.,  hard  pressed  by 
the  successes  of  the  Turks  under  Mahomet 
II.,  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  remarkable  comet,  and  he  ap- 
pointed a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used 
against  its  supposed  baleful  influence; 
and,  for  the  same  end,  he  ordered  the 
..bells  in  all  the  churches  to  be  rung  every 


day  at  noon.  But,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven, 
for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them.' 

Though  much  has  yet  to  be  learned 
regarding  comets,  the  observations  and 
labours  of  modem  science  have  led  to 
a  good  deal  of  trustworthy  knowledge 
of  them,  and  have  shown  them  to  be 
very  harmless,  but  very  interestmg  celes- 
tial phenomena.  In  this  paper  we  shall 
attempt  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  what 
is  known  regarding  comets,  and  especially 
of  the  results  of  recent  investigations, 
drawing  our  materials  chiefly  from  the 
work  of  Mr  Hind. 

Some  comets  are  distinctly,  and  even 
conspicuously  visible  to  the  naked  eje; 
others  (and  these  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber) are  only  to  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the 
telescope.  ,  In  almost  every  instance  in 
which  they  are  conspicuously  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  comets  consist  of  a  head 
composed  of  a  nucleus  of  light  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  nebulous  matter,  and  of  a 
tail  or  train  of  nebulous  light  stretching 
out  from  the  head  or  nucleus. 

When  we  direct  the  eye  or  the  instra- 
ment  to  the  head  of  a  comet,  we  see 
sometimes  a  star-like  body  in  the  centre, 
sometimes  a  disc-like  appearance,  and 
sometimes  evidently  only  the  nebulous 
matter,  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  con- 
densation. The  celebrated  French  phi- 
losopher Arago  was  of  opinion  that  some 
comets  are  solid  bodies  like  the  planets; 
and  he  rested  that  opinion  very  much  on 
an  alleged  fact,  that  a  comet  has  been 
observed  as  a  round  black  spot  on  the 
body  of  the  sun,  in  its  transit  across  the 
disc  of  that  luminary,  like  the  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus  in  similar  circum- 
stances. There  is  the  strongest  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  what  have  some- 
times been  taken  for  opaque  or  planetary 
nuclei,  were  nothing  but  the  nebulous  or 
gaseous  matter  of  which  comets  are  com- 
posed, in  a  very  high  state  of  condensa- 
tion. It  having  been  computed  that  the 
comet  of  1827  would  cross  the  sun's  disc, 
the  occurrence  was  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest,  as  fitted  to  furnish  the 
best  information  regarding  the  nuclei  of 
comets.  Unfortunately,  the  sun  at  the 
computed  time  was  hidden  by  clouds  in 
this  country ;  he  was  seen,  however,  by 
the  French  observers  at  Verviers  and 
Marseilles;  but  no  spot  or  cloud  could  be 
discovered  on  the  sun's  disc;  and  hence  it 
was  concluded  that  the  comet  had  no 
solid  or  opaque  part  whatever. 
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^li'en  comets  have  presented  to  the  ob- 
server what  seemed  to  be  a  solid  plane- 
tary disc,  it  has  been  found  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  disc  underwent  changes 
of  shape  and  character  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact  of  it  being  a  solid 
substance.  And  it  is  held  to  be  doubtful 
'wliether  a  single  instance  can  be  pro- 
duced of  a  comet  with  a  planetary  disc 
presenting  the  same  appearance  through- 
out the  whole  period  that  it  was  observed. 
Indeed,  the  changes  exhibited  by  the 
central  portion  of  the  heads  of  comets — 
in  other  words,  the  different  appearances 
presented  by  the  disc,  in  those  of  them 
ifvliich  are  so  furnished — ^are  among  the 
most  puzzling  of  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  these  bodies. 

The  nuclei  of  different  comets  present 
very  different  appearances,  and  even  the 
nucleus  of  the  same  comet  evidently 
undergoes,  as  we  have  just  stated,  great 
and  surprising  changes.  A  remarkable 
comet  appeared  a.d.  389,  whose  head 
seemed  composed  of  several  small  stars. 
The  nucleus  of  the  comet  of  1835-36, 
usually  called  Halley's  comet,  presented 
at  one  time  the  appearance  of  a  fan- 
shaped  flame,  proceeding  from  a  bright 
point;  at  another  time,  it  was  like  a  red- 
hot  coal  of  an  oblong  form;  at  another 
time,  it  was  seen  as  a  well-defined  disc, 
with  an  apparent  diameter  of  not  less  than 
97,000  miles;  and  at  another  time,  as  a 
brilliant  kernel  of  light,  with  a  diameter 
varying  from  250  to  1000  miles.  The 
comet  of  1807  was  seen  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel  to  have  a  well-defined  planetary  disc 
of  a  circular  form.  Sir  William  also  saw 
a  similar  planetary  disc  in  the  head  of  the 
great  comet  of  181 1 ;  but,  when  that  comet 
was  examined  by  glasses  of  high  power, 
the  appearance  of  the  stellar  nucleus 
vanished.  In  1 8 1 9  a  comet  was  observed, 
which  exhibited  phases  similar  to  those 
of  a  crescent  moon,  during  a  part  of  the 
time  that  it  was  visible.  The  nucleus  of 
a  comet  which  appeared  in  1825,  as  seen 
by  Professor  Santini,  appeared  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  bright  spots.  The  great 
comet  of  1843  had  at  one  time  a  nucleus, 
small,  but  extremely  bright;  at  another 
time  it  exhibited  a  well-defined  planetary 
disc. 

The  different  appearances  thus  pre- 
sented by  the  nuclei  of  different  comets, 
and  still  more  the  differences  observed  in 
the  nucleus  of  the  same  comet  at  differ- 
ent times,  seem  plainly  to  indicate  that 
the  nuclei  of  comets  are  not  solid  bodies, 


and  that  they  cbnsist  of  nebulous  or  ga- 
seous matter  considerably  or  highly  con- 
densed. 

Some  comets  are  exceedingly  brilUant; 
so  much  so,  that  they  have  been  distinctly 
visible  during  the  day,  and  while  the  sun 
was  shining,  and  have  also  cast  a  shadow 
at  night.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
comet  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  also  with  the  one  which  appeared  at 
the  birth  of  Mithridates,  b.c.  134,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  One  of 
the  comets  of  1618  was  distinctly  seen  in 
full  daylight;  and  an  instance  occurred, 
in  July,  418,  of  a  comet,  that  had  not  been 
observed  before,  being  detected  as  a  bright 
body  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun 
during  an  eclipse.  The  comet  of  1744 
was  observed  with  the  telescope  at  noon- 
day, and  many  persons  could  distinctly 
see  it  with  the  naked  eye  for  a  consider- 
able period  after  sunrise.  Two  comets 
of  extraordinary  brightness  appeared  in 
1402;  they  were  seen  day  and  night,  and 
caused  great  alarm. 

Usually  the  head  in  comets  exhibits  a 
pale,  livid,  white  light;  sometimes  it  is 
fiery  red;  sometimes  a  dull  red,  inclining 
to  yellow;  and  occasionally  it  presents  a 
greenish,  and  sometimes  a  bluish  tinge. 
The  comet  of  1811  had  a  disc  of  a  pale 
ruddy  colour;  the  surrounding  nebulosity 
was  greenish,  or  bluish  green.  The  nu- 
cleus of  the  comet  of  1843  was  of  a  golden 
hue,  of  the  colour  of  Venus,  or  radish, 
according  to  different  observers.  The 
comet  of  1652  was  of  a  pale  livid  colour. 
The  Chinese  describe  the  comet  of  1577 
as  of  a  bluish  colour,  with  a  white  vapour. 

But  it  has  been  chiefly  the  tails  of 
comets  that  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  mankind,  and  filled  them  with  asto- 
nishment, and  often,  in  the  days  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  with  terror.  The 
generality  of  comets  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  are  tailed  comets.  The  tail  is  usually 
developed  as  the  comet  approaches  the 
sun;  and,  just  after  it  has  passed  that 
body,  it  for  the  most  part  appears  to 
attain  its  greatest  dimensions.  In  some 
comets,  the  tail  is  an  elongated  train  of 
light,  becoming  fainter  towards  the  extre- 
mity; in  others  it  is  rounded  off,  bushy, 
or  fan-shaped.  Sometimes  the  elongated 
tail  seems  to  be  split  at  the  end,  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  two  or  more 
tails. 

The  tail  generally  projects  from  the 
head  of  the  comet  in  a  direction  away 
from  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  a  continuation 
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of  the  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the 
head  of  the  comet  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case;  for  in  the  comets  of 
1577  and  1680  the  tail  deviated  from 
the  line  joining  the  sun  and  the  comet — 
that  of  the  former  21'',  and  that  of  the 
latter  5°,  Sometimes,  when  comets  have 
two  tails,  the  one  is  in  the  usual  direction, 
and  the  other  is  towards  the  sun.  The 
comets  of  1824  and  1845  were  of  this 
kind;  that  of  1824  had  two  tails,  making 
with  each  other  an  angle  whidi  varied 
from  138''  to  170°;  and  the  two  tails  of 
that  of  1845  made  with  one  another  an 
angle  of  about  140''.  The  tail  of  the 
same  comet  has  been  observed  to  vary 
greatly  in  appearance,  and  that  sometimes 
in  the  course  of  a  single  night 

Occasionally  a  vibratory  or  coniscating 
motion,  something  resembling  certain  of 
the  motions  of  the  aurora  borealis,  has 
been  noticed  in  the  ti|ils  of  some  comets. 
The  Chinese,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  large  number  of  careful  observations 
of  early  comets,  were  the  first  to  notice 
these  vibrations  in  the  tail  of  a  comet 
which  appeared  a.d.  615,  and  they  have 
often  been  observed  since.  Longomon- 
tanus  described  the  tail  of  the  comet  of 
1618  as  having  ^an  enormous  vibration;' 
another  observer  says  that  it  appeared  as 
if  agitated  by  the  wind.  In  the  great 
comet  of  1843,  the  pulsations  of  the  tail 
were  distinctly  visible. 

Some  comets  have  tails  not  straight, 
but  curved,  presenting  to  the  eye  of  won- 
dering and  alarmed  nations  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  flaming  sword  hung 
out  in  the  heavens.  Such  a  phenomenon 
was  held  to  portend  bloody  wars. 

The  apparent  and  real  length  of  the 
tail  are  generally  different.  If  the  eye  of 
the  observer  be  in  a  line  drawn  through 
the  tail  lengthwise,  the  tail  will  seem  to 
make  a  pi^  of  the  head,  or,  in  other 
words,  no  tail  will  be  distinguishable;  if 
the  eye  be  a  little  out  of  the  line,  the  tail 
will  appear  short;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
eye  is  in  a  line  at  right  angles,  or  nearly 
80,  to  the  tail,  that  the  whole  length  of  it 
will  be  seen. 

In  some  comets,  the  apparent  length 
of  the  tail  has  been  enormous,  stretching 
over  40°,  50°,  60°,  and  100°  of  an  are  of 
the  heavens.  A  comet,  observed  in  the 
souUiem  hemisphere  in  1689,  had  a  tail 
that  extended  over  60°,  and  was  two 
hours  and  a-half  in  rising.  And  we  are 
told  of  the  great  comet  which  appeared  in 
1264,  that,  when  its  head  was  just  above 


the  eastern  horizon,  the  tall  stretched 
away  westward  to  beyond  the  raid-heavens. 
The  nearer  that  the  comet  is  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  favourably  situated,  the 
greater  will  be  the  apparent  length  of  the 
tail. 

But  the  real  length  of  the  train  of  light 
that  accompanies  these  wonderful  bodies, 
is  even  more  confounding  than  its  appa- 
rent length.  The  tail  of  the  celebi^ed 
comet  of  1680  was  considerably  more  than 
100,000,000  of  mUes  long;  that  of  the 
comet  of  1744  was  19,000,000  of 
miles;  tbat  of  the  comet  of  1769  about 
40,000,000  of  miles.  The  great  comet 
of  1811  had  a  tail  of  upwards  of 
100,000,000  of  miles  in  length;  and  the 
second  comet  of  that  year  was  accom- 
panied by  a  tail  130,000,000  of  miles 
in  length;  whilst  the  comet  of  March, 
1843,  had  a  train  of  light  stretching 
away  from  the  nucleus,  or  head,  to  the 
astonishing  distance  of  200,000,000  of 
miles. 

There  is  something  in  such  enormoos 
measures  of  distance  which  the  mind  can 
hjydly  grasp,  that  swells  out  our  concep- 
tions of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Him 
who  created  and  rules  these  glorious  wan- 
derers. And  in  connection  with  that  wis- 
dom and  power,  what  thoughts  should  we 
have  of  the  first  sleep  of  the  Infant  in  the 
manger  of  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  of  the 
agony  in  the  garden,  of  the  ignominy  on 
the  cross,  of  the  humiliation  and  helpless- 
ness in  the  tomb  which  a  stranger's  kind- 
ness supplied ! 

In  some  comets  there  is  a  rim  or  bord^ 
of  light  on  the  head  next  the  sun,  and 
passing  round  on  each  side  to  form  the 
commencement  of'the  tail  That  border  is 
called  the  enveloi)e.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  the  envelope  and  tail  are  formed, 
astronomers  can  as  yet  do  little  more 
than  conjecture.  But  it  is  supposed  that 
the  nucleus,  or  more  cond^sed  part  of 
the  head,  being  acted  upon  by  the  sun, 
throws  off,  or  outwards  toward  the  sun,  i 
portion  c^  the  cometic  atmosphere,  which 
is  str«ghtway  driven  back  by  some  re- 
pelling power,  and,  passing  along  the  sides 
of  the  comet,  forms  the  ttuL  If  this  con- 
jecture be  correct,  then  the  repelling 
power,  whether  coming  from  the  sun,  or 
whenoesoever  it  comes,  must  be  prodi- 
giously great,  for  the  tail  generally  retains 
a  rectilineal  direction  away  from  the  sun, 
whether  the  comet  be  sweeping  down  in 
space  towards  tliat  luminary,  or  be  whirl- 
ing with  lightning  speed  round  him  in  its 
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T>erihelioD,  or  nearest  distance  to  him,  or 
oe  receding  away  into  space  after  it  has 
]>a8sed  him. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  real  magnitude  of  comets,  from 
it^s  being  impossible  to  determine  precisely 
"^vhere  the  nebulous  matter  of  which  the 
liead  is  composed  terminates,  inasmuch 
Cks  it  appears  to  thin  off  from  the  centre, 
&nd  gradually  to  shade  away  into  dark- 
ness. Besides,  the  nebulous  matter  evi- 
dently contracts  and  expands,  so  that  the 
same  comet  has  differeni  dimensions  at 
different  periods.  Still  the  measurement 
of  a  number  of  comets  has  been  accom- 
plished, we  believe,  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

But,  besides  the  contractions  and  ex- 
pansions which  take  place  in  the  heads 
of  comets  from  causes  altogether  unknown 
to  us,  there  are  other  contractions  and  ex- 
pansions which  some  at  least  of  these 
bodies  undergo  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, and  which  apparently  depend  on 
their  approach  to  and  departure  from  the 
sun.  In  approaching  tiie  sun  they  are 
observed  to  contract,  in  receding  from  the 
sun  they  are  observed  to  expand.  This  is 
certainly  contrary  to  what  we  would  ex- 
pect, and  it  is  one  of  the  many  intimations 
-which  we  have  that  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  comets — ^the  matter  of  which  they 
are  composed — ^is  something  of  which  we 
on  earth  have  no  experience,  and  can  form 
no  conception. 

All  comets,  most  probably,  move  in  an 
eUipse.  often  of  very  high  eccentricity,  al- 
though it  may  be  that  some  of  them,  from 
the  very  great  velocity  with  which  they 
pass  then:  perihelion,  move  in  a  parabola, 
or  in  a  hyperbola.  Some  comets  have  a 
direct  motion  in  the  order  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac — i.  e.,  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  earth  and  the  planets;  others  move 
in  a  contrary  or  retrograde  durection. 
Of  the  206  comets  whose  orbits  have  been 
calculated  down  to  the  end  of  1852,  105 
have  a  direct,  and  101  have  a  retrograde 
motion.  The  paths  of  comets  are  not 
confined  to  the  ecliptic,  as  those  of  the 
planets  are,  but  comets  are  seen  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  heavens — about  the  poles,  as 
well  as  in  the  zodiacal  regions.  They  come 
darting  forth  towards  the  sun  from  every 
quarter  in  space,  and  having  wheeled 
round  him  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
they  rush  away  back  into  those  *  depths 
profound*  whence  they  emerged. 

Of  the  number  of  comets  we  can 
have  no  certain  knowledge.    More  than 


7,000,000  of  these  bodies,  accordmg  to 
Arago,  come  within  the  orbit  of  Ui^anus. 
Mr  Hind  supposes  that  probably  some- 
what above  5000  comets  have  approached 
the  sun  within  the  orbit  of  Marsj  of  these 
there  are  trustworthy  records  of  rather 
more  than  600. 

The  discovery  that  comets  move  in  an 
ellipse,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci, 
and  that  they  will,  therefore,  periodically 
visit  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  was 
one  of  surpassing  interest,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  periods  of  theu:  return  is 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  human 
intellect.  Let  us  briefly  advert  to  that 
discovery. 

At  an  early  period  it  was  thought  that 
comets  moved  in  straight  lines.  When 
this  was  found  to  be  an  error,  and  they 
were  observed  to  move  in  a  curve,  that 
curve  was  supposed  to  be  a  parabola,  or  a 
hyperbola.  And  indeed  the  parabola  and 
hyperbola  differ  very  httle  from  the  ellipse 
in  the  small  part  of  a  comet's  orbit,  in 
which  it  can  be  observed.  For  it  is  only 
for  a  comparatively  short  space  before  a 
comet  reaches  its  perihelion,  and  after  it 
passes  it,  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  astronomer's  eye  or  instruments.  But 
it  was  by  and  by  found  that  the  observa- 
tions made  on  the  orbits  of  different 
comets,  would  by  no  means  agree  with  the 
supposition  that  they  were  moving  in  a 
parabola,  and  plainly  indicated  that  their 
orbit  was  an  ellipse.  The  orbits  of  a 
number  of  such  comets  have  been  calcu- 
lated, and  the  result  has  been  the  deter- 
mination of  the  periodical  times  of  several 
comets;  and  these  calculated  periodic 
times  have  been  verified  by  the  return  of 
the  comets  as  predicted.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  the  comets  known  by  the  name 
of  Halley's,  Encke's,  and  Biela's  comets. 
A  brief  notice  of  these  may  not  be  devoid 
of  interest,  and  may  assist  us  in  obtain- 
ing a  more  distinct  notion  of  the  cometary 
world. 

Guided  by  the  light  whidi  his  great 
theory  of  gravitation  threw  on  a  variety 
of  astronomical  observations,  Sur  Isaac 
Newton  came  to  the  condusion  that  the 
comets,  like  the  planets,  revolve  round 
the  sun.  If  this  had  before  been  sus- 
pected, it  had  not  in  any  way  been  proved. 
To  verify  it,  if  really  true,  became  an  object 
of  deep  interest  to  Newton,  and  his  friend 
Dr  Halley.  *At  Newton's  suggestion,' 
says,Mr  Mitchell  of  Omdnnati,  *  Halley 
had  searched  all  ancient  and  modem  re- 
cords for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  any  his- 
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torical  details  touching  the  appearance 
and  aspects  of  comets  from  the  primitive 
ages  down  to  his  own  time.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  comet  of  1682,  he  ob- 
served its  position  with  great  care,  and 
with  wonderful  pains  computed  thfe  ele- 
ments of  its  orbit.  He  found  it  moving 
in  a  plane  but  little  inclined  to  the  eclip- 
tic, and  in  an  ellipse  of  very  great  elonga- 
tion. In  its  aphelion  it  receded  from 
the  sun  to  the  enormous  distance  of 
3,400,000,000  of  miles.  He  discovered 
that  the  nature  of  its  orbit  was  such  .as 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  comet  would 
return  at  regular  intervals  of  about  seventy- 
five  years;  and,  recurring  to  his  historical 
table  of  comets,  he  found  it  possible  to 
trace  it  back  with  certainty  several  hun- 
dred years,  and  with  probability  even  to 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Mithridates,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ.* 

From  his  computation,  and  from  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  historical  evidence  that 
he  had  of  its  former  appearances,  Halley 
boldly  predicted  its  return  in  1 758  or  1 759. 
He  believed  that  before  the  predicted  time 
arrived  he  would  be  in  his  grave,  but  with 
that  thirst  for  fame  which  is  the  infirmity 
— shall  we  call  it  ?— of  noble  minds,  and 
with  a  patriotic  jealousy  for  the  honour  of 
his  native  country,  he  expressed  a  hope 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  comet's  return, 
it  would  be  remembered  that  its  periodi- 
city had  been  discovered  by  an  English- 
man. 

As  the  period  of  the  comet's  return  in- 
dicated by  Halley  approached,  the  cal- 
culation of  the  elements  of  its  orbit  was 
repeated  with  great  care  and  labour,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  results,  astro- 
nomers in  all  quarters  were  on  the  out- 
look for  the  expected  mighty  traveller. 
A  Saxon  farmer,  near  Dresden,  of  the 
name  of  Palitzch,  first  saw  it  on  the  25th 
of  December,  1758.  In  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1759  it  was  seen  by  numerous 
observers,  and  it  arrived  at  its  perihelion 
on  the  12th  of  March,  just  a  month  be- 
fore the  calculated  time.  Even  that  small 
error  in  these  enormous  calculations,  and 
affecting  the  passage  of  the  comet  through 
an  orbit  of  such  prodigious  extent,  was 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  want,  at  that 
time,  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
masses  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
whose  perturbing  forces  considerably  affect 
the  motion  of  the  comet. 

Halleys  comet  was  again  due  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  sun,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  our  observation,  in  1835.    Ais 
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that  time  approached,  the  computatton  of 
its  orbit  was  made  with  great  care  and 
labour  by  a  number  of  very  eminent  ma- 
thematicians, and  every  perturbing  force 
that  might  affect  it  was  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  result  established  the  tri- 
umph of  science,  and  showed  how  firmly 
and  successfully  the  human  intellect  has 
grappled  with  the  great  problem  of  the 
path  of  comets  in  space.  Rosenberger 
fixed  on  the  11th  of  November,  1835,  as 
the  time  of  its  perihelion;  and  the  comet 
having  been  first  seen  at  Rome  on  the 
6th  of  August,  advanced  rapidly  towards 
the  sun,  and  made  its  perihelion  passage 
on  the  15th  of  November,  only  four  days 
after  the  calculated  time.  This  vras  in- 
deed wonderful  accuracy,  in  tracing  the 
path  and  computing  the  period  of  a  hodj 
that  recedes  into  space  the  amazing  dis- 
tance of  3,370,300,000  miles,  which  in 
that  long  journey  passes  within  the  range 
of  so  many  perturbing  forces,  and  which 
travels  at  degrees  of  speed  so  gradually 
and  so  greatly  varying.  It  bears  magni- 
ficent testimony  to  the  power  and  grasp 
of  the  intellect  of  man.  Yet,  let  none  be 
proud  because  of  what  they  have  received 
The  thought  that  the  unknown  is  vast- 
ly, boundlessly  more  than  the  kmwn^ 
should  keep  the  wisest,  and  most  learned, 
and  most  vigorous-minded,  humble.  And 
let  the  noble  achievements  of  human  in- 
tellect testify  to  man,  that  he  is  made  for 
something  better  than  grovelling  among 
the  sensualities  of  the  world;  for  some- 
thing better  even  than  the  study  of  the 
material  forms  of  the  universe,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed;  that 
he  will  find  his  highest  and  ultimate 
occupation  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Crea- 
tor and  Lawgiver  himself,  and  his  highest 
and  only  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of 
that  Creator  and  Lawgiver  as  the  God  of 
grace  and  redemption — a  covenant  God 
in  Jesus  Christ — ^the  Saviour  and  portion 
of  the  immortal  spirit. 

Astronomers,  put  into  the  right  track 
by  the  computations  and  prediction  of 
Halley,  and  by  the  verification  of  that 
prediction,  were  not  long  in  pointing  out 
other  comets  with  a  periodic  time.  In 
1819,  Professor  Encke,  of  Berlin,  detected 
the  periodicity  of  the  comet  which  now 
goes  by  his  name,  and  showed  that  it  had 
a  period  of  about  three  years  and  a-quar- 
ter.  Many  opportunities,  owing  to  the 
short  period  of  this  comet,  have  been 
afforded  for  varied  and  accurate  observa- 
tion, and  for  calculating  its  elements  with 
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"tlie  nicest  care.    Encke  himself  bestowed 
a,ma.zing  labour  on  the  investigation,  and 
lie  was  led  to  the  astounding  and  singular 
conclusion,  that  the  orbit  of  the  comet  is 
gradually  diminishing,  and  that  ere  long 
it>  must  fall  into  the  sun.    Encke's  comet 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  round  nebu- 
lous body,  with  a  bright  nuclear  conden- 
sation, and  it  is  destitute  of  a  tail.    It 
can  be  seen,  when  most  favourably  situ- 
ated, by  the  naked  eye,  as  a  star  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  magnitude. 

In   1826,  the  periodicity  of  the  fine 
comet  called  Biela's  comet  was  discover- 
ed.    This  comet  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  small  round  nebulous  body,  with  a 
feeble  condensation  towards  the  centre, 
and  without  any  tail.    Its  periodical  time 
lias  been  ascertained  to  be  about  6|  years, 
or.  more  accurately  6.617  years.    We  find 
in  Mr  Hind's  work  on  Comets  an  in- 
teresting account  of  a  very  remarkable 
change  observed  to  take  place  in  this 
comet  during  its  visit  to  the  region  of 
our  system,  in  the  end  of  1848  and  be- 
ginning of  1849.    That  change  consisted 
in  an  actual  separation  into  two  distinct 
nebulosities,  which  travelled  in  company 
for  more  than  three  months.    The  ap- 
parent distance  between  them  was,  at 
first,  little  more  than  two  minutes,  but 
subsequently  it  increased  to  about  four- 
teen minutes.    We  cannot  even  mention 
the  other  comets  whose  periodicity  has 
been  recently  detected.  In  some  it  ranges 
from  five  to  eight  years;  in  others,  if  we 
may  credit  the  calculations,  it  ranges  from 
3000  to  upwards  of  100,000  years! 

In  connection  with  these  ascertained 
periodic  times,  and  these  bewildering 
periods  and  distances,  the  question  sug- 
gests itself.  Do  all  comets  move  in  an 
elliptical  orbit— /rom  some  far  turning- 
point  in  space  directing  their  course  to- 
wards the  sun  with  motion  gradually  ac- 
celerated, till,  on  their  burning  path,  they 
rush  past  and  round  him,  and  recede  away 
a  journey  of  many,  many  years,  to  the  im- 
mensely distant  point  whence  they  must 
begin  again  their  journey  towards  him  ] 
^r  do  these  travellers  in  space  pass  away 
into  the  depths  of  the  universe  till  they 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  attraction 
of  some  other  sun  as  glorious  and  power- 
ful, or  more  so,  than  ours,  round  which 
they  sweep  with  lightning  speed,  and  fly 
off  to  seek  yet  another,  and  from  that 
other  yet  another,  of  the  great  central 
suns  of  God*s  stupendous  universe,  form- 
ing thus  a  connecting  link  between  the 


systems  of  which  that  universe  is  com*- 
posed  ? 

Comets  may  have  their  motion  accele- 
rated or  retarded,  and  even  their  orbits 
changed,  by  coming  within  the  influence 
of  the  planets  or  other  bodies  which  they 
may  approach  in  space.  Halley's  comet 
in  1835  had  its  perihelion  passage  acce- 
lerated by  the  Earth  15f  days,  by  Venus 
about  5J  days,  and  by  Mercury  and  Mars 
together  about  one  day.  The  perihelion 
passage  of  Biela's  comet  in  1832  was 
shortened,  or  its  motion  accelerated 
10.023  days  by  the  united  action  of  the 
Earth,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  And  Encke*s 
comet,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
that  philosopher,  underwent  a  retarda- 
tion of  more  than  ninedays,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  planet  Jupiter.  It  has  been 
thought,  also,  that  comets  undergo  retar- 
dation by  the  resistance  of  the  medium 
through  which  they  move,  though  by 
many  the  doctrine  of  a  resisting  medium 
is  strongly  doubted  or  denied. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  change 
produced  by  planetary  perturbations  oc- 
curs in  regard  to  the  comet  of  1770,  usu- 
ally called  Lexell's  comet.  As  far  as 
could  be  judged,  that  comet  had  never 
been  observed  before.  Yet  Lexell  proved, 
that  in  the  orbit  in  which  it  was  then 
moving,  it  had  a  periodic  time  of  about  five 
years  and  seven  months.  In  his  investi- 
gations, he  found  that  this  comet  had  ap- 
proached very  near  to  the  planet  Jupiter 
in  May,  1767;  so  near,  that  the  influence 
of  Jupiter  on  the  comet  must  have  drawn 
it  aside  from  the  orbit  in  which  it  was 
moving  into  an  entirely  new  orbit;  and 
this  had  brought  it  so  near  us  as  to  enable 
us  to  see  it  for  the  first  time.  As  it  had 
such  a  short  period,  its  return  was  watched 
for  in  1776,  but  it  escaped  observation, 
probably  owing  to  its  position  in  regard 
to  the  sun.  It  has  never  been  seen  again, 
but  its  disappearance  has  been  accounted 
for.  Lexell  found  that  the  comet,  in  its 
{^helion  passage,  about  August,  1779, 
was  so  near  Jupiter,  that  the  mass  of 
that  planet  exercised  a  power  on  the 
comet  225  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
sun  upon  it,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
again  drawn  it  quite  out  of  the  orbit  in 
which  it  was  moving  in  1770.  And  sub- 
sequent investigations  have  shown  that 
the  action  of  Jupiter  would  so  affect  this 
comet,  that  when  it  escaped  from  the 
sphere  of  the  activity  of  the  planet  in 
October,  1779,  it  was  moving  in  an  ellipse, 
with  a  revolution  of  rather  more  than  16 
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years,  and  a  perihelion  of  3^  times  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit;  and  at 
such  a  distance  there  would  be  no  hope 
of  our  ever  seeing  it  again.  The  perturb- 
ing force  of  the  planet  Jupiter  thus  seems 
to  have  brought  this  planet  within  our 
view  by  its  induence  on  it  in  1767,  and 
again  to  have  withdrawn  it  from  our  view 
by  its  influence  on  it  in  1779. 

The  nearest  distance  to  which  comets 
have  approached  the  sun  is  a  point  of 
some  interest  Of  206  comets,  whose 
elements  have  been  calculated  down  to 
July,  1862,  the  perihelion  distances  were 
as  follows,  the  earth's  mean  distance  from 
the  sun,  about  95,000,000  of  miles,  being 
the  unit: — 

56  comets  between  0.0  and  0.5  from  the  sun. 
100      „  „       0.5  and  1.0         „ 

86      „  „       l.Oandl.S         „ 

9      „  „       1.5  and  2.0         „ 

6      „      beyond  2.0  „ 

Of  all  the  comets  that  have  been  calcu- 
lated, that  of  1729  had  the  greatest  peri- 
helion distance — ^namely,  4.04;  and  the 
remarkable  comet  of  1843  the  least,  being 
only  0.0055;  the  great  comet  of  1680 
had  a  perihelion  distance  of  0.0062.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  calculated  that,  from  its 
nearness  to  the  sun,  the  comet  of  1680 
must  have  acquired  a  heat  2000  times 
greater  than  that  of  red-hot  iron.  The 
heat  communicated  to  the  comet,  how- 
ever, would  depend  not  merely  on  its 
proximity  to  the  sun,  but  also  on  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed. 

But  we  probably  conceive  ourselves 
quite  as  much  interested  in  the  nearness 
to  which  comets  approach  our  earth,  as 
in  the  nearness  to  which  they  approach 
the  sun.  And,  indeed,  a  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  of 
comets  sufiices  to  show,  not  only  that  they 
may  approach  very  near  to  one  another, 
but  even  that  they  may  actually  come  in 
contact.  It  is  certain  that  several  comets 
have  crossed  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  al- 
most in  our  earth's  path;  among  these, 
the  comets  of  1680,  1770,  and  1832. 
There  was  great  alarm  in  some  quarters 
regarding  the  comet  of  1832,  from  its 
being  discovered  and  announced,  that 
on  the  29th  of  October  that  year  it 
would  pass  a  little  within  the  earth's 
orbit;  and  hence,  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  it  was  supposed  that  a 
collision  would  take  place.  But  M.  Arago 
showed,  that,  whilst  the  comet  would  ac- 
tually cross  the  earth's  track,  the  earth 
would  be  at  the  time  about  50,000,000 


of  miles  from  the  point  at  which  the 
comet  was  crossing.  This  same  comet  in 
1805  was  only  a  tenth  part  of  that  dis-  | 
tance,  or  5,000,000  of  miles  from  the 
earth.  The  nearest  approach  made  by 
any  comet  to  the  earth,  is  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  comet  of  1770, 
which  came  within  1,438,000  miles  of  us. 

No  sensible  eflfect  has  been  produced 
on  any  part  of  tho  solar  system  by  the 
numerous  comets  that  have  swept  through 
it.  The  cometaiy  bodies  have  been 
affected  by  their  approach  to  the  planets; 
but  neither  the  planets  nor  their  satellites 
have  been  affected  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  comets.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
extreme  rarity  of  the  nebulous  matter  oi 
which  comets  are  composed.  It  is  so  very 
thin,  that  small  stars  have  been  seen 
through  the  centre  of  the  heads  of  comets, 
without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  ob- 
scured. There  is,  therefore,  very  little  naat- 
ter  in  comets,  and  hence  their  approach 
to  the  earth  does  not  produce  any  sensible 
effect  on  it.  Were  they  of  larger  mass, 
and  so  to  influence  the  earth  or  any  of  the 
planets  by  coming  near  them,  the  effect 
would  be  to  accelerate  or  retard  their  mo- 
tions in  theu:  orbits:  for  instance,  to  make 
our  year  a  few  days  longer  or  shorter.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  seriously  disastrous  re- 
sult would  follow,  were  the  earth  and  i 
comet  to  come  even  into  contact.  And 
it  seems  probable  that  the  tail  of  a  comet 
(the  great  comet  of  1843)  actually  swept 
over  the  earth,  with  what  sensible  or  in- 
jurious effect  many  of  us  can  perhaps  tell. 

To  show  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
matter  of  which  comets  are  composed,  we 
quote  the  following  statements  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  regarding  Biela*s  comet  in  1832: 
— *  It  passed,'  he  says,  *  over  a  small  clus- 
ter of  most  minute  stars  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  magnitude,  and  when  on 
the  cluster  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  nebula  resolvable,  and  partly  resolved, 
the  stars  of  the  cluster  being  visible 
through  the  comet.  A  more  striking 
proof  could  not  have  been  offered  of  the 
extreme  translucency  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  comet  consists.  The  most 
trifling  fog  would  have  eSsuced  this  group 
of  stars,  yet  they  continued  visible  through 
a  thickness  of  cometic  matter,  whidi, 
calculating  on  its  distance,  and  its  ap- 
parent diameter,  must  have  exceeded 
50,000  miles,  at  least  towards  its  central 
parts.*  *  Olbers,'  says  Mr  Mitchell,  *  who 
studied  the  subject  with  g^eat  care,  was 
disposed  to  think,  that  in  case  the  earth 
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had  passed  directly  through  the  comet,  no 
haconvenience  would  have  occurred,  and 
Ro  change  beyond  a  slight  influence  on 
the  climate  would  have  been  experienced.' 
Indeed,    the    exceeding  variety   and 
translucency  of  the  nebulous  matter  of 
which  comets  are  composed,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  vast  distance  at  which 
it  is  visible,  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is 
something  of  which  we  have  no  likeness 
on  the  earth.     Small  stars  not  at  all  ob- 
scured when  covered  by  that  nebulous 
tuatter  in    such  immense  masses — and 
sometimes  appearing  brighter  when  seen 
through    it! — we  inquire  with  wonder 
what  it  can  be,  but  we  nowhere  receive 
an  answer. 

The  expected  great  comet  must  have 
from  us  a  brief  notice  before  we  close  this 
paper.     A  very  remarkable  comet  made 
its  appearance  in  1264,  and  another  in 
1656.     Br  Halley  calculated  the  orbits 
of  these  two  comets  with  a  number  of 
others.     Fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Dr 
Halley,  the  elements  of  the  comet  of 
1264  were  re-calculated  byMrDunthome, 
and  such  resemblances  observed  between 
the  results  and  those  which  Halley  had 
given  for  the  comet  of  1556,  as  to  lead  to 
a  suspicion  of   their  identity.     About 
twenty  years  after  this,  M.  Pingrfe,  by  his 
calculations,  strongly  confirmed  this  sus- 
picion, and  predicted  the  return  of  that 
great  comet  in  1848,  thus  assigning  it  a 
period  of  292  years.    Between  1843  and 
1847,  Mr  Hind  carefully  went  over  all 
the  calculations,  and    having    rectified 
some  errors,  he  concurred  in  thinking 
that  the  comets  of  1264  and  1556  were 
identical.     M.  Bomme,  of  Middlebnrg, 
repeated  the  calculations  regarding  the 
comet  of  1556,  making  the  proper  allow- 
ance for  the  perturbations  of  Jupiter, 


Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  and  par- 
tially for  those  of  the  Earth,  Venus,  and 
Mars.  In  the  first  instance,  Bomme 
used  the  elements  of  Dr  Halley,  according 
to  which  he  found  that  this  great  expected 
comet  will  come  to  its  perihelion  in  August, 
1860.  Subsequently,  Bomme  used  the 
elements  of  Mr  Hind,  and,  according  to 
these,  the  great  comet  of  1556  should 
return,  and  reach  its  perihelion  in  August, 
1858.  Mr  Hind,  therefore,  thinks  that 
August,  1858,  will  be  within  two  years, 
either  way,  of  the  perihelion  passage,  so 
that  the  great  comet  of  1264  and  1556 
may  be  looked  for  in  these  parts  of  space 
some  time  between  1856  and  I860;  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  our  present  means 
of  knowledge  do  not  admit  of  a  nearer 
approximation.  Many  an  intelligent  mind 
will  welcome  with  delight  that  mighty 
wanderer  come  back  again,  and  will  see 
in  its  return  illustrious  evidence  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  of  his  goodness  to  his 
creature  man. 

With  respect  to  the  purposes  that 
comets  serve  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse, little  or  nothmg  is  known.  We 
find  Newton  saying,  *  1  suspect  that  the 
spirit  which  makes  the  finest,  subtlest, 
and  best  part  of  our  own  air,  and  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  life  and 
being  of  all  things,  comes  principally  from 
the  comets.*  And  Mrs  Sommerville  re- 
marks, that  *  it  has  often  been  imagined 
that  the  tails  of  comets  h\ve  infused  new 
substances  into  the  atmosphere.'  The 
perturbations  and  retardations  of  comets, 
have  been  found  useful  in  determining 
the  bulk  and  density  of  certain  -of  the 
planetary  bodies,  and  are  held  to  go  far 
towards  proving  the  existence  of  an  all- 
pervading  ether,  exceedingly  subtle,  fill- 
ing ail  the  visible  creation. 


THE    STRUGGLE. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

After  Gertrude  had  swept  proudly  from 
him,  Gilbert  long  remained  standing  just 
as  she  had  left  him.  The  red  glory  had 
not  faded  from  the  sky  behind  him;  but 
only  the  cold  grey  eastern  light  fell  upon 
his  face.  There  was  something  deeply 
lignificant  and  symbolic  in  his  attitude, 
unconscioudy  to  Mm,  however;  his  grief 
was  too  real,  and  too  recent,  to  seek  to 


represent  itself  by  outward  or  inward 


Yet  was  he  not  like  one  who,  having 
gazed  and  gazed  on  the  brilliant,  dazzling 
splendour  of  a  gorgeous  sunset,  turning 
homewards,  faces  the  cold,  untinted,  misty 
east,  and  walks  onward  with  weak,  hesi- 
tating step,  bewildered  by  the  glory  left 
behind,  chilled  by  the  greyness  and  dim- 
ness of  what  confronts  him  ?    Had  he 
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not  left  the  glory  and  pride  of  life — his 
first,  last  experience  of  love — behind  himi 
Had  he  not  so  deeply  drunk  of  its  beauty 
and  joy,  that  now  his  life-road — leading 
him  farther  and  farther  away — would 
seem  indeed  dreary  and  desolate  1  Would 
his  feet  not  now  be  indeed  weary,  his  heart 
heavy  ?  *  The  burden  laid  iipon  me  is  more 
than  I  can  bear,'  may  be  the^r«^  cry  even 
of  a  strong  spurit;  but  of-  a  really  strong, 
because  God-supported  and  God-trustful 
spirit,  it  will  be  only  the^r*^  cry. 

As  Gilbert  Kame  raised  his  eyes  towards 
the  rayless  east,  perchance  even  now  he 
thought,  *from  the  east  breaketh  the 
beauty  of  the  dawning.'  *  The  glory  of 
the  setting  sun  is  quenched  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night;  while  the  glory  of  the  dawn 
strengtheneth  and  perfecteth  unto  day !' 

It  was  long,  very  long,  that  he  stood 
lost  in  self-commune;  the  moon  had  risen 
unmarked  by  him,  and  before  he  left  the 
garden,  it  had  climbed  high  enough  in  the 
heavens  to  pour  a  flood  of  ;3ilvery  light 
over  everything.  Penetrating  the  branches 
of  the  yew-tree  that  overshadowed  him, 
its  bright,  soft  radiance  fell  upon  his  up- 
turned face.  It  broke  the  chain  of  pain- 
ful thought  that  had  wound  round  him. 
It  recalled  the  image  of  his  mother — the 
thought  of  his  mother's  love;  and  he 
stretched  out  pale,  quiet  hands  into  its 
white  beams.  That  same  sweet,  calm 
moon's  light  Gertrude  shunned,  stealing 
towards  home  on  the  shaded  side  of  the 
road! 

Mrs  Karne  had  waited,  with  heart- 
sickening  anxiety,  listening  for  the  step 
that  now  came  slowly  and  firmly  up  the 
gravel-walk.  Several  times  she  had  half- 
risen,  resolving,  in  spite  of  her  lameness, 
to  go  to  him;  but  she  knew,  from  bitter 
experience,  how  almost  impossible  it  is 
to  avoid  aggravating  the  pain  of  a  newly- 
received  wouud,  even  by  lightest,  gentlest 
touches  of  sympathy.  She  knew,  too,  h  ow 
the  masculine  nature,  especially,  shrinks 
from  the  interposition  of  any  human  thing 
between  it  and  its  soul-secrets;  how  it 
proudly  hardens  itself  against  the  inves- 
tigation of  its  soul-sorrows  by  any,  even 
the  most  loving,  of  human  eyes;  how  the 
heart  that  would  humble  and  soften  it- 
self, and  receive  the  balm  of  consolation 
alone  in  God's  presence,  assumes  a  sense- 
less and  feelingless  mask,  beneath  which 
to  hide  from  the  regards  of  fellow-crea- 
tures. So,  like  a  wise  woman,  she  staid 
in  the  house  and  waited;  waited  to  be 
sought,  instead  of  going  forth  to  seek. 


The  step,  advancing  slowly,  firmly, 
echoed  each  fall  in  her  heart;  but  out- 
wardly she  kept  calm;  and  when  he  came 
in  at  the  window,  she  neither  avoided, 
jior  sought  his  eye. 

He  stood  beside  her,  looked  down  on 
her  with  his  faint  sweet  smile,  and  said, 
*  You  were  right,  mother !  It  is  as  you 
feared;  ambition  is  at  present  strongCT 
than  love.' 

*  We  will  leave  this  place  directly,  Gil- 
bert; I  am  very  well  able  to  manage  sodi 
an  easy  journey,  with  you  to  take  care  <rf 
me.  Let  us  write  to-morrow,  and  anange 
to  go  to  town  thia  week.' 

*Nay!  nay!  mother.  Not  yet;  we 
will  not  leave  till  Dr  Johnson  gives  you 
free  permission  to  use  your  foot.  There 
is  no  hurry.  Do  not  be  uneasy  for  me; 
this  place  will  be  more  endurable  than 
others  to  me.  I  was  never  a  believer  in 
"  change  of  scene,"  or  any  other  external 
means  of  conquering  one's  own  feelings, 
you  know.' 

Mrs  Kame  leaned  back  on  the  so£i 
with  a  sigh,  and  an  impatient  movement 
of  her  ofiending  foot. 

*  Besides,'  continued  Gilbert,  *you  would 
break  dear  Mrs  Essery's  heart,  if  you  de- 
parted so  suddenly.  She  need  know 
nothing  of  the  reason  that  makes  you 
wish  to  do  so.  When  we  do  leave,  do 
you  think  you  could  persuade  her  to 
come  with  us,  and  pay  you  a  long 
visit]' 

*  She  would  not  be  happy  in  London; 
she  is  so  used  to  country  hfe,  and  countiy 
occupations.' 

*  We  will  see  to-morrow,  if  we  cannot 
persuade  her  to  endure  it  a  little  while 
for  our  sakes.' 

Gilbert  had  several  reasons  for  urging 
this  invitation  very  earnestly  on  Airs 
Essery;  so  earnestly,  that,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  his  mother,  and  of  John, 
and  Gertrude,  he  succeeded  in  conquering 
all  her  fears  and  scruples,  and  in  obtain- 
ing her  promise  to  accompany  them,  if 
they  would  delay  their  departure  one 
week  longer  than  the  time  previously 
fixed.  The  most  powerful  of  these  secret 
reasons  of  his  was  the  thought  that  her 
friend's  society  would  be  invaluable  to 
Mrs  Kame,  by  preventing  her  allowing 
her  thoughts  to  busy  themselves  exclu- 
sively and  continuously  with  him.  He 
also  contemplated  the  possibility  of  going 
abroad  that*  winter;  and  then  he  could 
not  leave  his  mother  alone.  He  had 
many  plans  for  the  full  and  useful  occu- 
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p»a*tion  of  his  future  life:  he  knew  that 
.(lleness  would,  for  some  time  to  come,  be 
fctie  worst  possible  torture;  and  though 
tie  had  told  his  mother  that  he  did  not 
b>elieve  in  change  of  scene  or  any  external 
a.ids  and  apphances  for  combating  sorrow 
a^rkd  disapiK)intment,  yet  he  felt  that  new 
a,r\d  larger  interests,  and  engrossing  men- 
"ta.1  pursuits,  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
Iiim. 

The  fortnight  that  had  to  be  got  over 
t>efore  the  Karnes  left  Beech  Cottage 
"was  more  or  less  painful  to  every  one, 
.^tint  Margaret,  perhaps,  excepted;  she 
was  too  busy  to  notice  the  strangeness 
a.ud  constraint  that  marked  the  inter- 
course between  the  others.    Her  leaving 
Ash  Grove,  and  leaving  it  probably  for 
some  months,  was  a  matter  of  momentous 
importance;  so  many  preparations  had 
she  to  make  for  herself,  so  many  more 
arrangements  for  the   comfort   of   her 
nephew  and  niece  in  her  absence,  and 
for  saving  Gertrude  all  possible  trouble 
and  disturbance,  that  both  her  head  and 
her  hands  were  unwearyingly  working 
from  morning  to  night;  and  a  fortniglit 
seemed  to  her  all  too  short  a  time  for  so 
much  to  be  accomplished  in. 

That  fortnight  did  at  last  drag  its 
slow  length  out  of  sight  of  those  most 
earnestly  longing  for  its  departure;  even 
the  cautious,  oracular  doctor  at  last  pro- 
nounced his  fonnal  consent  to  Mrs 
Karne's  undertaking  the  journey. 

The  last  adieux  were  spoken;  some,  after 
the  disguising  manner  of  the  wise  children 
of  this  generation,  expressing  more  love 
and  regret  than  was  really  felt;  others 
shrouding  deep  and  strong  emotion  be- 
neath meaningless  conventional  phrases. 
It  was  in  the  village,  at  the  coach-office, 
that  the  parting  took  place,  John  and 
Gertrude  having  accompanied  Mrs  Essery 
there,  and  there  meeting  Gilbert  Karne 
and  his  mother. 

It  was  a  very  gloomy,  cold,  and  cheer- 
less day.  Perhaps  its  influence  alone 
weighed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  brother 
and  sister;  at  all  events  they  did  not 
either  of  them  seem  in  the  best  possible 
spirits,  as  they  trod  then:  homeward  way, 
after  having  seen  the  departure  of  their 
friends. 

'  Now  for  a  long  winter's  hai*d  work,' 
said  John,  in  what  was  meant  for  a 
cheerful  tone,  as  they  walked  up  the 
garden;  where  damp,  rotten,  dead  leaves, 
lying  thick,  gave  a  muffled  funereal  sound 
Jio  their  tr^ 


*  Yes,  now  for  winter  and  work ! '  echoed 
Gertrude.  The  words  *  winter  and  work* 
had  never  sounded  so  drearily  to  her  be- 
fore; never  before  had  they  fallen  with 
such  a  weary  weight  on  her  spirit. 

*And  before  the  spring  comes  your 
book  will  be  published,  and  you  will 
"  wake  one  morning  to  find  yourself  fa- 
mous," *  added  John. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

On  a  wild  gusty  March  morning,  Ger- 
trude Elton  stood  idly  lookmg  forth  from 
her  chamber  window. 

A  mad  March  morning  it  truly  was. 
Last  year's  dead  leaves,  that  had  been 
quietly  heaped  together  in  many  sheltered 
nooks  all  the  winter,  were  hunted  from 
thek  resting-places  by  the  inquisitive, 
intermeddling,  unfeeling  wind,  whirled 
round,  and  about,  and  across  the  sky,  or 
made  to  toss  and  dance  about  as  if  they 
were  uistinct  with  vigorous  life,  instead  of 
beuig  but  the  poor,  withered,  shrunken 
remnants  of  the  glory  of  a  year  dead  and 
gone. 

Spring  disturbs  other  things  than  dead 
leaves;  other  things  that  have  lain  in 
dreamless  and  painless  unconsciousness  all 
winter  time.  It  breathes  upon  last  year's 
memories,  regrets,  griefs,  and  wakens 
them ;  and  it  mocks  them  at  their  awaken- 
ing, by  its  show  of  outward  joy,  beauty, 
and  gladness.  It  is  only  a  soul  good  and 
pure,  and  calm  and  strong  through  its 
goodness  and  purity,  that  can  go  forth  in 
the  spring-time,  can  hold  forth  welcoming 
hands  unto  the  blessed  spring  warmth, 
without  consciousness  of  the  bitter  awak- 
ening of  painful  thought  and  feelmg,  that 
troubled  it  not  at  all  during  the  winter. 

Do  not  almost  all  of  us  need  to  divest 
oiurselves  of  self-consciousness,  before  the 
beauty  of  spring-tide  can  flood  our  souls, 
as  we  shall  need  to  divest  our  souls  of 
their  earthy  garments,  before  they  can 
enter  into  the  joy  of  heaven  ? 

What  thoughts  chain  Gertrude  Elton 
to  that  spot?  Why  does  she  look  forth 
so  long  and  so  mournfully  ?  There  is  not 
yet  much  spring  beauty  to  trouble  her. 
But  the  breath,  the  life-inspiring  breath, 
of  spring  is  already  pervading  the  earth. 

Idleness  is  not  Gertrude  Elton's  wont, 
but  now  she  stands  with  hstless,  down- 
hanging  hands,  with  curved  neck  and 
forward  bent  head,  her  eyes  apparently 
watching  the  mad  freaks  of  the  wUful  wind. 

Some  few  dead  leaves  blew  in  at  the 
window;  she  half-tuincd,  and  looked  at 
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them  thoughtfally  m  they  whirled  round 
her  room.  They  were  leaves  from  a  beech- 
tree — perhaps  leaves  from  the  tall  beech- 
trees  clustering  round  Beech  Cottage, 
which  showed  distinctly  now  from  among 
the  bare  branches.  She  looked  at  them 
long — ^picked  them  up — held  them  ten- 
derly in  her  hand.  Those  leaves  were  the 
text  of  many  thoughts  that  quickly  fol- 
lowed one  another  through  her  mind. 
Perhaps  beneath  those  very  leaves  she 
had  walked  with  Gilbert  Kame;  perhaps 
they  had  touched  her  hair  as  she  passed 
them ;  perhaps  had  touched  his !  Through 
those  very  leaves,  it  might  be,  they  had 
watched  the  flickering  and  quivering  of 
the  light,  as  they  sat  in  the  favourite  bow- 
window  at  the  cottage.  Perhaps  on  those 
very  leaves  they  had  watched  the  sunset 
flush  and  fade.  Perhaps — but  no!  the 
steady,  strong- natured,  unsentimental 
Gertrude  would  not  surely  indulge  such 
thoughts  as  these.  And  yet  those  leaves 
— how  tenderly  and  regardfuUy  she  keeps 
them  in  her  hand.  ^ Last  summei,'  she 
murmured,  half  aloud.  There  is  a  warmth, 
a  softness,  a  brightness,  lingering  about 
the  thought;  with  a  p^de,  cold  look  and 
sudden  shiver  she  shut  the  casement,  and 
tiuned  away  from  the  window. 

She  has  not  thrown  out  the  withered, 
worthless  leaves;  with  a  half-smile  of 
bitter  scorn  at  her  own  folly,  she  opens  a 
little  desk  upon  her  table,  and  lays  them 
within  it. 

What  has  changed  Gertrude  Elton? 
for  she  surely  U  changed.  In  the  months 
that  have  passed  since  she  and  John 
watched  Mrs  Essery  and  the  Karnes 
leave  Midford,  jshe  has  experienced  the 
disappointment  of  success.  She  has  seen 
the  fruition  of  some  of  her  most  eagerly 
desired  ambitious  hopes;  and,  tasting  that 
fniit,  has  found  it  insipid  and  worthfess. 
She  has  seen  fulfilled  some  of  the  strongest 
wishes  of  her  proud  heart;  and  has  felt  no 
joy  in  that  fulfilment.  She  has  learned 
somewhat  of  the  hollowness,  the  empti- 
ness, the  unsatisfying  nature  of  all  schemes 
that  have  for  their  object  the  glorification 
of  self. 

Her  first  ^)ook,  the  object  of  so  much 
toil  and  anxiety  both  to  herself  and  her 
brother,  had  been  published  late  in  the 
winter.  *It  had  achieved  a  grieat  suc- 
cess,* had  made  *a  great  sensation.'  Her 
brother's  well-known  name  and  well-esta- 
blished fame  had  no  doubt  much  increased 
its  popularity;  but  on  her  boundless  ho- 
nour and  commendation  had  been  bestow- 


ed. She  had  accompanied  him  to  London; 
had  been  feted  and  lionised.  Now,  at  home 
and  alone  again,  with  ample  leisure  isx 
reflection,  seeking  to  find  what  good  ehe 
had  guned,  what  happiness  she  had  ex- 
perienced— ^last  year's  dead  leaves  were 
dearer  to  her  than  any  of  these  things. 

The  praise,  the  homage  she  had  re- 
ceived, what  were  they  ]  What  was  this 
fame  for  which  she  had  toited  and  thirst- 
ed ?  The  words,  *  last  summer ! '  a  diarm 
lingered  about  them  which  no  one  mo- 
ment of  her  triumphant  London  life  had 
Quailed  in  power.  Thoughts  which  for 
months  had  been  kept  ofif  by  occupation, 
would  Gom^  now  and  daim  her  full  at- 
tention. 

Only  success  could  have  taught  <me  d 
Gertrude  Elton's  nature  the  lesson  she 
had  learned.  Failure  would  not  have 
taught  her  anything.  She  would  have 
mistrusted  its  teachmgs;  thinking  t^em 
but  the  promptings  of  wounded  vanity. 
Had  she  failed,  she  would  have  patiently 
turned  and  retraced  her  steps,  and  labori- 
ously sought  for  the  right  path  to  the 
temple  of  fame.  But  now  she  had  readied 
the  temple,  therefore  had  taken  the  right 
path:  and  in  the  temple  she  found  no 
good  thing.  As  she  looked  a}x>n  it,  it 
seemed  the  heathen  temple  of  a  fialse  ^)d, 
set  round  with  images  of  wood  and  stone, 
graven  by  man's  device,  the  work  of 
human  hands.  What  had  she  expected 
to  find?  She  knew  not;  while  she  gazed 
from  a  distance,  a  sanctifying  mist  had 
veiled  it,  investing  it  with  the  charm  and 
sacredness  of  mystery. 

*  One  would  think  you  a  vanquished, 
rather  than  a  triumphant  queen,  by  your 
face,  Gertrude,'  said  John,  when  she 
went  down  to  breakfast,  with  the  pale- 
ness and  chillness  of  her  long  reverie  still 
lingering  about  her. 

*  I  believe  I  am  rather  the  worse  for 
the  wear,'  said  Gertrude,  with  an  effort  at 
gaiety.  *A  life  of  London  dissipatiem 
would  soon  kill  me,  I  think.  I  suppose 
a  little  rest  will  make  me  well  again.  A 
little  rest — if  I  could  only  restP 

*  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  Of  coarse 
you  can  rest !  If  you  are  not  weU,  you 
had  better  see  Johnson.  For  goodness' 
sake,  don't  look  so  very  hke  a  forlorn  and 
love-sick  damsel.  Come  and  give  me  my 
breakfast;  quick !  I  shall  want  your  help 
this  morning.  I  do  not  think  perfect 
idleness  good  for  you.  Now  I  thmk  of  it, 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  your  mamier 
in  society  did  not  always  please  me.    A 
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>roiad  and  haughty  bearing  tak6s  very  well 
tometimes,  and  up  to  a  certain  point;  but 
roix  were  too  indifferent  about  everything 
3tTicL  everybody;  nothing  piques  people*s 
[>ri<3e  like  indifference,  and  consequently 
tiot>hing  makes  more  enemies.' 

'  Pray,  do  you  imagine  that  I  choose  to 
coTisider  "what  will  take?"  I  do,  and 
slistll  always,  behave  as  inclination  prompts 
me ;  I  cannot  affect  likings  and  dislikings 
A?vliich  I  do  not  feel.'  Gertrude  spoke  in 
an  irritable  tone  that  was  new  in  her. 

'Well,  don't  be  angry!  only  be  cau- 
tiious  in  future.' 

'  I  wonder,'  said  Gertrude,  after  a  long 
silence — *I  wonder  when  Aunt  Margaret 
'urill  come  home.  I  long  to  see  her  again. 
It  seems  years  since  she  was  here!' 

'She  has  been  away  a  long  time.  I 
suppose,  as  Gilbert  is  still  abroad,  she 
does  not  like  to  leave  Mrs  Karne.' 
*WhereisMr  Kame]' 
'  I  don't  know  exactly.  In  Germany,  I 
believe.  You  know  he  wants  to  get  oc- 
cupation of  some  kind  there,  and  settle 
there  with  his  mother.' 

Gertrude  did  not  know  it,  and  wanted 
to  hear  more,  but  John  was  not  at  all 
communicatively  inclined  on  this  subject. 
'  Have  you  heard  whether  Mr  Karne's 
health  has  improved  lately]'  she  ventured 
to  ask. 

John  looked  up  quickly,  but  she  had 
turned  to  the  window,  and  was  re-arrang- 
ing '  Aunt  Margaret's  plants.' 

*  His  health  is  pretty  good  now,  I  be- 
lieve,' he  answered,  shortly. 

Just  at  this  moment — a  pleasant  diver- 
sion— came  the  post.  It  brought  a  letter 
for  Gertrude  from  Aunt  Margaret,  which 
was  opened  and  read  with  much  more 
eagerness  and  interest  than  her  letters 
generally  excited. 

*  My  dearest  Niece' — so  ran  the  letter — 
*  You  know  of  old  my  great  disinclination 
to  take  my  pen  in  hand,  and  so  you  will 
not  have  wondered  much  at  my  long  si- 
lence. I  hope  that,  now  you  are  again  at 
home,  you  are  resting,  after  all  your  hard 
work  at  pleasure.  Now  that  the  spring  is 
advancing  so  rapidly,  I  am  longing  very 
much  to  see  pretty  Midford  again,  and 
this  brings  me  to  the  main  point  of  my 
letter. 

'You  know  that  Gilbert  is  still  abroad; 
he  thought  to  have  come  back  soon,  but  now 
finds  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  for  some 
months  longer;  as,  when  he  does  come, 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  take  his  mother  back 
to  a  permanent  home.  It  is  a  great  disap- 


pointment to  de^  Mrs  Eame,  this  post- 
ponement. I  want  to  bring  her  to  Ash 
Grove  with  me  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
time,  that  it  may  not  seem  so  long. 

'  I  wish  to  know  if  you  and  dear  John 
see  any  objection  to  this  plan,  or  if  it  will 
in  any  way  inconvenience  you.  If  it  will, 
pray  say  so;  I  have  said  nothing  about 
coming  to  Mrs  Karne  yet. 

'  I  shall  hope  for  a  speedy  answer.  I 
am  longing,  for  .the  country,  and  feel  that 
there  are  many  things  I  ought  to  be  see- 
ing to.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  Anne* 
had  her  "  spring-cleaning"  while  you  were 
'away? — With  kind  love  to  John,  believe 
me,  dear  Gertrude,  your  very  affectionate 
aunt,  Margaret  Esseht.' 

Gertrude  passed  her  Jetter  to  John,  and 
sat  very  anxiously  awaiting  his  decision. 

She  longed  to  see  Mrs  Karne,  and  to 
talk  with  her  about  many  things;  but  yet 
she  dreaded  meeting  her  again,  and  re- 
membered with  pain  how  little  cordiality 
there  had  been  in  their  intercourse  during 
the  few  last  weeks  of  her  stay  at  Beech 
Cottage. 

John  was  annoyed  that  Aunt  Margaret 
wished  Mrs  Karne  to  come,  but  could  not 
refuse  that  wish,  knowing  how  much  he 
and  Gertrude  owed  to  her. 

*  You  must,  I  suppose,  say  we  shall  be 
happy  to  see  Mrs  Karne,  though  it  will 
not  be  very  pleasant;  but,  however,  I  do 
not  suppose  she  will  accept  the  invita- 
tion.' 

Gertrude  accordingly  wrote,  urging  the 
invitation  affectionately  and  fervently,  and 
in  a  few  daj's  they  heard  that  before  the 
end  of  the  month  Mrs  Karne  and  Mrs 
Essery  would  arrive. 

During  the  intervening  time,  Gertrude 
bu^ed  herself  about  household  matters  as 
she  had  never  done  before;  expending 
more  care  and  thought  upon  domestic 
arrangements,  in  those  few  days,  than  she 
had  ever  done  in  her  whole  previous  life; 
more  care  and  thought  than  was  really 
required;  for,  according  to  her  wont,  she 
set  about  everything  with  a  nervous  energy 
and  earnestness  far  greater  than  the  oc- 
casion demanded.  Any  occupation  that 
called  for  exertion,  and  gave  her  some- 
thing to  think  about,  was  welcome  to  her 
in  her  present  state  of  mind. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Mrs  Karne  and  Gertrude  Elton  sat  one 
morning,  when  spring  sights,  sounds,  and 
scents  were  again  glorifying  old  earth,  in 
the  pleasantest  sunny  window  at  Ash 
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Grove.  The  fingers  of  both  were  busUy 
engaged,  and,  to  judge  from  their  long 
silence,  the  thoughts  of  both  were  fully 
occupied. 

*Do  you  remember  your  mother,  my 
dearT  asked  Mrs  Kame,  breaking  the 
long  sUence,  very  gently.  Her  thoughts 
had  been  busy  with  the  history,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come,  of  her  pale  com- 
panion. 

*Very  dimly  and  distantl]^  but  veiy 
sweetly.  Since  you  have  been  here  this 
spring,  I  have  thought  of  her  more  than 
ever  before  in  my  life.  I  have  thought 
of  her  with  such  an  infinite  longing !  I 
have  fancied  that,  had  she  lived  and  loved 
me  as' — as  you  love  your  son,  she  would 
have  said,  but  checked  herself,  and  said — 
'  as  mothers  love  their  children,  I  should 
have  been  a  different  creature — better 
and  happier.* 

Something  strange,  indeed,  must  have 
come  over  Gertrude  Elton,  before  she 
could  apeak  as  if  she  deemed  any  change 
in  her  were  needed.  What  has  taught 
her  this  *  trick  of  humility  V 

'  TeU  me  all  you  can  remember  of  your 
mother,  dear;  I  have  never  heard  you  or 
John  speak  of  her.' 

*It  is  but  little;  I  was  a  mere  child 
when  she  died.  The  impression  of  losing 
her  was  much  deeper  than  any  of  having 
her.  The  first  night  I  missed  her,  the 
first  night  I  was  made  to  go  to  bed  with- 
out my  good-night  kiss,  I  soon  cried  my- 
self to  sleep;  but  I  awoke  in  the  night, 
and  saw  the  moonlight  streaming  in:  how 
well  I  remember  it !  I  do  not  know  how 
or  why,  but  for  some  inexplicable  child's 
reason,  I  associated  my  mother  with  moon- 
light.  I  sprang  out  of  my  little  bed,  and 
climbed  up  into  the  high  window-seat. 
It  was  midsummer,  and  in  my  mother's 
old-fashioned  garden  grew  crowds  of  tall 
white  lilies,  and  still  taller  white  campa- 
nulas. A  group  of  these,  thrown  into 
strong  relief  by  a  thick  dark  shrubbery 
behind  them,  stood  full  opposite  my  win- 
dow. They  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  light 
wind;  they  bent  backwards  and  forwards. 
I  watched  them  till  they  assumed  to  my 
excited  flEuicy  a  human  form;  and  that  my 
mother's.  She  seemed  to  nod  and  beckon, 
to  wave  her  arms,  and  hold  them  out  to 
me.  The  white  face,  the  white  dress — 
how  plainly  I  saw  her,  looking  just  as 
when  I  had  last  spoken  to  her.  Crying, 
*'  Mamma,  mamma,  I  am  coming — ^wait 
for  me!"  I  tried  to  unfasten  the  case- 
ment, that  I  might  jump  out.    My  cry 


awoke  my  nurse,  and  I  was  captured  and 
taken  back  to  bed,  screaming  and  strag- 
gling. Oh,  how  cruel  it  seemed  to  me 
that  they  shut  her  out  in  the  cold  nuxm- 
light  and  the  night  dew,  and  would  nc^ 
let  me  go  to  her!  The  queenly  white 
lilies  and  tall  pale  campanulas  still  remind 
me  of  my  mother.  Many  a  night  since 
my  childhood  I  have  stood  at  my  window 
and  watched  them.  We  have  many  in 
this  garden,  for  the  love  of  old  times.' 

'  Your  mother  was  a  noble  woman, 
Gertrude.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  yoa 
lost  her  before  you  were  able  to  feel  the 
full  extent  of  your  loss.  She  had  all  dear 
Margaret's  sweetness  of  disposition,  but 
yet  she  was  not  like  your  aunt;  she  was 
more  highly  gifted.  Her  husband  often 
said,  that  she  had  a  man's  head  and  a 
woman's  heart.' 

*  Do  you  think  that  a  possible  combi- 
nation, dear  Mrs  Karne?  By  a  "man's 
head,"  I  suppose  you  mean  masculine 
power  of  inteUect  and  strength  of  wilL 
Supposing  these  combined  with  a  heart 
and  temper  as  loving  and  unselfish  as 
Aunt  Margaret's,  they  would  certainly 
form  an  admirable  character!' 

'  Such  a  character  your  mother's  was,  in 
the  last  years  of  her  life,  when  she  had 
learned  many  things  needful  to  its  de- 
velopment, and  which  life  alone  can  teach. 
I  think,'  Mrs  Kame  continued,  gently, 
^  that  the  daughter  might  in  time  resemble 
the  mother.  There  is  power  in  you  you 
are  not  yet  conscious  of,  Gertrude.' 

Gertrude  sighed  heavily ;  the  conscious- 
ness of  how  much  needed  to  be  done  in 
her  soul,  which  was  dawning  slowly  upon 
her,  weighed  on  her  spirit  heavily.  After 
a  few  miimtes  of  deep  thought,  she  said, 
'  Do  you,  Mrs  Karne,  think  that  ambi- 
tion, the  desire  to  be  or  to  do  something 
more  than  the  common  herd,  and  a  long- 
ing for  fame,  for  renown,  are  unbecoming 
and  undesirable  in  a  woman !' 

*  We  will  not  talk  of  what  is  becoming 
or  desirable  for  women.  Such  phrases  I 
do  not  love  any  better  than  you.  But 
now  try  and  tell  me  what  ideas  you  attach 
to  these  words,  "  ambition,  fame."  Is  it  a 
heathen  or  a  Christian  ideal  of  fame  that 
you  have  formed?' 

Gertrude  was  greatly  perplexed;  awe 
and  doubt  came  over  her.  When  talking 
with  Mrs  Kame,  she  had  often  felt  that 
some  bond  of  sympathy  was  wanting;  that 
in  Mrs  Kame  there  was  a  something  in 
which  she  had  no  part  or  lot.  Could  it 
be  that  Mrs  Kame  was  a  Christian^  and 
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she  WAS  not?  Was  this  the  difference 
l^tween  them  ?  Hitherto  she  had  taken 
xeligion  upon  trust,  wwp^sing  she  had  as 
XQUch  as  others,  and  therefore  enough. 

*  I  should  like  to  put  this  question  of 
Ambition  on  the  broa!d  basis  of  Christian, 
or  not  Christian,'  continued  Mrs  Kame, 
not  appearing  to  notice  Gertmde*s  emo- 
tion. *  Try  and  tell  me  why  you  desire  fame.' 

Gertrude  spoke  out  honestly  and  boldly: 
— *  I  believe  self-glorification  was  my  ob- 
ject. I  wished  that  my  name  should  be 
known,  that  the  world  should  wonder  at 
my  power.  I  wished  it  to  be  known  how 
much  a  mere  woman  can  do,  and  how 
well  she  can  do  it.  I  desired  to  make  the 
lords  of  creation  descend  from  their  self- 
given  elevation,  and  do  me  homage.  You 
see,'  she  added,  with  a  bitter  smile,  *it 
Tvas  no  slight  thing  I  meant  to  do  in  one 
short  life.' 

*  It  was  too  much,  and  yet  too  little, 
dear  Gertrude.  Did  you  desire  nothing 
more  %  When  you  had  gained  power  over 
your  feUows,  did  you  not  mean  to  work 
for  them  some  great  good?  And,'  she 
added,  very  gravely,  *  would  you  not  have 
glorified  God  by  your  life,  owning  him  its 
Author  and  Giver?' 

'  No,  no,'  answered  Gertrude,  sadly;  *  I 
had  no  care,  no  thought  for  these  things. 
It  was  all  self— self  r 

Mrs  Kame  was  silent,  leaving  Gertrude 
to  judge  hersell 

*  What  would  you  call  a  Christian  de- 
sire of  fame?'  she  asked. 

*  I  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  tell  you;  I  will 
try,  however.  In  all  human  beings  there 
is  an  inward,  deeply-rooted  longing  for 
immortality.  High-minded,  pure-hearted 
men  ardently  desire  the  life  of  their 
thoughts  and  recorded  feelings  after  they 
themselves  have  passed  from  the  earth. 
This  is  a  desire  that  may  be  entirely 
separated  from  self-consciousness,  from 
the  wish  to  win  men's  praise.  They  may 
be  perfectly  contented  that  their  own 
names  shall  perish,  so  that  only  these 
high,  true  thoughts  of  their  thinking  live. 
In  this  desire  I  can  see  nothing  displeas- 
ing to  God,  nothing  at  variance  with  the 
purest  Christianity.  It  is  possible  for  us 
to  desire  the  prolonged  existence  of  our 
thoughts  and  works,  solely  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  that  is  in  them,  of  the  power 
for  good  they  may  exercise  over  others. 
In  cherishing  such  a  desire,  we  might  be 
"imitators  of  Christ."  Do  you  see  what 
I  mean,  Gertrude?  I  fear  I  have  not 
clearly  expressed  myself.' 

Vol.  III. 


At  this  moment  Mrs  Essery  returned 
from  the  village.  Gertrude,  unwilling 
to  have  newly-awakened  thoughts  too 
quickly  dispelled,  rose,  and  was  leaving 
the  room  by  the  window  to  go  into  the 
garden,  when  the  sight  of  a  letter  which 
her  aunt  had  in  her  himd  made  her  pause. 
She  remained  standing  where  the  window- 
curtain  concealed  her. 

*A  letter  from  dear  Gilbert  for  you, 
Mary,'  said  Aunt  Margaret. 

*  It  is  not  Gilbert's  writing  in  the  ad- 
dress,' pronounced  the  mother,  quickly. 
She  broke  the  seal  with  trembling  eager- 
ness, and  the  changes  that  passed  over 
her  face  as  she  read  alarmed  her  friend. 

*Mary,  Mary,  what  is  the  matter? 
Nothing  ails  Gilbert?' 

Mrs  Kame  gave  her  the  letter,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  One  long, 
low  cry — a  cry  of  bitter  anguish — escaped 
her  lips;  it  went  through  (Gertrude's 
heart. 

The  first  page  of  the  letter  was  written 
by  Gilbert  himself;  it  was  full  of  love  and 
hope.  The  last  was  written  in  a  hurried 
and  strange  hand,  some  days  after  the  date 
at  the  beginning,  saying  that  Mr  Kame 
had  been  seized  with  a  malignant  fever, 
common  in  that  part  of  the  country  at 
that  season;  that  the  fever  had  already 
been  subdued,  but  the  patient  was  so 
greatly  debilitated,  as  to  make  his  recovery 
very  doubtftil.  The  physician  (for  it  was 
he  who  wrote)  went  on  to  say,  that  his 
patient's  constitution  appeared  to  have 
been  beforehand  far  from  good,  or  he 
should  have  been  more  sanguine  of  the 
result  of  this  attack.  And  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  immediate  presence  of 
some  friends. 

Mrs  Essery  having  finished  the  letter, 
laid  it  quietly  down.  Mrs  Kame  ndsed  her 
head,  and  they  silently  gazed  at  each 
other.  The  mother  was  very  calm  now, 
but  there  was  a  depth  of  suffering  in  her 
eyes,  an  expression  that  was  more  than 
Aunt  Margaret  could  bear. 

*0h,  pray  do  not  despair,  dear,  dear 
Mary  I  He  will  get  well  again;  I  Jctww 
he  will.' 

*  Would  I  had  not  parted  from  him! 
Would  I  had  gone  with  him !  But  let 
the  past  rest;  for  the  ftiture,  God's  will 
be  done !  He  has  not  been  well  since — 
since  last  autumn.  Excitement  and  over- 
fatigue had  no  doubt  weakened  him  be- 
forehand.' 

*  What  shall  you  do  ?  YHiom  shall  you 
send?' 

2i 
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*I  shall  go  to  him  myself.  Is  John  at 
home?* 

«You! — impossible!  You  are  not 
strong  enough. 

*  Is  Job  n  at  home  ?  I  must  talk  it  over 
with  him.* 

*  I  will  go  and  see.' 

*  No !  stop;  I  will  go  myself.' 

She  took  her  letter,  that  it  might  tell 
the  tale  she  could  not,  and  went  to  seek 
for  John. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Qertrude,  standing  concealed  by  the 
curtain,  had  heard  aU  that  passed.  Sick 
and  faint  with  undefined  fear,  she  leaned 
against  the  wall,  and  could  not  move. 
That  Gilbert  Kame  was  dead,  was  the  first 
thought  that  flashed  across  her  mind  when 
she  heard  his  mother's  cry.  She  stood 
for  some  moments  very  white  and  still, 
looking,  against  the  dark  crimson  curtain, 
marble  pale  and  cold;  she  heard  that  he 
yet  lived — that  there  was  therefore  hope, 
though  far  more  fear.  Controlling  herself 
by  a  great  eflfort,  she  gained  strength  to 
steal  noiselessly  from  the  room.  Slowly 
she  walked  down  the  long  garden  walk. 
Her  dog,  who  had  been  basking  in  the 
sun,  bounded  to  meet  her;  she  stopped 
and  patted  him;  there  was  no  sign  of 
emotion  about  her;  she  had  violently 
pushed  her  suflfering  from  her  for  awhile 
— she  held  it  at  arm's  length,  and  looked 
on  it  pityingly,  but  calmly.  Presently  it 
should  come  near  enough,  into  the  centre 
of  h^r  life;  but  not  now,  not  till  there 
was  no  longer  a  possibility  of  any  human 
eye  beholding  her.  So  she  walked  with 
slow  and  stately  step  all  down  the  sloping 
garden.  When  she  came  to  the  little 
orchard  gate,  she  paused,  and  sending  the 
dog  back  to  the  house,  went  in  alone. 

There,  passing  to  the  most  thickly 
shaded  part,  looking  round,  being  sure 
that  she  was  alone,  she  took  her  great 
sorrow  into  her  soul,  she  threw  herself 
down  on  the  long,  wet  meadow  grass, 
ready  for  the  mowera;  it  rose  up  all  round 
her;  she  lay  there  completely  hidden, 
abandoning  herself  to  self-reproach.  The 
trees  in  the  orchard  were  covered  with 
white  and  pink  bloom;  at  every  passing 
breath  of  wind,  showers  of  over-blown 
blossoms,  petal  by  petal,  fell  thick  upon 
her:  they  lay  upon  her  dress,  they  fell 
upon  her  dark  hair,  sprinkling  it  as  if 
with  peai'ls,  decking  her  out  as  if  for  some 
festive  scene.  She  heeded  them  not. 
Then  the  wind  grew  bold,  and  seemed  to 


mock  her  stillness  and  her  grief;  it  played 
fantastic  tricks  with  her  long,  loose-hang- 
ing hair,  winding  it  round  and  round 
amid  the  grey  moss-grown  twigs  of  the 
low-bending,  gnarled  old  tree  beneatii 
which  she  lay. 

*  The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow,'  these  words  rang  solemnly 
out,  forming  the  burden  and  refrain  of 
all  her  thought  Again  and  agiuu  they 
rang  out,  loud  and  clear,  heart-barrowing, 
soul-thrilling;  it  seemed  as  if  some  super- 
natural being  chantr^l  them  in  her  ear. 

She  could  not  bear  their  sound  any 
longer;  she  started  up : — *  What  can  I  do  I 
How  can  I  bear  to  live,  if  he  dies  1  How 
can  I  ever  see  his  mother  again  ?  God 
help  her — and  me!'  She  feU  on  her 
knees;  there — ^the  gay  birds  singing  blithe 
carols  above  and  around — there  ^e 
prayed,  with  a  sincere  desire,  an  earnest, 
simple,  child-like  fervour — prayed  as  she 
had  never  done  before.  Verily,  we  never 
do  pray  so  truly,  so  earnestly,  as  when  we 
pray  for  another!  The  belief  in,  and 
knowledge  of,  the  depth  and  strength  of 
human  love,  helps  our  weakness  to  some 
dim,  faint,  far-off  conception  of  divine 
love.  Gertrude's  prayer  was  aU  for  that 
*  only  son,'  and  for  *  his  mother,  who  was 
a  widow;'  fi.r  herself  she  only  saiil,  *  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  She  rose, 
but  yet  lingered  in  the  orchard  awhile, 
feeling  it  was  good  to  be  there,  and  to 
gather  strength  for  endurance.  There 
was  a  look  of  fixed  purpose  on  her  faoe^ 
when  at  last  she  left  her  solitude,  and  re- 
turned to  the  house;  that  purpose  was 
self-abasement. 

She  sought  Mrs  Kame,  and  found  her 
in  her  own  roouL  Had  l^ere  been  others 
present,  she  would  have  cared  nothing 
for  them. 

*Only  forgive  me,'  she  said,  as  die 
stood  meekly  before  her;  *only  forgive 
me,  and  try  to  love  me  still.  I  will  live 
in  future  for  you  and  for  him,  never  any 
more  for  myself!' 

*/  forgive  you,  my  poor  child  1  I  have 
nothing  to  forgive.  For  him' — and  the 
bitterness  of  the  thought  gave  a  momen- 
tary coldness  and  hardness  to  her  man- 
ner— '  for  him,  he  has  long  ago  foigiven 
you,  but  he  may  no  longer  need  your  help.' 

*  He  is  not  dead,  he  will  not,  shtdl  not 
die,*  said  Gertrude,  passionately,  her  calm 
quite  giving  way,  as  she  fell  down  at  Mrs 
Karne's  feet. 

*  God  alone  knows,'  answered  the  mother, 
solemnly.    *  Poor  child;  poor,  poor  child,' 
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Abe  said,  tenderly  laying  her  hand  on 
Oertnide's  burning  forehead. 

'  Do  not  pity  me !  I  cannot  bear  it !  I 
^hDill  bear  my  grief,  but  I  cannot  bear,  and 
d.0  not  deserve,  your  pity.  Call  me  once, 
only  once,  **  daughter,"  and,  whether  he 
lives  or  dies,  I  will  be  a  daughter  to 
you!' 

*  Be  calm,  my  daughter;  my  dear  child, 
1)6  calm.  (?tet  up,  and  let  us  talk  quietly.' 

'  No,  here,  mother,  I  will  stay  here,  at 
jour  feet.  You  will  go  to  him — I  will  go 
to  help  you;  if  he  lives,  and  still  loves 
me,  I  will  be  his  wife.'  There  was  no 
'blush  on  her  face  as  she  said  this;  grief 
bad  driven  the  blood  that  used  to  flush 
it  so  eloquently  back  to  her  heart.  *  If 
he  dies,'  she  continued,  with  a  shudder, 
'  I  will  always  live  with  you;  I  will  work 
for  you;  we  will  live  there,  you  and  I — 
there,  near  his  grave.  But  he  will  not 
die,'  she  added, 

*Poor  child,'  the  mother  said  again, 
involuntarily;  deeply  moved  to  see  how 
gtief  and  self-reproach  had  changed  this 
erewhile  so  proud  Gertrude.  *  My  first 
thought  was  that  I  must  go  to  him.  I 
have  been  talking  it  over  with  John,  and 
he  has  convinced  me  it  will  be  best  for 
him  to  go,  alone,  too;  he  says  he  shall 
travel  night  and  da.y.  He  is  very  kind, 
and  very  sorry  for  us.  He  will  nurse 
Gilbert,  and,  God  grant,  bring  him  home. 
"Were  I  strong,  nothing  should  keep  me 
at  home;  but  I  fear  my  health  might  fail, 
then  I  should  be  but  another  burden  on 
his  hands.  John  starts  to-night — ^in  a 
few  hours — is  there  nothing  you  can  do 
for  him  before  he  leaves?  Come  down- 
stairs, and  let  us  see  what  we  can  find  to 
do.' 

John  looked  searchingly  at  his  sister 
when  they  met. 

*  Gertrude  looks  very  ill,'  he  said,  when 
she  left  the  room  to  put  together  what- 
ever he  was  likely  to  want. 

*  No  wonder,'  said  Aunt  Margaret;  *  this 
news  has  been  a  sad  shock  to  us  all.  The 
first  letter  firom  you  after  your  arrival 
will  do  us  all  a  wonderful  amount  of  good,' 
she  continued,  hopefully. 

*  Gertrude  is  much  changed  lately,'  said 
John,  still  pursuing  his  own  thoughts. 
*  Well,  it  is  no  nse  struggling  against  fate; 
what  must  be  must,'  was  his  philoso- 
phical remark,  as  he  shook  himself  out  of 
a  gloomy  reverie. 

*  Gertrude,  you  are  only  a  woman,'  he 
said,  as  he  bade  her  gocd-by;  *  a  mere 
and  very  woman  I  refusing  what  is  in  your 


reach,  pining  for  it  when  it  has  been  with- 
drawn !  No  Amazon,  no  dauntless  cham- 
pion, but  only  a  woman ! ' 

Gertrude  understood  him,  but  she  gave 
him  no  word  or  look  of  anger,  only  a  very 
patient,  quiet  *good-by,'  with  a  fervent 
inward  *  God  speed  you.' 

The  next  few  days^ — the  days  that  in- 
tervened between  John's  departure  and 
the  receipt  of  his  first  letter — were  days 
of  dreadful  anxiety.  Gertrude  no  more 
gave  way;  she  set  herself  the  task  of 
amusing  and  comforting  Mrs  Eame,  of 
keeping  up  the  mother's  hope  and  courage. 
In  doing  this  she  gained  strength  for  her 
own  wearing.  Only  in  the  night,  when 
in  the  darkness  disguises  are  needless; 
only  in  the  night,  when  the  shield  of  the 
common  cares  of  daily  life  can  no  longer 
be  held  up  between  us  and  truth  and 
sorrow;  only  in  the  night,  when  our 
armour  of  conventionalism  is  laid  aside; 
only  in  the  night  did  Gertrude  ever  give 
way.  During  her  sleepless  nights  her  tor- 
ment was  often  almost  unbearable.  When 
she  saw,  as  she  sat  at  her  window,  the 
first  faint  streak  of  dawn,  hope  revisited 
her  heart.  The  solemn  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  the  rising  of  the  sun  out  of  black 
darkness  brought  her  peace.  After  dawn, 
when  the  morning  light  seemed  the  light . 
of  hope,  she  would  sleep. 

Each  morning  she  made  it  her  business 
to  go  to  the  village  to  ask  for  letters, 
before  there  was  any  possibility  of  their 
receiving  any  news;  she  could  not  rest 
till  she  had  inqubed.  After  many  dis- 
appointments, after  many  times  turning 
home  with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred 
at  her  heart,  she  gained  the  letter. 

Mrs  Kame  was  still  in  her  sorrow  when 
Gertrude  brought  the  letter  to  her.  Out 
of  breath  with  running,  overwhelmed  with 
doubt  and  dread,  she  sank  down  by  the 
bedside,  while  the  mother  read;  and, 
burying  her  face,  tried  to  wait  patiently. 

*  L6t  us  thank  God  together,  Gertrude,' 
were  the  first  blessed  words  she  heard; 
'  John  finds  Gilbert  better  than  we  could 
have  hoped.  The  sight  of  an  old  firiend, 
too,  has  done  him  good.  In  a  week  or 
two  he  will  be  well  enough  to  travel,  and 
John  means  to  bring  him  here — to  Mid- 
ford.  He  advises  us  immediately  to  pre- 
pare Beech  Cottage  to  receive  him.  There 
IS  not  room  here  for  an  invalid,  he  says. 
So  there  is  plenty  to  be  done,  dear.* 

She  understood  the  depth  of  emotion 
that  kept  Gertrude  silent,  measuring  it  by 
the  love  and  gratitude  that  filled  her  own 
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heart.  She  wished  to  relieve  her  from 
the  endeavour  to  express  it,  and  so  turned 
to  common  things.  They  talked  of  ar- 
rangements to  he  made  at  Beech  Cottage, 
of  a  thousand  trifles— each  left  untouched 
the  deeper  things  beneath. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Gertrude  sat  alone  in  the  garden  at 
work,  one  warm  summer  day.  There  was 
not  much  of  the  old  life  about  her  yet — 
not  much  of  the  brilliancy  in  her  eye  or 
on  her  cheek  that  used  to  dwell  there. 
She  was  cold  and  pale,  though  the  sim 
shone  full  on  her.  She  was  the  palest, 
most  sober-hued  thing  visible  at  Ash 
Grove  that  morning,  and  her  white 
face  and  light  lilac  dress  contrasted 
strikingly  with  the  rich,  gorgeous  flowers 
that  nmde  the  garden  dms^g  to  look 
on. 

Her  brother  and  Mr  Kame  had  been 
home  some  days;  the  latter  was  still 
weak  and  ill,  but  rapidly  improving. 

Gertrude  hated  herself  for  the  selfish- 
ness that  would  not  let  her  freely  and 
heartily  *  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoiced;' 
but  they  all  seemed  so  frilly  contented,  so 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  happiness;  she 
alone  seemed  to  stand  so  far  off,  so  out- 
side it  all;  to  be  so  useless  and  so  un- 
needed,  that,  hate  herself  for  it  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  feel  or  fancy  herself 
happy.  Even  J'ohn  seemed  to  have  de- 
serted her;  she  had  seen  little  of  him  since 
he  came  home,  but  enough  to  see  that  he 
was  changed.  Gilbert's  influence  seemed 
all-powerful  with  him;  he  was  engrossed 
with  Gilbert;  transformed  for  the  time 
into  a  patient,  gentle,  untiring  nurse,  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  Beech 
Cottage,  helping  Mrs  Karne  and  Aunt 
Margaret  to  amuse  the  invalid,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  their  pains,  often  showed 
symptoms  of  impatience  and  restlessness 
at  the  slowness  of  his  recovery,  that  were 
not  in  accordance  with  his  usual  brave 
endurance. 

'  I  am  nothing  to  any  of  them,  and  do 
not  deserve  to  be,'  thought  Gertrude; 
*  they  are  all  happy  together,  and  do  not 
think  of  my  loneliness;  I  have  often 
thought  and  said  that  I  could  live  without 
love,  that  I  could  be  suflicient  to  myself; 
bitterly  I  learn  how  false  those  words  and 
thoughts  were.' 

Such  reflections  as  these  were  more 
than  Gertrude  could  calmly  bear;  she 
dropped  her  work,  and,  though  alone, 
covered  her  foce  with  her  hands,  and  for 


a  few  moments  allowed  her  tears  to  have 
free  way. 

*  Gertrude,  my  child,'  said  a  voice  close 
to  her  ear;  and  a  gentle  hand  was  laid 
caressingly  on  her  shoulder. 

Gertrude  started,  and  said  something 
about  not  having  expected  to  see  any 
one. 

*What!  tears,  Gertnidef  said  Mrs 
Kame;  *  and  what  a  cold  hand  this  wann 
afternoon,  love !    What  ails  you  ? ' 

'I  am  very  weak  and  foolish,  wicked, 
too,  to  weep  when  we  all  have  caiise  fat 
thankfulness;  I  believe  I  am  not  welL' 

*  No,  poor  child,  you  are  not;  you  have 
been  too  much  alone  lately.  I  came  to 
carry  you  back  with  me.' 

Gertrude    shrank,    an    expression  of 

riin  on  her  face.  *  Not  now,  not  to-day; 
cannot  bear  it  yet,'  she  said. 

*Yes!  now,  to-day;  Gilbert  wishes  it; 
unless,  Gertrude,'  she  added,  gravely, 
*you  are  too  proud  to  go  to  a  poor  dis- 
abled knight,  who  cannot  come  to  you.' 

•Too  proud?  Oh,  Mrs  Karne!  I  am 
ready  now,  directly,'  she  said,  rising,  and 
calming,  by  a  great  eflbrt,  the  emotion 
that  shook  her  from  head  to  foot. 

*  Take  my  arm,  then,  dear,  and  let  us 
be  off.' 

So  they  went  together  along  the  well- 
known  path  that  Gertrude  had  not  tra- 
versed since;  but  she  was  afraid  now  to 
think  of  that  last  time.  The  hand  on 
Mrs  Karne's  arm  shook  like  *  the  last  red 
leaf  in  the  topmost  bough,'  as  they  ap- 
proached the  house. 

The  house  they  found  empty — ^there 
was  no  one  in  the  garden.  On  his  far 
vourite  seat  in  the  little  fir-grove  they 
found  Gilbert  Karne. 

Gertrude  lingered  behind,  keeping  out 
of  sight. 

'Is  she  come?  Is  she  in  the  house, 
mother?  I  will  go  to  her;  do  not  let  her 
find  me  here.  Give  me  your  arm,  mother, 
dear;  John  has  just  left  me.' 

'  Bo  not  move;  we  will  meet  here,'  said 
Gertrude,  coming  resolutely  forward;  *  it 
is  best  so.  It  is  well  I  should  remember 
the  last  time  I  was  here,'  she  added,  look- 
ing round,  sadly. 

How  loving  and  gentle  a  light  beamed 
from  the  eyes  that  met  his  but  for  an  in- 
stant, as  he  took  her  hand,  and  held  it 
firmly  in  his  own.  It  lay  there  quietly, 
making  no  struggle  to  get  free.  It  was 
content  to  lie  there.' 

Mrs  Kame  quietly  stole  away,  leaving 
them  together.    Hours  after  she  returned 
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to  warn  them  that  evening  was  closing 
in,  and  the  dew  felling.  Traces  of  deep 
emotion  she  could  see  on  both  feces,  over- 
laid now  by  a  happy  calm.  Clear,  serene, 
loving  eyes  were  lifted  to  her  fece,  when 
she  stood  before  them.  Calm  is  an  out- 
ward type  of  perfection.  The  fulness 
and  perfectness  of  the  love  they  had 
given  and  received  had  made  them  very 
calm. 

*  Sit  down  with  your  children,  mother; 
kiss  your  daughter.  Do  not  hurry  us  in- 
doors; it  is  very  mild  and  quiet,'  said 
Gilbert. 

*  Let  the  sunset  light  fall  upon  us  all 
together,*  said  Gertrude,  very  softly. 

And  the  glorifying  light  did  illumine 
their  faces.  It  turned  to  gold  the  dark 
stems  of  the  pine-trees;  it  gilded  every 
weed  and  flower;  it  filled  the  valley  be- 
neath with  splendour,  tinging  the  evening 
mists,  ^t  it  could  not  half  so  much 
brighten  and  glorify  those  human  beings 
as  love  had  ah-eady  done.  Love  had 
worked  within,  only  its  superabundant 
brightness  shone  out.  In  the  light  of 
love  they  were  truly  *  glorified  aright.' 

After  this  happy  evening,  John  did  not 
find  himself  so  necessary,  though  always 
welcome,  at  Beech  Cotti^e.  Gertrude's 
reading,  talking,  and  companionship, 
seemed  very  well  to  satisfy  Gilbert;  his 
restlessness  disappeared,  and  his  recovery 
was  much  more  rapid;  though  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  almost  sorry  to  find 


his  strength  so  quickly  returning,  he 
should  be  so  loath  to  lose  any  of  the  at- 
tention he  had  received  lately. 

.  .  .  .  . .     ' 

*  And  will  they  all  go  abroad  after  the 
wedding  1'  asked  Aunt  Margaret,  very 
sadly  and  apprehensively. 

*No;  I  think  not,'  answered  John.  *I 
fancy  it  very  probable  that  Beech  Cottage 
may  receive  the  Karnes — ^three  instead 
of  two  of  them — ^again  next  summer. 
Gilbert  must  be  in  town  in  the  winter- 
time, if  he  does  not  get  a  situation  abroad; 
but  I  think  they  like  Beech  Cottage,  and 
will  keep  it  as  a  summer  residence.' 

*That  will  be  very  nice,'  said  Aunt 
Margaret; '  and  Gertrude,  will  she  write 
anymore,  Johnl' 

John  paused — *  I  think  she  will.  Idle- 
ness, even  "  love  in  idleness,"  will  never 
suit  Gertrude.  She  will  write,  and  earn 
money,  and  lighten  her  husband's  la- 
bour.' 

And  so  it  was.  When  Gertrude  sat, 
vidth  the  thin  white  hand  she  had  once 
ridiculed,  once  rejected,  clasped  within 
her  own,  she  had  resolved  upon  the  t^nor 
of  her  fiture  life;  had  planned  how  she 
would  do  the  half  of  that  hand's  life- 
work. 

Her  external  life  would  be  much  what 
it  might  have  been,  had  this  sun  of  love 
never  risen  upon  it.  But  her  whole  inner 
being,  how  cUfferent,  how  changed,  how 
purified,  spiritualised^  sanctified ! 


EASTERN  TRAVEL.— EGYPT. 
CHAPTER  XXII. 


LOWER  EGYPT. 

*  We  come  to  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Nile, 
From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile; 
We  have  swept  by  cities  in  song  renown'd — 
Silent  they  lie  with  the  deserts  around ! 
We  have  cross'd  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath  roU'd 
All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old.* — Mrs  ffemans. 


*  Monsieur  et  Madame,  je  vous  souhaite 
une  bonne  et  heureuse  annee.' 

Such  was  a  salutation  which  took  us 
by  surprise  as  we  sat  reading  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Scamandre,  totally  forgetful  that 
the  last  moments  of  1852  had  passed 
away.  It  was  a  quaint,  good-humoured, 
and  sorely-bullied  old  garden,  who  popped 
into  the  saloon,  and  kindly  welcomed  us 


to  new  year  on  the  ocean.  The  first 
day  of  1853  passed  amidst  drizzling 
rain,  out  of  sight  of  land,  in  one  of  the 
oldest,  slowest,  dirtiest,  and  worst  ma- 
naged steamers  that  sails  the  sea,  and 
the  discomforts  of  which  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  pleasant  quarters 
aflbrded  by  every  other  French  ship  in 
which  we  travelled. 
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Next  morning  we  found  ourselves  in 
that  Egyptian  t^y 
*  Where  Nelson  o'er  his  conntry*a  foes. 

Like  the  destroying  angel  rose;' 
and  the  shore,  from  which  we  were  not 
for  distant,  was  scarcely  less  renowned  in 
£ngbuid*8  annals  as  a  scene  of  glorious 
strSe.  The  fame  of  Abercromby  and  of 
Aboukir  is  almost  lost  in  the  roar  of  later 
and  of  louder  battles;  and  yet,  amidst  the 
triumphs  of  British  valour,  no  exploit  is' 
more  heroic  than  that  determined  landing 
in  the  flEU^  of  a  superior  force,  composed 
of  the  veterans  of  France.  Straining 
against  a  strong  head  wind,  the  English 
sailors  rowed  on  for  three  long  miles, 
under  a  murderous  cannonade,  shells, 
balls,  and  grape-shot  hailing  upon  them. 
The  soldiers,  their  guns  unchai*ged,  sat 
motionless  and  silent,  save  when  cheers 
of  uncontrollable  defiance  burst  from 
them,  as  each  succeeding  volley  ploughed 
through  their  densely-packed  ranks.  In 
one  regular  line,  every  boat,  save  those 
that  had  been  sunk,  struck  the  shore  at 
the  same  moment.  A  squadron  of  two 
hundred  French  cavalry  charged  into  the 
sea,  and  died  there  to  a  man.  The  42d 
Highlanders,  leaping  into  the  waves, 
dashed  onwards  with  their  *still  unloaded 
muskets.  Bursting  from  their  comrades, 
they  rushed  furiously  up  the  opposing 
bank,  though  smking  over  the  ankles  in 
the  deep  sand,  and  received  unbroken  a 
charge  of  cavalry  with  the  bayonet.  The 
landing  was  made  good,  and  the  French 
fell  back,  to  be  utterly  defeated  in  sub- 
sequent engagements,  though  with  the 
loss  to  the  English  of  their  gallant  chief. 

A  quarantine  of  ten  days  between 
Syria  and  Egypt  had,  fortunately  for  us, 
been  reduced  by  one-half  shortly  uefore 
our  arrival.  The  officers  of  the  Sca- 
mandre,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  on  our 
minds  that  they  were  really  one  and  all 
the  mauvais  sujets  of  the  Measagerie 
Natumal^  insisted  that  the  whole  passen- 
gers— Frank,  Turk,  Jew,  Greek,  and  non- 
descript, with  their  baggage — should  be 
tumbled  eii  masse  into  one  immense  coal- 
lighter,  half-full  of  water,  in  which  most 
of  the  portmanteaus  and  carpet-bags  were 
speedily  submei*ged. 

After  moving  in  this  vile  tub  at  the 
rate  of  three  yards  an  hour,  amidst  the 
swearing  of  men  and  the  fainting  of 
women,  we  were  turned  out  on  a  jetty 
enclosed  between  high  rails,  from  whence 
a  desperate  scramble  took  place  to  secure 
a  lodging  in  the  lazzeretto,  staggering;  at 


the  same  time,  under  the  wei^t  of  our 
portmanteaus,  as  each  man  was  oi  neces- 
sity his  own  porter. 

The  pbce  was  terribly  overcrowded, 
and  we  had  much  difficulty  in  resisting 
the  entrance  of  several  Greeks  into  the 
little  dormitory  we  had  obtained.     Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  ejecting  the  rude  in- 
truders, we  remained  ^monarchs  of  all  we 
surveyed,'  to  wit,  a  damp,  empty,  mud- 
walled  apartment,  of  twelve  feet  square. 
Our  hani-won   fortress,  however,   soon 
became   untenable.      The   rain   recom- 
menced, and  water  began  to  pour  through 
the  roof  in  four  diffin^nt  places,  when  our 
travelling  companions  kindly  exchanged 
with  us,  their  chamber  admitting  the  rain 
in  two  quarters  only.    We  had  looked 
forward  to  our   imprisonment  without 
murmuring,  on  account  of  the  rest  it 
promised,  but  in  this  we  were  sadly  dis- 
appointed.  Torment  came  with  darkness. 
Night  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes  descended 
upon  us  together.    Every  face  was  covered 
with  a  hundred  stings,  deep  and  sharp. 
We  lighted  candles,  and  drove  our  tor- 
mentors away.    Like  flocks  of  crows  they 
rose  in  black  masses,  and  lighted  on  the 
sides  of  the  room.    They  all  sat  on  the 
walls,  head  downwards,  resting  on  four 
legs,  kicking  other  two  up  behind  them 
in  the  air.  Maddened  by  repeated  attacks, 
we  made  frantic  assaults  upon  oiu"  per- 
secutors, and  soon  the  wails  streamed 
with  the  blood  that  had  been  our  own. 
The  sable  legions  scattered,  fled,  dis- 
appeared, and  gathered  again,  to  return 
like  Tartar  cavalry  with  fresh  vigoiur  to 
the  charge.    The  second  night  we  pro- 
cured mosquito  curtains,  but  could  not 
fix  them,  hiving  no  framework,  and  after 
many  expedients,  equally  futile,  we  re- 
signed ourselves  to  mosquitoes  and  de- 
spair.   We  derived  some  consolation  from 
the  fact,  that  all  our  neighbours  seemed 
to  have  fared  even  worse  than  ourselves. 
Every  countenance  was  ludicrous  from 
the  efiects  of  the  *  punishment'  that  bad 
been  received.   Some  appeared  like  prize- 
fighters after  the  tenth  round,  some  were 
bloated  like  drunkards  often  years'  stand- 
ing.   An  hospital  of  small-pox  patients 
would  have  been  beautiful  in  comparison; 
but  one  of  the  party  was  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  pre-eminence  in  misfortune. 
He  must,  on  first  looking  in  a  glass,  have 
doubted  his  own  identity,  his  face  having 
become  a  miniature  likeness  of  the  time- 
disfigured  Sphinx.    At  length  the  hour 
of  release  arrived,  and  we  joyfully  bade 
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zuiieu  to  our  cages  and  to  discomfort  to- 
gether. Skies  of  cloudless  blue,  and  a 
sun  that  blazed  brighter  and  brighter  as 
'we  advanced  to  the  south,  hung  above  oui* 
lieads,  and  we  rejoiced  with  great  joy  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  soon 
"to  be  surrounded  by  all  the  mystery  and 
enchantment  of  the  marvellous  old  l^ile. 
But  first  came  Alexandria — flat,  low-lying, 
fiandy,  palm-surrounded,  Anglicised  Alex- 
andria. 

India  passengers,  on  awakening  from 
their  steam-boat  berths,  must  be  dubious 
whether  it  is  an  £!nglish  or  an  Indian  city 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  They 
drive  to  the  hotel  in  an  omnibus,  through 
groves  of  palms,  and  broad-leaved  ba- 
nanas; they  see  strings  of  camels,  with  tur- 
baned  drivers,  Hansom*s  cabs,  Parisian 
belles,  and  Arab  damsels  with  rings  in 
their  noses  large  as  a  crown-piece,  Egyp- 
tian urchins  utterly  naked,  and  English 
babies,  with  pelisses,  the  pride  of  their 
mothers.  French  fashions,  and  oriental 
costumes,  hats,  turbans,  fezes,  bonnets,  and 
ycahmiacs,  mingled  together.  Signboards, 
too,  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  notices 
of  Morrison's  pills,  and  Warren's  black- 
ing, meet  the  eye,  as  well  as  mosques, 
churches,  Turkish  baths,  French  cafes, 
and  Italian  billiard-rooms.  Among  the 
odd  sights  that  struck  us  were  groups  of 
scavengers.  These  were  females,  who 
ficooped  up  the  mud  with  their  hands, 
depositmg  it  in  wooden,  canoe-shaped 
vessels,  which,  when  full,  they  placed  on 
their  heads,  and  carried  away.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Alexandria  are  built  en- 
tirely after  the  European  plan,  but  just 
beyond  the  southern  gate,  near  Pompey's 
Pillar,  is  a  large  Arab  village  of  mud- 
houses,  wretched  as  any  to  be  seen  in 
Upper  Egypt.  When  near  this  place,  we 
observed  its  whole  population  gathered 
into  a  crowd.  On  drawing  near,  we  found 
that  a  girl  had  just  died.  The  body  was 
exposed  in  an  open  space,  and  a  number 
of  young  women  were  performing  a  wild 
and  ceaseless  dance  around  the  corpse. 
Their  hair  was  thrown  loosely  over  their 
Bho)ilders,  and  with  loud  cries  they  struck 
theu:  faces  with  theu:  hands,  tUl  their 
cheeks  burned  with  the  violence  of  the 
exercise  and  the  force  of  the  blows. 
These  were  hired  raoqrners,  and  the  in- 
stant they  perceived  our  approach  they 
ceased,  and  the  looks  of  the  men,  and 
some  stones  thrown  by  little  boys,  re- 
minded us  that  we  were  considered  in- 
truders upon  the  funeral  ceremonies. 


A  Maltese  offered  his  services  as  dra- 
goman at  Alexandria,  *Know  English 
well,  sir,'  he  said;  *have  served  many 
English  gentlemen;  I'm  English  subject, 
sir;  I  get  drunk,  get  drunk,  sir.'  What- 
ever discomforts  had  attended  our  land- 
ing, we  had  at  least  escaped  the  usual 
struggle  of  boatmen  and  other  banditti, 
but,  on  starting  to  see  the  lions,  the  rush 
of  donkey  boys  was  tremendous.  One 
universal  chorus  filled  the  air.  *  Ver  good 
donkey,  sair;  ver  good  donkey,'  was 
shouted  by  a  hundred  voices.  One  fellow, 
however,  had  studied  the  language,  and 
screamed,  with  fitting  emphasis,*  Dam  good 
donkey!  sair;  this  dam  good  donkey!* 
And  good  donkeys  we  certainly  found 
them,  all  able  and  willing  to  gallop  with 
heavy  men  on  their  backs.  The  atten- 
dants, too,  were  droll,  merry,  wiry  fellows, 
with  lungs  and  limbs  alike  untiring.  The 
features  of  my  squire,  who  said  hiis  name 
was  Abd-el-Kader,  were  characteristic  of 
his  country,  and  as  old  as  the  Sphinx: 
a  long,  fiat  nose,  a  prodigious  mouth, 
negro  lips,  straight  eyebrows,  and  almost 
no  forehead.  One  little  creature,  an  in- 
fant of  four  years  old,  clad  in  the  frag- 
ment of  a  shirt,  who  appeared  as  one  of 
our  attendants,  shouting  and  flourishing 
his  stick  like  his  elder  brethren,  added  to 
the  mirth,  if  not  to  the  efliciency  of  the 
party.  We  had  scarcely  sallied  forth, 
when  we  were  met,  in  a  miry  lane,  by  a 
string  of  heavily-laden  camels.  In  vain 
did  I  drag  my  donkey's  rein  with  all  my 
might,  the  ass  would  not  swerve;  the 
bales  which  the  first  camel  carried  pressed 
against  me,  my  saddle  yielded,  and  the 
next  instant  I  was  immersed  in  mud,  and 
pinned  down  by  the  donkey's  feet.  Whilst 
tlms  igndminiously  prostrate,  our  accom- 
plished dragoman,  instead  of  coming  to 
my  rescue,  rushed  upon  the  camel  driver, 
and  having  broken  his  stick  over  his 
head,  took  from  the  man  his  own  strong 
staff  of  orange  wood,  and  belaboured  him 
with  it.  The  camel-driver  shouted,  'Al- 
lah !  Allah !'  while  his  companions  looked 
quietly  on,  and  did  not  attempt  to  inter- 
fere, but  a  soldier  who  was  passing  rushed 
to  his  aid,  and  on  getting  free  of  the  don- 
key, I  found  all  the  three  men  struggling 
together  in  the  mire.  On  the  combatants 
being  separated,  the  dragoman  made  one 
parting  hit  at  the  camel-driver,  but 
deemed  it  prudent  to  present  the  soldier 
with  coins  that  represented  three  far- 
things, as  he  said  the  fellow  might  have 
brought  his  comrades  to    espouse    his 
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quarreL  The  Oattoombs,  Pomp^s  Pil- 
lar, and  Cleopatra's  Needle,  are  the  chief 
lions  of  Alexandria;  and  these  being  easily 
seen,  we  were  soon  ready  to  stitrt  for 
Cairo. 

In  the  steam  voyage  between  the  two 
cities,  there  is  little  to  note.  The  tra- 
veller sees,  on  the  mud-banks,  dusky  and 
almost  naked  natives  irrigating  the  soil, 
all  sorts  of  nondescript  birds,  with  long 
wings,  longer  necks,  and  still  longer  l^s, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  droves  of  buffaloes 
swimming  the  river  in  endless  procession, 
their  black  noses  only  seen  above  the 
water.  Ever  and  anon  he  passes  an 
Arab  village.  On  the  bu'e  sand,  with 
nothing  of  vegetable  life  near  them  save 
groups  of  palm-trees,  stand  the  houses, 
generally  cone-shaped  mud-huts,  the  up- 
per part  of  each  being  used  as  a  pigeon- 
nouse.  This  peculiarity  is  the  cause  of 
what  may  be  called  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Nile — the  countless  multitudes  of 
doves  that  are  constantly  to  be  seen  upon 
its  banks.  These  birds,  though  rather 
smaller,  are  the  same  species  as  our  own 
domestic  pigeon;  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve some  differences  in  their  habits. 
Not  being  able  to  procure  water,  save  from 
the  great  river,  the  vast  flocks  light  upon 
its  smooth  surface,  float,  and  drink  for  a 
moment,  and  then  sweep  off  again.  They 
also  frequently  alight  upon  trees.  The 
turtle-dove,  though  not  in  such  prodigious 
numbers,  is  to  be  found  wherevj^  there 
are  palm-trees;  and,  with  the  bright- 
crested  hoopoe,  frequent  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  villages.  Bogs,  kites,  and  in 
Upper  Egypt  the  white  carrion  vulture, 
perform  the  part  of  scavengers.  For  the 
rest,  wretched  children  and  dreadful- 
looking  old  women  are  generally  the  only 
inhabitants  to  be  seen.  Half  stifled  and 
gasping  for  breath,  amidst  these  truly 
disgusting  hovels,  the  traveller  may  re- 
member the  words  of  Ezekiel — 'Egypt 
shall  be  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms.'  It 
is  humbling  to  human  pride  to  admit 
that  the  miserable  creatures  you  see 
around  you  are  of  the  same  species  as 
yourself.  Hags  there  are,  hideous  as 
Spenser  ever  drew,  and  naked  children 
basking  in  the  dirt,  motionless,  and  co- 
vered with  filth  and  flies.  It  may  be  one 
no  small  cause  of  the  thousands  of  the 
blind  met  with  in  Egypt,  that  these  un- 
happy children  are  so  utterly  languid, 
abject,  and  listless,  they  frequently  seem 
incapi^le  of  driving  off  the  flies  that  lodge 
within  their  eyes,  but  allow  them  to  re- 


main there  till  they  fill  them  with  mag- 
gots. Is  it  wrong  to  give  such  di^usting 
details  ]  It  may  be  so,  but  surely  it  is 
better,  than  to  paint  everything  as  coUur 
de  rose,  and  describe,  like  Lord  Lindsay, 
an  Egyptian  village  as  a  place  where 

*  The  children's  laxigh 
Rings  merrily  throngh  the  date-tree  bowefs.' 

Two  days'  steaming  brought  us  to  Cairo, 
delightful  Cairo,  with  all  its  Oriental 
mystery,  and  Oriental  magnificence.  Since 
the  chief  city  of  Egypt  became  a  halting 
place  in  the  highway  between  England 
and  India,  it  has,  like  Alexandria,  become 
Anglicised;  but  the  fusion  of  the  East  and 
West  is  not  so  complete;  and  while  one 
part  of  the  city  is  entirely  European,  the 
larger  portion  has  retained  a  thoroughly 
Eastern  aspect.  Many  of  the  streets  are 
so  narrow,  that  two  persons  can  barely 
pass  each  other  without  touching.  The 
architecture  of  most  of  the  buildings  is 
Saracenic,  and  elaborately  ornamented, 
and  several  of  the  mosques  are  interesting 
from  their  antiquity.  A  new  one,  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  is  without  doubt  the  most 
magnificent  edifice  in  the  world  dedicated 
to  the  Moslem  faith.  Situated  on  what 
may  be  called  the  acropolis  of  the  dty,  its 
slender  minarets  raise  their  glittering 
spires  to  an  immense  height.  Having 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  one  of  these, 
we  looked  out  upon  a  wondrous  expanse 
of  coimtry.  Beneath  and  around  lies 
the  strange  and  beautiful  city,  with  the 
majestic  NUe  sweeping  sil^itly  past  it, 
its  waters  visible  for  a  hundred  miles. 
The  Pyramids  of  Geezeh,  Sakkarah,  and 
Dashour,  tower  upon  its  yonder  shore, 
and  the  eye  loses  itself  in  the  white  sands 
of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which  stretch  far 
away  to  the  wesst;. 

In  the  streets  of  Cairo,  eager  crowds 
gather  around  the  Arab  story-teUer. 
Above  hundreds  of  the  arched  doorways 
the  aloe  is  suspended — the  Arab  emblem 
of  patience;  and  through  the  bars  of  the 
antique,  cage-like  windows,  glimpses  of 
faces  may  sometimes  be  descried,  which 
vanish  the  instant  the  eye  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  cruelly  close  meshes  of  the 
inexorable  lattice.  But,  ere  the  imagina- 
tion can  weave  a  romance  of  captive 
beauties  and  tyrannical  lords,  a  figure 
passes  which  sorely  disturbs  the  dream, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  ludicrous.  This 
is  an  actual  lady  of  the  harem,  a  belle  of 
Cairo,  mounted  on  horseback.  Balanced, 
of  course,  astride,  upon  her  cushioned 
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sa^cLdle,  her  steed  led  by  one  or  more  of 
tier  favourite  slaves,  she  rides,  a  mighty 
ma^ss  of  silk  or  Jinen,  black  or  white. 
l?l:ie  humau  form  is  lost  in  the  ample 
Folds,  and  a  large  balloon,  and  not  a 
woman,  appears  to  rest  upon  the  horse. 
IBiat  now  you  leave  these  narrow  and  in- 
tricate Saracenic  streets,  where  gloom 
stud  mystery  prevaU;  you  cross  a  handsome 
sq^uare,  green  with  quivering  accacias,  and 
erkter  that  vast  *  caserne,'  as  a  French 
friend  well  described  it.  Shepherd's  Hotel, 
to  hear  all  the  gossip  of  England,  and  all 
the  scandal  of  India.    The  world  has  long 
been  familiar  with  the  marvels  to  be  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo;  but  mo- 
dern research  is  ever  adding  to  their  num- 
ber, and  we  are  indebted  to  a  French- 
man for  a  remarkable  discovery  recently 
xaade  near  Sakkarah.    The  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  this  gentleman  have  discovered 
and  brought  to  light  a  vast  subterraneous 
icausoleum,  containing  spacious  chambers 
filled  with  huge  stone  sarcophagi,  the 
tombs  of  the  sacred  bulls.    These  im- 
mense  coffins  are   not,   however,  now 
brought  to  light  for  the  first  time  since 
the  obsequies  of  the  bull  gods.    Each 
ponderous  lid  has  been  wrenched  from 
its  centre,  and  all  the  contents  of  the 
sarcophagi,    save    a    few    bones    and 
horns,  have  long  since  been  abstracted. 
This  has,  doubtless,  been  the  work  of 
the  treasure-searchers   in   the  days  of 
the  OaUphs,  and  the  site  of  the  sepul^ 
chre  having   been    lost,    its    existence 
has  remaiped^nnknown  for  six  centu- 
ries. 

It  was  the  CaUphs,  too,  who  removed 
the  exterior  coating  of  slabs  from  many 
of  the  pyramids,  and,  among  others,  of  the 
Mont  Blanc  of  the  number,  the  great 
pyramid  at  Geezeh.  A  succession  of  huge 
steps,  from  base  to  apex,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this  spoliation;  and  thus  all  the 
race  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Eobinson,  are 
enabled  to  ascend  with  ease,  to  write  their 
illustrious  names  at  the  summit.  The 
Pyramids  of  Geezeh  are  situated  in  the 
desert,  just  beyond  the  broad  rich  margin 
of  the  Nile.    Nothing  can  be  more  stnk- 


ing  than  the  contrast  between  the  diy 
white  sand  and  the  long  luxuriant  grass, 
particularly  when  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  pyramid.  There  is  no  mingling  of 
barren  and  fertile  soil,  and  the  two  end- 
less lines  of  green  and  grey  come  abruptly 
into  contact.  The  desert  and  the  river, 
the  destroyer  and  the  restorer,  seem  to 
meet  in  stiife,  and  there  is  no  debatable 
land  between  them.  No  particle  of  vege- 
tation lives  beyond  the  lifegiving  influ- 
ence of  the  beneficent  Nile — all  is  sand,  and 
gi'avel,  and  calcareous  stone.  Yet  these 
bare  wastes  are  strangely  interesting.  It 
is  upon  what  seems  to  be  the  ashes,  the 
whitened  cinders,  of  a  ruined,  fire-de- 
voured world,  that  you  tread.  The  ground 
is  covered  with  petrifactions,  and  each  rock 
is  pregnant  with  fossils,  the  remains  of 
aquatic  reptiles,  and  of  shell-fish  of  fan- 
tastic shapes  and  every  variety  of  size, 
from  the  large  and  finely-formed  nautilus, 
to  minute  shells  which  enter  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  stone  of  which  the 
pyramids  are  built.  According  to  Arab 
tradition,  the  Great  Pyramid  alone,  of  all 
the  works  of  man,  bore  the  weight  of  the 
flood;  but,  dateless  and  unchronided  as 
this  mysterious  monument  may  be,  it  is 
less  old  than  that  animal  creation,  the 
perfect  remains  of  which  are  scattered 
around  it.  Here  are  fishes  that  swam 
and  nautili  that  floated  on  the  deep  al- 
most as  early  as  when  God  first  separated 
the  waters  from  the  dry  land,  and  saw 
that  it  was  good. 

Too  near  the  pyramids  rests  the  colos- 
sal Sphinx.  Ages  have  marred  the  un- 
couth beauties  it  once  possessed,  and  be- 
side such  buildings  no  work  of  man  may 
boast  of  magnitude.  It  lies  like  the  silent, 
but  sleepless,  guardian  of  the  majestic 
tombs  or  temples  near  it. 

The  mightiest  of  the  Sphinxes  may 
never  find  an  (Edipus,  and  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
pyramids  may  remain  unexplained  for 
ever,  but  the  long-sought  secret  passage 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  them  has 
bl^en  discovered  and  explored  since  the 
period  of  our  visit  to  Geezeh. 


CHAPTER  XXIII, 

UPPER  BOYPT. 

*  I  met  a  traveller  fit)m  an  antique  land^ 
Who  said:  Two  vast  and  tnmkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.    Near  theni^  on  the  sand. 
Half  sunk,  a  shatter'd  visage  lies,  whose  frown 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command. 
Tell  that  its  scnlptor  well  those  passions  read 
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Which  yet  Burvire,  stamp'd  on  these  lifeless  tilings. 

The  hand  that  mock'd  them  and  the  heart  that  fed; 

And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: — 

'*  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  king?; 

Look  on  my  w  irks,  je  mighty,  and  despair! " 

Notiiing  beside  remains.    Bound  the  decay 

Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 

The  lone  and  levd  sands  stretch  far  a,wa,y. ^^SkeUep, 


It  the  sources  of  the  Nile  are  still 
sbroaded  in  obscurity,  its  banks,  for  the 
last  thousand  miles  of  its  course,  are  now 
almost  as  familiar  to  the  tourist  as  the 
woody  slopes  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  Danube.  Wanderers  from 
every  land  are  constantly  gliding  along 
its  majestic  waters;  yet,  brought  as  it  is 
by  steam  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  Eu- 
rope, the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  num- 
ber of  voyagers  is  not  infinitely  greater. 
For  to  whom  does  the  Nile  not  ofier  al- 
lurements, capable  as  it  is  of  gratifying 
almost  every  diversity  of  taste,  and  sup- 
plying such  unrivalled  fields  for  the  pro- 
secution of  so  many  various  pursuits? 
Are  you  tired  of  the  roar,  the  revel,  the 
ceaseless  struggle  of  cities? — the  very 
spirit  of  repose  has  made  its  home  upon 
the  Nile.  Is  health  your  object! — ^here, 
with  an  utter  change  of  scene,  with  every 
object  new,  you  luxuriate  in  a  climate 
which  knows  no  chilling  blast,  and  breathe 
an  air  ever  pure  and  balmy.  Are  you  a 
naturalist? — here  nature  seems  to  revel 
in  wild  fantasies,  and  the  petrified  re- 
mains oi  an  old  world,  as  well  as  the 
strange  productions  of  the  present,  are 
everywhere  around  you.  Are  you  a  sports- 
man?— ^here  are  unnumbered  game,  from 
the  sand-grouse  to  the  cassiowary,  from 
the  slight  gazelle  to  the  crocodile  or  the 
hippopotamus.  Do  you  love  sailing? — 
your  home  is  in  a  boat.  Above  all,  does 
your  soul  yearn  after  the  secrets  of  the 
far-distant  past  ?  would  you  sit  amidst  the 
gloom  of  temples  that  have  outlived  the 
gods  to  whom  they  once  were  sacred? 
would  you  see  stars  of  matchless  bril- 
liancy gleam  on  unnumbered  columns, 
the  bones  of  cities  that  once  were  glorious  ? 
or  would  you  wander  through  strange 
tombs,  rich  in  the  sculptured  history  of 
priests  and  kings? — here  are  the  ruins  of 
four  thousand  years.  Do  you  care  for 
none  of  these?  Are  you  a  prey  to  ennui? 
Is  the  dolc^  far  niente  all  you  sigh  for? 
Then  be  a  *  lotus-eater*  on  the  Nile,  and^ 
find  the  mere  fact  of  existence  a  delight. 

The  space  abready  occupied  by  these 
notes  enjoins  that  I  may  not  linger 
among  scenes  which  volumes  have  failed 


suflBciently  to  describe.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  most  interesting  monuments  of  anti- 
quity almost  defy  the  power  of  words  to 
portray;  and,  gazing  upon  the  elaborate 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  thousand  sculp- 
tured figures  that  cover  the  tombs  of 
Thebes,  I  often  thought  how  much  more 
exact  an  idea  of  the  sepulchres  one  fia^ 
of  the  daguerreotype  could  give,  than  the 
most  skilful  pen  would  be  s^ble  to  convey. 
The  ponderous  nature  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, favoured  by  an  extraordinary  cli- 
mate, has  enabled  the  sacred  edifices  of 
the  Egyptians  to  brave  the  wrack  of  time, 
and  to  defy  the  ravages  of  conquerors. 
Less  skilful  than  the  people  they  had 
overcome,  the  hostile  nations  who  at 
various  periods  triumphed  in  Egypt  seem 
to  have  lacked  the  power  or  the  patience 
to  overthow  the  vast  edifices  which  the 
Egyptians  had  reared,  and  have  often 
been  content  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  the  figures  of  their  gods  and  heroes. 
The  sacred  buildings  of  Memphis  and 
of  Lower  Egypt  have  disappeared,  hut 
the  traveller  of  the  higher  Nile  sees  with 
astonishment  on  either  bank  a  hundred 
temples  almost  as  entire  as  when  Pha- 
raohs worshipped  within  them.  On  the 
walls  are  the  battle  scenes,  the  sieges, 
the  victories,  and  the  triumphal  returns 
of  the  conquering  kings,  sculptured  long 
anterior  to  those  which  Lajard  has 
brought  to  light,  and  not  buri^,  and  so 
preserved  as  they,  for  two  thousand  years, 
but  standing  out  in  the  sun,  defying  change 
and  time.  Though  possessing  a  less 
imposing  external  appearance  than  the 
temples  of  Esne,  Edfoo,  and  many  others, 
that  of  Dendera  is  perhaps  the  most  en- 
tire of  any  in  Egypt;  it  is  pervaded  by  a 
gloomy  magnificence,  and  though  dedi- 
cated to  bright  Aphrodite,  it  is  dark  as  if 
sacred  to  an  infernal  deity.  The  portico 
is  an  imposmg  structure  supported  by 
twenty-four  vast  columns,  the  capitols  of 
which  are  each  composed  of  four  colossal 
"human  heads.  Every  part  of  the  temple, 
walls,  pillars,  roof,  is  covered  with  sculp- 
tured figures.  Many  of  the  chambers  are 
small,  and  the  entrances  which  lead  to 
them  intricate,  whilst  one  narrow  pas- 
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age    is  carried  round  three  sides  of  the 
•ixllding.    The  ingress  to  this  is  so  small, 
ve  hksA  to  enter  by  crawling;  and  then,  by 
lie    aid  of  tapers,  we  saw  with  delight 
>\ia.t  the  secret  chamber  had  escaped  the 
learch  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  that  the 
*air    sculptures  that  adorn  the  walls  had 
oeen  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
A.S  "we  threaded  this  mysterious  galleiy, 
strange  misty  forms  began  to  flit  thickly  be- 
fore us,  and  soon  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  bats. 
Masses  of  these  animals  clung  to  the  roof 
and  walls,  so  densely  as  to  cover  every 
particle  of  stone.    They  hung  by  their 
claw-armed  feet,  head  downwards,  whilst 
each  giving  to  its  wings  and  long  ears  a 
quivering  motion,  made  the  walls  seem 
alive  with  a  horrible  imp-like  life.    The 
extremity  of  the  chamber  was  their  cita- 
del, and  we  could  not  approach  it,  as  they 
extinguished  the  lights  with  their  sweep- 
ing wings,  and  forced  us  to  retreat  with 
such  expedition  as  we  could  command. 
But  the  Great  Temple  of  Karnack  sur- 
passes in  magnitude  and  in  grandeur  all 
the   other  fanes  which  still  adorn  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  as  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  exceed  in  extent 
those  of  every  other  city  in  the  world. 
Imperial  Rome,  where,  compared  with  the 
Egyptian  capital,  the  Caesars  dwelt  but 
yesterday,  has  preserved  no  such  traces  of 
its  magnificence  and  extent,  and  our  living 
London,  when  it  too  shall  cease  to  be, 
can  leave  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
no  such  lasting  memorials  of  its  splendour. 
The  situation  of  Thebes  was  not  unworthy 
of  its  ancient  renown.    From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Great  Temple,  you  see  around 
you  a  vast  plain  encircled  by  mountains, 
and  through  the  centre  of  the  city  flowed 
the  majestic  Nile.    The  most  interesting 
remains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  are 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  the  priests,  vast 
successions  of  chambers  hewn  deep  into  the 
bowels  of  the  hills.    Upon  the  walls,  por- 
trayed in  unfading  colours,  are  represen- 
tations of  every  scene  in  Egyptian  life. 
The  sculptures  on  the  temples  generally 
represent  great  public  events,  the  tri- 
umphs of  war,  or  the  offices  of  religion, 
but  the  paintings  on  the  tombs  bring  be- 
fore our  view  the  whole  domestic  economy 
of  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  afford  almost 
the  only  authentic  records  we  have  of  their 
private  history.    Here  we  see  pictures 
of  every  accustomed  action  in  the  life  of 
the  occupant,  from  the  very  moment  of  his 
birth.   Nor  do  the  illustrations  cease  with 


his  death,  but  follow  him  through  the 
solemn  trial  to  which  he  was  subjected 
before  his  carefully  embalmed  body  could 
receive  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

The  various  employments  of  the  ser- 
vants in  his  household  and  estates  are 
as  minutely  depicted.  We  see  the  whole 
process  of  agriculture — the  preparation  of 
the  soil,  the  sowing,  reaping,  and  harvest- 
ing of  the  com;  the  carpenter,  the  mason, 
the  brickmaker,  are  represented,  and  all 
the  mechanical  arts,  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians were  so  wonderfully  skilled.  Emble- 
matic figures,  chiefly  human  forms  with  the 
heads  of  hawks,  symbolise  the  tenets  of 
their  religion,  so  grand,  simple,  and  even 
pure,  in  its  principles,  so  disfigured  by  the 
later  inventions  of  the  priests,  and  the 
extravagant  superstition  of  the  people. 
One  odd  scene,  representing  a  beautiful 
woman  toying  with  a  figure  which  had 
the  head  of  an  ass,  might  have  served  as  a 
perfect  illustration  of  Shakspere's  Titania 
and  Nickbottom.  It  is  in  vain,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  any  description  of  the 
figures  and  hieroglyphics;  their  numbers, 
which  perplex  the  eye  and  baffle  the 
memory,  set  the  pen  at  utter  defiance. 

As  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  historical  galleries  of  Versailles, 
where  several  of  the  paintings  are  still 
merely  outlines,  so  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes 
not  the  least  interesting  of  the  works  of 
art  are  some  of  the  frescoes,  on  which 
the  designs  only  are  traced  upon  the 
walls.  The  lines  remain  as  if  drawn  but 
yesterday  by  the  artist,  and  they  show 
the  mode  in  which  the  pictures  were 
done,  whilst  those  which  have  advanced 
farther  exhibit  the  various  stages  in  the 
process  of  painting.  Near  these  gor- 
geous caves  of  death,  the  less  honoured 
dead  were  laid  in  thousands  of  mummy 
pits.  In  the  search  for  treasure  or  an- 
tiquities, hundreds  of  these  graves  are 
broken  open,  and  rifled,  and  the  remains 
of  their  long  buried  tenants  scattered 
around.  Their  bones  crack  under  your 
horse*s  hoofs  as  you  ride  over  the  plain. 
At  some  distance  from  the  tombs  are 
several  colossi,  once  the  guardians  of 
temples  which  have  now  for  the  most 
part  disappeared.  Some  of  these  statues 
are  broken  and  prostrate,  the  gigantic 
head  of  one,  just  appearing  above  the 
sand;  measuring  some  twelve  feet  from 
forehead  to  chin.  Two  twin  colossi,  in 
the  posture  of  sitting,  are  still  entire, 
and  retain  their  position  unmoved.  Be- 
ing sixty  feet  in  height,  they  form  a  re- 
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markable  feature  in  the  plain.  One  of 
these  is  the  ancient  Memnon,  which,  ut- 
tering a  sound  each  day  when  the  rays  of 
the  sun  first  touched  its  lips,  was  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  world.  *  Spuit-rapping/ 
contrived  by  priestcraft,  was  the  secret 
of  the  vocal  statue,  which  when  similarly 
struck  still  utters  the  same  ringing  metal- 
lic sound  it  did  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  right  bank  of  the  river  is  mag- 
nificent in  the  architectural  remains 
of  Luxor  and  Eamack.  A  dty  might 
have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Great 
Temple,  the  strength  of  which  resisted 
for  a  year  all  the  might  of  hostile  kings, 
and  gave  security  within'its  walls  to  peoples 
and  armies.  Forests  of  columns,  lotus- 
crowned,  gigantic  obelisks,*  porticoes, 
from  which  extend  avenues  of  sphinxes, 
towering  propyla,  and  lofty  walls,  covered 
with  sculptured  gods,  or  with  represen- 
tations of  the  martial  achievements  of 
Sesostris  and  the  other  kings  who  shared 
in  erecting  the  palace-temple,  all  these 
arrest  the  eye,  and  almost  overwhelm, 
while  they  delight  the  imagination. 

The  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
have  more  the  appearance  pi  being  the 
ashesof  a  fire-devoured  world,  than  a  living 
portion  of  God*s  fair  earth,  whilst  their 
component  parts  appear  equally  strange 
and  unnatural  The  flinty  stones,  whether 
in  huge  blocks  or  minute  as  marbles,  are 
white  and  globular  as  if  they  had  been 
rolled  in  some  torrent  for  ages.  Large 
shells  are  abundantly  plentiful,  all  of 
them  firozen  into  flint.  The  most  re- 
mai'kable  of  these  petrifactions  were  cir- 
cular masses,  beautifully  shaped,  resem- 
bling some  description  of  fruit.  In  form, 
they  had  the  appearance  of  a  massive 
ring,  a  lesser  and  flatter  circle  filling  up 
the  interior  of  the  larger — *a  wheel 
within  a  wheel.'  In  some  places  the 
ground  was  covered  with  flat  stones  or 
shells,  that  bore  every  appearance  of 
coins,  or  of  the  wadding  of  a  gun.  Many 
other  portions  of  the  desert  of  the  Nile 
resemble  the  hills  and  plain  of  Thebes, 
and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself, 
when  and  how  they  were  thus  reduced  to  a 
sterility  wliich  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  cannot  parallel.  Had  they  been  the 
same  from  immemorial  time,  it  is  not 
likely  that  great  cities  would  have  sprung 
up  upon  them;  andj  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  certain  that  no  sudden  or  violent  con- 

*  The  fellow  of  the  great  obelisk  at  Paris 
stands  at  Luxor;  a  noble  monument,  in  per- 
fect preservation. 


vulsion  of  nature  can  have  occurred  sioGe 
Thebes  was  built,  or  its  monuments irmild 
have  been  crumbled  by  the  shock.  Tlft- 
exampled,  indeed,  has  been  the  vid  of 
wrath  which  has  been  poured  out  Txpm 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Where  so  loaiij 
antiquities  have  been  brought  to  li^  k 
is  certain  that  many  more  remain  cxm- 
cealed.  Tombs  undiscovered,  and  there- 
fore unmarred  by  Belzoni,  doubtless  rtfll 
exist  among  the  calcareous  hills  of  Th^)e8,' 
and  at  Kamack  and  Luxor,  the  deep  brown 
sand  (which  closely  resembling  goino, 
would  be  invaluable  to  many  ^  the 
dealers  in  that  commodity)  as  certainly 
retains  unnumbered  treasures.  The  &ct 
has  been  recognised  by  the  Egyp&n 
government,  and  M.  Maunier,  a  Fiendi- 
man,  has  been  appointed  by  the  pachs 
to  prosecute  researches.  This  gentlemm 
and  his  wife — the  only  Europeans  in  tiie 
district — ^have  fixed  their  abode  at  Luxor; 
and  M.  Maunier  finds  in  the  interest  of 
his  occupation  a  compensation  for  the 
isolation  of  his  position.  We  carried 
away  with  us  a  lively  sense  of  the  kindly 
welcome  wereceived from  this activeandin- 
telligent  gentleman;  and  during  our  short 
sojourn  at  Luxor,  his  eflforts  were  crowned 
with  some  success.  We  had  scarcely 
arrived,  when  a  small  but  elegant  statae 
of  Osiris  was  dug  up,  and  before  our  de- 
parture, some  Arabs,  not,  however,  in  M. 
Maunier's  employment,  accidentally  dis- 
covered a  more  valuable  antiquity.  This 
was  a  double  statue  of  a  priest  and  his 
wife  in  black  marble.  The  figures,  which 
were  nearly  the  size  of  life,  were  seated, 
one  arm  of  each  being  thrown  around  the 
person  of  the  other. 

To  the  sportsman  as  well  as  to  the 
antiquary,  Thebes  would  present  many 
attractions.  Thousands  of  geese  aod 
ducks,  as  well  as  the  larger  birds  of  the 
Nile,  frequent  the  neighbourhood.  The 
sand-grouse  or  Egyptian  partridge,  a  beau- 
tiful bird,  bearing  all  the  characteristics 
of  game,  but  having  the  flight  of  the 
plover,  abound  among  the  long  hilfeh 
grass.  Here,  too,  foxes  are  to  1^  found 
in  what  may  be  called  perfect  *  warrens.' 
While  shooting  near  Kamack,  I  started 
several  every  hundred  yards  I  walked, 
and  sometimes  saw  three,  fo\ur,  and  even 
five,  almost  within  shot  at  the  same  in- 
stant. After  seeing  so  many  foxes,  if 
the  story  of  Samson  and  the  '  three  hun- 
dred' remained  still  a  riddle,  it  ceased  to 
appear  so  perfectly  a  miracle  as  it  had 
hitherto  done. 
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But   Thebes  introduced  us  to  larger 
:ame.      For  a  hundred  miles  we  had 
oofeed.  for  crocodiles  with  anxious  eyes, 
>ut,  "though  we  had  passed  many  of  their 
launts,  and  had  offered  a  reward  to  the 
Vrab   who  should  first  discover  one,  we 
ooked  in  vain.    At  length  the  cry  arose 
;h.2it  a  tifnseach  was  in  sight,  and  we  saw 
(vliat  appeared  to  be  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
extended  on  a  sloping  bank  of  sand.    The 
inimal  allowed  us  to  approach  within 
some  sixty  paces  of  where  he  lay,  when 
he  slowly  slid  forwards  to  the  water.    As 
h.e  moved,  I  sent  him  a  heavy  rifle-ball, 
aiming  a  little  behind  his  shoulder.    The 
^jplowp'^  of  the  bullet  as  it  struck  the 
enormous  brute  was  loud  and  unmistake- 
able,  but  the  next  instant  he  had  plunged 
into  the  Nile,  and  we  saw  no  more  of 
Mm.     A  few  days  afterwards  an  Arab 
found  a  crocodile  disabled  on  the  strand, 
and,  firing  two  shots  down  his  throat, 
succeeded  in  killing  him.    Me^uring  this 
animal,  I  found  he  was  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  a  length  to  which  I  have  seen  it 
doubted  that  the  crocodile  ever  reached. 
Its  size  was  considered  prodigious  by  the 
natives.    As  I  was  only  partially  success- 
ful in  my  efforts  to  convince  myself  that 
it  was  my  rifle  that  had  dealt  the  death- 
blow to  this  leviathan,  I  shall  not  endea- 
vour to  persuade  the  reader  that  it  was 
no  other  than  the  crocodile  I  had  fired 
at.     While  at' Thebes,  the  Arabs  captured 
a  smaller  crocodile,  twelve  feet  in  length, 
in  a  net.     He  was  brought  to  Luxor, 
strongly  bound  and  muzzled,  and  there 
fastened  to  the  bank,  on  the  margin  of 
the  Nile.    Using  liberties  with  the  cap- 
tive, I  placed  one  foot  on  his  scaly  back, 
when,  with  a  savage  growl,  he  made  a 
'   plunge  at  me,  and,  with  a  flourish  of  his 
"  tail,  threw  me  with  violence  on  the  sand. 
As  we  ascended  the  river,  we  saw  many 
crocodiles,  and  on  one  occasion  passed 
within  twenty  yards  of  seven  of  these 
monsters — a  horrible  covey — ^basking  on 
the  edge  of  a  rock.    Before  I  could  snatch 
up  my  rifle,  they  had  slid  into  the  water. 
Our  voyage  terminated  at  Asouan,  the 
"'    ancient  Syene,  but  we  proceeded  by  land 
'    to  Philas,  and  made  a  short  excursion 
;'   into  Nubia.    Awakening  at  early  morning 
'    at  Asouan,  we  found  the  boat  already 
^    surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curiosity-ven- 
^    ders,  men  with  Nubian  spears,  war-clubs, 
'     stuffed  crocodiles,  live  monkeys,  and  an- 
'^■;    tiquities,  real  and  pretended.    The  boys 
]    were  naked;  the  girls  had  a  fringe  of 


leather,  and  the  men,  as  usual,  a  bandage 
of  linen  around  their  loins.  They  found 
a  ready  market  for  their  commodities, 
though  some  were  too  palpably  spurious 
to  obtain  a  purchaser.  The  proprietor 
of  an  ancient  image,  still  hot  from  the 
fire  at  which  it  had  been  calcined,  under- 
stood that  his  trick  was  detected,  but 
the  vender  of  a  halfpenny  of  George 
III,  seemed  astonished  that  so  perfect 
a  coin  excited  no  admiration.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  saw  the  Almeh  girls, 
whose  dances  are  a  common,  but  not 
very  discreet,  amusement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Upper  Egypt.  The  exhibition 
was  at  least  curious,  as  a  display  of  flexi- 
bility of  muscle  and  limb,  and  those  who 
have  been  surprised,  as  I  was,  by  the 
*  dance  of  the  wasp,'  are  not  likely  soon 
to  forget  the  performance.  The  Moslem 
musicians,  I  understand,  usually  veil  then: 
faces,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Koran,  when  this  dance  is  exe- 
cuted; but  on  this  occasion  their  con- 
sciences were  undisturbed,  as  the  Almehs 
had  employed  five  blind  men  for  their 
band.  Subsequently,  I  have  seen  them 
perform  at  Egyptian  marriages,  when, 
though  the  female  portion  of  the  company 
certaunly  required  the  yashraacs  in  which 
they  were  veiled,  the  exhibitions  were  far 
from  being  carried  to  such  a  length  as 
was  indulged  in  at  Asouan. 

Having  been  expelled  from  Cairo,  the 
Almehs  had  lived,  for  some  time,  in  a 
sort  of  banishment  at  Esne,  but  had  been 
allowed  to  quit  it  a  shorfrtime  before  our 
visiting  the  place  by  Abbas  Pacha,  whom 
we  saw  there  on  our  arrival.  He  was  on 
a  tour  of  justice  throughout  his  southern 
pachalic,  and  right  royally  did  he  hold 
his  court,  whilst  his  stout  figure,  and 
bluff,  jolly  appearance,  reminded  us  of 
the  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  Some  evil- 
disposed  pei'sons  had,  it  appeared,  in- 
jured a  telegraph.  The  pacha  convicted 
one  of  them,  and  the  day  we  arrived  at 
Esne  he  was  sown  up  in  a  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  Nile.  A  gallows  stood 
ready  for  another  offender,  whose  execu- 
tion we  might  have  witnessed  had  we 
chosen. 

Abbas  Pacha  ruled  despotically,  but 
was  certainly  not  the  monster  which  the 
gossip  of  Cairo  represented  him  to  be. 
Among  many  stories,  we  were  confidently 
told  that  one  of  his  acts  of  justice  was  the 
following : — 'A  woman  complained  to  him 
that  one  of  his  slaves  had  drank  five 
paras'  worth  of  milk,  which  he  refused  to 
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pftj  far.  The  lad  denied  the  transaction, 
upon  which  the  pacha  had  him  ripped 
np,  and  on  seeing  the  milk,  gave  the 
woman  the  paras,  remarking,  that  had 
she  told  an  untruth,  she  would  have 
ihared  the  lot  of  the  slave.  I  afterwards 
observed  this  story,  word  for  word,  stated 
in  *  Murray's  Guide-book,'  aa  a  fact  in 
the  life  of  Defterdaf  Bey,  son-in-law  of 
Mehemet  All.  I  was  certain,  however, 
I  had  seen  the  tale  elsewhere,  and  ulti- 
mately recollected  that  Gibbon  relates  an 
exactly  similar  atrocity,  perpetrated  by 
Baiazet  in  presence  of  the  captive  princes 
of  France. 

Asouan  appeared  to  be  a  depdt  for 
slaves  brought  from  Abyssinia  and  Upper 
Ethiopia.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  in  pens  like  sheep,  but  appeared 
better  fed,  less  dejected,  and  in  many 
cases  much  better-looking,  thim  the  native 
population.  Several  of  the  women  were 
actually  handsome.  They  were  clothed 
in  nothing  save  their  own  black  shining 
skins,  though  they  wore  ornaments,  and 
had  their  v^  busby,  but  not  long  hair, 
parted  in  the  midst,  elaborately  plaited, 
and  saturated  with  grease  and  fat.  Thus 
decked,  it  stood  out  like  laige  mops  on 
either  side  of  the  head.  They  were,  in 
fact,  belles  highly  *  got  up,'  to  attract  pur- 
chasers. On  approaching  them,  they  held 
out  their  hands,  showed  their  white  teeth, 
and  shouted  the  universal  word  *  back- 
sheesh.' That  expression  might  be  sup- 
posed by  a  traveller  to  be  the  sole  language 
of  the  Egyptian*  Being  the  single  utter- 
ance we  heard  addressed  to  us  by  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  upon  every  occasion,  and  no 
occasion,  we  sometimes  affected  to  mistake 
it  for  a  salutation — the  *  Gpd  be  with  you ! ' 
of  the  Turks — and,  making  a  salaam,  re- 
peated the  word,  and  passed  on.  The 
labourers  in  the  field  cease  their  work  to 
rush  towards  you  with  the  familiar  ex- 
clamation, the  women  breathe  it  through 
their  t/oihmacs  as  they  meet  you  on  the 
road.  On  passing  a  large  sulphur  work 
near  Kamack,  the  workmen,  some  thirty 
in  number,  suddenly  caught  sight  of  us, 
and  with  one  impulse  instantly  threw 
down  their  tools,  and  rushing  towards  us, 
were  just  preparing  to  scream  'backsheesh !' 
when  I  anticipated  them,  and  shouted  it 
with  such  force  of  lungs,  that  the  utterly 
naked  array  stopped  in  astonishment. 
Perhaps  the  most  amusing  instance  oc- 
curred at  Luxor.  I  visited  a  school,  where 
about  forty  boys  were  seated  on  the  floor 
reading  the  Koran.    The  moment  I  en- 


tered, the  whole  children  ^rang  to  tkffi 
feet.  Like  thie  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy 
every  arm  was  stretched  out  Rimnltac- 
ously,  and  eyery  voice  exdainied,  ^btd- 
sheesh!'  The  schoolmaster  made  aon 
show  of  reproving  this  outburst,  hot  tk 
instant  he  had  obtained  compaiative 
silence,  he  whispered  *  backshee^ '  in  nj 
ear  on  his  own  account.  At  Na@ad,  when 
the  population  is  Coptic,  we  obeemd 
many  differences  in  appearance  and  mat- 
ners  from  the  other  dwellers  on  the  Kile, 
but  their  chief  peculiarity  consisted  in 
thi%  that  though  we  were  accompanied 
to  our  boat  by  a  vast  number  of  pasoas, 
we  were  not  asked  by  one  of  them  kt 
*  backsheesh-* 

The  temples  of  Phibe,  dedicated  to  tbe 
great  triad  Osiris,  Ids,  and  Horus,  occoi^ 
a  spot  once  the  most  sacred,  and  still  the 
most  beautiful,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kik 
They  stand  upon  one  of  several  floweij 
islets,  surrounded  by  fantastic  rocks  A 
black  granite,  amidst  which  the  scattered 
waters  thread  their  way  in  sparkling 
streams,  and  which  almost  close  in  the 
scene  with  their  jagged  peaks  and  high 
toppling  crags.  Groups  of  ^palm-ljeei 
spring  up  amidst  the  clifis,  'and  droop 
t^eir  long  branches  over  broken  columns 
and  ruined  colonnades. 

The  temples  are  rich  in  hieroglyphics, 
and  in  beautifully  sculptured  scenes,  re- 
ferring chiefly  to  the  history  of  the  godi 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  On  the 
walls,  the  tau^  or  *  sign  of  life,'  appeals 
very  frequently,  being  generally  in  the 
hand  of  a  priest.  This  symbol  was  at 
once  adopted  by  the  early  Christians  of 
Egypt  for  the  cross,  which  it  exactly 
resembles,  save  that  the  upper  portion  d 
the  perpendicular  shaft  is  in  the  form  of 
a  loop.  But  the  accidental  resemblance 
of  the  tau  to  the  cross  forms  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  strange  similitude  which 
exists  between  Christianity  and  the  wor- 
ship of  '  him  who  sleeps  in  Philae.' 

When  reflecting  on  the  early  religion 
of  Egypt,  we  are  apt  to  remember  its 
later  phases  only,  when  the  simple  and 
sublime  foundations  upon  which  it  rested 
had  become  buried  by  a  fantastic  super- 
structure, the  result  of  priestly  deception 
and  popular  credulity.  The  unity  cf  the 
Deity  was  the  one  grand  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  faith.  His  seve- 
ral attributes  came  to  be  represented  hj 
various  figures,  and  as  time  rolled  on,  the 
forms  of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes,  were 
used  as  types  and  emblems  to  the  eyes  of 
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fnen .    The  body  of  a  man  with  the  head 
of  a.11  eagle  was  an  early  illustration  of 
blie  all-seeing  God;  and  other  animals  in- 
(i  ica.ted  other  perfections.  The  subsequent 
bist;©ry  of  the  religion  is  that  of  all  reli- 
gions where   symbolical   representation 
supersedes  a   purely  spiritual  worship, 
i^early  all  the  native  Egyptians  were 
ei  tiler  soldiers  or  priests,  and  the  sove- 
reign  was  generally  both.    Jealous  of 
popular  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
religion  of  which  they  were  the  sole  re- 
I>ositories,  the  priesthood  willingly  allowed 
±\ie  people  to  confound  the  creature  with 
±l:xe  Creator.    Bulls,  crocodiles,  and  cats, 
l>ecame  objects  of  veneration,  and,  latterly, 
1^1:10  sinking  kingdom  adopted  the  gods  of 
"tlie  Grecian  and  other  mythologies.   Mul- 
titudinous in  the  objects  of  its  worship, 
fhe  religion  of  Egypt  became  a  pantheism 
rather  than  a  polytheism. 

The  only  divinities  who  retained  the 
"worship  of  the  whole  Egyptian  nation  were 
the  Triad  to  whom  Philse  was  sacred — Isis 
(called  Myrionymus,  from  the  number  of 
ber  titles),  the  *  Queen  of  Heaven,*  and 
the  *  Mother  of  the  Child' — Horns  her 
son,  and  Osiris  her  husband,  the  Mani- 
fester  of  Good  and  Truth.    This  benefi- 
cent deity,  who  appeared  upon  the  earth 
for  the  benefit  of  men,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  malice  of  the  evil  one,  was  buried 
and  rose  again,  and  became  the  final 
judge  of  all  the  dead.    His  burial  and 
resurrection  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  sculptures  of  his  temple.      It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Moses  refrained 
from  any  direct  allusion  to  a  future  state, 
being  a^aid  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
the  Hebrews  a  remembrance  of  the  Egyp- 
tian faith  in  the  great  tribunal  of  Osiris. 
The  same  romantic  scenery  which  sur- 
rounds Philse  with  so  many  beauties,  ex- 
tends along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  for 
some  distance  both  above  and  below  the 
cataracts.     Having  wandered,  on  one  oc^ 
casion,  to  these  rapids,  I  sat  down  upon 
the  crags  that  hem  in  the  chief  torrent. 
The  rocks  around,  dark,  smooth,  and 
shining,  closely  resemble  burnished  bronze, 
and  have,  when  struck,  the  same  ringing 
metalL'c  sound.     They  seem  as  if  they 
had  boiled  up  from  the  seething  caldron 
beneath  them.    For  a  few  moments  the 
solitude  was  complete,  and  no  sound  was 
heard  save  the  rushing  of  the  waters.  But 
suddenly,  as  if  the  rocks,  which  in  colour 
they  resembled,  had  given  them  birth, 
dark,  imp-like  figures  started  up  from 
every  nook  and  crevice,  and  sprung  to- 


wards me  from  cliff  to  cliff.  The  spirits 
of  the  cataract  seemed  to  have  started  up 
around  me.  Some  fifty  Nubians  and 
negroes  leaped  among  the  rocks  for  an 
instant,  and  then,  plunging  into  the 
stream,  their  black  heads  dotting  the 
foamy  torrent,  and  striking  out  theur  arms 
alternately  in  front  of  theiii,  they  swam 
swiftly  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ca- 
taract. Landing,  panting  and  breathless, 
they  gasped  out,  ^Ba^heesh!  back- 
sheesh!' 

Though  the  20th  of  January,  the  sun 
smote  scorchingly  down  upon  the  smooth 
shining  rocks,  while  the  sparkling  foam 
and  the  rushing  torrent  below,  looked 
deliciously  cool  and  inviting.  Could  idl 
these  imps  of  darkness  play  with  the  vor- 
tex, and  enjoy  its  freshness,  and  yet  not 
I  ?  The  temptation  was  strong,  and  the 
mesmerism  of  the  scene  irresistible.  En- 
listing two  of  the  sable  squadron  as  aids- 
de-camp,  I  quickly  prepared  to  join  in 
the  aqueous  sport.  One  Nubian  I  placed 
sentry  over  my  clothes,  the  other  I  sig- 
nalled was  to  watch  over  myself.  Beth 
understood  signs  to  admiration.  Plung- 
ing into  the  chief  cataract,  my  amphi- 
bious companion  leaped  instantly  irfter 
me.  Down,  down,  down,  far  deeper  than 
I  had  anticipated,  the  fierce  stream 
sucked  me,  and  then,  without  a  volition 
of  my  own,  I  found  myself  rushing  up- 
wards, to  be  thrown  half  out  of  the 
water.  My  attendant,  who  must  have 
been  much  more  quickly  at  the  surface, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  wondering  as  to  my 
whereabouts,  was  soon  at  my  side,  and 
the  blacks  on  the  shore  shouted  franti- 
cally, and  beckoned  thedu-etition  in  which 
I  ought  to  swim.  But  the  strong  cur- 
rent gave  me  no  choice,  and,  fortunately, 
small  space  for  reflection.  Now  whirling 
me  round,  now  dra^ng  me  under,  and 
then  again  tossing  me  above  the  surfcice, 
it  swept  me  swiftly  onwards,  and  carried 
me,  in  its  own  way,  into  a  basin  of  tran- 
quil waters.  For  some  moments  I  was 
speechless  from  exhaustion,  but  shouting 
*  backsheesh !  *  with  my  first  breath,  the 
Nubians  understood  the  joke,  and  haUed 
me  with  many  manifestations  of  applause, 
but  when  I  scattered  some  haudfnls  of 
paras  among  my  naked  constituency,  no 
favourite  at  an  election  was  ever  more 
outrageously  populsu*. 

The  colour  of  the  natives  had  grown 
gradually  darker  as  we  approached  the 
tropic,  and  on  reaching  Nubia,  we  found 
the  population  almost  black.  The  labour- 
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ers  in  the  field,  like  X^i^feUahs  of  Egypt, 
wore  no  clothing  whatever,  save  one  tight 
handage  round  the  loins,  and  many  of  the 
women  had  no  covering,  save  a  leather 
apron,  little  larger  than  the  original  fig 
leaf. 

They  appeared,  however,  very  fond  of 
rude  ornaments,  bracelets  of  glass  and 
ivory,  necklaces  of  beads,  and  large  rings 
in  the  nostril,  as  well  as  in  the  npper  and 
under  portion  of  the  ear.  Both  sexes  de- 
light in  being  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
grease.  We  found  a  colony  of  Nubians 
so  low  down  as  Esne,  where  one  young 
woman  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
party  by  her  extraordinary  obesity.  The 
stout  old  sheikh  of  the  tribe,  thinking, 
apparently,  that  we  ought  to  admire  his 
person  as  much  as  we  seemed  that  of  his 
almost  circular  clauswoman,  suddenly 
stripped  oflF  every  rag  he  wore,  and  strut- 
ted about  in  front  of  all  his  tribe,  utter- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  what  seemed  to  be 
seU'-laudatory  exclamations. 

Had  wishes  been  able  to  waft  us,  we 
should  have  sailed  onwards,  ever  onwards, 
to  Abyssinia,  or  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  but  we  had  reached  the  limits  of 
our  pilgrimage,  and  with  reluctance  we 
turned  our  vessel's  prow,  and  glided  to- 
wards the  north.  Stopping  to  visit  those 
places  we  had  not  touched  at  during  our 
upward  voyage,  we  leisurely  descended 
the  river.  The  d5m-palms*  were  left 
behind  us,  and  again  we  saw  the  fields  of 
sugar-cane  and  tobacco,  and  the  endless 
haSrvests  of  Lower  Egypt,  where,  during 
every  season  of  the  year,  some  crop  has  to 
be  reaped. 

WhUst  sailing  past  some  high  cliffs,  we 
observed  two  naked  figures  running  along 
a  ledge  of  rock.  Presently  they  plunged 
into  the  water,  and,  with  loud  cries,  ridi- 
culously strove  to  overtake  the  boat,  which 
was  already  much  in  advance,  and  going 
very  fast. 

It  tiuned  out  these  men  were  mendi- 

*  The  dom,  or  Theban  palm,  has  a  most 
peculiar  appearance .  Unlike  the  date  pahn. 
It  is  a  short  bushy  tree,  the  leaves  being 
(though  considerably  larger)  exactly  the 
shape  of  a  lady's  iBH,  fullv  spread .  Stiff  and 
fibrous,  they  all  start  bolt  upright  from  the 
branches,  whilst  the  fruit  resembles  clusters 
of  enormous  walnuts.  The  tree  does  not 
grow  in  Lower  Egypt. 


cant  monks,  brethren  of  a  Coptic  eonroik 
amidst  the  rocks.  These  amphibioiif 
ecclesiastics  spend  their  time  in  watdm^ 
the  boats  of  travellers,  and  swimmiK 
swiftly  after  them,  bellow  for  *  back^eefliJ 

One  day  a  strong  wind  blew  up  tiic 
river,  raising  a  thousand  curling  waves, 
which  made  the  mighty  Nile  look  mat 
sea-like  than  its  wont;  and  ever  £uid  aooe 
came  clouds  of  sand,  drifting  so  thidc^, 
that,  when  they  passed,  it  was  impossible 
to  see  a  hundred  yards  before  us.     Un- 
fortunately, in  the  midst  of  this  stoim 
our  vessel  ran  on  a  sand-bank,  and  stodt 
hard  and  feust  in  the  middle  of  the  livcL 
To  try  to  get  her  off,  the  sailors  got  mto 
the  small  boat,  and  one  of  them  forsoBK 
purpose  leaped  into  the  river.     PerhipB 
he  imagined  the  water  was  not  beytssd 
his  depth,  or  he  may  have  mistaken  the 
strength  of  the  current    Be  that  as  it 
may,  Arab  though  he  was,  he  was  quiddy 
swept  away.    Alarm  was  not  instantane- 
ously taken,  and  in  a  minute's  time  the 
man  was  carried  far  down  the  stream. 
Then  a  cry  arose  to  save  him,  and  tiie 
men  in  the  boat  strained  at  the  oar  with 
all  their  might,  but  the  wind,  beating 
strongly  against  them,  made  their  pro- 
gress painfully  slow.    The  Arab,  who  had 
at  first  wisely  made  for  the  shore,  aft^- 
wards  turned,  and  attempted  to  meet  the 
boat  by  facing  the  stream,  but  the  cur- 
rent carried  him  backwards,  and  he  was 
already  almost  choked  by  the  waves, 
which  lashed  over  him  in  rapid  succession. 
We  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  during  that 
terribly  exciting  race,  which  deat^b  ap- 
peared to  be  upon  the  point  of  winning. 
The  strength  of  the  men  in  the  boat  was 
waning,  that  of  their  comrade  was  gone. 
Once  he  flung  up  his  arms,  and  gave  a 
long,  wild  cry,  and  all  seemed  over,  when 
a  providential  lull  of  the  wind  enabled 
the  boat  to  shoot  forward,  and  the  man 
was  saved. 

I  have  seen  men  and  women  struggling 
with  death  in  the  water,  and  have  seen 
them  sink  helplessly  to  rise  no  more  alive, 
but  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  whidi 
I  had  the  pain  of  witnessing 

*  The  convulsive  splash. 
The  solitary'shriek,  the  bubbling  eiy. 
Of  a  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.' 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


'  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground;  long  heath, 
brown  fiirze,  anything.* — The  Tempest. 


From  on  board  the  French  steamer 
Egyptus.  at  Alexandria,  we  waved  a  final 
adieu  to  the  two  companions  with  whom, 
for  four  thousand  miles,  we  had  travelled 
over  those  portions  of  the  world  which, 
to  the  end  of  time,  will  continue  to  draw 
distant  wanderers  to  their  shores,  pilgrims 
eager  to  visit  those  lands  that  have  been 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the  theatre 
of  events  the  most  renowned  in  story,  the 
birth-place  of  our  religion,  as  well  as  the 
soil  from  whence  sprang  all  our  lore,  and 
all  our  learning.    Our  friends  were  bound 
for  Trieste,  we  for  Marseilles.    Oiu  voy- 
age, as  far  as  Malta,  was  as  pleasant  as 
fine  weather,  a  fine  ship,  a  gentlemanly 
captain,  and  a  polite  set  of  officers,  could 
make  it. 

On  quitting  the  island,  we  left  behind 
us  all  that  had  remained  of  the  warmth 
of  Egypt;  and  cold,  dense  fogs  for  some 
time  hung  around  the  vessel.  Suddenly 
the  mist  drew  up  like  a  curtain,  the  sun 
shone  out,  and  we  saw  the  wild  hills  of 
Sicily  close  on  our  starboard  bow.  I  looked 
upon  them  not  without  emotion,  as  they 
seemed  to  bring  before  me  a  glimpse  of 
bygone  years.  Once  before,  returning  as 
then  from  foreign  travel,  I  had  threaded 
these  hills,  a  roving  lad,  with  Frenchmen 
for  companions,  free  and  careless  as  my- 
self—as young,  and  far  more  gay. 

'  We  were  a  callant  company. 
Riding  o'er  land,  and  sailing  o'er  sea — 
Oh,  but  we  went  merrily ! 
We  forded  the  river,  and  clomb  the  high 

hill. 
Never  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still; 
Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed. 
Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed; 
Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow; 
All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope; 
We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope. 
Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow; 
And  through  the  wide  world   might  ye 

search. 
Nor  find  a  motlier  crew,  nor  blither.' 

No  man  can  say  he  has  really  known 
the  joys  of  travel  whose  first  pilgrimage 
was  not  performed  in  boyhood.  Ah,  *  mi 
lord  Anglais/  and  your  excellent  middle- 
aged  *  pater-femilias,'  with  your  accom- 
plished couriers,  who  cater  for  you,  speak 
for  you,  bully  for  you,  think  for  you,  do  you 

Vol.  III. 


really  imagine  that  you  have  travelled, 
because  you  have  been  transported  in  your 
commodious  carriages  from  one  *  lion*  to 
another,  along  the  highways  of  Europe  ? 

But  my  thoughts  were  recalled  from 
the  past  to  the  present  by  the  rapidly 
rising  wind  and  the  gathering  waves,  over 
which  our  ship  swept  gaily,  driven  by  a 
breeze  that  was  full  in  our  favour. 

The  bounding  motion  was  delightful, 
and  we  enjoyed  it  without  a  thought  of 
storms;  but,  as  night  drew  on,  the  cap- 
tain, foreseeing  rougher  weather,  had 
every  spar  secured,  and  made  the  ship  as 
*snug*  as  possible.  It  might  be  about 
ten  at  night,  just  after  we  had  comfor- 
tably *  turned  in,*  when  a  sudden  change 
of  motion  told  us  that  the  wind  had 
veered  about.  No  longer  sweeping 
smoothly  on,  the  ship  began  to  roll  and 
pitch.  This  speedily  increased,  till  at 
length  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  remain 
in  *  berths;*  and,  fearing  to  be  thrown  out, 
we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  floor,  hold- 
ing by  the  fixtures.  Still  there  was  no 
fear,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scene  made 
it  almost  a  comic  one.  But  our  mirth 
was  short-lived.  The  wind,  which  had 
been  gradually  rising,  now  blew  a  gale, 
and  the  sea  came  swelling  down  upon  us 
in  'mouiitain  billows,  throwing  the  ship 
almost  upon  her  side,  to  recover  herself 
only  at  long  intervals,  when  she  swung 
frightfully  over  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  struggles  and  indescribable  noises  of 
a  small  steamer  in  a  rough  sea  often  re- 
mind me  of  a  rat  shaken  by  a  terrier, 
but  there  was  something  grand  in  the 
manner  in  which  our  large  ship  wrestled 
with  the  waves.  One  by  one  the  lights 
had  been  thrown  down  and  extinguished, 
and  finally  the  pendant  lamp  of  the  saloon 
was  wrenched  from  its  place.  It  continued 
to  bum,  till  I  put  it  out,  among  a  debris 
of  broken  furniture,  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  had  been  cast.  This  left  us  in  total 
darkness.  Water  now  began  to  ooze 
from  every  crevice,  and  with  each  lurch 
the  crash  of  breaking  glass  and  crockery 
sounded  through  the  cabin.  At  intervals 
the  shrill  screams  of  a  number  of  geese 
added  to  the  wildness  of  the  scene;  but 
all  at  once  this  sound  ceased,  a  wave  hav- 
2k 
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ing  swept  them  into  the  darkness,  and 
.  with  them  the  hen-ct>op,  and  one  or  two 
sheep.  But  suddenly  a  commotion  was 
heard  on  deck,  tliat  to  a  landsman  seemed 
to  indicate  that  some  catastrophe  had 
happened.  Had  we  carried  guns,  I 
should  have  thought  they  were  rolling 
them  from  side  to  side,  to  help  to  right 
the  ship.  It  was,  in  fact,  something 
not  altogether  different.  Several  ponde- 
rous harrels  had  broken  loose,  and  were 
whirling  furiously  about,  causing  much 
havoc  in  their  course,  and  threatening  to 
crush  any  one  who  came  in  their  way. 
While  thus  we  lay,  in  darkness  and  in 
dread,  but  still  gradually  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  terrors  of  the  night,  the 
ship  made  one  desperate  plunge,  as  if  to 
dive  head-foremost  into  the  deep.  At 
the  same  moment,  with  a  crash  like 
thunder,  a  heavy  sea  struck  her  on  the 
side,  as  if  to  drive  her  irrevocably  down- 
wards. We  did  not  dare  to  breathe  till 
we  felt  the  vessel  slowly  rising.  Just  as 
she  did  so,  a  vast  wave  fell  right  upon 
the  deck,  and,  sweeping  along  it,  poured 
in  torrents  into  the  cabin,  which  it  filled 
with  water  to  a  considerable  depth. 
The  impulse  to  rush  on  deck  and  look 
upon  the  worst  was  irresistible,  and  stag- 
gering to  the  cabin  stairs,  I  gazed  out 
upon  the  terrible  scene.  The  wave  that 
had  seemed  to  us  to  threaten  our  destruc- 
tion, had  swept  away  the  porch  that 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  cabin,  and  I 
could,  therefore,  look  around  without 
exposing  myself  on  deck.  I  could,  at 
first,  distinguish  no  human  being,  but 
sheet-lightning  that  flashed  through  driv- 
ing hail  and  whirling  spray,  lit  up  the 
scene  with  a  fitful  glare.  The  ship  seemed 
to  lie  upon  its  side,  one  paddle-box  being' 
level  with  the  water,  the  other  high  in 
the  air.  A  single  sail,  set,  as  I  knew,  to 
steady  the  vessel,  appeared  to  landsman's 
eyes  to  be  wrenching  her  over  with  all 
the  lever  of  the  mast. 

*  Oh  night. 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous 
strong ! " 

Three  elements  appeared  to  contend  with 
each  other  whose  our  poor  ship  should  be. 
Wild  wind  and  stormy  water,  allied 
powers,  strove  to  strangle  her,  whUst  fire, 
the  fiercest  of  them  all,  but  tamed  and 
docile,  sent  from  below  a  cheering  gleam, 
which  reminded  me  that  with  strong 
force  we  were  still  steadily  impelled.  A 
heavy  blow  on  the  breast,  from  the  edge 


of  a  wave,  drove  tne  below.     There  wctc^ 
fortunately,  no  passengers  save  ourselves, 
and  we  tried  to  assure  each  other  that  al- 
most no  ocean  steamer  was  ever  fairly 
overwhelmed  —  beaten    to    death,    and 
drowned — in  the  open  sea.     The  dismal 
records  of  steani-ship  disaster  almost  uni- 
formly point  to  accident  as  the  cause  of 
catastrophe.    The  very  moment  we  so 
spoke,  the  idea  was  receiving  aa  addi- 
tional illustration,   as  the   unfortimate 
passengers  of  the  Victoria  were  at  that 
instant  struggling  in  the  water  in  Dublin 
Bay,  their  ship  having  been  driven  on  a 
precipice,  not  by  storm,  but  by  careless- 
ness.   Our  situation  was  sufficiently  piti- 
able.   While  I  had  gathered  confidence, 
from  seeing  that  on  deck  every  man  was 
quietly  doing  his  duty,  all  within  the 
cabin  was  already  a  wreck,  and  with  eveiy 
roU  of  the  ship  the  water  surged  across 
the  floor,  whilst  the  ship  rose  so  slowly,  I 
could  not  banish  the  idea  that  she  was 
waterlc^ged.  Day  brought  some  respite — 
light  ia  itself  no  slight  one — but  with  the 
evening  the  storm  again  increased.    In- 
deed, it  blew  more  violently  than  bef(Mne, 
but  we  felt  it  less,  being,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  screened,  to  some  extent,  by  tiie 
high  land  of  Sardinia,  under  which  we  had 
sought  shelter.     After   two  nights  of 
storm,  calm  came  s^n.    Oh !  the  tdess- 
ing  of  that  change !     Each  individual  f(dt 
that  within  his  breast  which  none,  per- 
haps, could  well  describe.    We  came  on 
deck  to  congratulate  each  other.    Our 
gallant  captain,  whose  brow  had  been 
deeply  cut  during  the  storm,  and  whose 
appearance  showed  that  he  too  had  pass- 
ed through  an  ordeal,  pressed  us  warmly 
by  the  hand,  as  he  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy for  what  we  had  suffered.    Acti 
laborer  sunt  jucwnde.     These  troubles 
were  soon  forgotten;  and,  landing  at  com- 
fortable  Marseilles,   we  were   only  re- 
minded of  our  dangers  past,  by  seeing 
a  poor  drowned  child  carried  from  the 
beach,  a  token  that  some  ill-starred  i^ip 
had  battled  with  the  storm  less  succesa- 
fully  than  ours  had  done. 


The  difficulties  and  the  delights,  the 
pams  and  the  pleasures  of  travel  are  over, 
but  not  the  cherished  remembrance  of 
the  scenes  through  which  we  passed;  and 
our  pilgrimage,  if  sometimes  chequered 
by  discomfort,  and  even  by  danger,  will 
nevertheless  remain  in  our  memories 

*  A  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  ior  ever.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
HISS  BLACKBUBN'S  VISITERS. 

-Al  May  morning,  fresh,  sweet,  and  bright; 
"the  soft  air  ringing  with  the  songs  of 
l>irds,  and  fragi-ant  with  flowers,  that 
oovei^  bank  and  slope,  woody  nooks 
and  secret  dells  of  the  contented  earth; 
"tender  clouds,  islanding  the  blue  heaven^ 
and  the  gracious  sunshine  upon  all — pure, 
and  serene,  and  hopeful,  as  only  spring 
sunshine  ever  is. 

Mr  Joy  lifted  up  his  face  to  that  same 
sunshine,  and  paused  long  in  his  occupa- 
"tion.  It  was  that  of  planting  out  young 
geraniums  in  the  flower-borders  imme- 
diately under  the  windows  of  his  mis- 
tress's favourite  sitting-room.  At  one  of 
these  windows  occasionally  appeared  the 
face  oi  Miss  Blackburn.  She  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  apartment,  it  seemed, 
and  ever  and  anon  stopped  and  looked 
out,  with  eyes  that  borrowed  no  light  or 
clearness  fh)m  the  morning.  The  dark, 
mobile  face  was  disturbed;  and  restless- 
ness and  anxiety  were  evident  enough  in 
her  every  look  and  movement.  Presently 
rfie  opened  the  window: — 

*Joy,  have  you  sent  the  flowers  to 
Thornhilir 

*  Half-an-hour  ago,  ma'am.  Likewise 
the  *sparrer-grass  and  the  strawberries. 
Little  Jim  took  'em.' 

*Has  he  returned  yet?' 

'No,  ma'am.  He's  a  slow  boy,  is  Jim, 
partick'ler  at  this  time  o'  ypar.  You  see 
the  primroses  and  such  like  are  a  temp- 
tation to  him.  He  always  comes  back 
with  a  great  bunch  stuck  in  his  hat. 
Also,  he's  set  his  mind  on  getting  the  first 
branch  of  May  blossom.  He  does,  every 
year,  and  it  hinders  him  of  his  armnds,  I 
don't  deny.  But  bless  you,  ma'am,  it's 
very  natural.' 

*  I  shall  want  him  to  go  to  Thomhill 
again  as  soon  as  he  returns,'  said  his  mis- 
tress; *  he  must  take  word  that  I  have  to 
stay  at  home  to-day.  I  am  hourly  expect- 
ing tlie  arrival  of  a  friend  who  is  coming 
from  London  to  see  me,  so  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  go  to  Miss  Dynevor  as  I 
had  ananged.' 

*  Poor  young  lady,  she  did  look  bad, 
surety,  yesterday,  when  I  see  her  a-sitting 
at  the  window;  just  for  all  the  world 


like  a  flower  that's  come  out  too  soon, 
and  got  nip|)ed,  and  blown  about,  and  all 
the  colour  dried  out  of  it.  It  quite  vexed 
me  to  see  it,  so  it  did.  She  seemed  such 
a  nice,  quiet  young  lady,  too,'  went  on 
Mr  Joy,  leaning  on  his  spade,  and  assum- 
ing an  air  of  meditative  concern,  'and 
took  a  deal  of  interest  in  the  garden.  And 
she  was  just  beginning  to  know  about  the 
place.  I  used  to  meet  her  early  in  the 
mornings  when  I  rode  to  the  post — 
walking  along  the  north  road,  or  the  wood- 
lane — walking  at  a  pace.  For  all  that, 
though,  she  didn't  look  special  strong.' 

'  No.  But  she  will  get  stronger  now. 
Hillington  air  will  make  her  strong,  Joy, 
depend  upon  it.' 

*  If  anything  will,  ma'am,'  he  returned, 
with  grave  confidence.  'But  you  see, 
sometimes,  air  don't  seem  to  be  the  thing 
that's  wanted  to  set  people  to  rights.  Don't 
you  remember  the  young  lady  they 
brought  here  last  April  two  years — ^her 
as  died  the  evening  before  her  wedding 
day?  How  the  doctors  said  she'd  be 
sure  to  get  well  in  this  healthy,  pleasant 
place,  and  how  her  father  and  mother 
believed  it,  and  even  her  husband  that 
was  to  be  got  quite  bright-like  about  it. 
And  yet  there  she  lies  under  the  white 
stone  in  our  churchyard,  close  to  the  wood 
she  was  so  fond  of.  Poor  young  thing!' 
'  I  remember  her,'  said  Miss  Blackburn, 
softly,  half  to  herself.  She  added,  in  a 
quick,  almost  peevish  tone,  '  I  don't  see 
what  all  this  has  to  do  with  Miss  Dyne- 
vor. You  are  of  a  terribly  lugubrious 
turn  of  mind,  Joy;'  and  s!ie  turned  away, 
leaving  him  to  pursue  his  work  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  adjective 
she  had  applied  to  him. 

Jim  returned;  the  note  was  written 
and  despatched;  and  Miss  Blackburn  sat 
down,  and  began  her  knitting.  A  won- 
derful piece  of  handiwork  was  that  knit- 
ting. Intended  for  a  window-curtain, 
and  wrought  in  a  pattern  specially  de- 
vised for  its  easiness  of  execution  and 
simplicity  of  stitch,  it  existed  as  a  per- 
petual remembrancer  and  inexorable  diary 
of  its  maker^s  'states  of  mind.'  An 
English  day,  all  sunshine,  would  be  no 
greater  marvel  than  a  single  row  of  Miss 
Blackburn's  knitting  without  a  mistake. 
She  was  precisdy  of  that  vehement,  im- 
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patient  temperament,  which  might  be  not 
unaptly  designated  as  anti-needleworkian. 
Her  fingers  moved  swiftly  but  not  deftly; 
there  was  no  nicety  in  her  performances, 
at  the  best  and  quietest  of  times.  And 
when  any  disturbance  was  in  progress, 
when  any  suspense  tried  the  imperfectly 
regulated  mind,  or  when  there  was  any 
bitterness  newly  rising  in  the  poor,  tossed 
heart,  that  had  not  yet  found  its  peace, 
then  she  had  a  habit  of  sitting  down  to 
her  *work,*  and  the  unlucky  window- 
curtain  became  a  sort  of  practical  con- 
fessional, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  vic- 
tim of  the  penance.  Then  were  stitches 
dropped,  and  twisted,  and  misplaced,  and 
entangled  cotton  was  impatiently  jerked 
until  it  broke;  and  then  did  strange  in- 
tricacies appear,  and  unthought-of  variar 
tions  diversified  the  simple  *  barley-corn* 
pattern  which  was  the  original  intention  of 
the  designer  and  planner  of  the  drapery. 

Not  long,  however,  did  the  weaving 
proceed  this  morning.  Visiters  were  an- 
nounced. Two  ladies  and  a  gentleman 
were  ushered  into  the  room — ^habited, 
booted,  and  spurred — members  of  one  of 
the  *  county  families.*  They  had  taken 
Hillington  Place  in  their  morning's  ride, 
as  a  fevourable  opportunity  of  paying  a 
visit  to  its  mistress.  Had  they  known 
all,  they  might  have  postponed  their 
morning  call  even  to  an  apparently  less 
convenient  occasion.  However,  Miss 
Blackburn  put  by  her  knitting,  and  as- 
simied  as  pleasant  a  smile  as  was  con- 
sistent with  assumption.  She  sat  down 
and  conversed  blandly,  and  listened  po- 
litely to  the  mild  chit-chat  of  the  Misses 
Egerton,  and  the  interspersed  remarks 
of  their  brother,  a  fine  speciiben  of  a 
young  squire,  who  could  not  sit  still  in 
his  chair  for  two  minutes  together,  but 
strode  to  the  window,  looked  at  the  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  yawned,  gesticulated 
with  his  riding-whip,  and  seemed  gene- 
rally uneasy,  not  to  say  unhappy,  at  find- 
ing himself  in  feminine  society.  Miss 
Blackburn  felt  quite  a  sympathy  with  his 
discomfort;  he  could  not  wish  himself 
away  more  heaitily  than  she  did — though 
she  concealed  her  aspiration  with  some- 
thing more  of  good  breeding. 

In  the  midst  of  Miss  Egerton*s  descrip- 
tion of  a  proposed  archery  meeting,  anent 
which  both  she  and  her  sister  were  warm- 
ing into  unusual  animation,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  gentleman  entered  the 
room,  unannomiced.  Young  Mr  Egerton 
had  an  observation  on  his  lips,  and  no 


possible  occurrence  could  or  should  pre- 
vent its  utterance.  So  he  went  on  to 
state  what  a  capital  shot  Sir  Charles 
Blackburn  used  to  be,  while  Miss  Black- 
burn rose  from  her  chair,  with  a  cheek 
flushed  darkly — almost  as  much  from  an- 
noyance as  pleasure — and  clasped  the 
hand  of  the  new  comer. 

*  Is  it  possible  1  Mr  AvEurne  !  *  cried 
the  Misses  Egerton,  in  a  soprano  duet, 
con  rrwUo  aUegro^  whUe  their  brother 
chimed  in  with  a  deep  bass  of^  *  Well, 

FU  be  hanged  if ^  leaving  the  rest  of 

his  astonishment  to  the  eloquent  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes  and  mouth. 

Mr  Avame  duly  responded  to  these 
testimonials  of  delighted  siurprise.  Miss 
Blackburn  envied  him  the  calm  equani- 
mity with  which  he  sat  down  and  pre- 
pared to  listen  and  reply  to  the  I%er- 
tonian  small-talk.  She  looked  at  huu, 
meanwhile,  closely,  narrowly,  till  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  the  choking 
in  her  throat  warned  her  to  turn  her  eyes, 
and  as  much  of  her  thoughts  as  would  go 
with  them,  to  something  else. 

But  her  old  friend,  and  this  the  son 
of  that  friend,  lived  too  constantly  at  her 
heart  to  be  even  momentarily  exiled. 
And  he  was  so  altered.  A  vision  came 
before  her,  of  the  boy  she  had  first  seen 
at  his  mother's  knee,  bright-eyed  and 
radiant  with  life  and  energy;  and  then 
the  slow,  wholesome  growth  she  had 
watched,  until  he  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  and 
took  his  place  among  men.  These  visions 
slid  before  her  eyes,  for  a  moment  blot- 
ting out  the  reality — a  worn  face,  and 
the  broad  temples,  over  which  now  very 
thiidy  fell  the  black  hair,  and  the  eyes 
unnaturally  large  and  earnest,  as  if  with 
watching  and  much  thought.  A  more 
impassive  calm  rested  on  his  features 
than  had  been  wont.  The  expression  was 
brave,  manly,  kind,  and  good,  as  of  old, 
but  it  seldom  changed.  The  sudden 
hghts  and  shades  never  visited  his  face 
now.  He  listened  to  Miss  Egerton's 
chatter  with  the  same  attentive,  quiet 
air,  whether  she  spoke  of  hunts,  balls, 
and  county  femilies,  or — of  friends  of 
his  own,  as  she  was  proceeding,  to  do. 

*  You  are  not  aware  of  the  acquisition 
Hillington  society  has  recently  received  ? 
Literary,  too.  You  will  be  sure  to  sym- 
pathise. Mr  Dynevor,  the  author,  has 
come  to  live  amongst  us.  I  suppose  you 
know  him  ?  * 

*  I  do,  and  I  can  congratulate  you  feel- 
ingly on  your  good  fortune.    He  is  a  man 
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'whose  brilliant  talent  is  bat  one  of  his 
claims  to  admiration  and  esteem.' 

*Dear  me,  that  is  truly  delightful/  ob- 
served Miss  Egerton,  while  her  sister, 
IMiss  Laura,  added  an  inquiry:—^ 

*And  the  family,  Mr  Avame?  Do 
you  know  anything  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters ]  But  I  suppose  they  did  not  mix  in 
the  same  circles;  I  know  that  literary 
men ^ 

*  Oh,  pardon  me;  I  never  met  Mr  Dy- 
never  in  any  society  of  which  ladies  did  not 
form  a  part,'  briefly  inserted  Mr  Avame. 

*What  are  you  thinking  of,  Miss 
Xaura  ?'  cried  her  hostess,  sharply.  *  Where 
did  you  gather  such  notions  of  literary 
men,  and  their  wives  and  daughters? 
For  my  part,  it  is  the  literary  man's 
daughter  that  I  know  most  about.  She 
is  mj  friend^ 

Mr  Avarne's  glance  flashed  on  her  with 
an  instant's  resumption  of  its  ancient 
brightness.  Miss  Laura  slowly  struggled 
out  of  her  dilemma  as  she  best  might. 

*  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  guessed But 

my  ignorance  must  plead  my  excuse. 
How  glad  we  shall  be  to  make  their  ac- 
quaintance; sKall  we  not,  Sophia?' 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  replied  the  young  lady, 
graciously. 

And  her  brother  nipped  in  the  bud  a 
somewhat  sarcastic  rejoinder  from  Miss 
Blackburn,  by  proceeding  to  impart  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject: — *We  want 
some  fresh  faces  badly  enough — that's  all 
I  know.  Don't  care  who  they  are,  if 
they're  young,  and  agreeable,  and  ready 
to  dance;  and  if  they  can  ride,  so  much 
the  better.' 

*And  we  have  seen  Miss  Dynevor,* 
added  his  sister;  *we  met  her  with  her 
little  brother  and  sister  two  days  since  on 
the  H road.' 

*  Remarkably  good-looking  girl,  too,' 
pronounced  Mr  Egerton,  emphasising  the 
observation  with  a  fresh  slash  of  the  whip 
at  his  boot. 

Mr  Avame  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
moved  from  the  group,  apparently  to  exa- 
mine some  plants  on  a  stand  at  the  window. 

*That  must  have  been  Miss  Helen 
Dynevor,'  Miss  Blackburn  said.  *Her 
elder  sister  has  been  ill,  and  is  only  just 
slowly  recovering.' 

'Dear  me!  how  distressing!  Laura, 
had  you  any  idea  it  was  so  late?  Mr 
Avame's  appearance' — ^with  a  benignant 
smile  wasted  on  the  flower-stand — 'has 
quite  made  us  forget  everything  else.  We 
must  really  be  going  now.' 


.  ? 


Adieux,  civil  and  sweet,  followed,  with 
an  addition  to  Mr  Avame,  of  eamest  in- 
quiries as  to  when  they  should  see  him  at 
Egerton  Park.  But  civilities,  and  sweet- 
nesses, and  invitations,  seemed  all  alike 
lost  on  this  invulnerable  gentleman,  who 
stood  in  a  somewliat  stiflf  phase  of  cour- 
tesy, bowing  his  thanks,  and  uttering 
words,  few,  but  definitive,  as  to  the  prof- 
ferred  hospitality.  He  should  be  in  Lon- 
don again  the  next  day;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  week  he  left  England,  probably  for 
some  years. 

'You  don't  mean  it?'  cried  Mr  Eger- 
ton, with  his  favourite  astonished  look. 
'  Why,  we  were  going  to  ask  you  to  come 
to  us  next  September,  to  help  kill  our 
partridges.    Couldn't  yeu  wait?' 

'  You  are  very  kind.  Unhappily,  my 
plans  do  not  admit  of  postponement.' 

A  terzetto  of  regret,  hopes,  and  vale- 
dictions followed,  till  the  door  closed,  and 
the  two  old  friends  were  left  alone. 

'Now,  Walter,  you  needn't  be  Mr 
Avarne  aminute  longer,'  cried  Miss  Black- 
bum,  impatiently,  b\it  with  an  air  of  infi- 
nite relief,  as  she  invited  him  to  a  cushion- 
ed chair  on  one  side  of  the  window  recess. 
She  herself  took  the  other,  and  both  of  them 
looked  out  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 

'  There  seems  to  be  no  change  here,'  at 
length  said  he.  '  It  looks  just  as  it  did 
that  May  moming,  four  years  ago,  when 
we  came  to  stay  a  month  with  you.  I 
could  almost  declare  that  is  the  same 
thrash  on  the  lawn  there,  which  I  remem- 
ber was  then  singing  on  the  lower  branch 
of  the  great  walnut-tree.  As  for  the 
bees,  they  are  the  same;  I  know  their 
voices.'  He  smiled;  then  went  on,  in  a 
slower  and  softer  tone: — 'It  is  pleasant, 
and  comforting,  and  restful,  to  come  back 
into  something  that  is  unaltered  and  un- 
alterable. Nature,  like  sorrow,  is  "so 
constant  and  so  kind;"  and  then — she  is 
a  visible  symbol  of  the  Etemal  Constancy 
which  is  over  all.' 

'  Why  do  you  run  away  from  her,  then  ? ' 
demanded  his  friend,  peremptorily,  eager, 
perhaps,  to  hide  the  gathering  softness  in 
her  eyes.  '  Why  in  the  world  exile  yourself 
from  all  that  you  most  appreciate  and  care 
for  ?  I  used  to  glory  in  your  love  for  English 
scenes,  and  English  things.  But  it  is  all 
theory,  it  seems:  and  I  hate  your  theore- 
tical enthusiasts,  who  are  practical  dul- 
lards. K  you  have  an  aflfection  for  h/yme, 
show  it,  and  live  it,  and  prove  it.  Don't 
run  away  from  a  thing  because  you  love 
it;  there's  no  sense  in  that.' 
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*  Isn't  there  ?  Fm  afraid  there  is  some- 
times/ replied  Walter  Avaroe.  *  It  is  a 
hard  duty;  but  if  it  60  a  duty ^ 

*  What  have  you  taken  into  your  head 
•bout  "duty?"  I  am  afraid  only  of  two 
things  in  the  world — a  mad  dog,  and  you, 
when  you  get  possessed  with  some  idea  of 
duty.  If  you  thought  it  right  to  set  this 
house  on  fire,  I  know  you  would  do  it, 
And  bum  us  all  up  without  any  compunc- 
tion.* 

*  And  you  would  hand  me  the  lucifer 
match  with  which  to  fire  the  pile,  wouldn't 
you?' 

*Not  a  bit  of  it.  Td  lay  an  informa- 
tion against  you  at  the  nearest  magistrate, 
and  have  you  bound  over  in  heavy  recog- 
nisances to  keep  •the  peace,  and  not  leave 
the  country.  I  wish,  mdeed,  that  I  could 
do  that,'  she  went  on,  gravely;  *  only  you 
are  not  mercenary  enough  to  care  about 
the  forfeit.  You  would  pay  the  thousand 
pounds,  and  go.' 

*  Indeed,  you  are  greatly  mistaken;  I 
have  the  highest  esteem  and  consideration 
for  a  thousand  pounds.* 

*  Really  r 

She  looked  at  him,  laughing;  but  some- 
thing in  his  face  made  her  look  again, 
seriously  and  inquiringly. 

*  Yes,  it  is  true.  At  this  mature  age  I 
am  learning  a  new  lesson— the  value  of 
money.  More  than  that,  I  am  going  to 
learn  a  newer  yet — to  gain  some  for  my- 
self.* 

^You  are?  Walter  Avame,  son  of 
Colonel  Avame,  formerly  of  Moorhead 
Park  in  the  county  of ,  and  grand- 
son of— -of ' 

*  Ah,  you  may  well  stop  there,'  he  cried, 
laughing.  *  You  see  the  family  glory,  ac- 
cording to  heraldic  notions,  does  not  ex- 
tend very  far  back.  Unhappily  for  my 
pride  of  ancestry,  most  happily  for  every 
other  sort  of  pride,  my  grandfather  was  a 
man  of  business.  .  I  am  going  to  begin  life 
on  the  patrimony  I  derive  from  him,  his 
good  name,  and  remembered  integrity, 
and  mercantile  talents.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that,  I  should  probably  not  be 
received,  as  I  now  am,  junior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Johnson,  Gray,  &  Byland, 
Jamaica  Merchants,  Mincing  Lane,  and 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  You  appear  over- 
whelmed.* 

*  So  I  am;  so  I  was,  at  least,'  said  Miss 
Blackburn,  drawing  a  long  breath.  *  Oh, 
Walter,  how  comes  this?* 

*  It  is  rather  a  long  story,  yet  resolvable 
into  a  very  simple  statement.     At  my 


father's  death  ten  years  ago,  I  distxmnl  | 
involvements  and  embarrassments  ilid^ 
dealt  with  in  the  only  right  and  pndi- 
cable  manner,  reduced  the  estate  of  Ma*- 1 
head  to  something  merely  nominaL  fi 
was  possible,  however,  to  keep  my  moAtt 
in  happy  ignorance  of  this;— ^  neftt 
knew.    But  now  it  is  necessaiy  to  mA 
upwards;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  not  «s 
actly  necessary,  I  choose  to  consider  tht^ 
it  is.    I  am  glad  of  an  occasion  for  ^ra^ 
ing  into  active,  useful  life.     Ajid  it  wil 
be  a  good  thing  and  a  pleasant  thing  U 
reclaim  Moorhead,  she  loved  it  so  weL* 

*  But — but  is  there  no  other  way  1  & 
no  other  career  open  to  you,  Walter?* 

*Yes;  an  old  friend  of  ray  fathci*i 
offered  me  a  commission  iu  his  regiment 
I  preferred  Johnson,  Gray,  &  ByJiiid, 
and  declined,  with  thanks.' 

*  I  had  no  idea  your  predilections  wo-e 
so  exclusively  commercial,'  obs^red  Mitt 
Blackbum,  laughing  rather  sharply. 

*Nor  are  they.  If  I  saw  other  wwk 
before  me  worthy  the  doing,  and  that  I 
believed  myself  worthy  to  undertake,  I 
would  hail  it  gladly,  pursiie  it  steadfastly. 
But  none  such  offers  its5lf.  Out  of  the 
blankness  and  blackness  of  a  long  time 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  surely  aiises 
at  length  a  guiding  ray  of  light  A  way 
will  be  indicated,  if  we  only  wsdt;  and  in 
this  case  it  has  been  so.  I  have  utter 
faith  in  the  wisdom  and  advantage  of  tiie 
course  I  intend  to  follow.' 

*  But*  why  choose  this  particular  call- 
ing?* persisted  Miss  Blackburn.  'I'm 
sure  you  are  not  especially  fitted  for  that 
sort  of  work.  If  you  want  to  distinguish 
yourself,  why  don't  you  go  into  Parlia- 
ment, for  instance  ?* 

*  Well,  for  one  objection,*  Walter  re- 
plied, with  a  certain  amused  gravity,  *my 
income  just  falls  short  of  the  requisite 
^300  per  annum.  There  are  a  few  other 
reasons,  but  tliis  one  is  cogent,  you  must 
admit.* 

*  Very  well,  then.    There  is  your  friend 

Lord in  the  ministry.    He  has  more 

than  once,  to  my  knowledge,  hinted  at 
his  wish  that  you  would  accept  an  official 
appointment.  What  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageous ?' 

*  I  choose  to  earn  my  advantages  before 
I  enjoy  them,*  answered  Mr  Avame, 
flushing  slightly.  *I  have  never  done 
anything  to  merit  favour  at  the  hands  of 
govemmcnt:  I  don't  repudiate  reward; 
but  I  scorn  a  bribe,  be  it  never  so  prettily 
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^*  'I  am  not  silenced/  cried  Miss  Black- 
'^^^Wtm,  with  obstinate  vehemence;  *I  don't 
'■  "^JBfcre  for  all  these  difficulties.  There  are, 
^^ttiore  must  be,  a  thousand  ways  by  which 
-^■you,  with  your  position,  influence,  talent, 
"-m^Ay  phinge  into  active,  useful  life,  with- 
U4»al/  abandoning  your  class  and  your 
'  25«iOTintry,  abjuring  your  tastes  and  privi- 
^9aB^e&,  as  you  seem  resolved  on  doing.' 
^  .  *I  assure  you  I  have  no  such  dire  re- 
a?<iu>lves  in  my  mind,'  he  answered,  with  a 
-: .  ^n&ile.  *  As  for  my  "  class" — but,  perhaps, 
:«  you  would  define  that  somewhat  vague 
i\  ierm  before  I  pledge  myself  to  anything 
:L'  regarding  it — I  am  afraid  I  am  to  be 
,  livunbled  by  finding  you  place  me  lower 
than  I  had  thought.' 

*  Nonsense,  oh,  nonsense!'   cried  his 
:     friend,  colouring.     *I  won't  be  talked 

down  by  you.    Walter  Avame,  I  believe 

■    you  are  going  to  do  a  Quixotic  thing; 

and  it  is  my  determination  and  my  diU^ 

^     {there's  your  own  word  for  it !)  to  protest 

against  it  to  the  very  utmost,  and  till  the 

last  minute ^ 

*0f  the  existence  of  your  bdief  T  Mr 
Avame  put  in.  *0f  course.  But  I  as- 
sure you,  that  belief  is  presently  going  to 
die  a  natural  death.  Listen  to  me  for 
only  a  few  minutes.' 

*  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  listen,' 
muttered  his  friend;  *I  know  you  of  old 
— you  have  such  a  cold,  quiet,  reasonable 
way  with  you — ^you  argue  so  logically, 
you  convince  even  when  you  can't  per- 
suade: and  I  wish  neither  to  be  con- 
vinced nor  persuaded.' 

*  Honour  to  candour ! '  cried  Mr  Avame, 
laughing;  *at  least  no  one  can  complain 
of  ifou  for  being  too  reasonable.' 

He  went  on  quietly,  patiently,  and 
succinctly,  to  tell  her  his  plans,  entering 
more  fully  into  his  reasons  for  adopting 
them.  His  mother's  West  India  estates, 
it  seemed,  were  now  the  only  available 
property  he  possessed,  and  this  had  de- 
termined him  on  embarking  in  the  firm, 
and  also  on  going  to  Jamaica  personally, 
to  inspect  and  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  plantations. 

*And  how  long  do  you  intend  to  re- 
main among  your  sugar-canes  V  inqiiired 
Miss  Blackburn,  still  with  a  louring  brow. 

*Two  years,  perhaps,  not  longer.' 

*Not  longer?'  she  echoed;  *oh,  you 
are  a  heai  tless  person — so  coolly  resolv- 
ing to  leave  this  dear  England — its  bless- 
ed, wholesome  climate;  its  myriad  asso- 
ciations; its  fair,  succeeding  seasons.  Look 
out  at  this  window,  and  remember  what 


you  are  doing  in  banishing  yourself  from 
spring  for  two  years.  In  your  whole  life 
you  can  never  redeem  that  loss.' 

*  Believe  me,  I  have  counted  the  forfeit,* 
he  answered,  sadly,  and  paused. 

*  Besides,'  went  on  his  companion,  im- 
petuously,/you. are  not  so  extremely 
youthful  that  you  can  afford  to  sink  two 
years  in  such  an  uncivilised,  out-of-the- 
world  place  as  Jamaica.  You  ought  to 
take  your  stand  here — at  hrtdfe.  You 
ought  to  make  for  yourself  an  innermost 
and  dearer  home.  In  a  word,  instead  of 
wandering  about  the  world  a  solitaiy,  un- 
settled sojourner  in  strange  places,  you 
should  fill  up  your  life — "give  hostages 
to  fortune."  The  sole  thing  wanting  to 
complete  your  character,  Walter,'  con- 
cluded Miss^  Blackburn,  with  slow  de- 
cision, *is,  that  you  should  fall  in  love.' 

He  made  no  answer,  but  gazed  fixedly 
out  at  the  radiant  prospect.  She  con- 
tinued, in  a  lighter  tone. 

*  I've  no  patience  with  you  for  being  so 
long  about  it.  For  these  last  five  years 
Fvc  been  expecting  to  see  the  ominous 
tokens  appear;  but  no — ^there's  neither 
more  nor  less  sentimentality  about  you 
than  ever  there  was.  I  can't  convict  you 
of  any  more  poetical  tendencies  than  you 
have  manifested  ever  since  you  were  six- 
teen. You  had  a  wholesome  distaste  for 
Byron,  and  awe  of  Milton,  and  lovo 
of  Shakspere  then,  as  you  have  now; 
and  you  prefer  Beethoven  to  Mozart, 
as  you  always  did — a  very  bad  sign.  And 
now,  there  only  needed  this  money-mak- 
ing concern  to  drive  everything  else  out 
of  your  mind.  I  know  how  it  will  all 
end,  Walter,  and  I  am  provoked,  disap- 
pointed, craeUy,  cruelly!  You,  that 
might  have  been  so  good — ^so  great: — to 
think  that  I  may  live  to  see  you  a  cal- 
culating, speculating,  hard-headed,  old 
bachelor  man  of  business.  You  will 
grow  selfish  in  solitude — men  always  do; 
and  economical,  I  suppose,'  with  unutter- 
able scorn — *a  fine,  manly,  expansive 
virtue  wherewith  to  embellish  your  latter 
days.  And  all  because  one  gap  in  your 
character  has  never  been  filled  up — the 
sharp  angles  never  smoothed  away,  as 
they  ought  to  have  been.  And  so  you  will 
harden  and  roughen,  till  the  world  will 
not  know  you  from  common  clay  at  last.* 
She  stopped  firom  sheer  breathlessness. 

*  My  friend,'  said  Mr  Avame,  gently, 
after  a  brief  pause,  *you  are  speaking 
hastily,  judging  unjustly.  I  have  no  ex- 
treme pride,  no  undue  confidence  in  my- 
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self;  but  your  estimate  falls  far  below 
even  my  own.  I  am  not  likely  to  sink 
into  such  a  character  as  you  describe. 
My  mother's  son  will  never  be  either  an 
avaricious  speculator,  or  a  cold-hearted 
utilitarian.  As  for  the  rest,  we  cannot 
command  cu-cumstances  or  influences. 
They  are  at  a  disposal  wider  and  more 
merciful  than  ours.  I  am  content  to  live 
my  life  with  all  its  gaps  unfilled,  if  it 
must  bMo.  At  least  they  shall  rather 
remain  empty,  than  contain  other  than  God 
fitted  them  for.  Now,'  he  added,  rising 
from  his  seat,  *  won't  you  let  me  have  one 
last  walk  with  you  round  the  shrubberies  ? 
Remember,  I  must  start  at  sunset.' 

Poor  Miss  Blackburn  was  infinitely 
disturbed.  Sadness  made  her  cross;  and 
her  vexation  again  reacted  upon  h^  de- 
pression. Hers  was  not  altogether  a 
pleasant  or  soothing  companionship  that 
morning.  If  Walter  Avame  had  es- 
teemed her  or  understood  her  less  en- 
tirely, he  might  have  had  occasion  to 
regret  his  hasty  journey  of  sixty  miles, 
undertaken  solely  in  order  to  pass  a  few 
farewell  hours  with  his  old  friend.  Un- 
dertaken soleli/  for  this  1  The  statement 
is  perfectly  correct.  No  thought  of  Thorn- 
hiU  had  entered  into  his  desire  to  go  to 
Hillington;  or,  if  it  did,  it  rather  deEiyed 
than  furthered  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desire. 

There  was  no  sentimentalism  about  him. 
His  was  a  strong,  though  a  gentle  nature. 
He  would  not  suffer  himself  to  entertain 
one  vain  regret:  he  scorned  the  weakness 
of  lamenting  the  inevitaUe.  Difficulties, 
even  though  apparently  insurmountable, 
aroused  all  the  latent  energy  and  deter- 
mination of  his  soul.  Opposition  spurred 
him  to  contest.  While  the  goal  existed, 
and  for  him — were  it  even  placed  mid- 
way between  earth  and  heaven — ^he  would 
have  fought  his  way  at  least  towards  it, 
undaunted  and  unwearied.  But  to  chafe 
against  fate  was  no  part  of  his  creed  or  his 
practice.  He  permitted  to  himself  no 
luxury  of  retrospection — no  assuaging 
relief  of  softening  tenderness.  In  this 
he  was  perhaps  right,  since  the  bent  of 
his  character  was  not  towards  the  Spartan, 
or  heroic.  Where  retrospection  is  not 
luxury,  nor  sadness  a  relief,  it  may  bo 
safely  assumed  as  wholesome  discipUne 
to  indulge  in  both.  But  the  gentler 
temperament,  to  which  they  are  most 
natural  and  most  grateful,  is  the  one  in 
which  they  have  need  to  be  most  rigidly 
held  in  check. 


Therefore,  when  Miss  Blackburn  took 
her  guest  to  the  rising  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  pointed  out  ThomhiU 
Cottage  to  his  notice,  he  glanced  at  it 
only,  and  turned  away  to  look  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  where  the  sea  was 
flashing  back  the  sunlight  to  the  ^es. 
The  sea  was  glorious  that  morning;  it 
heaved  in  the  west  wind,  a  light  foam 
crested  its  waves,  and  the  sound  of  the 
advancing  tide  reached  their  ears,  in  a 
low,  brooding  murmur.  Mr  Avame  turn- 
ed all  his  attention  to  this  part  of  the 
prospect;  but  for  once  Miss  Blackburn 
seemed  willing  to  look  in  another  diree- 
tion. 

*  There  is  the  old  wood,  you  see,  Wal- 
ter, and  the  little  church  in  the  very 
midst,  as  it  seems,  from  here.  And  there 
is  the  green  lane:  ah,  how  fond  poor 
Anne  is  of  that  green  lane.  She  used  to 
walk  up  it  every  morning,  till  the  very 
day  she  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  room. 
You  know  that  she  has  been  ill?' 

*  I  heard  you  say  so  to  Miss  Egerton. 
But  she  is  convalescent,  now  V 

*  Yes,  in  a  poor  sort,  though.  She  looks 
painfully  fragile.' 

*She  will  recover  her  strength  this 
summer,'  said  Mr  Avame,  in  an  uncon- 
sciously assured  tone;  Hhat  is,'  he  added, 
hastily,  *  the  change  of  air  and  scene  will  do 
their  work.    It  cannot  fail  to  restore  her.' 

*  I  trust  so;  and  you  know  even  now 
she  repudiates  the  title  of  invahd.  She 
lies  on  the  sofa  in  their  little  drawing- 
room,  working  with  such  indefatigable 
fingers,  most  part  of  the  day.  I  am  glad 
you  will  see  her.'  I  know  it  will  please 
her  so  much.  She  has  a  strong  regard 
for  you,  I  am  sure.'  There  was  no  reply, 
so  she  continued,  *  You  will  find  her  mudi 
changed.' 

*  I — ^find  ?  What  do  you  mean  1  *  cried 
Mr  Avarne,  startled  into  an  exclamation. 

*  Why,  of  course  you  will  go  and  say 
good-by  to  your  friends  the  Dynevors  and 
the  Grants]' 

*  Do  you  so  dread  the  idea  of  an  after- 
noon's t^te-a-t^te  with  me,  then,  that  you 
are  planning  how  it  maybe  brokenl'  asked 
he,  with  a  resolute  smile.  *  You  will  find 
me  contumacious  on  the  point.  My  adieux 
to  my  other  Hillington  friends  may  be 
safely  made  by  proxy,  I  think.  I  have 
no  intention  of  visiting  them  to-day.* 

'  Oh,  if  you  don't  think  it  necessary,  I 
assure  you  I  shall  not  complain.  I  had 
an  idea  that  you  were  intimate  with  the 
Dynevors,  and  liked  them  much.' 
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*  It  is  quite  true.  I  shall  hope  to  re- 
sume  my  intimacy  some  years  hence,  when 
I  return  to  England.  Now,  I  had  rather 
look  in  front,  sternly  and  steadily,*  he 
said,  with  a  momentary  abruptness,  that 
Miss  Blackburn  thought  she  understood. 

So  she  said  no  more  on  the  subject  of 
visits;  and  the  sense  of  how  much  sorrow 
and  heaviness  of  spirit  might,  nay,  rmbst, 
be  hidden  under  his  calm  and  even  chili 
exterior,  at  length  penetrated  to  her  heart, 
and  quieted  her  own  disturbance.  For 
the  rest  of  her  visiter^s  stay  she  was  her- 
self in  her  best  mood;  most  thoughtful, 
most  warmly  affectionate,  kind  and  vigo- 
rously cheerfuL 

Albert  had  discovered  an  eligible  friend 
and  ally  in  the  person  of  Mr  Joy.  A 
mutual  attachment  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween them.  The  boy  found  a  never-end- 
ing interest  and  amusement  in  watching 
the  various  processes  of  gardening,  and 
listening  to  Joy*s  continuous  remarks, 
speculations,  and  pieces  of  information, 
the  while;  and  the  man  was  gratified  by 
the  eloquent  flattery  of  his  attention  and 
constant  companionship,  and  attracted, 
besides,  by  the  way  in  which  '  the  young 
gentleman  took  so  kindly  like,  to  a  spade 
and  a  hoe,  and  were  so  careful  and  ten- 
der over  the  flowers,  as  if  he  loved  *em, 
a*  most.* 

It  was  Albert's  custom  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  coming  to  Hillington  Place  at 
least  once  in  the  course  of  every  day. 
Grace  seldom  accompanied  him  on  these 
expeditions,  especially  since  Anne's  ill- 
ness; for  it  was  the  little  girl's  delight 
to  remain  with  her  sister,  waiting  on  her 
as  much  as  she  would  permit  herself  to 
be  waited  on,  watching  her,  chattering  to 
her  that  frank,  sweet  child's  talk  that 
Anne,  like  most  of  us,  felt  her  heart  leap 
to  sometimes,  as  to  something  more  akin 
to  its  innermost  self,  more  pure,  and  true, 
and  innately  holy,  than  all  eloquence,  or 
wisdom,  or  philosophy.  In  those  long 
quiet  afternoons  Anne  tasted  much  peace. 
The  sharp  suffering  of  physical  prostra^ 
tion  was  past.  The  languor  of  illness 
was  about  her  now,  and  it  is  an  atmo- 
sphere through  which  all  things  are  seen 
softened  and  subdued  for  the  time.  Pain 
itself  falls  with  a  dead,  nerveless  stroke 
on  the  body  as  on  the  spirit,  which  is 
already  numbed  by.  that  which  has  gone 
before. 

So,  day  after  day,  when  Anne  retired 
for  rest  and  quiet  to  her  own  room,  Grace 


went  with  her,  helping,  with  proud  offi- 
ciousness,  to  dispose  the  invalid  comfor- 
tably upon  her  pillows,  and  then,  taking 
her  work  or  her  book  to  the  window, 
divided  her  attention  between  them  and 
the  prospect  without,  too  new  a«  yet  to 
be  ignored  for  long  together. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  Albert 
left  them  thus,  stopping  for  a  moment, 
as  he  ran  out  at  the  gate,  to  look  up  at 
the  window,  where  Anne's  plants  just 
shaded  the  little  girl's  face,  which  was 
smiling  out  at  him,  in  greeting. 

'Good-by,  Grace;  —  shan't  be  long. 
When  I  come  back,  we'll  have  a  run  out 
on  the  heath.  Wish  you  were  coming 
now;  it's  such  an  afternoon.' 

And  while  Grace  responded  with  happy 
nods  and  gestures,  deprecatory  at  once  of 
his  regreto  and  his  loud  expression  of 
them,  Mrs  Dynevor  appeared  at  the  open 
doorway. 

*  Albert!  where  are  you  going]   Helen 

and  I  are  going  to  walk  towards  H , 

you  had  better  come  with  us.  I  don't 
like  your  running  about  the  country  by 
yourself  in  this  fashion.  It  does  not  appear 
respectable.' 

The  boy  looked  at  her,  half  indignant, 
half  dismayed.  Mr  Dynevor's  voice 
sounded  from  the  parlour  within: — 
*My  dear,  the  vagabond  instinct  is  too 
strong  in  him  to  be  restrained.  One  of 
his  giandfathers  must  have  been  either  a 
gipsy  or  a  travelling  tinker,  I  feel  sure. 
Let  him  have  his  way,  and  only  be  thank- 
ful that  the  race  of  highwaymen  is  extinct. 
He  can't  follow  Captain  Macheath's  bril- 
liant example,  luckily,  let  him  wish  it 
ever  so  much.' 

*  What  nonsense,  Edmund;  why  can't 
the  boy  walk  out  quietly  and  properly 
with  his  mother  and  sister?' 

*  Natural  revulsion  of  the  masculine 
jiature  at  twelve  years  of  age  against  quiet 
and  propriety,'  came  the  explicatory  reply, 
with  an  accompanying  rustle  of  the  news- 
paper. 

*  I'm  not  going  to  run  about  the  coun- 
try,' here  chimed  in  Albert;  *  Fm  only 
going  to  Miss  Blackburn's.  Joy  is  plant- 
ing out  some  young  rose-trees ^ 

*  Rose-trees!'  repeated  his  mother,  in 
muttered  disdain;  *what  have  you  to  do 
with  planting  out  rose-trees?' 

'I  should  like  to  know  how  to  do  it 
myself,'  maintamed  he.  *  I  mean  to  have 
a  rose  ^den  in  my  little  piece,  and  Grace 
would  like  one  too.  So  I  want  to  learn 
all  about  it' 
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*  Ob,  mamma,  do  let  Albert  go  this  after- 
noon/ interposed  Helen,  running  out^ 
netting  in  band;  *  Miss  Blackburn  pro- 
mised to  lend  me  a  new  novel  that  she 
has  had  from  London.  I  said  I  would 
send  for  it  Don't  forget,  Albert,  to  bring 
it  back  with  you.' 

*  All  right ! '  oied  Albert,  bounding  off 
before  any  further  maternal  objections 
could  be  urged.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  his  impetuous  temper  had  been  chimed 
under  similar  convulsions  of  authority. 
Mrs  Dynevor  had  an  unfortunate  be- 
lief in  the  necessary  iniquity  of  anything 
that  Albert  particularly  wished  to  do,  and 
as  Helen  did  not  always  want  a  book 
fetched  from  the  library  at  Hillington 
Place,  it  sometimes  went  hard  with  the 
boy,  who  had  generally  to  purchase  his  plea- 
sure beforehand,  by  a  long  lecture,  or  string 
of  expostulations.  Asuow.  Not  till  he  was 
fairly  launched  into  the  kind  of  ocean  of 
light,  and  beauty,  and  freshness,  with 
which  the  day  seemed  flooding  the  world, 
did  Albert's  rebellious  spirit  recover  its 
better  tone.  But  the  ^een  wood  was 
loud  with  birds,  and  gay  with  flowers,  and 
a  rabbit  ran  across  the  path, — and  he 
yielded  at  last  to  these  softening  influ- 
ences. By  the  time  he  arrived  at  the 
side  of  Mr  Joy,  he  was  thoroughly  at- 
tuned to  gardening  interests,  uid  ready 
to  be  engrossed  by  considerations  of  rose- 
trees. 

And  the  next  two  or  three  hours  was 
a  happy  time.  He  watched  the  delibe- 
rate labours  of  Mr  Joy,  and  listened  to 
his  equally  deliberate  and  measured  flow 
of  talk.  His  range  of  subjects  was  not 
wide,  but  then  Albert  found  them  all 
most  interesting.  They  rarely  went  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  Hillington,  but 
within  those  predncts  the  gardener's  fund 
of  information  seemed  inexhaustible,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the 
village  history  of  the  past  twenty  years 
was  absolutely  marvellous.  The  shadows 
began  to  lengthen,  and  the  moderate  task 
for  the  day  was  drawing  to  completion, 
and  still  Albert,  unwearied,  stood  leaning 
on  a  superfluous  spade,  and  turning  his 
eager  face  to  Joy's  dark  visage — ^the  black 
eyes  shinmg  back  upon  him  a  look  of 
much  kindliness  and  satisfaction. 

'That  was — ^let's  see — oh,  a  matter  of 
seventeen  year  ago.  The  old  master  was 
alive,  and  he,  and  my  missus  as  is  now, 
lived  here,  and  young  Mr  Charles,  what 
is  now  the  barrownet,  was  away  with  his 
regiment.    That  there  shrubbery  was  a 


bed  of  piccotees,  4nd  them  two  beochei 
was  just  planted  that  spring  —  young 
things,  with  stakes  to  keep  'em  up.  It 
was  a  hard  summer,  and  every  one  thought 
the  great  rose-tree  over  the  south  wall 
was  as  good  as  dead;  it  did  with^  off  so 
black,  I&e.  But  it  came  out  again  next 
year,  for  all  that,  with  a  finer  show  oi 
blossom  than  ever.  Now,  I  remember,  as 
well  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday,  seeing 
Miss  Hester  (as  we  csJIcnI  her  then — and 
a  fine,  handsome,  young  lady  she  was, 
surety — such  a  spirit,  and  so  active  and 
lithesome  like,  though,  to  be  sure,  she'i 
all  that  now)— -well,  I  remember  se^g 
her  standing  on  her  tiptoes  to  gather  a 
great  bunch  of  them  roses,  on  the  10th 
of  June — ^the  day  Captain  Blackburn  was 
expected  home.  And  she  had  one  on  'em 
in  her  hair  when  they  come  that  even- 
ing. I  never  see  them  deep  red  roses 
without  thinking  of  that  night — ^Miss 
Hester  standing  at  the  open  hail  door  in 
the  moonlight,  and  the  carriage  driving 
up  the  sweep;  and  the  two  young  gentle- 
men leaping  out,  so  eager  and  joyfid 

t  can  see  their  faces  plain,  this  minute.' 

*  Two  young  gentlemen  ? '  said  Albert 
*  Has  Miss  Blackburn  two  brothers,  then]' 

No,'  returned  Joy,  slowly,  aiid  stoop- 
ing to  pull  up  a  vagrant  bindweed  that 
interfered  with  his  operations.  That  duty 
performed,  he  resumed  speaking.  *No; 
it  was  a  brother-ofticer  of  our  Mr  Charles. 
They  was  great  friends,  and  the  Christ- 
mas before  the  regiment  was  ordered 
abroad  Lieutenant  Clive  spent  at  Hil- 
lington. And  now  they  both  come  back 
together  again — they  was  such  great 
friends,'  repeated  Joy.  *  And  we  Iwid  a 
gay  summer  of  it  —  among  ourselves, 
though,  for  the  most  part.  Every  morn- 
ing the  horses  were  ordered  out,  and  Miss 
Hester,  and  Mr  Charles,  and  Lieutenant 
Clive,  rode  off — ^all  about  the  country. 
Miss  Hester  rode  beautifully.  She  was 
such  a  light,  little,  supple  figure,  you 
see — she  scarce  seemed  to  be  heavier  in 
the  saddle  than  a  bird.  I  liked  to  see  her 
on  her  white  mare->-the  creature  tos^ng 
its  head,  and  playing  off  its  proud  sort  of 
pranks,  as  if  it  knowed  what  a  pet  it  was; 
and  its  missus  enjoying  its  tricks,  and 
looking  out  at  the  others  with  her  eyes 
all  a-sparkling  and  a-shining.' 

*Ah!'  said  Albert,  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  in  awed  appreciation  of  these  by- 
gone delights.  There  was  a  pause.  Joy 
went  on  with  his  work,  with  a  tempoiury 
accession  of  unaccustomed  energy.    *  Does 
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trCiss  Blackburn  ride  often  nowT  was  his 
or)apatiion*s  next  question. 

'  Bless  you,  no ! '  he  replied,  taking  oflf 
lis  hat,  and  wiping  his  brows  with  the  red 
5otton  handkerchief  he  produced  from  the 
srown  thereof.    *  Let  me  see — why,  that 
very  year  was  the  last  of  any  of  it.    The 
ti?ro  young  gentlemen  went  away  in  the 
aixtumn,  and  Sylvy  Twe  used  to  call  the 
martt  Sylvy)  kept  idle  in  her  stall  all  that 
\¥^  inter.     Oi;ly  the  groom  ever  mounted 
"her;    Miss  Hester  never  once  rode  her 
again.     In  the  spring,  old  Mr  Blackburn 
died,  and  then  Mr  Charles  come  home  on 
leave;  not  till  after  the  funeral,  though, 
for  the  regiment  was  at  some  place  in 
foreign  parts.    Poor  Miss  Hester  had  all 
the  gloomiest  time  by  herself.   Then,  after 
her  brother  come  back,  she  was  ill,  and 
Mr  Charles  exchanged  into  another  regi- 
ment, 80  as  to  stay  in  England.    And 
then  they  both  went  travelling  about  for 
a  year;  and  while  they  was  away,  Sylvy 
was  sold,  and  all  the  other  riding  horses. 
There's  never  been  none  kept  since,  at 
the  Place — only  the  one  I  ride  to  the  post, 
and  that  we  put  in  the  phaeton  some- 
times.   When  Mr  Charles  (that  is  Sir 
Charles  now)  comes  down,  he  brings  his 
own.    But  Miss  Hester  has  give  up  rid- 
ing for  these  many  years.' 

Joy  began  collecting  his  tools  together 
— droning  a  low  tune  to  himself  the 
whik — a  certain  gravity  overshadowing 
his  aspect  Albert  very  unwillingly  turned 
to  go.  It  was  getting  late,  he  supposed; 
and  on  the  gardener  consulting  his  great 
round  silver  watch,  it  proved  to  be  past 
seven. 

*  Tea-time!*  cried  Albert;  *  I  shall 
catch  it!  *  And  he  was  running  oflf,  after 
a  hearty  leave-taking  of  his  friend,  when 
a  sudden  recollection  stopped  him.  *  If 
I  hadn't  nearly  forgotten.  I  must  go  in- 
to the  house,  Mr  Joy;  Fve  a  book  to  get 
for  my  sister.  Do  you  know  if  Miss 
Blackburn's  in?* 

'Most  like  she  is,  sir — ^*cause  of  the 
visiter  as  came  this  morning.* 

But  Albert  did  not  wait  for  more.  He 
rushed  along  the  winding  path  that  skirt- 
ed the  shnibbery  with  such  impetuous 
speed,  that  he  very  narrowly  escaped  a 
violent  collision  with  two  figures  that 
were  slowly  pacing  the  broad  walk  at  the 
end.  Miss  Blackburn  and  her  visiter 
stopped;  Albert  stood  transfixed,  regard- 
ing the  gentleman  with  a  most  boyish 
and  unconventional  stare.  Then  he  rush- 
ed towards  him,  seizing  his  hand  with  a 


gripe  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  loud 
exclamation — 

'  WeU,  if  I*m  not  glad  !*  And  then  fol- 
lowed a  rush  of  questions:  '  When  did  he 
come?  how  long  was  he  going  to  stay? 
had  he  been  to  their  house?  would  he 
go  with  him  now?*  winding  up  with, 
'  Well,  I  am  pleased;  I  thought  we  were 
never  going  to  see  you  any  more.* 

Mr  Avarne  smiled  down  on  the  boy*s 
eager  face,  kindly,  aflfectionately,  though 
with  a  certain  trouble  in  his  look,  as  he 
made  answer.  Albert's  dismay  at  what 
he  heard  was  undisguised. 

*  Going  away  this  evening  ?  directly  ?  Is 
he.  Miss  Blackburn,  really?  *Tisn*t  fun? 
And  never  see  any  of  them  at  home  ?  Oh, 
won*t  they  be  properly  sorry  ?* 

*  Mr  Avarne  was  only  able  to  spare  me 
a  few  hom-s,'  said  Miss  Blackburn,  coming 
to  the  re'scue;  *and  he  must  leave  Hil- 
lington  in  half  an  hour,  to  catch  the 
mail  at  the  cross-roads.* 

*  Then  you'll  pass  the  end  of  our  lane ! 
Won't  he.  Miss  Blackburn  ?  And  there's 
Grace  sitting  at  Anne's  window.  Do  you 
know  Anne's  been  ill  ?  And  papa — ^but 
he's  getting  well  now;  and  we  have  such 
a  nice  garden;  and  Grace  and  me  have 
such  nice  fun !  Oh,  I  do  wish — I  have 
such  a  lot  to  say,'  cried  Albert,  in  grief, 

*  When  wiU  you  come  down  again  V 

*I  am  going  to  leave  England  next 
week,  Albert,  for  two  or  three  years.* 

*  Years!  shan't  we  see  you  again  for 
years  ?  * 

'  No.  Little  Grace  will  be  no  longer 
little — and  you — why,  you  will  be  grown 
out  of  my  remembrance,*  said  Mr  Avarne, 
smiling  again  the  quiet  smile,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  boy's  shoulder,  in  his 
old  fashion.  Albert  walked  on  beside 
him,  in  silence,  his  head  turned  towards 
the  laurels  and  syringas  that  hedged  in 
the  path.  He  pulled  a  sprig,  and  b^n  to 
twist  it  about,  and  tear  the  leaves  from  it, 
in  a  manner  unusual  to  him.  But  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  tears  that  came  quickly  to 
his  eyes,  and  were  choking  in  his  throat. 

*  You  must  take  my  messages  home,* 
went  on  Mr  Avarne;  *you  always  were  the 
most  trustworthy  of  ambassadors,  I  know.* 

*Very  well;  and  I  must  go  now,* 
said  Albert,  with  an  unwilling  but  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  the  two  Mends 
would  wish  to  be  uninterrupted  during 
the  last  half-hour  of  the  visiter*s  stay. 

*  I'll  remember  every  word  you  tell  me,' 
he  added,  in  a  low  voice. — *  And  I'm  go- 
ing— directly.* 
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But  he  did  not  go  directly.  Mr 
Avarne  detained  him,  lingered  over  his 
*  messages,*  which  after  all  were  brief  and 
simple  enough;  and  seemed  to  find  a  cer- 
tain contentment  in  having  the  boy  near 
him,  asking  him  a  few  trivial,  indifferent 
questions,  and  talking  to  him  in  his  old 
way,  the  way  that  had  gone  straight  to 
Albert's  heart  long  ago. 

Finally,  the  chaise  drove  up  to  the  en- 
trance, while  they  still  slowly  paced  up 
and  down  the  path.  Miss  Blackburn 
was  too  thoughtful  and  sad  to  be  *  cross,* 
as  she  might  otherwise  have  been,  at  this 
diversion  of  Walter  Avame*8  attention. 
Besides,  she  was  touched  to  see  the  sub- 
dued look  and  manner  of  Albert,  in  whom 
gravity  or  depression  was  so  unaccus- 
tomed, and  seemed  so  strange.  Albert 
remained,  therefore;  leave-takings  were 
over — last  word^  said — and  Mr  Avarne 
sprang  into  the  carriage,  which  drove  off, 
leaving  Miss  Blackburn  and  the  boy 
standing  together  on  the  stone  step,  and 
hearing  the  noise  of  wheels  growing  faint 
along  the  road. 

*How  stupidly  we  stand,  looking  at 
that  blank  space  there  P  cried  Miss 
Blackburn,  indicating  with  a  fierce,  ab- 
rupt, impulsive  gesture  the  spot  where 
the  carriage  had  stood. 

*  I  wonder  when  he'll  be  back.  I  wish  the 
three  years  were  over,  I  know,*  said  Albert, 
with  a  determined  last  rubbing  of  his  al- 
ready reddened  eyes.  *  Do  you  think  he'll 
be  back  in  three  years,  Miss  Blackburn  ]* 

*  Oh,  yes !  I  think  so,  of  course — ^for  he 
says  he  will.  Doubt  is  a  vile  thing — 
mean,  murderous,  ghastly!* 

Albert  looked  up,  puzided  by  her  low, 
sustained  voice,  and  the  queer-sounding 
words;  and  then  was  no  less  puzzled  by 
the  strangeness  of  her  aspect;  for  she 
was  still  gazing  straight  out  before  her 
at  *  the  blank  space — there !  * 

She  threw  back  her  head;  her  eyes 
dilated  for  an  instant,  then  grew  quiet; 
and  the  troubled  interval  was  over.. 

*You  must  run  home,  Albert,*  she 
said,  holding  out  her  hand,  with  her 
pleasantest,  kindest  smile;  Hhey  will 
wonder  what  has  become  of  you.  Tell 
Anne  that  I  shall  be  with  her  in  the 
morning.     Qood-by.* 

And  she  re-entered  the  house,  while 
Albert,  at  top  speed,  rushed  home  through 
garden,  field,  wood,  and  lane,  not  stop- 
ping even  to  look  at  the  sunset  glow  shin- 
ing through  the  trees,  a  sight  very  pre- 
cious to  his  unaccustomed  eyes. 


They  were  all  at  tea  when  he  went  m, 
but  Anne*s  sofa  was  drawn  to  the  wfe- 
dow,  and  her  face  was  lit  up  rosily,  by 
the  radiance  in  the  sky.     There  was  an  ,' 
outcry  upon  Albert's  entrance. 

*  Where  Jiave  you  been  ?  Ifs  vctj 
strange  that  you  take  such  delight  Id 
worrying  me  out  of  my  life,  nearly,'  was 
his  mother's  complaint. 

*  And  you've  never  forgotten  my  *ook, 
surely  ? '  cried  Helen,  with  rising  indig- 
nation. 

*I  didn't  forget,  at  first;  but  Mr 
Avarne  put  it  all  out  of  my  head.  Fto 
seen  Mr  Avarne.* 

*  When  ?  where  1  how  ? '  Mr  Dynevor 
inquired,  with  animation.  *Is  he  here  ? 
is  he  coming  here  directly  ? ' 

And  he  half  rose  firom  his  chair,  eager 
to  meet  the  expected  visiter. 

*No;  he*s  gone  again.  He  went  off 
in  a  chaise  from  Miss  Blackbum*s  ten 
minutes  ago.  He  couldn't  come  to  see 
you ;  he  was  sorry,*he  said.  He  only  came 
to  Hillington  this  morning.' 

*  To  be  sure — ^Miss  Blackburn  said  she 
expected  a  friend,  in  her  message  to  us 
this  morning,*  observed  Mrs  Dynevor; 
adding,  with  much  severity,  *  I  must  say, 
I  think  it  is  very  bad  behaviour  in  her  to 
keep  him  from  coq^g  to  see  his  old 
friends,  like  that.* 

*  Pshaw !  if  he  is  to  be  hept  away,*  re- 
marked h^  husband,  in  an  acrimonious 
tone,  *we  may  resi^  ourselves  to  the 
privation.' 

*0h,  papa,  don't  say  anything,  because 
we  shall  never  see  him  again,  perhaps,' 
said  Albert,  very  beseechingly.  *Only 
think  !  He  is  going  to  Jamaica,  for  ever 
so  many  years.' 

There  followed  enough  loudness  of 
unrestrained  astonishment  to  smother 
Anne's  silence,  and  Helen's  gasping  ex- 
clamation. In  the  midst  of  it  all,  httle 
Grace  began  quietly  to  cry,  and  stole  to 
Anne,  to  hide  her  face  and  her  tears  in 
her  lap. 

*  Well,  I  am  surprised,'  said  Mrs  Dy- 
nevor; *and  what  in  the  world  should 
make  him  go,  passes  my  understanding. 
To  Jamaica !  Now,  if  it  had  been  Rome, 
or  the  RMne,  or  anything  of  that  kind  — ^ 

*  Avarne  wishes  to  avoid  the  beaten 
track.  It  is  too  common  to  go  abroad 
for  pleasure  now-a-days.  He'll  none  of 
your  fine  scenery  and  agreeable  chmates; 
no,  no,— the  tropics  for  him,  with  mos- 
quitoes, and  pestilences,  and  those  kinds 
of  excitements.     It's  an  original  idea,* 
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^v-eiit  on  Mt  Dynevor,  with  the  spiteful 
enjoyment  of  sarcasm  which  men  reserve 
for  their  dearest  fhends  when  they  are 
vexed  with  them;  *  and  Avarne  was  always 
a  fellow  with  notions  of  his  own.  You 
^will  see  it  will  be  taken  up,  followed. 
I^eople  will  make  the  grand  tour  of  the 
TVTest  India  Islands,  and  yellow  will  be 
"blie  fashionable  complexion^n  a  year  or 
two.     Helen,  give  me  my  tea.' 

Helen  obeyed,  laughing  hysterically. 
No  one  noticed,  but  Anne.  No  one 
Tv^atched  her  as  she  left  the  room,  but 
Anne,  who  disengaged  herself  from 
Grace's  clinging  arms,  and  followed  her 
up-stairs. 

In  their  room,  Helen  had  flung  herself 


into  a  chair,  and  was  lost  in  a  passion  of 
sobbing. 

*  Go  away;  oh,  go  away  ! '  she  cried,  as 
Anne,  too  weak  to  stand,  sank  on  the 
floor  beside  her. 

*I  cannot— I  shall  not;  I  will  help 
you  to  bear  it,'  said  Anne,  bravely  and 
calmly.  But  with  the  words,  somehow, 
she  for  the  first  time  realised  what  had 
to  be  borne.  It  surrounded  her,  closed 
her  in;  darkened  the  outside  ^orld,  and 
crushed  all  consciousness  for  a  minute. 

She  heard  her  sister's  frightened  voice: 
— *  Anne,  oh  Anne  !  do  look  up.  What 
is  the  matter?' 

*  Nothing,  dear.  Don't  mind;  only  I 
am  not  so  strong  as  I  thought.' 


SCOTTISH   AND  ENGLISH   SONGS.* 

BY  GERALD  MASSET» 

'  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares-^ 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  ns  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight— by  heavenly  lays ! ' 


I»p  was  a  glorious  rebellion,  that  reaction 
from  the  Correct  School  of  Poetry  which 
took  place  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  a  blessed  day  for 
poetry  when,  with  a  proud  upheaving 
heart,  she  burst  the  fashionable,  but  kill- 
ing, stays  which  she  was  crippled  in  dur- 
ing the  Augustan  Era;  that  returning 
of  the  poet  to  simple  nature,  instead  of 
bending  the  knee  at  the  shrine  of  conven- 
tion. It  was  like  coming  out  of  a  cold 
winter  world  into  the  budding  time  and 
flowering  clime  of  spring.  What  a  happy 
relief  from  the  elegant  insipidities,  spirit- 
less mannerisms,  sparkling  shallowness, 
galvanised  imbecility,  and  commonsensical 
commonplace  of  the  Hea-cup  times.'  Any 
wild  luxuriance,  and  force  of  natural  in- 
spiration, was  better  than  that  barren 
school  in  which  Pope  was  enthroned  head 
peds^ogue,  and  in  which  very  wretched 
prose  stalked  about  on  the  lofty  stilts  of 
rhyme,  and  masqueraded  in  the  guise  of 
poetry.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  world 
on  which  Robert  Burns  was  bom  into  it, 
though  it  took  the  world  a  long  time  to 
recognise  the  fact.    Even  now,  there  are 

*  The  Book  of  Scottish  Song.  London: 
Blackie  &  Son,  1853.— Songs  from  the  Dra- 
matists,   liondon:  Parker,  1854. 


critical  sticklers  for  the  Augustan  school, 
and  the  *  masters  of  poeticsJ  expression;' 
as  though  those  who  were  not  masters  of 
poetry,  and  never  possessed  its  *  pride  and 
fury  of  soul,'  or  its  calm  and  piercing  vision, 
could  ever  be  the  masters  of  poetical  ex- 
pression. No,  the  world  has  given  them 
up,  in  judging  their  claims  as  great  poets, 
and  it  is  of  little  use  for  a  few  of  their 
friends  to  cling  to  the  skirts  of  their  rai- 
ment, and  thus  think  to  hold  them  in 
the  lofty  seats  in  which  they  had  enthron- 
ed themselves.  Where  does  their  poeti- 
cal expression  break  into  beauty?  It 
may  have  fitness,  and  it  may  be  nicely 
adapted  to  what  they  have  to  utter,  but 
surely  fitness  is  not  everything.  It  is  the 
first  essential,  but  not  the  final  grace. 
And,  then,  with  regard  to  their  mastery 
of  art.  It  all  depends  upon  the  materisd 
you  work  in,  whether  the  art  be  high  or 
great.  It  is  much  easier  to  work  in  sand- 
stone, than  to  sculpture  marble;  and  per- 
fection in  either  is  a  very  different  thing. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  a  day  to  be 
proud  of  when  Robert  Burns  came,  with 
a  soul  brimming  over  with  nature,  and 
an  eye  that  looked  straight  into  the  heart 
of  truth.  He  came  with  his  merry  song, 
and  rich  ringing  laugh,  and  with  a  sud- 
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den,  hearty  slap  on  their  hacks  startled 
the  poetical  niannikins  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  shook  the  powder  out  of  their 
wigs,  and  put  them  to  the  blush,  with  a 
glimpse  of  nature  in  her  naked  loveliness. 
And  there,  they  stood,  face  to  laco;  the 
honest,  groat- hearted  ploughman,  in  his 
natural  kingliness;  with  his  dark,  flash- 
ing eyes,  brawny  frame,  and  wealthy  na- 
ture; and  the  fine  genthmen  in  wig,  and 
patch,  and  f  lass,  wondering  at  this  strange 
specimen  of  a  bygone  race — the  Titans. 
They,  little  and  narrow,  mean  and  mise- 
rable, who  dealt  out  their  small  modicum 
of  poetry  with  that  niggardly  uiceness 
and  scrupulous  exactness  which  appeal 
so  successfully  to  a  sense  of  order,  that 
they  always  remind  us  of  the  old  shop- 
keeping  lady,  who  cut  a  raisin  in  two  por- 
tions to  insure  a  perfect  balance.  He, 
large  of  soul,  and  affluent,  'scattering  his 
treasures  over  the  world  broadcast,  sing- 
ing his  songs  and  thickcoraing  strains  of 
music,  as  though  he  would  never  be  able 
to  give  the  world  one-half  what  was  stir- 
ring within  him  before  he  should  be  hur- 
ried away.  Blessings  on  him  !  He  sang; 
and  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  human 
heart — ^the  primary  emotions  of  the  human 
soul,  came  welling  out  of  that  warm  rich 
nature  of  his,  with  all  the  freshness  of 
water  from  a  crystal  spring,  and  all  the 
beauty  of  a  rainbow.  He  came  to  give  us 
intense  and  direct  earnestness,  for  maud- 
lin sentimentality;  genuine  passion,  in- 
stead of  amorous  tomtittery;  fresh  and 
vigorous  life,  with  its  yearnings  and  as- 
pirations, its  doubts  and  fears,  its  sorrows 
and  delights,  its  healthy  play  of  muscles, 
strain  of  nerves,  and  fine  fiesh  and  blood- 
fulness,  in  the  place  of  wrinkled  debUity, 
genteel  laziness,  and  general  decrepitude. 
He  came  to  set  up  i^mple,  noble  man- 
hood in  the  throne  so  long  usurped  by 
shams,  and  hypocrites,  and  ghastly  lies. 
And,  like  a  king  of  nature's  own  grand 
crowning,  he  took  his  way  right  on  through 
the  crowd  of  pigmies  and  upstarts,  the 
pretensions  and  apologies  of  men  that 
thronged  his  century,  to  ascend  the  sphere 
of  song  which  had  so  long  swung  dark 
and  empty,  awaiting  for  his  coming.  Let 
us  pause  a  moment,  by  the  way,  and  see 
this  monarch  come  in !  It  was  a  time  of 
scepticism,  a  world  of  heartless,  faithless, 
soulless  natures.  Classes  were  isolated  by 
artificial  barriers,  and  men  were  wrapped 
up  in  the  blindest  egotism.  It  was  the  apo- 
theosis of  falsehood.  The  devotees  were 
grovelling  in  the  dust  at  their  degrading 


rites,  lauding  the  established  lie,  worship- 
ping the  solemn  hypocrisy,  when  Bums 
entered.  In  the  presence  of  such  &  man 
we  feel  *  it  is  good  to  be  here.'  He  came 
with  a  heart  welling  over  with  t^uler- 
ness  and  love  for  the  suffering  and  sorrow- 
ing poor,  and  opened  bis  generous  nature 
to  them,  like  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  He  loved  our  loves,  hoped 
our  hopes,  wept  our  tears,  de^Mured  our 
despairs,  and  lived  our  round  of  experi- 
ences. The  People  lived  in  the  large  heart 
of  Robert  Bums,  and  they  have  taken  him 
to  live  for  aye  in  the  heart  of  the  People. 

At  the  time  of  his  coming,  Thomson 
and  Cowper  had  already  begun  to  create 
a  better  taste,  and  to  lead  the  higlKT 
order  of  minds  back  to  nature;  if  only  in 
directing  them  to  field  and  wood,  skyaiui 
water,  hill  and  valley,  and  all  their  in- 
spiring influences.  But,  until  Bums  re- 
vealed the  fact  to  the  world,  it  little  ima- 
gined what  a  wealth  of  poetry  existed  in 
the  old  stores  of  ballad  and  song  literature, 
the  real  golden  grain  of  poetry  abundantly 
lying  around,  while  it  was  feeding  on 
the  husks  and  straw.  The  poetical  gen- 
tlemen of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
considered  it  an  honour  to  be  second-hand 
Frenchmen,  little  thought  that  those 
gloriousold  Scotch  ballads  and  songs  would 
live  on  and  be  treasured  up  for  inamorta- 
lity,  when  their  puerile  prodnetions  would 
be  forgotten.  They  were  like  the  ben 
that  turned  up  a  diamond,  and  passed  it 
by,  not  knowing  its  worth,  if  they  chanoed 
to  stumble  upon  one  of  these  rare  jewels. 
Tet  how  peerless  they  are,  those  *old 
songs,  the  predous  music  of  the  heart.' 

There  is  no  country  on  earth  so  rich  in 
songs  and  ballads  as  Scotland.  Germany 
has  a  large  People's  literature  of  the  lyri- 
cal kind,  and  some  of  her  greatest  mo- 
dern minds  have  contributed  to  swell  the 
music  of  popular  song.  Ireland,  too,  is 
not  poor:  she  has  a  native  poetry,  strong 
and  tender,  full  of  life  and  fire.  But 
Scotland  is  the  crowned  Queen  of  all. 
From  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  people, 
their  vehement  feelings,  their  deathless 
love  of  country,  their  chivalry  and  heroism, 
their  past  stru^les,  and  the  many  lilts 
and  bursts  of  song  that  were  scattered 
among  them,  ringing  in  the  ear  and 
thrilling  among  the  heart-strings,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  great  peassmt- 
poet  like  Bums  would  arise  to  combine 
such  elements  into  one  grand  whole,  and 
make  a  reputation  that  should  live  for 
ever.    But  the  most  essential  mspiratioD 
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for  writing  the  songs  of  Scotland  seems 
t>o  us  to  have  been  found  in  that  wonder- 
ful music  )Vhich  she  inherits.     We  often 
know  not  whence  it  came,  or  whos^  was 
tlie  passionate  soul  that  gave  it  birth. 
Those  thrilling  strains  of  olden  melody, 
>irhich  set;m  as  though  music  was  talking 
to    us  in  tears,  and  which  had  so  lung 
Ti^ailed  and  wailed  about  the  land  for 
spousal  words  —  they  are  eloquent  with 
the  memoiies  of  some  proud  past,  and 
liallowed  by  the  smiles  and  tears  of  by- 
gone generations.    How  they  sing,  how 
they  ring,  how  they  cling !     Bums  wrote 
many  of  his  lyrics  to  tunes  which,  in 
themselves,  are  half-battles  for  immorta- 
lity, and  open  the  human  heart  for  ever. 
He  caught  up  these  airs,  which  have  a 
power  in  their  tones  to  make  tears  start 
to  the  eyes,  to  set  the  blood  tingling  for 
battle,  waft  the  mind  home  when  the 
body  is  thousands  of  miles  away,  and 
which  tremble  among  the  strings  of  the 
heart,  and  make  them  ring  out  fresh  and 
melodious  to-day,  a^  ever  rang  the  harp- 
strings  benei^h  the  hands  of  the  ancient 
harpers.    Burns  found,  ready  to  his  hand, 
many  a  glorious  starting-line,  and  many 
a  deathless  chorus,  and  many  a  snatch  of 
minstrelsy,  which  had  gathered  up,  and 
held  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  na- 
tion.   In  these,  the  Covenantor's  prayer, 
the  wail  of  the  Martyr,  the  alarum  of  battle, 
the  Coronach,  and  the  shoutings  of  vic- 
tory, mingled  and  rolled  in  music  down 
tho  centuries;  and  on  this  music  the  spuit 
of  the  Poet  seated  itself,  as  on  a  chariot 
of  fire,  and  rose  up  to  glory. 

What  a  rare  treasure-house  is  this  ga- 
thering of  Scotch  songs — a  palace  of  sweet 
music,  and  noble  sensations  said  thoughts. 
Happy  children,  who  are  bom  to  such  an 
inheritance !  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  far  this  influence  has  wrought  upon 
the  character  of  Scotchmen,  in  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  feeding 
it  on  heroic  recollections,  in  preservuig 
the  heart  and  mind  pure,  through  the 
abiding  presenpe  of  its  lovely  images  and 
shapes  of  beauty;  making  them  full  of  ten- 
derness and  sensibihty  in  the  sanctuary 
of  home;  or,  sending  them  forth  to  battle 
for  their  country,  with  a  courage  Uke  that 
which  flashed  out  the  other  day  on  Alma^s 
conquered  heights.  Lockhart  tells  us, 
that  in  every  household  of  Scotland,  their 
Bums  will  be  found  lying  side  by  side 
with  the  big  *  Ha'  Bible.'  And  it  is  no 
marvel  that  he  should  be  so  universally 
beloved,  or  that  he  has  taken  possession 


of  the  rational  ear  and  the  national  heart. 
Burns  contributes  to  this  book  as  many 
songs  of  the  best  kind  as  would  suflice  to 
make  a  song-literature  for  any  other  coun- 
try. In  his  capacity  of  writer  of  songs, 
he  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  over 
his  country  and  the  world,  than  an\  ruler 
ever  did,  or,  peradventure,  ever  will. 
Here  are  lyrics  that  are  on  every  lip, 
songs  that  are  sung  in  every,  circle.  They 
may  be  heard  in  the  palace  and  the  cot- 
tage, the  workshop  and  the  barracks,  in 
the  street  and  in  the  field,  throughout 
the  length  of  the  land  and  the  breadth  of 
the  world.  At  the  birth,  at  the  bridal, 
at  the  bier,  his  strains  are  chanted,  or 
thought  of  silently.  Young  maidens 
standing  in  the  rosy  light  of  first  love's 
sunny  dawn;  aged  dames  sitting  at  their 
doors  knitting  in  the  sun;  the  sailor  be- 
fore the  mast,  and  the  soldier  musing 
by  the  camp-fire  —  each  and  all  find 
musical- utterance  for  the  tide  of  feeling 
in  the  songs  of  Bums.  He  has  given  us 
love-songs,  delicious  as  overpowering  fra- 
grance, and  deep  as  first  love — joyous 
songs,  satirical  songs,  descriptive  songs. 
His  *  Scots  wha  ha'e '  will  stur  the  heart 
of  a  nation  like  the  trumpet  that  sounds 
the  charge  of  battle.  The  poor  man  sings 
his  *  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'  and  feels 
the  spirit  of  freedom  stirring  within  him. 
The  serf  is  for  ever  ennobled  in  R.obert 
Burns. 

Apart  from  her  Sun  of  song,  Scotland 
has  a  ^daxy  of  shining  stars  and  lesser 
lights: — Scott,  with  his  'Pibroch  of  Donald 
Dhu;'  Allan  Cunnmgham,  with  his  *Hame, 
hame,  hame;'  and  Campbell,  with  his 
great  and  glorious  battle-songs,  which 
England  has  to  know,  in  order  that  her 
heroic  achievements  may  find  fit  celebra- 
tion; besides  a  large  array  of  noticeable 
names  and  popular  songs.  And  almost 
the  whole  of  this  poetry  has  spmng 
from  the  heart  of  the  people — ^these  poete 
are  mainly  from  the  lowest  ranks.  There 
lies  the  secret  of  their  success:  —  they 
knew  the  people,  being  of  them,  hence 
theur  heart-homeness,  their  strength  and 
siraphcity.  The  poetry  of  the  people 
must  ever  be  written  for,  and  by,  them- 
selves. Ko  lamp  of  learning  will  enable 
a  man  to  descend  into  the  people's  heart, 
to  read  the  inscription  written  on  its 
chamber  walls,  and  proclaim  abroad  what 
signs  of  beauty  and  gleams  of  radiance 
illumine  it.  Ko  man  can  sit  down  and 
*make'  poetry  for  the  people,  who  takes 
their  experiences  from  what  be  has  heard^ 
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or  read  out  of  books.  The  people  are 
nearest  to  nature,  most  open  to  the  sun 
and  the  raio,  and  they  must  grow  their 
own  poetry  on  their  own  soiL 

Observe  the  difference  betwixt  the 
genuine  men  of  the  people,  Bums  and 
Beranger,  and  the  Bard  of  Erin,  Thomas 
Moore.  They  feel  what  they  write,  and 
write  because  they  feel.  They  are  seized, 
as  it  were,  by  the  soul,  and  borne  away 
into  the  wildernesses  of  thought  and  the 
airy  regions  of  melody,  and  are  compelled 
to  sing.  Thomas  Moore  conceives  that 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  speculation  to 
write  a  series  of  National  Melodies  for 
the  people;  his  rich  and  titled  friends 
urge  him  to  do  so;  but  the  others  have 
won  their  diploma  for  their  work  in  the 
school  of  the  poor  man's  sufferings.  Their 
subjects  are  the  inspiration  of  their  muse; 
Moore  makes  the  subject  a  mere  orna- 
ment with  which  he  decorates  his  muse. 
A  man  can  only  write  that  which  he 
lives,  and  he  can  never  feign  that  which 
he  is  not.  If  he  be  not  inspired,  but  only 
shams  to  be  so,  he  continually  tells  the 
truth  by  his  arduous  attempts  at  make- 
believe,  as  fatally  as  a  man  who  blabs  his 
cherished  secret  in  his  sleep.  It  needs  a 
genuine  man  to  write  genuine  poetry — it 
is  only  a  divine  one  who  utters  anything 
divine — it  is  only  in  proportion  that  a 
man  lives  his  love  that  he  can  make  love 
to  the  ear  of  the  world  in  verse;  and  only 
a  hero  writes  heroically.  The  poet  of 
the  people  must  have  grand  elements  of 
character;  and  such  Bums  had;  but 
Moore  had  not.  Thus,  he  can  never  be 
a  national  poet  in  the  same  sense  as 
Burns  and  Beranger.  He  does  not  go 
right  down  to  the  ground-root  of  things, 
as  they  do -who  reach  the  heart  of  the 
people.  He  does  not  cut  like  a  knife 
into  this  age  of  veneer,  as  they  did;  he 
is  content  to  polish  away  at  the  surface, 
and  see  in  it  the  reflection  of  his  own 
jocund  face. 

Moore  was  a  pretty  fellow,  but  little, 
always  little;  and  he  did  but  anticipate 
the  dictum  of  posterity  in  calling  himself 
by  that  name.  In  his  worship  of  Venus, 
or  Bacchus,  or  Freedom,  he  is  always 
petty.  For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
take  his  drinking-songs;  not  because  we 
wish  to  laud  lyrics  of  the  dranken  kind, 
but  to  show  the  natm-e  of  the  singer. 
They  are  often  happy,  and  of  cunning 
workmanship;  but  they  lack  the  roaring, 
roy storing  rollicking  of  the  bacchanalian; 
it  is  only  a  sniggering  sort  of  intoxica- 


tion, and  any  Lilliputian  might  get  as 
dmnk  as  that.  He  does  not  send  care 
and  sorrow  to  the  devil  with  the  hearty 
abandonment  of  Burns,  nor  does  the  wine 
of  his  song  possess  the  same  blood-red 
richness  and  heart-warming  mddiness  of 
look;  it  fizzes  and  sparkles,  and  the 
bubbles  burst,  tipping  you  the  wink  of 
invitation,  but  it  lacks  *  bush'  and  *  body.* 
Moore  has  written  love-songs,  many  me- 
lodious and  exquisite  things,  some  true 
and  tender;  but  he  never  felt  and 
never  sings  the  Sapphic  yearning  as  of  a 
*god  in  pain' — the  deep  earnestness  of 
divine  love.  It  was  not  in  him,  and  it 
could  never  come  out  of  him.  The  man 
who  could  write  the  poems  of  Mr  LitUe, 
at  the  tender  age  of  twenty,  could  never 
become  the  true  poet  of  Love.  His 
idealised  lust  is  not  love.  Nor  was  he 
the  chosen  one  to  set  the  crown  of  song 
upon  the  brow  of  woman.  She  is  yet  an 
uncrowned  Queen.  The  world  does  not 
know  what  love-poetry  is  capable  o^ 
until  the  great  genius  comes,  rich  of 
nature,  pure  of  heart,  and  nobly  moral 
Bums  did  wonders  in  clearing  the  way, 
and  in  purifying  the  old  views  of  illicit 
love,  but  that  is  nearly  a  century  since, 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  of  him  to 
do  more.  But  the  Bard  of  Erin  has  re- 
trograded; his  light  is  seldom  Ught  from 
heaven — often  the  phosphorescence  of 
rottenness — ^he  is  always  small,  and^never 
lofty  or  deep;  he  brings  out  the  pretty 
conceits  and  daintinesses  of  a  lover,  in- 
stead of  opening  the  yearning  heart,  and 
showing  how  rich  and  generous  is  its 
passion.  He  is  in  love  with  woman's 
form  and  fBK^e,  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
underlying  and  informing  soul.  Who 
can  listen  to  Moore  on  the  subject  of 
love,  trfter  that  nazve  and  tender  *Fee 
him,  Father,'  *  Somebody,'  *Mary,'  and 
^Jeanie  Morrison,'  the  *  Banks  o'  Doon,* 
*Auld  Robin  Gray,'  the  'Land  o'  the 
Leal,'  the  *  Widow's  Lament,'  *  Wilt  thou 
be  my  BearieT  *My  Love  is  like  a 
red,  red  Rose,'  *  Bonny  Mary  HaUiday,' 
*  Annie  Laurie,'  *Lady  Ann,'  and  a 
hundred  others  to  be  found  among  the 
songs  of  Scotland,  so  true  and  tender, 
hung  like  jewels  upon  the  charms  of 
woman,  pure  as  the  dew-drops  sparkling 
on  a  rose.  Or  take  Moore  as  the  poet  of 
patriotism;  some  of  his  Irish  melodies 
are  fine,  and  full  of  glittering  fancies; 
but  they  are  not  calculated  to  grasp  the 
heart  of  a  nation.  They  have  not  the  stuff 
in  them  to  wake  up  a  i)eople,  and  send  it  to 
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battle, iylth  eyes  weeping  and  burning,  and 
with  a  spirit  that  hurls  defiance  to  all  des- 
pot|§oi.  He  does  not  dip  his  pen  in  his 
heait,  he  dips  it  in  rose-water,  and  writes 
with >hite  kid  gloves  on,  which  he  would 
not  Sjbaih^for  the  world.  He  does  not  sing  of 
liihetty/whoconieth  terrible  as  a  Nemesis, 
and  jgloriouS  as  an  army  with  banners; 
he  only  speculates  in  patriotism.  He 
has  not  its  att-x3onsuming  fire  of  ear- 
nestness, wJiich  -makes  the  Tyrteus  write 
as.one  (rf  thbse;  three-hundred  Spar- 
1»BS  may  j36  sp^aaed  to  have  fought  in 
the  *red  pto  ;of'<l^hermopylaB.  As  we 
h^ve  befom  s^J  t^e  subject  was  the  or- 
nament, and  uojy'the  inspiration  of  his 
muse.  He  h&'tafen  brave  themes,  and 
d€ar  to  x)ur  heafb^Jas  pegs  to  hang  his 
splendid  mi^p'0nt'".|^pon.  They  were  a 
^fe  ahi^OTivea^i^jtft  vehicle  for  his  draw- 
ingrPO^  .t)i)t^TO^&iV^  It  is  not  the  harp 
oi  ErmHHaC  feB.*^ites  with  the  sacred 
fvixy  QjE  isb^eiid  s(^d,  *  crowding  his  soul 
ti^n.  th^jl^^^j^^t  is  an  elegant  little 
iijSa^'^sl^Sp-po^^^^^^  he  times  and 
|iay8,andtt;^S^3Jest  on  the  drawing- 
r<fem.:t^le^/'y;jf^K^  Bums  strikes  a 
.gol^qi.ljrff  i^ftVi^ls  the  listening  crowd 
.t*6  ite  tfieepis^  CepjUfc"  There  are  two  great 
and'5nmiit^ble  cli&fepits  in  Scottish  song 
-r-its'  huiixoiHt  ag^ps  pathos.  You  can- 
nqi^tch^that  ti^'ind  unctuous  humour, 
and  ^fgfi^  jH^ng^athos,  in  any  songs 
iii  th^W^jf ;; ;j5^^h0,ve  not  a  doubt  but 
th^'  iSpi  qu^tiBSftlire  twin  and  insepa- 
Tai2l^4  SuWo^fla^  pathos  seem  to  form 
aljiit^fal  *anfiyif^;  they  lie  close  toge- 
t^0J'l^lM'Jftf!!?.;.^:.i$b^        and  reverse  of 


f  the  brain.    There  is 


^^|^|^i;<^Cil7-^ehes  into  tears,  and 
isja™i^feii;iiijfe^^  the  arms  of  me- 
lakci$9^vC'-A^^^a['  songs  of  Scotland — 
of^^Kr^  If eA-Mii^ish  as  complete  and 
pre^^^fi%)[t*tt\n^l0^estation  of  the  union 
of  patH<fe?aiid  'feiBfenr,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the:w€»rl^tjft|ie%yriad-minded  Shak- 
spere.  HOw  )%Warkably  Scotch,  too, 
these  songs  a^e.  Put  them  into  ever 
such  English  words  as  a  mask,  and  the 
mask  will  be  sure  to  slip  aside,  or  turn 
into  crystal,  for  the  national  features  to 
look  out.  They  are  Scotch  in  wit,  Scotch 
in  tenderness^  iaia^ion,  in  everything. 
No  man  on  ea^rfcl^  save  a  Scotchman, 
would,  in  th^^.^^^l^pfeh-heart,  open-house 
song  of  *  Auld  Lajig.Syne,'  have  written 
two  such  lines  as- these — 

'  And  surely  vouTl  be  your  pint-stoup, 
And  surely  I'll  be  mine.* 
An  Irishman  would,  in  such  convivial 

Vol.  III. 


moments,  have  made  you  drain  the  whis- 
key to  the  last  drop;  an  Englishman 
would  have  *  stood*  half-a-dozen  bottles, 
or  a  dozen  pints,  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  neither  would  have  let  you  pay  one 
farthing;  but  the  Scotchman  demands 
mutual  uprightness  and  independence 
even  at  the  carouse  of  friendship.  Much 
of  the  peculiar  humour  of  Scottish  song 
is  lost  to  those  who  cannot  appreciate 
the  dialect. 

We  should  Uke  to  quote  a  little  song  of 
Robert  Allan's,  which  possesses  much  of 
the  sweet  moumfulness  and  wailing  ten- 
derness to  be  found  in  many  Scotch  songs — 
some  of  Allan  Cunningham's,  for  example 
— and  which  we  never  hear  sung  to  that 
touching  time  the  *  Martyr's  Grave/  with- 
out finding  tears  m  the  eyes.  It  is  en- 
titled the  '  Covenanter's  Lament,'  and  we 
should  imagine  it  to  be  little  known  out 
of  Scotland: — 

*  There's  nae  Covenant  now,  lassie! 

There's  nae  Covenant  now ! 
The  Bolenm  league  and  Covenant 

Are  a*  broken  through. 
There's  nae  Renwick  now,  lassie ! 

There's  nae  gude  Cargill, 
Nor  holy  Sabbath  preaching 

Upon  the  Martyr's  HUl ! 

It's  naething  but  a  sword,  lassie ! 

A  bluidy,  bluidy  ane ! 
Waving  owre  poor  Scotland, 

For  her  rebelUous  sin. 
Scotiand's  a'  wrang,  lassie ! 

Scotland's  a'  wrang ! 
It's  neither  to  the  hiU  nor  glen. 

Lassie,  we  daur  gang. 

The  Martyr's  Hill's  forsaken ! 

In  simmer's  dusk,  sae  calm. 
There's  nae  gathering  now,  lassie. 

To  sing  the  e'enin'  psalm.  ~ 

But  the  Martyr's  ^ve  will  rise,  lassie, 

Aboon  the  wamor's  cairn ! 
An'  the  Martyr  soun'  will  sleep,  lassie, 

Aneath  the  waving  fern.' 

We  should  also  like  to  quote  *The 
Widow's  Lament,'  by  Thomas  Smibert;^ 
which  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  has  ■ 
the  genuine  plaintive  spirit  of  the  nativ^ 
pathos.  But  we  are  prevented  from  want 
of  space.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  the 
author  of  this  sweet  and  touchmg  lament 
should  have  written  nothing  else  to  equal 
or  approach  it  in  poetic  merit.  There 
ar^  however,  other  instances  in  which 
great  success  has  been  attained  but  once, 
and  that  one  effort  has  been  sufficient  to 
confer  immortality.  *The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,'  by  Wolfe,  will  live  for  ever, 
while  little  else  of  his  writing  is  remem- 
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bered.  Then  there  is  that  beautiful 
*  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant/  written 
by  the  Son.  Mrs  Price  Bhickwood,  which 
is  equally  as  fine  of  its  kind  as  is  the 
ode  by  Wolfe.  But  what  else  has  tho 
authoress  done  to  be  rescued  from  obli- 
vion 1  The  *  Marseillaise  Hymn,*  too, 
stands  alone  in  its  imperishable  glory;  no 
other  work  of  Rouget  de  Lisle's  is  known. 
We  might  also  point  to  that  glorious 
ballad  of '  Auld  Robin  Gray*  as  an  illus- 
trious instance  of  singular  success.  This 
poem  of  Smibert*s  is  almost  worthy  to  rank 
beside  that  by  Lady  Anne  Lindsay.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  divinity  of  a  poem  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  its  length,  and  that 
it  takes  a  great  poet  to  write  an  immortal 
lyric.  It  also  appears  feasible  that  the 
writer  of  one  great  poem  or  song  ought 
to  write  others  greatly.  Possibly  they 
never  afterwards  wait  until  their  whole 
nature  is  sufficiently  intensified  to  pro- 
duce the  enduring  result.  The  great 
failing  with  so  many  is,  that  they  begin 
to  sing  without  a  sufficient  motive  im- 
pulse. The  foundations  must  be  laid 
deep,  if  you  would  build  for  immortality: 
it  all  depends  on  a  right  beginning.  That 
which  will  live  for  ever  must  be  done  ab- 
solutely. If  it  be  not,  it  will  be  done  over 
again  by  others,  and  the  outdistanced 
attempt  must  fail.  The  French  batteries 
thrown  up  before  Sebastopol  were  built 
too  slightly  and  hastily;  consequently 
they  had  to  be  rebuilt.  And  so  it  is  in 
taking  the  subject  of  song  or  poem.  If 
the  writer  puts  pen  to  paper  at  the  first 
hint,  if  the  musical  whirligig  in  the  brain 
begins  spinning  at  the  first  thought  that 
touches  it,  the  outcome  will  be  meagre  and 
mean.  He  needs  a  long  breath  of  inspira- 
tion who  dives  for  the  richest  pearls.  We 
merely  throw  out  this  as  a  suggestion,  not 
pretending  that  it  will  account  for  the 
feet,  that  the  above-cited  writers  only 
wrote  one  song  or  ballad  for  immortality. 
Even  as  one  poet's  nature  differs  from 
another's,  and  one  is  lyrical  while  the 
other  is  epical,  and  a  third  is  dramatic  in 
the  form  of  his  expression,  so  is  it  with 
the  poetical  character  of  nations  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Thus,  the  English  are  far 
more  dramatic  than  lyrical;  and,  possess- 
ing as  they  do  the  noblest  dramas  ever 
written — dramas  which  are  national  for 
all  time — England  has  scarcely  a  lyric  of 
her  own  which  may  be  called  national,  cer- 
tainly she  has  no  national  song  literature. 
Englishmen  have  to  borrow  the  songs  of 
Thomas  Moore  to  sing  the  passion  of  love; 


and  unless  they  take  the  grand  war  odes 
of  Campbell  to  hymn  their  naval  glories, 
they  have  nothing  better  than  the  stilted 
and  wretched  'swab'  and  *  lubber'  songs 
of  Dibdin,  which  have  not  one  quality 
demanded  of  the  paeans  that  shoidd  fit- 
tingly laud  her  greatness  on  the  oceui — 
that  ocean  which  lies  around  her  hke  a 
shield,  as  full  of  the  records  of  high  heroic 
worth,  and  deeds  of  glorious  valour,  as 
was  the  wondrous  shield  of  Achilles  de- 
scribed by  Homer.  The  best  English 
songs  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  di^ma- 
tists,  and  those  mostly  of  the  great  Eliza- 
bethan era.  Turning  to  these,  we  find 
that  Shakspere  still  remains  England's 
prince  of  song-writers.  '  Blow,  blow,  thou  . 
wintry  wind,' '  Under  the  greenwcKni  tree,' 
'Hark,  hark,  the  lark!'  and  '  Where  the 
bee  sucks,'  are  among  the  most  national 
of  English  songs.  He'  is  very  rich  in 
lyrical  effusions,  which  have  the  real  bub- 
bling of  the  soul  into  music,  and  are  deli- 
cate, dainty,  delightsome  lilts  of  song.  But 
the  songs  written  for  a  drama  cannot  be 
national  songs  in  the  same  way  as  those 
are  which  may  be  written  by  a  great  lyric 
poet  for  the  people..  They  are  generally, 
limited  to  their  local  situation.  And 
these  '  Songs  from  the  Dramatists '  have 
comparatively  little  English  character, 
always  excepting  those  of  Shakspere. 
The  people  will  be  sure  to  recognise  its 
own ;  and  these  are  not  its  own.  They  do 
not  come  home  to  them,  and  nestle  by 
their  hearths  like  good  angels  and  minis- 
tering spirits;  they  do  not  hauntr  .their 
memory,  and  set  them  singing  unwittingly. 
Among  these  old  dramatists  may  be  foand 
the  very  greatest  masters  of' the /cirt. of 
writing  songs.  Many  of  thqii:  strains  are 
as  absolutely  perfect  asLlbP;W|Sirbl€  of  a 
bird.  So  melodious  are  th^^  that  they 
seem  to  have  risen  into  music  without  a 
beginning;  and,  when  done,  they  so  fill 
you  with  a  fine  music,  that  you  obs^ve 
not  how  they  cease.  They  are  gusts  of 
music.  Let  us  quote  a  specimen  firom 
one  of  the  earlier  dramatists,  George 
Peele.  This  song, '  ^none  and  Paris,'  is 
as  sweet  and  graceful  in  the  matter  of  it 
as  it  is  exquisite  in  lyrical  art:— 

^u£n.  Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  feir. 

As  fair  as  any  may  be; 
The  fairest  shephera  on  our  green, 
A  love  for  any  ladye. 

Par.  Fair  and  £a,ir,  and  twice  so  fair^ 

As  fiEiir  as  any  may  be: 
Thy  love  is  fair  for  thee  alone, 

And  for  no  other  l&dye. 
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.^^n.  My  love  is  fair,  my  love  is  gay, 
JLb  fi-esh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May; 
Ji,jkd  of  my  love  my  roundelay, 
ISIy  meny,  merry  roundelay. 

Concludes  with  Cupid's  curse: 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new. 
Pray,  gods,  they  change  for  worse. 

-4  mho,  simid.  They  that  do  change,  &c. 
jEn,  Fair  and  £ekir,  &c. 
Par.  Fair  and  fair,  &c. 

uEn.  My  love  can  pipe,  my  love  can  sing, 
Jily  love  can  many  a  pretty  thing. 
And  of  his  lovely  praises  ring 
My  merry,  merry  roundelays. 

Amen  to  Cupid's  curse: 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new. 

Pray,  gods,  they  change  for  worse.* 

'We  do  not  wonder  that  a  dramatic  poet 
should  possess  such  a  mastery  of  the  lyric 
art,  because  the  lyric  is  a  smaller  drama, 
and  is  included  in  it.  Both  are  evolved 
by  the  same  machinery:  only,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  manages  blank  verse  that 
lises  into  the  airy  music  of  the  lyrical 
movement,  as  did  Shakspere,  Johnson, 
Peele,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher. 

Leaving  the  old  dramatists — who  can 
never  supply  England's  lyrical  needs — ^we 
come  to  the  love-songs  of  the  Restoration, 
which  are  for  the  greater  part  cold,  clever, 
and  heartless.  They  are  filled  with  gay 
and  glittering  conceits,  stale-drunk  senti- 
nientalisms,  trash  vile  and  tawdry,  amo- 
rous imbecilities,  varied  by  choice  jnorsels  of 
dissoluteness,  and  titbits  of  wickedness. 
The  authors  frequently  blind  their  admir- 
ers by  flinging  radiant  diamond-dust  into 
their  eyes.  Some  of  them  trifled  magnifi- 
cently; some  were  masters  of  dazzlingfence; 
some  were  brilliant  rhetoricians;  some  un- 
principled and  pernicious.  Herrick  was 
often  gay  and  enchanting.  But  they  were 
only  courtiers,  not  lovers.  They  had  none 
of  those  home-touches  that  thrill  to  the 
heart  of  universal  humanity.  To  borrow 
a  remark  firom  Macaulay,  they  made  love 
either  like  seraphim  or  cattle,  never  like 
human  beings  sturcd  to  the  depths  of 
passion.  They  are  empirical,  superficial, 
bombastic,  and  theatrioil.  Like  the  Bo- 
mans,  they  paint  their  gardens.  And,  as 
on  the  stage  the  delicious  ices  are  only 
glasses  of  coloured  wool,  the  fruit  is 
coloured  wood,  the  water  is  made  of  glass, 
the  gems  are  only  tinsel,  so  is  it  with 
them.  The  genuine  love-poetry  of  Bums 
and  Tennyson  is  like  that  Koh-i-noor 
exhibited  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Palace,  with  the  subtle  sparkle  of 
inner  life  in  its  pure  depths;  but  the  love- 
poetry  of  these  fine  gentlemen  is  like  the 


radiant  imitation  which  was  mounted  up 
in  the  gallery,  looking  as  lustrous,  as 
finely  set,  but  not  diamond  after  all,  only 
cut  glass. 

.  A  hungry  dog  will  eat  dirty  pudding; 
and  80,  for  want  of  a  better  sustenance, 
the  sailors  of  the  English  navy  accepted 
the  songs  of  Dibdin. 

But  Dibdin  was  a  poor  metre-monger, 
not  a  great  poet.  The  national  eouI,  as 
revealed  in  his  songs,  is  not  the  soul  of 
old  England.  Dibdin  never  got  a  glimpse 
of  that  which  dwelt  in  England's  tars, 
and  inhabited  those  huge  ships  that  walk 
the  proud  seas  so  full  of  lordly  life.  He 
only  dealt  with  the  jackets  and  the  rig- 
ging, the  hull  and  the  body.  He  sung  of 
the  sailor  cursing  in  the  storm,  or  chew- 
ing his  quid  in  the  calm,  talking  of  his 
Poll  over  his  grog,  and  sending  all  lub- 
berly landsmen  down  to  Davy's  locker. 
But  of  that  spirit  which  in  childhood  im- 
pels the  sailor  to  the  sea  as  to  some 
native  element,  making  him  give  up 
mother,  father,  home,  everything,  for  that 
darling  sea — that  spirit  which  sends  men 
round  the  world,  and  urges  them  into  the 
icy  fastnesses  of  the  North,  with  not  the 
remotest  chance  of  laying  their  weary 
bones  in  the  tombs  of  their  fathers — that 
spirit  which  makes  the  worn  or  the 
bloated  face  grow  glorious,  and  has 
flashed  out  brave  and  beautiful  from  the 
smoke  of  many  a  fight,  in  which  the  boy's 
early  longing  was  translated  into  the 
man's  heroic  deed — of  that  he  knew 
little,  and  sung  nothing.  If  the  naval 
achievements  of  Britain  were  worthily 
sung,  it  would  fill  the  earth  with  gran- 
deur, even  as  the  sublime  phenomena 
of  her  deeds  have  filled  it  with  won- 
der. Listen  to  the  following  recital 
of  a  sea-fight,  and  then  say  if  the  soul 
of  Dibdin  ever  rose  to  that  heroic  alti- 
tude. 

In  August,  1591,  Lord  Thcnnas  Howard, 
with  several  English  ships,  was  surprised 
at  anchor  under  the  island  of  Florez,  by 
a  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  fifty-three 
men-of-war.  The  admiral  gave  the  signal 
for  the  English  ships  to  weigh  anchor,  and 
escape  as  best  they  could.  Eleven  out  of 
twelve  obeyed.  The  twelfth,  the  Revenge, 
could  not  follow.  Her  crew  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety,  and  ninety  of 
them  were  sick  on  shore.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Revenge  was  Sir  Richard 
Qrenville,  a  man  whose  name  was  a  terror 
in  the  Spanish  seas.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  would  carouse  three  or  four  glasses 
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of  wine,  and  take  the  glasses  between  his 
teeth,  and  crush  them  in  pieces  and  swal- 
low them.  Mythic  stories  of  his  prowess 
were  told  by  the  sailors;  and  the  nurses 
at  the  Azores  were  wont  to  frighten  the 
children  with  his  name.  To  the  English 
he  was  known  as  a  goodly,  gallant  gentle- 
man. He  had  never  turned  his  back 
upon  an  enemy,  and  now  was  in  no 
haste  to  fly.  He  had  only  one  hundred 
men  to  fight  and  work  his  ship,  and  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  on  his  weather  bow. 
The  San  Philip,  a  huge  ship  of  1600  tons, 
came  up  and  ran  aboard  him. 

'After  the  Revenge  was  entangled  with 
the  San  Philip,  four  others  boarded  her, 
two  on  her  larboard  and  two  on  her  star- 
board. The  fight  thus  beginning  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  continued  very 
terrible  all  that  evening.  But  the  great 
San  Philip,  having  received  the  lower  tier 
of  the  Revenge,  shifted  herself  with  all  dili- 
gence from  her  sides,  utterly  misliking  her  first 
entertainment.  The  Spanish  ships  were  filled 
with  soldiers,  in  some  two  hundred,  besides 
the  mariners,  in  some  five  hundred,  in  others 
eight  hundred .  In  ours  there  were  none  at  all, 
besides  the  mariners,  but  the  servants  of  the 
commander  and  some  few  voluntary  gentle- 
men only.  After  many  interchanged  volleys  of 
great  ordnance  and  small  shot,  the  Span- 
iards deliberated  to  enter  the  Revenge,  and 
made  divers  attempts,  hoping  to  force  her 
by  the  multitude  of  their  armed  soldiers  and 
musketeers;  but  were  still  repulsed  a^ain 
and  again,  and  at  all  times  beaten  back  into 
their  own  ship  or  into  the  sea.    In  the  be- 

g'nning  of  the  fight  the  George  Noble,  of 
ondon,  having  received  some  shot  through 
her  by  the  armadas,  fell  under  the  lee  of 
the  Revenge,  and  asked  Sir  Richard  what 
he  would  command  him ;  but  being  one  of 
the  victuallers,  and  of  small  force.  Sir 
Richard  bade  him  save  himself,  and  leave 
him  to  his  fortune.  A  little  touch  of  gal- 
lantrv,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  re- 
member with  the  honour  due  to  the  brave 
English  heart  who  commanded  the  George 
Noble ;  but  his  name  has  passed  away,  and 
his  action  is  an  in  memoriam,  on  which 
time  has  effaced  the  writing.  All  that 
Au^t  night  the  fight  continued,  the  stars 
rollmg  over  in  their  sad  majesty,  but  un- 
seen through  the  sulphur  clouds  which 
hung  over  the  scene.  Snip  after  ship  of  the 
Spaniards  came  on  upon  the  Revenge,  so  that 
never  less  than  two  mighty  galleons  were  at 
her  side  and  aboard  her,  washing  up  like 
waves  upon  a  rock,  and  falling  toiled  and 
shattered  back  amidst  the  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery. Before  morning,  fifteen  several  arma- 
das had  assailed  her,  and  all  in  vain;  some 
had  been  sunk  at  her  side;  and  the  rest  so 
ill  approving  of  their  entertainment,  that  at 
break  of  day  they  were  fer  more  willing  to 
hearken  to  a  composition,  than  hastily  to 
make  more  assaults  or  entries.  But  as  the 
day  increased  so  our  men  decreased,  and  as 


the  light  grew  more  and  more,  by  so  mudi 
the  more  grew  our  discomfort,  for  none  ap- 
peared in  sight  but  enemies,  save  one  small 
ship  called  the  Pilgrim,  commanded  bj 
Jacob  Whiddon,  who  hovered  all  night  to 
see  the  success,  but  in  the  momin^^  bearing 
with  the  Revenge,  was  hunted  like  a  hare 
among  many  ravenoi^  hounds,  but  escaped. 
All  the  powder  in  too  Revenge  was  now 
spent,  all  her  pikes  were  broken,  forty  out 
of  her  hundr^  men  killed,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  rest  wounded.  Sir  Kichard, 
though  badly  hurt  early  in  the  battle,  never 
forsook  the  deck  till  an  hour  before  mid- 
night, and  was  then  shot  throagh  the  body 
while  his  wounds  were  being  dressed,  and 
again  in  the  head;  and  his  surgeon  was  killed 
while  attending  on  him.  The  masts  were  ly- 
ing over  the  side,  the  rigging  cut  or  broken, 
the  upper  works  all  shot  in  pieces,  and  the 
ship  herself,  unabletomove,  was  settling  slow- 
ly in  the  sea;  the  vast  fleet  of  Spaniards  lying 
round  her  in  a  ring  like  dogs  round  a  dying 
lion,  and  waiv  of  approaching  him  in  his  last 
agony.  Sir  Richard,  seeing  that  it  was  past 
hope,  having  fought  for  fifteen  hours,  and 
having  b^  estimation  eight  hundred  shot  of 
great  artillery  through  him,  commanded  the 
master  gunner,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  most 
resolute  man,  to  split  and  sink  the  ship,  that 
thereby  nothing  might  remain  of  glory  or 
victory  to  the  Spaniards;  seeing  in  so  many 
hours  they  were  not  able  to  take  her,  having 
had  above  fifteen  hours  time,  above  ten 
thousand  men,  and  fifty-three  men-of-war 
to  perform  it  withal;  and  persuaded  the 
company,  or  as  many  as  he  could  induce,  to 
yield  themselves  unto  God,  and  to  the  mercy 
of  none  else;  but  as  they  had,  like  valiant, 
resolute  men,  repulsed  so  many  enemies, 
they  fidiould  not  now  shorten  the  honour  of 
their  nation,  by  prolongmg  their  own  lives 
for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.' 

We  don't  think  there  is  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor  in  the  English  army  or  navy  to- 
day, who  can  express  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  at  all,  but  would  give  a  nobler 
idea  of  themselves  and  their  actions,  and 
that  with  a  beauty  and  natural  feelmg 
which  would  rise  into  poetry  not  to  be 
found  in  the  sea-sick  songs  of  Dibdin. 
Here  is  a  song  from  *  Balder'  worth  al- 
most all  Dibdin  ever  wrote.  We  wish  it 
had  been  a  little  more  ship-shape. 

* "  How  many  ? "  said  our  good  captain. 
"Twenty  sail  and  more." 
We  were  homeward  bound, 
Scudding  in  a  gale  with  our  jib  towards  the 
Nore. 
Right  athwart  our  tack 
The  foe  came  thick  and  black. 
Like  hell-biids  and  foul  weather,  you  might 
count  them  by  the  score. 

The  Betsy  Jane  did  slack, 

To  see  the  game  in  view: 
They  knew  the  Union  Jack, 

Ajid  the  Tyrant's  flag  we  knew. 
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Our  captain  shouted,  "  Clear  the  decks/' 

And  the  Bo'sun's  whistle  blew. 
Then  our  gallant  captain 

With  his  hand  he  seized  the  wheel. 
And  pointed  with  his  stump  to  the  middle 
of  the  foe. 

"  Hurrah,  lads,  in  we  go  ! " 
(You  should  hear  the  British  che^,  fore 

and  aft.) 
*•  There  are  twenty  sail,"  sang  he, 
**  But  little  Betsy  Jane  bobs  to  nothing  on 

the  sea ! " 
(You  should  hear  the  British  cheer,  fore 

and  aft.) 
The  foe  he  beats  to  quarters. 

And  the  Russian  bugles  sound; 
And  the  little  Betsy  Jane 

She  leaps  upon  the  sea. 
"  Port  and  starboard  ! "  cried  our  captain; 

"  Pay  it  in,  my  hearts  !"  sang  he. 
"  We're  old  Kngland's  sons. 

And  we'll  fight  for  her  to-day ! " 
(You  should  hear  the  British  cheer,  fore 
and  aft.) 

"  Fire  away ! " 
In  she  runs,  and  her  guns  thunder  round.* 

That's  just  the  spirit  in  which  our  Blue 
Jackets  clear  the  deck  for  action,  and 
fight  as  *  Grenville  fought  the  Spaniard.' 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  songs  of  to-day. 
Songs,  so  called,  we  have  in  plenty.  The 
sickly  sentimentalities  of  Haynes  Bailey 
are  still  warbled  by  fair  throats,  and 
heave  beauteous  bosoms.  Then  have  we 
not  Eliza  Cook  and  Bunn,  Carpenter  and 
Fitzbain  and  have  we  not  also  that 
delicious  song,  so  full  of  lofty  imagina- 
tion, taste,  and  tenderness,  *  Vilikins  and 
Lis  Dinah,'  which  has  been  so  popular, 
and  so  enchanted  the  people  of  England 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1854 1  This,  and 
*Pop  goes  the  Weasel,'  have,  most  as- 
suredly, been  sung  oftener  during  the 
last  year  than  any  other  song  in  the 
world.  Which  is  the  reader's  favourite  1 
Is  it  not  enough  to  make  a  dog  howl  to 
hear  such  things  1 

To  be  sure,  Barry  Cornwall  and  Charles 
Mackay  have  given  us  some  songs  that 
are  graceful,  vigorous,  or  sensible.  They 
are  also  singable,  and  sung  by  the  popu- 
lace. Yet  it  must  be  granted  that  even 
they  have  done  but  little  in  the  way  of 
national  song.  No,  England  waits  her 
lyric  poet — her  song- writer — her  Bums. 
And,  doubtless,  some  such  soul  will  be 
born  into  the  land.  At  present,  we  doubt 
whether  she  has  any  one  who  can  hymn 
the  victory  of  the  Alma,  with  an  inspira- 
tion to  match  its  valour.  It  is  rumour- 
ed that  Tennyson  is  composing  an  ode 
on  that  battle.  But  he  can  never  be 
the  poet  of  a  great  straggle  like  that 


upon  which  Britain  has  just  entered. 
The  breath  of  his  inspiration  makes  ex- 
quisite music  among  the  strings  of  an 
-^olian  harp,  but  it  will  not  fill  the  trum- 
pet that  calls  a  nation  to  the  red  field  of 
fight.  He  has  not  force  enough  to  make 
a  people  fiery  for  freedom;  nor  fire  enough 
to  stir  the  wild  beast  of  force,  and  make 
it  leap  out  lightning-like  on  the  enemy. 
England  needs  a  man  who  can  do  this, 
and  not  this  alone:  for  not  only  must 
he  be  high-hearted  and  heroic,  leading  the 
way  to  victory  like  the  beloved  chieftain's 
crest,  and  binding  garlands  upon  the 
brows  of  the  brave;  but  he  must  possess 
the  magic  to  make  the  slow  heart  of  this 
England  quick  with  loving  impulses,  warm 
it  with  the  wine  of  his  song,  till  it  dances 
to  a  lofty  tune,  and  sings  for  very  love  of 
its  sweetness.  He  must  make  the  people 
laugh  from  their  fulness  of  joy,  and  the 
poor  man's  heart  to  break  into  music.  He 
must  sing  us  songs  of  patriotism,  of  love, 
afiection,  chivalry,  of  heart  and  home. 
Songs  that  shall  make  strong  men  weep, 
and  call  forth  the  living  waters  of  love 
from  the  hard  and  rugged  nature.  Songs 
full  of  heart,  soul,  reality,  and  bounding 
melodiousness.  Songs  to  soothe  and  so- 
lace in  aflliction,  that  come  with  healing 
on  their  wings  to  nestle  in  the  lorn  or 
wounded  heart.  Songs  that  shall  run 
like  threads  of  gold  through  the  common 
woof  of  life  in  radiant  relief,  and  scatter 
flowers  in  the  cold  and  thorny  ways. 
Rich  and  racy  songs  of  humour.  Love- 
songs,  too  earnest  for  mere  daintiness  and 
prettiness,  but  of  such  purity  that  a  shy, 
sensitive  maiden,  who  has  never  owned 
her  passion,  will  nestle  them  under  her  pil- 
low, and  wear  them  next  her  heart,  lap- 
ped up  in  the  folds  of  her  love.  Songs 
that  shall  sing  the  heroic  times  and  deeds 
of  our  history's  great  eras,  and  make  our 
hearts  beat  up  to  the  olden  level,  and  in- 
spire us  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  proud  des- 
tiny. Songs  that  shall  kindle  in  the  cold 
crushed  being  of  the  masses  a  nobler  ap- 
preciation of  life,  and  a  livelier  sense  of 
the  loveliness  of  this  brave  world,  with 
its  rich  overbrim  mings  of  poetry  and 
plenty,  its  spring-tide  and  harvest,  its 
nierry  mornings  and  tender,  starry  nights, 
its  beautiful  women  and  brave  men. 
Songs  that  shall  utter  the  people's  prayer 
for  growth  and  development,  accre(Ut  and 
reveal  the  better  nature  that  underlies 
so  much  roughness  and  rockiness,  and 
make  then:  lifted  feces  glow  with  the 
warmth  of  love  into  the  lineaments  of 
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bearenly  beauty;  and  cbant  in  tbe  ful- 
ness of  faith  that  there  is  no  heart  so 
earthy  but  at  times  hath  some  blind 
gropiugs  after  better  things.    God  send 


us  such  a  poet.     The  time  is  ripefel 
the  world  has  need  of  him;  1^  | 
wait  for  him;  and  hunianity  wifl  i 
at  his  coming. 


GOSSIPINGS  OF  A  RECLUSE;  OR,  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  BOOK.     ' 


ViBT  few  words  in  the  English  language 
foil  less  agreeably  on  my  ear  than  the 
monosyllable  *call;*  and  yet  I  have  never 
been  <Med  out,  never  had  a  railway  call 
to  pay,  and  I  have  hitherto  escaped  being 
called  upon  a  second  time  by  any  im- 
portunate dun,  for  payment  of  'that  small 
unsettled  balance.*  There  are  calls,  how- 
ever, much  more  annoying  than  those 
either  of  the  duellist  or  the  dun — the 
visits,  to  wit,  of  a  certain  class  of  idlers 
who  may  be  termed  callers  by  profession, 
and  whose  visits  are,  in  reality,  visitations. 
The  sole  business  of  this  class  seems  to 
be,  to  open  up  a  general  commerce  in 
calling  with  every  person  simple  enough 
to  encourage  their  intrusion.  Inter- 
changes of  this  nature  may  do  very  well 
among  those  who  neither  require  to  work 
with  their  hands  nor  think  with  their 
heads;  but,  between  the  indolent  and 
the  active,  the  thoughtless  and  the  think- 
ing, they  are  altogether  on  one  side. 
Were  this  world  of  ours  still  antediluvian, 
people  might  aflford  to  throw  away  some 
portion  of  their  spare  hours  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  those  whose  whole  life  is  an  irk- 
some burden;  but,  since  the  days  of  man 
are  now  shrunk  to  a  few  hasty  revolu- 
tions of  the  year,  whole  forenoons  or 
afternoons  are  by  far  too  great  a  sacrifice 
to  be  offered  to  tame  civility.  With  this 
class,  however,  we  must  not  confound 
those  worthy  individuals  who  drop  in 
occasionally,  but  always  at  seasonable 
hours,  to  inquire  about  one's  health,  or, 
better  still,  to  give  a  pressing  invitation 
to  a  family  dinner.  Callers  of  this  de- 
scription gather  instantly  from  their 
friend's  countenance  whether  he  is  dis- 
engaged or  not,  whether  thet/  are  welcome 
or  not,  and  shorten  or  prolong  their  visits 
accordingly.  With  this  class  I  have  no 
dispute,  nay,  on  the  contrary,  I  seldom 
hear  my  door-bell  ring  but  I  could  wish 
it  were  by  one  of  them.  My  quarrel, 
kind  reader,  is  exclusively  with  those 
vacant,  objectless  loungers  who,  without 
either    common    affinities    or    pursuits, 


thoughtlessly  murder,  not  only  their  Mi 
time,  but  yours  and  mine. 

There  are  seasons  of  inac^Ti^  n 
doubt,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  mmq  t 
man's  life,  when  be  rather  relishes  to  k 
run  after  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  d 
friends.  It  is  a  compliment  to  his  vaidtr 
to  find  his  table,  when  he  comes  home  JE 
an  afternoon,  strewed  with  tbe  caids  d 
acquaintances  from  a  distance,  and  be  ii 
no  less  flattered  when  his  landlady  en- 
livens the  ceremony  of  laying  the  dofli 
for  dinner  by  describing,  after  some  pe- 
culiarity of  name,  dress,  or  manner,  a  &i 
of  free-and-easy  daily  visiters  who  caM 
during  his  absence,  and  who,  as  if  deem- 
ing their  own  proper  names  trite  ud 
commonplace,  facetiously  pass  tbemselTei 
off  as  scions  of  nobility,  Highland  chi^ 
tains,  and  foreigners  of  distinction.  Now, 
once  on  a  time,  this  was  my  ejcact  situa- 
tion; for,  having  foolishly  encouraged  this 
species  of  intrusion,  I  soon  had  a  con- 
siderable staff  of  occasional  visiters,  and, 
as  for  daily  callers,  their  names  mi 
number  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
provincial  post-office  directory. 

I  would  be  doing  myself  an  injustioe, 
were  I  to  say  that  I  am  by  nature  un- 
social or  churlish;  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
every  man's  patience;  and  I  had  anivcd 
at  that  point.  And  so,  although  at  first 
I  merely  regarded  my  friends  in  the  light 
of  good,  natural  timekillers,  I  at  length 
began,  iu  my  private  communings,  to 
style  them  nuisances,  bores,  -parmtea, 
pestilences,  and  so  forth,  of  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid,  by  fair  means,  if 
possible,  but,  failing  that,  by  any  mesnsL 

*  Any  person  calling  to-day,  Mrs  Pile?' 
I  inquired  one  evening,  after  returning 
from  a  public  library,  where  I  had  been 
hunting  all  day  for  important  information 
on  a  favoiuite  subject. 

*  Atweel  was  there,'  replied  my  corpu- 
lent landlady,  looking  intently  into  the 
centre  of  the  fire,  as  if  she  kept  a  memo- 
randum-book  there ;  *let  me  see,  there  was 
the  Baron  of  Bettinghall,  the  Marquis  of 
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•^  ^arf,  tbe  Viscount  of  Target-tower,  the 

Z^  *«4»ird  of  Philabeg,  the  Chief  of  Skiandhu, 

^^•  ^^ie  Sultan  of  Bowstring,  the  King  of  the 

^      3»nnibals,  and  the  Count  of  Vaterland, 

md  they're  a'  gaun  to  be  back  yet.' 

'  For  the  last  time,  perhaps,'  said  I, 

—    tttinphatically,  and  half  aside,  as  I  strode 

to    the  window,  and  sent  a  fiery  stare 

•trough  a  pane  that  might  well  terrify 

[5TE:?it  into  a  state  of  liquefaction. 

'Weel,  I'm  sure  they're  an  awfu' 
*^i>|dague,'  chimed  in  Mrs  Pile,  encouraged 
saia-l)y  this  first  expression  of  disapprobation 
seisBfisJon  my  part,  *and  monie  a  time  do  I  say 
^ri^rj^ftoe  our  Betsy,  what  a  gudenatured  gen- 
f  kattfileman  ye  maun  be,  to  be  put  aff  your 
1  praf  ain  hamely  way,  and  to  be  worried  day 
\ifsf  and  nicht,  wi'  sic  a  set  o'  claverin'  ne'er- 
Tyii*  do-weels,  takin*  up  your  time,  and  dirty- 
rrejc  in'  the  house.  Ma  certie,  but  they  were 
Q  J  a-  surely  ill  aft*  for  weans  that  brocht  siccan 
ri.::     folk  up.'  ^ 

37  i:  '  I  am  quite  aware,  Mra  Pile,'  said  I, 
r ,  ,^ ;  *  that  they  must  be  a  cause  of  great  annoy- 
^,  ance  to  you;  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
,Vrr  their  daily  attendance  here  arises  from 
5^  r  no  wish  or  invitation  of  mine.' 
y^\.  *  Tuts,  sir,  I  ken  that  weel  eneuch,'  re- 

,^,r  joined  Mrs  Pile;  *naebody  wad  think 
r  that  ye  wad  ever  tak'  up  your  head  wi' 
;  T.  eic  a  set  o'  daft  laddies.  Gude  sake, 
,',,^  they  may  weel  be  proud  o'  comin'  about 
tl  ye,  as  I  aften  say  tae  our  Betsy.  But  it's 
[l  nae  that,  sir;  it's  their  makin'  sae  free 
;  wi'  a'thing  ye  ha'e  that  sets  up  ma  back. 
"  Ye  see,  sir,  ye  just  get  a  sicht  o't  and 
^ ,'       nae  mair.' 

f;  'Pray,  don't  talk  in  that  way,  Mrs 

;  Pile,  if  you  please,'  said  I,  with  a  little 

L',  asperity ;  *  I  grudge  nothing  but  my  time ; 
but  I  really  am  distressed  at  the  encroach- 
ments they  make  on  your  comfort.' 

*Atweel,  but  that's  vera  considerate 
on  your  pairt,  sir,'  responded  Mrs  Pile; 
*but  a  body  like  me  maun  put  up  wi' 
monie  a  thing,  as  I  aften  say  tae  our 
;^  Betsy,  for  it's  ricl^t  to  lat  young  folks 
ken  something  o'  what  they  may  come 
tae.  But  then,  I  wadna  like  to  quarrel 
wi'  them  for  a'  that,  for  I  had  wild  loons 
o'  my  ain  ance,  although  it's  unco  daft- 
like,  on  the  tap  o'  the  day,  tae  see  a  half- 
dizzen  heads  stickin'  oot  at  the  wmdows, 
wi'  black  cutty-pipes  in  theur  cheeks, 
and  takin'  their  fun  aff"  decent  folks 
that  micht  ha'e  been  their  faithers  and 
mithers.' 

It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  at  this 
point  a  loud  ring  at  the  door  withdrew 
Mrs  Pile  from  the  colloquy,  for  a  better 


specimen  of  petticoatcd  garrulity  could 
not  easily  be  found. 

True  to  their  intention,  in  they  all 
dropped  in  succession,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  —  noblemen,  chieftains,  and 
foreigners;  and,  for  his  fecial  amuse- 
ment, let  me  furnish  the  reader  with  an 
unexaggerated  view  of  them,  as  occupied 
with  their  favourite  pastimes  at  a  parti- 
cular point  in  the  evening.  The  baron, 
a  long-haired,  whiskerless  youth,  but 
vastly  shrewd  withal,  propounding  co- 
nundrums and  charades,  and  ever  and 
anon  extracting  from  the  pouches  of  a 
multipocketed  coat  small  parcels  of  cigars, 
enwrapped  either  in  theatre  bills  or  fu- 
gitive leaves  of  light  literature.  The 
marquis,  in  a  state  of  most  exuberant 
humour,  igniting  his  meerschaum  at  th6 
kitchen  fire,  and  tormenting  a  matronly 
cat  and  Betsy,  by  forcing  tobacco  fumes  up 
their  nostrils;  said  Betsy,  as  I  should  have 
mentioned  before,  being  an  only,  over- 
grown, over-indulged,  and  consequently 
spoiled  child.  The  viscount,  with  coat  and 
vest  reverted,  his  hat  stuck  on  crosswise, 
pufting  an  unlit  cheroot,  and  singing,  in 
character  as  he  thought,  various  comic 
oddities  popular  at  the  theatres.  The 
laird — in  mimicry  of  poachership — decoy- 
ing unsuspecting  flies  under  bowls  and 
tumblers  with  drops  of  gin  and  pinches 
of  sugar,  and  then  suffocating  them  with 
lucifer  matches.  The  chieftain,  manu- 
facturing puns  and  witticisms  for  the 
special  torture  of  this  or  that  unlucky 
wight,  and  generally  succeeding  in  setting 
the  laughter-loving  in  a  roar.  The  king, 
prodigal  of  unsolicited  royal  advice  to  all 
and  sundry,  but  failing  in  his  generous 
intentions,  from  the  discrepancy  between 
his  majesty's  precepts  and  personal  habits. 
The  count,  in  an  atmosphere  of  Virginian 
vapour,  moody  and  muddy,  cogitating 
something  of  a  private  and  valuable  na- 
ture, to  be  whispered  into  my  ear  at  the 
first  fitting  occasion.  Now  all  this  was 
sufficiently  flattering;  for  a  man  cannot 
help  concluding  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  very  engaging  description 
about  him,  if,  without  invitation  or  ef- 
fort, he  can  gather  around  him  the  in- 
sipid, the  playful,  the  eccentric,  the  would- 
be  witty,  and  the  wise. 

From  the  foregoing  hints,  any  person 
possessed  of  ordinary  strength  of  mind 
can  easily  learn,  without  further  expla- 
nation, much  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  my  train  of  retainers,  and  may  also, 
with  equal  readiness,  perceive  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  gettiug  quit  of  tbem.  I  was  the 
flower  from  which  they  all  seemed  to  sip 
pleasure  of  some  kind  or  other;  and  to 
rid  myself  of  them  at  once,  would  be  as 
difficult  as  to  shake  off  so  many  half- 
gorged  leeches  from  a  sprained  limb.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  From  some 
quality  or  other,  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  me,  and  suiting  the  particular  taste  of 
each,  the  allegiance  of  all  was  equally  in- 
tense. The  imagination  of  the  less  dis- 
criminating did  not  indeed  go  beyond  the 
cut  of  my  coat  and  the  trim  of  my 
moustache;  but  others  went  farther,  and 
said  that  I  was  the  best-natured  fellow 
living,  an  original,  a  singular  character, 
a  humorist;  while  some  were  so  far  left 
to  themselves  as  to  dub  me  a  wit.  In 
the  midst  of  so  many  compliments,  I 
would  avoid  rudeness,  if  possible;  but 
could  anything  short  of  downright  in- 
civility effect  my  purpose?  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  assumed  the  true  Johnsonian 
growl  and  scowl  when  any  of  them  entered; 
that  I  became  sullen  and  taciturn,  or 
spoke  only  to  contradict;  that  I  de- 
claimed like  a  Puritan  divine  against 
the  vices  and  foibles  to  which  unreflect- 
ing young  men  are  subject;  and  that  I 
threw  out,  from  time  to  time,  the  most 
unmistakable  hints  of  an  intention  of 
separating  myself  from  fools,  folUes,  and 
frivolities,  and  becoming  a  recluse.  It  was 
all  to  no  purpose;  if  possible,  indeed,  I 
was  hunted  and  pestered  with  greater 
perseverance  than  ever;  and  the  most 
mortifying  circumstance  of  all  was,  that 
they  evidently  considered  me  as  mani- 
festing indications  of  incipient  insanity. 

But  to  return  to  the  night  in  question. 
Twelve  o'clock  had  seen  my  rooms  clear 
of  all  save  the  Count  of  Vaterland;  and 
one  A.M.  chimed  the  departure  of  that  grave 
idealist,  after  favouring  me  with  a  number 
of  transcendental  theories  on  a  variety  of 
very  quiet  and  unobtrusive  subjects.  I 
stood  toasting  my  back  at  an  imaginary 
fire,  which  had  been  extinct  hours  before 
(for,  from  some  infatuation  or  other,  men 
unconsciously  stand  up  against  a  chimney, 
however  innocent  of  coals  and  caloric  it 
may  be,  in  preference  to  any  other  part 
of  a  room); — ^but  no  matter,  I  fell  into  a 
soliloquy.  It  was  of  some  duration.  I 
left  ray  standing-place,  and  paced  the 
room,  by  way  of  relief  to  my  regrets  and 
self-accusations.  This  kind  of  life  will 
not  do,  said  I,  bursting  forth  audibly,  as 
I  was  collecting  and  popping  among  the 
extinct  embers  fragments  of  yards  of 


clay,  and  fag-ends  of  cigars — whiskii|| 
table-cover  clear  of  many  iinsif^flf' 
posits  of  the  ashes  of  the  same 
laying  aside  various  forgotten  ai 
chests  of  cavendish,  and  drilling 
and  sofas,  which  my  guests  had  kftlu- 
state  of  the  most  grotesque*  confiM^ 
into  a  stand-at-ease  position  arouni'lii 
walls  of  my  apartment; — no,  this  Mid 
things,  I  reiterated,  still  more  empm 
cally,  must  not  continue  any  longec  1 
am  turned  of  five-and-twenty,  and  I  m 
not  a  whit  wiser  than  I  was  five  jen 
ago;  besides,  I  am  in  dreadful  arreaaU 
myself  of  all  I  intended  to  accoiii|iiL 
It  is,  however,  not  too  late  yet;  perbafsl 
will  become  a  hero  of  action,  and  nik 
up  my  lee-way;  I  will  cut  society,  cut  wq 
friends,  cut  daylight;  join  night  to  Haj, 
and,  if  necessary,  Sunday  to  the  week,  m 
a  third-floor  lodging  in  some  quiet  subm- 
ban  retreat,  where  I  shall  come  in  con- 
tact with  no  condu\jtor  by  which  the  wold 
can  communicate  with  me,  or  I  with  the 
world.    I  may  hear  the  tide  of  bus^M 
murmuring  outside,  or  listen  to  the  sing- 
song of  its  billows,  as  it  floats  into  my 
apartments,  but  at  that  point  mjintff- 
course  with  it  shall  terminate.     This,! 
may  say,  was  the  first  time  I  had  felt  the 
pride  of  a  noble  resolution;  and  there  was 
an  energising  power  in  it  to  which  I  had 
up  to  that  time  been  a  total  stranger. 
You  may  talk  of  the  exhilaration  of  cham- 
paign —  the  joyous  bewilderment  of  the 
first  intimation  of  having  an  unexpected 
legacy  left  you,  securing  your  indepen- 
dence for  life — the  tumultuous  emotionsof 
a  warrior  after  a  victory  which  conf&s 
upon  him  a  never-dying  name — the  first 
whisperings  of  a  world-wide  fame  to  a 
youthful  poet,  or,  indeed,  any  other  cir- 
cumstance that  constitutes  *  the  raptured 
hour'  of  man's  existence;  but  I  hold  that 
none  of  them  can  surpass  the  sweetness 
of  a  lofty  resolution.    And  what,  it  may 
be  asked,  threw  me  on  this  sudden  and 
bold  determination?    It  was  neither  to 
economise  vanishing  finances,  nor  to  im- 
prove a  neglected  education,  nor,  after 
years  of  thought  and  seclusion,  to  come 
forth  as  a  moral  or  pohtical  regenerator 
of  mankind;  no,  it  was  to  write  a  grca^, 
a  very  great,  an  incomparably  great,  and, 
as  I  imagined,  a  much-required  book,  which 
had  been  begun,  suspended,  resumed,  and 
abandoned,  I  don't  know  how  frequently, 
and  all  through  the  pertinacious  interrup- 
tions of  a  band  of  inconsiderate  bores.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  second  thoughts  are 
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'  :i*  1,  and,  moreover,  that  two  heads  are 

-  i^  .ier  than  one,  so  I  slept  over  my  reso^ 

-iv^jj^fen,  and  in  the  morning  repaired  to 

<_^  ri  h.ouse  of  a  rare  old  gentleman,  who  had 

:^  r..  to  one  of  ray  dear  deceased  governor's 

intimate  friends,  and  after  giving 
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_^-  _»  a  minute  and  impartial  account  of  my 
y^^  .pdition,  I  inquired  of  him  how  I  could 
\j[^|W;  get  clear  of  my  guests  and  grievances. 
•  l^f  Give  them  an  Irish  hint,  can't  youl — 
/^'lek.  them  down  stairs,*  said  my  mentor, 
,  ',^"%ruptly,  for  there  was  a  deal  of  pepper 

';^  id  promptitude  in  his  constitution. 
'^J^\*A  capital  expedient,  certainly,  as  a 
ff^bmier  ressorty  I  remarked;  'but  you 
;  '''Wist  excuse  me,  if  I  say  that  at  present 
*?  do  not  relish  so  rude  and  summary  a 
"-  -  jrocess.' 

' ,  ■  *   *  Ah !  you  don't  patronise  kicking,  don't 
^^foul    Humph.    Well,  what  do  you  say  to 
r- 'Carriage,  as  a  milder  remedy?' 
:  i^      This,  I  confess,  was  a  most  unexpected 
'  '^nd  staggering  proposal,  and  the  more  so, 
■  :  as  I  had  never  even  thought  of  such  a 
:  -  -  thing,  it  being  a  peculiarity  in  the  male 
:^   portion  of  my  family,  not  to  marry  until 
i ::.  on  the  shady  side  of  forty;  a  disregard  of 
J.  \  connubial  bliss  compensated,  however,  by 
y-  the  female  side,  who  all  marry  at  seven- 
u , .  teen,  if  they  can,  and  if  not  then,  as  soon 
.   after  as  they  can  get  an  eligible  offer.   My 
.      friend's  advice,  however,  appeared  to  be 
the  best  he  had  to  give,  although  he  was 
r;     not  married  himself;  and  so  I  turned  the 
t      matter  over  in  my  head  for  a  few  mi- 
-_    nutes;  but  so  many  pretty  and  pithy  say- 
ings by  great  men,  both  for  and  against 
the  matrimonial  state,  presented  them- 
selves, that  I  found  an  immediate  deci- 
1      sion  impossible. 

*  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  marriage, 
now  that  you  have  thought  of  it? '  inquired 
my  impatient  counsellor,  throwing  hvs 
left  leg  into  hmried  motion,  as  it  hung 
suspended  over  his  right  knee,  his  glossy 
cheeks  puckering  up,  meanwhile,  into  a 
roguish  leer. 

*In  fjEict,'  I  rephed,  *I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  an  extraordinary  remedy  for 
what  may  surely  be  cured  by  simpler  and 
prompter  means;  besides,  if  you  must 
hear  the  whole  truth,  I  am  brimful  of  a 
most  important  treatise,  and  I  sadly 
grudge  the  time  necessary  for  lady-hunt- 
ing.' 

*Oh,ho!  literary!  eh?  Then  marriage  is 
simply  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  if  ^ou  get  up  a  book 
beside  a  lady,  you  may  claim,  as  an  un- 
disputed right,  to  be  linked  as  an  eighth 


to  the  seven  already  existing  wonders  of 
the  world.' 

*  Softly,  softly,  friend  of  my  father  and 
mine,'  said  I;  *  there  I  beg  to  differ  from 
you.  If  I  only  knew  some  unexception- 
able fair  one  that  I  could  seize,  rush  to 
the  altar  with,  and  no  more  about  it,  I 
possibly  might  condense  com-tship  and 
marriage  into  a  few  brief  hours;  for  I  am 
not  at  all  an  Argonaut  in  search  of  the 
golden  fleece,  as  I  have  quite  enough  of 
the  circulating  medium  to  let  her  "  be  a 
butterfly,"  if  shie  would  only  leave  me  to 
my  treatise.' 

'  Singular  that,  now,'  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, making  a  wry  mouth;  *very  sin- 
gular, that  you  know  of  no  butterfly  you 
might  have  for  the  catching,  and  you  arc 
not  half  an  ugly-looking  feUow  either.' 

*  That  may,  or  may  not  be;  and  I  know 
of  no  flower,'  said  I,  changing  the  meta- 
phor, Hhat  I  could  have  for  the  culling; 
and  I  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  prowling 
about  with  a  Ccelebs-in-search-of-a-wife 
cast  of  countenance.' 

*  Then  you  abandon  the  connubial  idea, 
do  you  ?  * 

*  Of  course,'  I  rejoined;  *  nothing  more 
simple  than  to  aba&don  an  idea  I  never 
entertained.' 

*  Suppose,  then,  you  tried  emigration 
or  the  Continent,'  said  the  inveterate 
quiz;  *  there  is  nothing  like  a  considerable 
patch  of  intervening  ocean  to  get  clear  of 
friends,  foes,  and  pressing  debts.' 

*  Confound  emigration  and  the  Conti- 
nent,' said  I,  testily.  *  I  have  no  friends 
to  hate,  no  foes  to  fear,  and  no  debts  to 
liquidate;  besides,  no  two  ideas  appear 
more  urreconcilable  to  my  mind  than 
emigration  and  literary  ease,  and  as  for 
the  Continent,  I  am  heartily  sick  of  it, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
from  Rome  to  Stockholm.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my 
warm  young  dreamer,'  said  my  adviser, 
turning  round  and  addressing  me  slowly, 
in  an  under  tone;  *  the  l?est  thing  you  can 
do  is,  to  resign  all  charge  of  yourself,  and 
to  repair  forthwith  to  some  respectable 
asylum.' 

*  Sir,'  retorted  I,  springing  wrathfully 
from  my  seat,  *  save  your  jeers  and  jests 
for  such  as  can  appreciate  them;  and  when 
I  apply  for  admission  into  a  madhouse,  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  from  a  fellow  feeUng, 
you  will  grant  me  a  certificate  of  insanity.' 

Here  ended  our  conference. 
Darting  from  the  house,  I  scoured  along 
the  street,  anathematising  this  detestable 
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hater  of  books  and  belles,  and  hurrying 
home,  I  there  and  then  threw  up  my 
lodgings,  soothed  my  landlady's  disap- 
pointment by  a  month's  additional  rent, 
and  told  her  that  I  had  been  appointed 
by  government  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
South  Africa,  to  write  the  natural  history 
of  the  Hottentots.  So,  after  packing  my 
traps,  and  seeing  them  deposited  outside 
a  cab,  and  myself  in  the  inside,  I  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  in  quest  of  some  retired 
aerial  hermitage,  ordering  my  knight  of 
the  whip  to  drive  to  Bat  Street;  for,  al- 
though I  had  never  seen  that  locality, 
the  very  name  of  it  smacked  strongly  of 
solitude.  And,  indeed,  I  had  no  sooner 
entered  Bat  Street,  than  1  thanked  my 
stars  for  having  made  such  a  fortunate 
selection.  Find  a  man  in  Bat  Street! 
the  thing  was  impossible.  It  was  quite 
a  hole-and-corner  street.  The  irregula- 
rities and  sinuosities  of  v3at  Street  were 
so  very  whimsical,  that  it  answered  exactly 
to  a  certain  Irishman's  description  of  the 
river  Liflfey — *  so  very  crooked,  that  there 
wasn't  a  straight  bend  in  the  whole  of  it.' 
Was  Bat  Street  originally  laid  off  by  some 
Toby  Tosspot  returning  home  late  at 
night,  Bacchiplenus?  or  was  its  site  at 
one  time  the  bed  of  some  meandering 
risTilet,  which  playfully  cut  itself  off  some 
fine  night,  like  many  fabled  streams  of 
old,  leaving  enterprising  capitalists  in  the 
lurch,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  water 
privilege,  had  studded  its  banks  with  build- 
ings. No  one  could,  or  can  say;  but  there 
it  was,  and  is,  as  zigzag  and  crimped  as  a 
dancette  in  a  heraldic  figure.  Bat  Street, 
as  might  be  expected,  seldom  resounded 
under  the  wheels  of  a  prouder  vehicle  than 
a  coal  waggon  or  a  milkman's  cart,  and  a 
cab  was  consequently  considered  such  a 
rara  avis,  that  the  windows  bristled  with 
as  many  heads  as  if  I  were  a  Roman 
general  rolling  by  in  my  triumphal  car. 
As  we  rattled  along,  I  kept  a  sharp  look* 
out  for  those  untaxed  advertisements, 
*  Lodgings  to  let,'  which,  in  my  less  ex- 
perienced years,  I  foolishly  considered  to 
be  the  motto  in  the  escutcheon  of  the 
proprietors;  and  having  at  length  dis- 
covered one  at  the  desired  altitude,  I 
gave  orders  to  pull  up,  and  immediately 
alighted.  The  entrance  to  the  third  floor 
was  first  through  a  broad  coui-t,  then 
along  a  narrow  back  pavement,  then  up 
three  flights  of  tread  worn  turnpike  stairs, 
the  last  step  of  which  brought  in  view  a 
solemn-lookmgdoor,  with  a  well-burnished 
brass-plate  in  the  centre,  displaying,  in 


half-obliterated  letters,  the  name  and  de- 
signation, *  Dorothy  Braid,  Dressmaker.* 
The  very  place  for  me,  thought  I.  Miss 
Dorothy  is  at  least  not  a  buxom,  hus- 
band-hunting widow,  and,  of  course,  there 
are  no  mischievous  squalling  brats  to  dis- 
turb me  or  my  manuscripts.  Seizing  the 
bell  handle,  I  gave  a  smart  pull,  and  half 
a  minute  or  so  brought  a  hesitating  foot 
into  the  passage,  a  second  minute  was 
spent  in  removing  chains  and  bolts,  and 
the  cumbrous  door  swung  back  at  length 
on  his  reluctant  hinges,  disclosing  to  view 
a  gaunt  elderly  female,  at  whom  I  could 
not  help  staring,  impertinently,  I  fear, 
for  I  had  never  previously  seen  such  a 
unique  toiU  ensemble.  Dorothy  Braid, 
for  it  was  no  other  than  her  respectable 
self,  wore  a  yellow  head-dress  over  yellow 
locks,  a  string  of  yellow  beads  encirded 
her  neck,  a  dress,  in  which  yellow  strug- 
gled hard  to  outshine  green,  enveloped 
her  pei-son,  her  tidy  little  apron  displayed 
yellow  linnets  perched  on  branches  of 
gold,  and  her  feet  were  encased  in  yellow 
slippers.  Could  anything  savour  more 
strongly  of  the  *sere,  the  yellow  leaf' 
Having  acquainted  her  with  the  object  of 
my  call,  and  requested  liberty  to  inspect 
her  rooms,  Miss  Dorothy  led  the  way 
through  a  sepulchral  lobby,  covered  with 
wax-cloth,  which,  by  the  tear  and  wear 
of  daily  feet,  and  the  dint  of  weekly  scrub- 
bing, presented  an  unrelieved  sulphure- 
ous surface.  The  sole  articles  of  use  or 
ornament  were  a  few  hat  and  cloak  pins, 
all  minus  the  knobs;  a  three-legged  chair, 
preserving  its  equilibrium  by  leaning  its 
back  against  the  wall;  and  an  old  eight- 
day  clock,  with  a  broad  and  round  head, 
but  tapering  so  rapidly  downwards,  that 
the  sturdiest  opponent  of  the  supernatural 
would  almost  beheve  it  to  be  the  ghost 
of  Time,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches 
pockets,  while  both  its  indices,  broken  off  at 
what  would  be  called  the  elbows  had  the 
venerable  horologe  been  an  animated  bei  ng, 
gave  it  something  like  the  appearance  of  an 
inmate  of  Chelsea  Hospital  Having  curi- 
ously examined  the  apartments,  I  put  a 
careless  question  regarding  the  weekly 
rent,  and,  by  way  of  closing  the  bargam, 
gently  deposited  the  first  seven  days'  quota 
in  Miss  Dorothy's  attenuated  palm.  As- 
tonished at  my  delicacy  and  politeness, 
the  spinster  began  to  point  out  and  apo- 
logise for  a  number  of  defects  and  excesses, 
which  she  placed  eA  masse  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  a  fiEicetious  disciple  of  JBscvr 
lapiusy  who  had  just  left.   It  was  he  who 
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had  mutilated  the  indices  of  the  unoffend- 
ing time-keeper,  fancying  that,  in  its  vain 
efforts  to  note  the  hours  and  minutes,  it 
resembled  a  person  with  a  brace  of  arm- 
stumps  endeavouring  to  point  out  inte- 
resting localities  to  inquisitive  strangers. 
The  same  waggish  personage  had  abbrevi- 
ated the  hat  and  cloak  pins,  as  he  derived 
especial  enjoyment  from  the  unavailing 
efforts  of  his  friends,  when  attempting  to 
make  them  resting-places  for  their  caps 
and  paletots.  Nor  did  the  fertile  fancy 
of  the  whimsical  ^sculapian  stop  here. 
By  the  aid  of  the  brush  of  a  jobbing  house- 
painter,  he  had  provided  the  protrait  of 
Miss  Dorothy's  mother  with  a  bright 
green  shade  to  protect  her  optics  from  the 
sun,  while  one  of  the  eyes  of  her  long  de- 
ceased father  was  made  to  squint  savagely, 
and  the  other,  from  being  half  closed  up  by 
a  pigment  of  a  very  dark  tint,  forcibly  sug- 
gested the  suspicion  that  he  had  left  this 
world  sporting  a  black  eye.  In  addition 
to  these  eccentricities,  there  was  also  his 
'curiosity  box,'  not  yet  removed,  and 
containing  ample  proofs  of  its  proprietor's 
predilections  during  his  nocturnal  ram- 
bles. Among  other  things,  were  a  huge 
wooden  timepiece,  the  symbol  of  a  clock 
and  watchmaker's  profession,  wrenched 
from  over  his  door;  a  monster  pair  of  iron 
spectacles,  recently  the  staring  sign  of 
some  unfortunate  optician;  a  golden 
lamb,  kidnapped  from  over  the  fanlight 
of  a  dealer  in  hose,  gloves,  and  Berlin 
wool;  a  bronzed  and  whiskered  Turk's 
head,  which  had  long  signalled  the  way 
to  some  tobacconist's  smoking  saloon;  and 
as  many  more  trophies  as  would,  some 
centuries  hence,  form  an  invaluable  pre- 
sent to  the  British  Museum.  The  por- 
traits (which  were  no  doubt  a  great  eye- 
sore to  Miss  Dorothy)  were  speedily. re- 
moved, the  curiosity  box  consigned  to  the 
lumber  room,  and  I  forthwith  took  pos- 
session, leaving  my  friends  to  speculate 
on  my  unaccountable  disappearance,  and 
my  late  landlady  to  make  th  e  best  she  could 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  Hottentots. 
As  Miss  Dorothy  merely  took  charge 
of  the  letting  of  her  apartments,  I  was 
handed  over  in  every  other  respect  to  the 
ancillary  attentions  of  a  dumpy,  chubby, 
laughter-loving  damsel,  named  Blonde, 
but  who,  from  the  intense  rubicundity  of 
her  cheeks,  should  more  appropriately  be 
named  Blush.  That  was,  however,  no 
affair  of  mine.  I  soon  became  an  immense 
favourite  with  my  blooming  attendant,  for 
no  *  fast '  acquaintances  of  mine  startled 


the  quiescent  echoes  of  Miss  Dorothy's 
domicile,  through  the  medium  of  a  furi- 
ously-rung door-bell;  not  even  the  post- 
man's reverberating  whoop  or  deafening 
ring  were  ever  heard  on  my  account,  for 
I  found  means  of  arranging  with  that 
functionary  *to  meet  me  by  moonlight 
alone.'  Then  I  made  no  use  of  the  Vir- 
ginian weed  in  any  shape,  thus  saving,  so 
far  as  grate  and  tire-irons  wera  concerned, 
much  disagreeable  manual  labour,  not  to 
speak  of  considerable  retrenchment  in 
the  item  of  black  lead.  It  was  true,  in- 
deed, that  I,  or  rather  the  chimney,  con- 
sumed more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
coals;  but  I  obviated  the  ordinary  grumb- 
lings on  this  score,  by  doubling  the  stipu- 
lated shilling.  The  seat  of  sundry  chairs, 
too,  in  process  of  time,  began  to  assume 
a  wash-hand  basin  appearance,  and  there 
were  indications,  besides,  of  dislocated 
joints  and  enfeebled  legs,  but  all  these 
articles  were  appraised  by  myself,  and 
added  to  the  weekly  bill,  which,  greatly  to 
my  praise  and  credit,  I  invariably  paid, 
without  either  examination  or  summation. 
In  this  way,  a  few  months  of  close 
study,  relieved  Jay  intervals  of  luxurious 
ease,  passed  away.  My  manuscripts  were 
becoming  voluminous,  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  have  night  and  day  dreams  of 
reviews  and  criticisms,  which  I  was  to 
bear  like  a  stoic,  whether  laudatory  or 
hostile.  But  merry  Christmas  at  length 
approached,  and  Miss  Dorothy,  who  saw 
her  friends  in  a  body  only  at  this  particular 
period,  was  preparing  for  her  annual  fdte. 
I,  of  course,  felt  naturally  curious  to  know 
how  she  was  to  accommodate  them,  seeing 
that  I  occupied,  or  rather  rented,  all  her 
really  disposable  apartments.  I  knew 
that  the  houses  of  bachelors,  though  not 
very  large,  are  very  elastic:  a  few  persons 
can  fill  them;  but  they  can  be  stretched 
to  contain  any  number;  and  it  was  now 
to  be  seen,  whether  the  same  quality  could 
be  predicated  of  the  abode  of  a  spinster. 
My  curiosity  was  not  to  be  gratified,  how- 
ever; for,  by  various  well-timed  and  deli- 
cate hinte,  I  soon  came  to  ascertain  that 
former  lodgers  waived  their  right  of  undi- 
vided occupancy  on  the  festive  night  in 
question,  and  that  I  was  expected  to  follow 
their  example.  I,  of  course,  readily  as- 
sented. Former  lodgers  also  invariably 
formed  a  part  of  Miss  Dorothy's  party; 
but  I  declined  the  polite  request,  deeming 
that  my  incognito  might  thereby  be  jeo- 
pardied,  resolving,  at  the  same  time,  to 
transfer  myself  and  manuscript  to  my 
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dormitory,  where  I  should  guard  both  as 
carefully  as  Tardif  did  his  hundred-and- 
one  pictures.  Christmas  Eve  at  length 
arrived,  and  with  it  the  guests,  compris- 
ing gentlemen,  senior  and  junior,  married 
ladies,  and  ladies  hoping  to  get  married; 
but  who  or  what  they  were  mattered  no- 
thing to  me.  There  I  sat  like  Scipio 
Africanus,  never  less  alone  than  when 
alone;  they  might  be  young  or  old,  fat 
or  lean,  witty  or  stupid,  ill-humoured  or 
agreeable;  what  had  I  to  do  with  either 
their  bodily  or  mental  peculiarities  1  For 
aught  I  cared,  they  might,  one  and  all  of 
them,  nibble  daintily,  or  gorge  themselves 
to  surfeiting;  the  gentlemen  might  'gently 
sip,  and  little  at  a  time,'  or  quaff  like 
Irishmen  at  a  wake;  they  might  talk  of 
corn,  cotton,  religion,  or  politics;  reture 
early,  or  *  not  go  home  till  morning;'  that 
was  t^eir  affair,  not  mine; — I  wish  I  had 
been  a  subject  of  equal  indifference  to 
them.  It  was  not  so,  however.  The  mis- 
chievous Blonde  was  at  work;  she  had 
obviously  determined,  beforehand,  to  as- 
certain, if  possible,  what  my  name  was, 
whence  I  had  come,  and  what  I  was 
about;  and  accordingly,  before  their  exit, 
I  had  the  mortification  *of  being  rudely 
broken  in  upon,  and  stared  at,  under 
the  apology  of  some  mistake  or  other, 
by  a  succession  of  inquisitive  intruders, 
until,  in  the  exasperation  of  the  moment, 
I  could  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  them 
canonised  saints,  Miss  Dorothy  a  married 
woman,  and  Blonde  a  nun;  all  excellent 
wishes,  certainly,  were  it  not  for  the  im- 
possibility of  their  fulfilment.  First,  an 
elderly  gentleman,  with  a  semicircular 
face  ornamented  with  a  thin,  prominent 
nose,  mistook  the  door,  and  consequently 
the  room,  and,  after  some  furtive  glances, 
not  only  at  me,  but  through  me,  backed 
out  in  pretended  confusion,  under  cover 
of  having  mislaid  his  hat.  Next  followed 
a  personage  possessing  a  broad  visage, 
terminating  in  a  stiff,  upright  tuft  of 
hair,  in  search  of  a  fugitive  woollen 
cravat,  which  would  appear  to  have  be- 
come suddenly  instinct  with  sei-pentine 
life,  and  to  have  crept  out  of  sight  with 
characteristic  wiliness.  A  host  of  others 
did  me  the  honour  of  a  stare  in  their  turn; 
and,  last  of  all,  a  gent  of  about  sixteen, 
enveloped  in  a  mohair  sack  of  such 
ferocious  shagginess,  as  to  leave  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  it  had  been 
forcibly  flayed  from  off  the  back  of  a 
polar  bear,  or  manufactured  out  of  some 
huge  heathery  turf.    Curiosity  being  at . 


length  fully  gratified,  however,  the  gentle- 
men, senior  and  junior,  packed  themselves 
up  in  plaids  and  coats;  the  ladies  in  shawk 
and  cloaks;  Miss  Dorothy  shook  hands 
with  everybody,  and  everybody  with  Miss 
Dorothy,  and  the  Christinas  party  dia^ 
peared. 

Next  morning,  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
found  me  busy  at  my  treatise,  and  the 
evening  found  Blonde  on  the  stair-top, 
earnestly  engaged  in  a  conversation,  d 
which  I  overheard  myself  to  be  the  sub- 
ject, with  some  person  whose  voice  was  but 
too  familiar  to  me.  It  was  that  of  the 
baron.  Peering  from  behind  the  partially- 
opened  door,  1  saw  and  felt  that  I  was 
sold.  With  ordinary  men,  Blonde  was 
sufficiently  clever  and'  evasive,  but  she 
was  no  match  for  the  baron.  My  pen 
slipped  from  my  fingers,  as  if  conscious 
that  it  had  nothing  more  to  do;  for  the 
elaborate  and  complicated  train  of  thou^t 
of  which  I  was  unburdening  my  brain, 
became  misty  and  incoherent.  The  ba- 
ron's manner  and  interrogations  were 
grave  and  business-like. 

*You  let  rooms  here,  occasionally  1 ' 
was  the  first  inquiry. 

*  To  gentlemen  we  do,'  was  the  insinu- 
ating and  arch  reply,  for  the  baron  was 
quite  the  sort  of  person  with  whom  Blonde 
could  wish  to  have  an  occasional  banter. 

*  A  very  quiet  locality,  I  suppose,'  con- 
tinued the  baron,  *for  a  person  of  a  stu- 
dious disposition  and  strictly  temperate 
habits?' 

Now,  Blonde  was  heartily  sick  of  at 
least  one  gentleman  of  a  studious  turn, 
but  she  replied,  *  Very  much  so,  indeed,' 
venturing  an  encouraging  glance  at  the 
questioner. 

'The  children  of  the  family  are  all 
veiy  quiet  and  good,  of  course?'  added  the 
baron,  arching  his  eyebrows,  and  protrud- 
ing his  nether  lip. 

What  cotdd  put  children  in  his  head, 
cogitated  Blonde;  and  in  relief  of  her  sud- 
den embarrassment,  she  addressed  herself 
vigorously  to  the  removal  of  an  imaginary 
speck  from  the  antiquated  door-plate. 

'You  are  quite  full  at  present,  of 
course? '  remarked  the  baron,  carelessly, 
with  the  view  of  rescuing  his  somewhat 
disconcerted  informant  from  her  perplexity. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Blonde,  hesitatingly;  and 
then,  with  increasing  confusion,  'no;'  for 
it  really  went  quite  against  her  feelings 
to  turn  away  such  a  dashing  young  fellow, 
without  making  some  effort  to  accommo- 
date him. 
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*  Exactly  so,'  said  the  bavon;  *  you  were 
iiiilarly  situated,  I  suppose,  when  an 
ifortunate  friend  of  mine '  (here  he  sigh- 
L  deeply)  *  rattled  up,  some  months  ago, 
i  Jehu  speed.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  his 
icentricities,  no  doubt,  but  he  was  my 
ilative;  *  and  here  a  violent  compression 
f  the  eyelids  forced  out  something  like 
ear-drops  of  commiseration. 

Tears  are  sympa^etic,  and  poor  Blonde 
elt  their  influence;  for  the  apron,  seized 
nstinctively  to  obliterate  a  second  imagi- 
nary stain  on  the  plate,  was  about  to  be 
carried  to  her  eyes,  when  the  baron  avert- 
ed the  feminine  weakness  by,  '  Don't  be 
silly,  child.  I  wouldn't  for  worlds  that 
so  fair  a  maid  should  weep.' 

There  was  tenderness  and  a  compli- 
ment in  the  baron's  entreaty;  and  Blonde, 
by  no  means  disliking  to  hear  a  little  more 
of  both,  looked  up  tenderly  in  his  mois- 
tened eyes. 

*If  he  were  here  now,'  resumed  the 
baron,  after  finishing  a  minute  and,  I 
must  say,  flattering  account  of  my  per- 
sonal appearance, '  you  should  have  a  re- 
ward sufficient  to  convince  you  how  much 
I  considered  you  his  best  protectress,  for 

I  fear ^  but  he  finished  the  sentence 

by  tapping  his  forehead  significantly  with 
his  forefinger. 

This  last  hint  decided  my  fate.  Blonde 
had  for  long  indicated  by  sundry  acts  and 
hints  that  she  entertained  serious,  or 
rather  humorous  doubts  of  my  sanity, 
and  this  polite  and  feeling  corroboration 
raised  her  surmises  to  positive  certainty. 
She  was  evidently  in  a  sad  quandary. 

'  Now,  are  you  quite  sure  that  he  wasn't 
here,  even  for  a  single  night?'  asked  the 
baron,  urgently,  lowering  his  voice,  and 
raying  upon  her  one  of  those  fascinating 
appeals  from  the  eyes  of  which  he  was  so 
magical  a  master. 

'  For  a  single  night,'  hesitated  Blonde, 
unconsciously  leaning  her  right  shoulder 
against  the  door,  and  describing  a  series 
of  semicircles  with  the  toe  of  her  left 
shpper,  as  puzzled  maidens  often  do. 

'  Yes,  for  a  single  night,  or  whole  week, 
or  a  succession  of  weeks,'  continued  the 
baron,  vehemently;  and  then  sinking  his 
voice  to  a  confidential  whisper,  '  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  he  isn't  here  now  ? ' 

The  simple  Blonde  was  quite  sure  that 
I  was,  and  deeming  farther  prevarication 
useless  in  the  circumstances,  instantly 
threw  off  all  restraint,  and,  true  to  the 
garrulous  propensities  of  woman,  when 
once  the  true  avenue  to  her  confidence 


has  been  discovered,  she  let  the  whole 
murder  out.  As  Blonde  proceeded,  the 
countenance  of  the  baron  gradually  as- 
sumed its  usual  quizzical  expression — now 
peering  familiarly  into  her  merry  eyes, 
then  glancing  patronisingly  at  her  pro- 
voking lips,  not  without  a  complimentary 
peep  at  her  unexceptionable  teeth,  as 
often  as  her  volubility  gave  occasional 
'short  glimpses'  of  the  retiring  treasure. 
The  baron's  information  and  triumph 
being  now  complete.  Blonde  was  de- 
spatched to  me,  having  first  received 
some  fond,  fraternal  pats  on  the  cheek, 
with  the  Baron  of  Bettinghall's  compli- 
ments, and  a  request  to  know  how  I  was 
proceeding  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  Hottentots.  I  don't  know  exactly 
how  a  badger  may  feel  when  about  to  be 
drawn,  or  a  fox  when  on  the  point  of 
being  unearthed,  or  a  culprit  when  he 
hears  the  voice  of  the  messenger  of  jus- 
tice who  is  about  to  drag  him  from  his 
lurking  place,  but,  if  their  feelings  bear 
any  affinity  to  what  mine  were,  I  sin- 
cerely pity  them.  While  Blonde  was  de- 
livering her  message,  with  the  awkward 
diffidence  of  a  person  labouring  under  a 
conviction  of  havuag  compromised  some- 
body, the  baron  sent  a  whistle  down  the 
successive  flights  of  stairs,  as  loud  and 
shrill  as  that  with  which  Roderick  Dhu 
garrisoned  the  glen  for  the  special  amuse- 
ment and  amazement  of  Fitz- James;  and 
the  whistle  had  scarcely  died  in  air,  when 
in  upon  me  bounced  the  baron,  followed 
by  the  entire  troop  of  my  late  retainers. 
Had  I  swallowed  Vesuvius  and  Hecla, 
both  in  a  state  of  active  combustion, 
I  could  scarcely  feel  a  fiercer  fire  raging 
within  me.  Disguising  my  feelings  as  I 
best  could,  however,  I  sprung  up  to  wel- 
come them,  affecting  a  smile;  but,  con- 
sidering the  storm  of  passion  that  was 
agitating  my  frame  and  face,  the  smile 
nuist  have  looked  very  like  the  tinsel 
plate  on  a  coffin-lid.  It  passed  as  genuine, 
however,  and,  as  a  determination  to  escape 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  I  resolved  on 
such  artifices  as  might  best  favour  my 
intentions.  Assuming  my  usual  jaunti- 
ness  of  manner,  I  speedily  saw  my  friends 
enjoying  themselves  around  a  refectorial 
board  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
convent,  and  by  incessant  inquiries  re- 
garding what  was  going  on  in  the  outer 
world,  I  hoped  to  save  myself  from  be- 
coming the  butt  of  impertinent  questions. 
At  first,  I  thought  their  visit  was  a  mere 
frolic,  intended  purposely  to  convince  me 
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<^  the  keenness  of  their  scent,  and  that 
after  a  few  hours  of  quizzing  and  teasing 
I  should  be  again  left  to  my  seclusion.  I 
was  in  error.  They  obviously  deemed  me 
to  be  in  a  state  of  confirmed  mental  aber- 
ration, and  my  beard  and  hair,  so  long 
strangers  to  razor  and  scissors,  tended 
much  to  confirm  their  suspicions.  I  con- 
sequently became  the  subject  of  grave  in- 
terrogations. The  baron  took  up  the 
office  of  father  confessor,  the  fly-catcher 
became  a  Solon,  and  the  singer  of  comic 
melodies  displayed  a  face  sufficiently  so- 
lemn for  a  frontispiece  to  the  book  of  La- 
mentations. They  had  evidently  agreed  to 
hold  me  under  sure  watch  and  ward  until 
I  should  renounce  my  eccentricities,  and 
comport  myself  like  a  rational  being;  in 
other  words,  like  one  of  themselves.  Very 
friendly  and  generous  intentions  these, 
thought  I,  but  I  shall  nevertheless  give 
you  the  slip  yet;  and  so,  after  rubbing  my 
unshorn  chin,  contemplating  my  unkempt 
locks  in  a  glass  over  the  fire- place,  and 
casting  an  uncomfortable  glance  on  my 
dusty  habiliments,  I  burst  into  a  hysteri- 
cal laugh,  performed  a  fandango  around 
the  room,  and  scampered  away  into  my 
donnit(»7,  as  if  to  put  myself  through  a 
thorough  process  of  personal  renovation. 
To  what  particular  subject  their  conver- 
sation turned  after  my  disappearance,  I 
had  no  means  of  knowing;  I  only  heard  a 
succession  of  loud  hip-hip-hurrahs,  which 
might  be  either  in  compliment  to  their 
own  acuteness  and  succtMss,  or  the  echo 
of  their  joy  at  my  possible  return  to  rea- 
son and  society.  Meanwhile,  however,  I 
was  engaged  in  what  looked  exceedingly 
like  an  act  of  burglary,  not  certainly  with- 
out the  full  amount  of  trepidation  and 
dread  which  usually  accompanies  that  ad- 
venturous profession.  To  cram  indis- 
criminately into  a  carpet-bag  such  arti- 
cles of  clothing  as  I  could  noiselessly  pick 
up,  together  with  my  manuscripts — to 
join  together  sheets,  blankets,  towels,  and 
handkerchiefs — to  make  fast  one  extre- 
mity of  these  concatenated  odds  and  ends 
to  a  chest  of  drawers — to  lower  the  bag 
by  means  of  the  other  to  the  street,  and 
to  follow  after  it  myself  by  the  same  ha- 
zardous medium  of  descent,  like  Ulysses 
gliding  down  stealthily  from  the  Trojan 
horse,  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes : 
then  whisking  the  bag  to  my  dioulders, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  young  Loch- 
invar  swung  the  fair  Helen  to  the  saddle 
croup,  and  with  a  secret  confidence  that 
my  pursuers  would  require  swift  legs,  if 


not  swift  steeds,  I  betook  myself  to  fi^^ 
It  was  somewhat  late  at  night,  and  Bkl 
Street  was  deserted.  No  sounds  f^  ca 
my  ear,  save  the  echoes  that  rung  reefo^ 
sive  tor  the  pattering  of  my  hastily  pJki 
feet,  from  the  walls  of  the  dingy  tene- 
ments that  towered  above  me  on  dther 
side.  Exulting  in  my  escape,  I  darted 
along  *  with  a  will,'  as  sailors  say,  throu^ 
successive  windings  and  bendings,  un^ 
at  last,  doubling  azk  unlucky  comer,  I 
rushed  headlong,  first  into  the  hmtCTi, 
and  next  into  the  stomach,  of  a  gmff 
gigantic  watchman;  when,  alas!  myseM, 
carpet-bag,  lantern,  baton,  as  well  as  the 
nocturnal  protector  of  the  lieges,  came 
simultaneously  to  the  ground.  Escape 
was  still  my  predominating  thought,  how- 
ever; but,  as  I  attempted  to  scramble  to 
my  legs,  a  rude  hand  collared  me  tightly. 

*  Och,  is  it  a  thoroughfare  ye'd  be  after 
making  of  me,  ye  flying  haythen;  bad 
luck  to  ye,  but  ye  have  kill't  me  clane 
out,*  said  the  watchman,  grasping  me  con- 
vulsively with  one  hand,  and  tenderly  ma- 
nipulating his  aching  bones  with  the 
other. 

*  It  was  quite  acddental,  I  assure  you, 
my  good  fellow,'  I  replied,  coaxingly.  '  So 
great,  indeed,  is  my  regard  for  the  ill-p^ 
but  useful  class  to  which  you  belong,  that 
I  could  divide  my  last  stiver  with  you.* 

*  Why,  then,  ye  wild  thafe  o*  the  night, 
didn't  ye  begin  and  divide  the  accident 
wid  me;  it's  myself  that  wouldn't  grudge 
ye  the  lion's  share  of  it.  Och,  it's  the 
durty  head  of  ye  that  has  bothered  my  di- 
gestion entirely.' 

*  Say  nothmg  about  that,'  said  I,  en- 
treatingly,  and  you  shall  have  a  sufficient 
salve  for  your  sore,  if  I  could  only  find 
the  way  to  my  purse.' 

*  Is  it  an  Irish  fox  ye'd  be  afther  tre- 
panning wid  Scotch  coppers,  ye  plunderin' 
spalpeen,*  said  he,  indignantly;  *bedad, 
he's  too  wide  awake  for  yez.' 

Finding  that  the  promised  bribe  was 
spurned,  I  made  a  violent  eflfort  to  seize 
my  bag,  but  it  unfortunately  lay  at  too 
great  a  distance. 

*Sure,  and  ye've  missed  it,  like  your 
mother's  blessing,'  said  he,  chucklipg; 
'  but  ye'U  better  lave  it  alone,  or  by  my 
sowl,  ril  give  ye  a  taste  of  my  patent 
head  pacificator.' 

Resolved  still  to  clutch  it,  I  made  a 
second  and  more  fortunate  effort,  but  I 
had  scarcely  raised  it  &om  the  ground, 
when  a  smart  tap  on  the  elbow  from  the 
patent  head  pac&cator  made  me  drop  it 
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r^Bcontinently,  and  my  arm  hung  helpless 
^  ^ll  my  side. 

^     '  It's  too  hot  it*s  for  ye,  my  jewel/  said 

"^^e,  grinning,  and  bringing  his  shattered 

""Witem  to  bear  full  on  my  face.    *  Death 

^''•JiYe,  but  ye're  the  darlint  of  a  burglai*, 

■'iiBd  it*8  a  dacent  fortin  ye'd  make  for  a 

^•iWt  manufacturer,  wid  all  that  hair  about 

■•■your  face;  but  it*s  clane  enough  ye'll  be 

**ln  less  than  no  time  afther  renewing  your 

^  Acquaintance  wid  brown  soap,  and  it's  a 

-'-  swate  slape  ye'll  have  this  blessed  night 

=^  on  a  timber  blanket.' 

•       *  I  am  no  burglar,'  I  shouted,  rising 

'   into  a  towering  passion; '  and  were  it  not 

for  the  respect  I  bear  to  the  authority  of 

the  law,  I  would  crush  every  bone  in  your 

vile  carcass.' 

*Be  aisy,  honey,'  he  coolly  replied, 
starting  to  his  feet,  and  raising  me  along 
with  him;  'if  big  words  would  break 
bones,  it's  myself  that  would  be  the  purty 
lump  of  compoimd  fractures  long  ago; 
but  come  along  wid  me,  my  beauty,  the 
hospitable  house  I  represint  is  longing  to 
get  ye  inside  of  it.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  stormed,  ex- 
plained, and  entreated,  for  my  captor, 
like  all  watchmen  past  and  present,  had 
merely  two  ideas  in  his  head — viz.,  those 
of  a  probable  thief  and  the  nearest  police 
station.  To  confess  the  truth,  when  ex- 
amined by  the  light  of  the  *  lantern  dimly 
burning,'  everything,  I  admit,  was  against 
me — my  haste,  my  excitement,  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour;  while  ray  genieral  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  one  who  might  have 
been  much  better,  but  who  assuredly  de- 
served to  be  a  good  deal  worse.  Arrived 
at  the  station-house,  I  seated  myself  on 
my  carpet-bag  as  sullenly  as  Tbemistocles 
In  the  chapel-royal  of  King  Admetus,  and 
was  undergoing  the  usual  routine  exami- 


nation by  the  oflScer  in  attendance,  when 
in  rushed  the  whole  batch  of  my  recent 
persecutors,  accompanied  by  the  tell-tale 
Blonde.  It  was  a  laughable  rencounter. 
There,  on  the  one  hand,  sat  I,  pinned  up 
in  a  comer,  like  some  inftiriated  wild  beast 
turned  upon  its  enemy,  when  all  possibi- 
lity of  escape  has  been  cut  off;  while  my 
pursuers,  on  the  other  hand,  gazed  on 
each  other  in  conftision,  having  nothing 
to  urge  against  me,  and  equally  little  to 
say  for  themselves.  The  baron,  however, 
whom  no  circumstances  could  altogether 
deprive  of  his  self-possession,  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  explained  the  case.  I  was,  of 
course,  liberated,  but  I  continued  to  sit, 
silent  and  dogged,  on  my  carpet-bag. 
With  seeming  reluctance,  I  was  shortly 
afterwards  conveyed  back  to  my  lodgings, 
where  I  was  mercilessly  plied  with  pro- 
posals, advices,  and  remonstrances,  all  of 
which  I  underwent  with  the  most  im- 
perturbable taciturnity.  I  supped  with 
good  appetite,  but  uttered  not  a  syllable. 
Next  morning,  I  submitted  to  be  shaven 
and  shorn,  still  preserving  the  same  in- 
vincible muteness.  An  asylum  was  pro- 
posed, but  I  expressed  neither  assent  nor 
dissent.  I  was  conducted  to  it,  and  en- 
tered without  resistance.  I  saw  the  baron 
send  round  the  hat,  and  levy  by  im- 
promptu taxation  enough  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  first  six  months  c^  my 
confinement.  I  laughed  inwardly,  and 
no  wonder  if  I  did.  I  was  separated 
from  my  friends,  and  led  to  my  apart- 
ment. I  laughed  outright;  and  had  I 
not  ample  cause  ?  I  resumed  my  trea- 
tise, and  laughed  loudly,  for  I  felt  be- 
yond the  reach  of  annoyance.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  I  finished  my  work,  and  re- 
appeared in  the  world,  an  expectant  of 
fame. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  ON  AUSTRALIAN  RIVERS. 


In  the  early  part  of  1830,  the  scattered 
settlers,  and  the  stray  natives  on  the 
banks  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  were  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  a  little  party  float- 
ing down  the  current  of  that  impetuous 
river.  The  boat  was  manned  by  a  gallant 
little  crew.  In  the  stem  sat  a  man  of 
mature  years — silent,  thoughtful,  and 
careworn.    It  was  easy  to  see  that  they 


were  no  strangers  to  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing; yet  hope  mingled  largely  with  re- 
flective and  depressing  feelings.  Onwards 
drifted  the  gallant  prow,  regardless  of  the 
perils  to  which  she  was  exposed  at  every 
turn.  At  one  moment  the  immense  bar- 
riers of  fallen  timber  stretching  across  the 
stream,  and  towards  which  the  frail  bark 
was  harried  on  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
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current,  appeared  almost  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  escape;  at  another,  hidden 
dangers,  in  the  shape  of  sunken  trees, 
not  visible  until  the  voyagers  were  almost 
upon  them,  seemed  to  threaten  total 
wreck.  Still,  although  every  succeeding 
reach  brought  with  it  attendant  dangers 
and  perplexities,  on  she  drifted,  sur- 
mounting every  obstruction,  guided  by  a 
power  which  had  ordained  her  safety,  and 
the  success  of  the  mission  in  which  she 
was  engaged.  Suddenly,  the  cloud  that 
had  spread  over  the  countenances  of  the 
voyagers  was  dispelled,  and  gave  place  to 
a  joyous  expression  of  surprise.  They 
had  approached  the  termination  of  the 
Murrurabidgee;  and  now  their  bark  danced 
gaily  on  the  bosom  of  a  broad  and  noble 
river.  That  river  was  the  Murray, 
navigated,  erewhile,  only  by  the  frail 
canoe  of  the  black  man,  along  whose 
banks  the  savage  denizen  of  the  wilder- 
ness roamed  with  undisputed  sway,  and 
over  the  bosom  of  whose  waters  was 
heard  only  the  echo  of  the  mournful  cry 
of  the  wild  dog,  or  the  measured  beat  of 
the  corroboree.  That  careworn  man  in 
the  stem  of  the  whale-boat  was  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Sturt — a  name  that  will  be 
revered  by  generations  yet  unborn  as  that 
of  the  discoverer  of  a  mighty  river,  which, 
.  by  itself  and  its  tributwies,  furnishes  a 
watery  highway,  safe,  and  navigable  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  for  an  im- 
mense territory  in  south-eastern  Austra- 
lia, larger  in  extent  than  Great  Britain 
seven  times  multiplied ! 

Captain  Sturt  proceeded  down  the 
Murray,  and  in  thirty-two  days  he  reached 
Lake  Victoria,  in  which  it  loses  its 
waters,  and  which  is  connected  with 
Encounter  Bay. 

Since  1830,  numerous  stations  have 
sprung  up  on  the  banks  of  this  noble 
stream;  and  though  for  a  time  the  squat- 
ters had  their  own  share  of  troubles,  yet 
every  year  adds  importance  and  value  to 
that  immense  stretch  of  country  which  it 
waters.  It  does  astonish  one  to  think, 
that,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  no  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a 
system  of  river  communication  between 
the  distant  settlers  and  the  ports  whence 
their  products  should  naturally  be  ex- 
ported to  other  lands.  Here  was  a  river, 
with  no  rapids,  containing  no  serious  ob- 
stacles to  its  navigation,  deep  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  float  a  large  steamer, 
meandering  through  plains  on  which 
grazed  untold  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 


cattle,  and  yet  no  steam-boat,  with  ito 
never-ceasing  ^splasli,  splash/  the  resi^ 
of  private  or  public  enterprise,  breaks  tbe 
solemn  stillness  that  broods  over  Ite 
waters.  Those  twenty  years  are  past,  aad 
with  them,  let  us  hope,  have  passed  sumq 
this  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  oomr 
mercial  and  agricultural  development  d 
this  magnificent  country.  In  the  autumn 
of  1853,  the  Lady  Augusta,  Captain  Ca- 
dell,  steamed  uninterruptedly  from  the 
Goolwa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Murray,  to 
Campbell's  Station,  a  point  two  days' 
sailing  above  Swan  Hill,  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  1400  miles!  A  journal  of  this 
experimental  trip,  by  James  Allen,  jun.,* 
one  of  the  party,  has  been  kindly  forward- 
ed to  us;  and,  as  it  is  a  production  whidi 
few  of  our  readers,  indeed  few  persons  in 
this  country,  may  have  seen,  we  shall 
now  give  the  substance  of  it.  Consider- 
ing that  the  main  object  of  the  trip  was 
to  ascertain  whether  the  river  were  navi- 
gable for  steam-boats  of  considerable  bur- 
den, and  not  so  much  to  ascertain  the 
physical  features,  the  nature,  and  capabi- 
lities of  the  country,  we  must  pronounce 
it  entirely  successful.  Although  nothing 
of  any  importance  was  done  till  now,  yet, 
as  early  as  1838,  we  find  the  probable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Murray  so  ably  summed  up 
in  a  pamphlet  of  that  date,  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  extract  therefrom  a 
single  paragraph: — 

*  The  remarkable  fact  to  which  we  must 
draw  your  attention  is,  that  the  whole 
water  communication  of  the  territory  of 
New  South  Wales  flows  into  South  Au- 
stralia. Look  at  the  map,  and  you  will 
see  at  a  glance  that  the  natural  outlet  of 
its  most  fertile  region  is  that  port  of  South 
Australia  which  connects  itself  most  di- 
rectly with  the  river  Murray,  the  "  grand 
trunk  "  and  highway  of  all.  The  farmer 
to  the  westward  and  northward  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  of  the  Australian 
Alps,  or  White  Mountains  of  New  South 
Wales,  is  in  fact  nearer  to  the  markets  of 
South  Australia,  when  1200  miles  distant 
by  water,  than  he  is  to  the  port  of  Sydney, 
when  distant  300  miles  by  land.  The 
inhabitants  of  Yass  Plains  on  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee,  and  of  all  the  navigable  streams 

*  This  interesting  production  is  printed 
and  published  in  Adelaide,  and  is  a  vmrftdr 
specimen  of  colonial  workmanship.  Hilton 
&  Co.  are  the  printers;  C.  Q.  E.  Plattsis 
the  publisher.  In  London,  it  may  he  had  of 
Messrs  Qroombridge  &  Sons. 
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-whicli  water  the  basin  of  the  Murray  on 
the  south,  are  suddenly  placed  in  easy 
communication  with  a  seaport.  To  the 
northward,  the  Lachlan  rising  above  Ha- 
milton Plains — the  Macquarie — the  Bar- 
ling (the  latter  river  watering,  before  it 
reaches  the  Murray,  that  immense  tract 
of  country  stretching  from  162  E.  longi- 
tude to  latitude  28),  form  ready-made 
roads  to  market;  the  value  of  which  may 
be  appreciated  by  turning  the  mind  to 
the  United  States  of  North  America, 
where  internal  navigable  commimication 
has  raised  an  empire  in  a  few  brief  years, 
which,  without  that  aid,  all  the  genius 
and  enterprise  of  the  world  combined 
could  not  have  effected  in  centuries. 
Wherever,  therefore,  we  say,  the  seaport  of 
the  capital  of  South  Australia  be  placed, 
nearest  and  easiest  of  access  from  the 
Murray,  or  from  Lake  Alexandrina  (Vic- 
toria), there  the  New  Orleans  of  this  em- 
pire is  at  once  formed.  We  have  the 
great  Murray  for  its  sister  Mississippi;  the 
Darling  for  the  Missouri;  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  for  the  Ohio;  and,  what  is  more, 
we  command  all  these  without  the  ill 
health  of  ^ny.' 

It  was  from  the  Qoolwa,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Murray,  about  70  miles  from 
Adelaide,  that  the  expedition  was  to 
start;  and  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
the  26th  of  August,  1863,  the  Lady  Au- 
gusta, with  her  tender  the  Eureka 
lashed  on  her  port-side,  steamed  from  the 
jetty  in  fine  style,  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  crowd  on  shore.  A  select 
party,  composed  of  both  sexes,  had  been 
invited  by  Captain  Cadell,  to  share  in  the 
adventures  and  pleasures  of  the  trip;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  a  beautiful  starlight 
sky,  they  performed  the  first  stage  of  theur 
hopeful  voyage.  Next  morning  they  made 
the  entrance  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  passed 
through  it  in  the  most  successful  manner. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  lake  is  30' 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  26,  with 
an  average  depth,  in  the  channel,  of 
about  10  feet.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  they  reached  Wellington  Sta- 
tion, two  miles  above  where  the  Murray 
empties  itself  into  Lake  Victoria,  and 
upwards  of  70  miles  from  Goolwa. 

For  some  miles  above  Wellington,  at 
which  station  the  river  is  from  40  to  60 
feet  deep,  it  varies  in  width  from  160  to  180 
yards.  On  the  right  margin,  extensive 
marshes  exist,  profusely  covered  with  tall 
reeds.  Mr  Allen  thinks  that  rice  cultiva- 
tion might  be  introduced  here  with  success. 

Vol.  III. 


As  they  proceeded  up  the  river,  flocks 
of  wild  fowl,  alarmed  at  the  appearance 
of  such  a  horrible  monster  on  their  waters, 
fled  in  shoals  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
musk  ducks,  which  from  their  inability  to 
fly  were  less  expeditious  in  their  move- 
ments, flapped  along  the  water  in  alarm 
— an  alarm  not  at  all  groundless,  as  wea- 
pons for  their  destruction,  if  opportunity 
offered,  might  be  seen  peeping  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel. 

The  passage  from  Wellington  to  Moor- 
undee  was  made  without  the  slightest 
obstruction.  When  they  had  fairly  en- 
tered the  valley  of  the  Murray,  Mr  Allen 
writes : — 

'  The  appearance  of  the  country  around 
this  is  really  beautiful,  and  no  one  but 
those  visiting  the  Murray  can  imagine 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the 
scenery.  The  banks  on  either  side  are 
clothed  completely  with  a  yellow  flower, 
very  much  like,  and  of  the  same  genus 
as,  the  groundsel  at  home.  The  hills  on 
our  right  increase  rather  in  height,  and 
are  thickly  wooded,  with  at 'times  a  rocky 
appearance.  Lagoons  appear  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  forming  peninsulas,  on 
which  stockyards  and  fences  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  cattle  grazing  thereon  are 
formed.  At  this  stage  of  our  progress,  I 
noticed:  several  kinds  of  birds  we  had  not 
seen  before;  among  them  were  some  wood 
ducks,  which  make  their  nests  in  the  fo- 
liage along  the  banks  of  the  river.  I  also 
saw  several  white  cranes.  The  hills  re- 
cede on  either  side  of  us,  and  the  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  undulating,  with 
luxuriant  vegetation  upon  it.  (This  would 
be  a  capital  spot  for  dairy  farms.)  Herds 
of  cattle  feed  on  the  slopes  around,  and 
give  a  very  homely  appearance  to  the 
landscape.' 

Our  party  spent  the  Sunday,  glad  we 
are  to  say,  as  the  Sunday  should  be  spent, 
at  Moorundee ;  and  on  this  day  they  had 
the  first  taste  of  unfavourable  weather. 
Heavy  showers  fell  at  intervals,  and  the 
day  was  '  dark  and  dreary.'  Above  this 
station  the  river  increases  in  width,  and 
of  course  decreases  in  depth;  the  former 
being  from  200  to  260  yards,  and  the 
latter  about  16  feet.  The  vegetation 
along  the  banks,  and  on  the  surrounding 
hills,  is  rich  and  most  luxuriant;  but 
there  is  but  little  use  made  of  it,  from 
the  paucity  of  settlers.  During  the  sum- 
mer season,  however,  the  soil  is  said  to 
be  completely  parched,  although  several 
patches  were  met  with  under  high  culti- 
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vation,  which  rather  contradicted  this  rer 
port.  But  nature  has  provided  a  good 
substitute  in  the  *  8alt  bush/  resembling 
the  *Sage  bush/  of  which  the  cattle 
are  extremely  fond,  and  on  which  they 
thrive  as  well  as  on  the  choicest  grass. 
So  we  are  assured.  . 

The  transit  of  wool  and  other  commo- 
dities by  land  from  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  stated  to  be  enormously  expen- 
sive. Wool  to  Adelaide,  £1  per  ton; 
return  Rupphes,  X5  per  ton,  and  so  in 
proportion  from  other  stations.  What  an 
mimense  boon  would  regular  steam  com- 
munication, be  to  the  settlers  on  this  mag^ 
nificent  river.  Mr  Allen  reports,  that 
there  are  no  serious  obstacles  thus  far  to 
navigation;  as  a  proof  of  which,  the  Lady 
Augusta,  with  the  Eureka  lashed  along- 
side, had,  with  little  difficulty,  rounded 
all  the  *  bends*  in  the  channel.  The  rate 
of  progress  was  about  six  miles  an  hour. 

Mr  Allen  thinks  it  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  settlers  on  the  Murray, 
who  may  purchase  land  from  the  govern- 
ment, should  have  a  right  of  commonage. 
In  his  official  despatches  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  on  this  subject,  Sir  Henry 
Young  expresses  the  same  opinion.  At 
present  the  land  is  leased  to  squatters, 
who  pay  10s.  per  square  n)ile  rent.  A 
settler  who  purchases  an  eighty  acre  sec- 
tion, turns  it  into  an  agricultural  farm. 
He  wishes  also  (in  many  cases  it  becomes 
a  necessity)  to  run  a  few  cattle  along  the 
hanks  of  the  river.  But  this  he  dare  not 
do,  because  the  squatter  has  the  right  to 
impound  all  stray  cattle  that  may  tres- 
pass on  his  run,  without  a  right  of  com- 
monage. 

The  following  paragraph  gives  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  vsdley  of  the  Murray. 
We  should  have  liked  it  all  the  better, 
had  the  author  been  more  of  a  geologist: — 

*It  commences  near  Wellington,  and 
is  formed  by  the  steep,  sandstone  cliffs 
rising  on  either  side  of  us,  averaging 
in  their  distance  apart  from  two  to  three 
miles.  From  Wellington,  they  gradually 
increase  in  height  until  they  reach  Moor- 
undee,  where  their  elevation  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  about  100  feet. 
Between  these  two  cliffs,  at  about  an 
average  distance  apart  of  two  miles,  the 
river  Murray  flows,  and  the  appearance 
of  them  on  either  side  of  us  is  naturally 
caused  by  the  different  turns  or  bends  of 
the  river  in  its  windings  to  the  right  or 
left.  Fossil  formations  are  found  all 
through  the  cliffs,  and  not  a  bit  of  the 


sandstone,  of  which  they  are  formed,  can 
be  broken,  without  the  appearance  €^  sea 
shells  and  fossil  remains  in  it.  This  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  whole  of  the  in- 
tervening land  between  the  cli£&  has  been 
immersed  in  water  at  some  dist^it  pmod, 
and  that  the  natural  level  of  the  river 
formerly  was  the  top  of  these  clif^  whidi 
are  now  upwards  of  100  feet  above  the 
valley,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  ages 
past,  the  river  has  gradually  worn  fiie 
valley  down  to  its  present  level.  The  in- 
tervening flats  between  the  cli£^  althoogh 
liable  in  many  places  to  inundation,  where 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  not  of  a  sufllcient 
height  to  prevent  its  overflow  during  the 
floods,  contain  a  large  amount  of  rich  al- 
luvial soil,  suitable  in  every  respect  for 
cultivation,  and  which  is  enriched  lumu- 
ally  by  the  deposits  carried  down  by  the 
river.* 

When  upwards  of  400  miles  from  the 
Goolwa,  the  following  entries  occur  in  the 
journal : — 

*  The  ciurent  here  is  very  strong,  run- 
ning fully  three  miles  per  hour,  and  it 
requires  great  caution  in  turning  the  dif- 
ferent bends  of  the  river,  which  in  some* 
places  are  very  abrupt,  turning  at  acute 
angles,  with  violent  eddies.  This,  how- 
ever, to  a  cautious  person,  and  to  one 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  river,  will 
he  no  obstacle  to  its  navigation. 

*The  river  is  very  circuitous  to-day, 
and  we  cleared  with  difficulty  the  very 
acute  bends  which  it  makes  in  some 
places.  The  appearance  of  the  sandstone 
cliffs  is  very  singular;  they  are  of  a  daA 
red  colour,  with  small  sugarloaf-looking 
hillocks  formed  on  the  sides  and  tops  of 
them.  In  many  parts  of  the  clifb  red 
and  white  ochre  is  to  be  found,  and,  I  am 
informed  by  those  who  have  tested  it,  of 
good  quality.  We  had  the  advantage  to- 
day again  of  procuring  some  fish  from  ^e 
natives,  who,  on  our  approach,  paddle  out 
to  us  in  their  canoes,  offering  us  their 
commodities,  which  we  purchase  for  a  few 
tins  of  flour  and  a  little  tobacco.  This 
is  an  agreeable  exchange  to  both  parties. 
The  natives,  of  course,  look  upon  flour  as 
a  great  luxury ;  and  to  us  the  fish  is  an 
agreeable  change  from  our  general  diet' 

For  some  days  we  have  references  to 
*  acute  angles,*  but  to  no  other  or  greater 
difficulties.  Before  reaching  the  iXirling, 
oiie  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Mur- 
ray, Mr  Allen  thus  speaks  of  the  cwmtry 
and  the  river : — 

^  This  afternoon  we  passed  Lake  Vic- 
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'toria,  which  is  situated  about  four  miles 
inland.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
■fco-day  is  much  iaiproved,  it  having  under- 
gone an  evident  change  for  the  better; 
■fche  land  is  .more  elevated,  thereby  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  its  being  flooded, 
at  least  so  much  so  as  some  of  the  land 
we  have  lately  passed,  which,  from  the 
high  waitermarks  observable  on  the  trees, 
must  have  been  completely  under  water 
during  last  yearns  flood.  From  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  waters  of  the  Murray,  the 
low  lands,  in  many  instances,  become 
flooded,  and  back-waters  are  formed,  rival- 
ling sometimes  in  size  the  main  stream 
itself. 

*  The  river  is  very  circuitous  again;  and 
from  this  fact  we  travel,  in  some  in- 
stances, thrice  the  distance  by  the  river 
that  would  be  occupied  by  the  same  jour- 
ney by  land.  This,  among  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  river,  is  one  of  its  disad- 
vantages, and  deserves  to  be  noted.  We 
have  been  making,  on  an  average,  to-day 
about  five  miles  per  hour,  which,  consider- 
ing the  force  of  the  current,  is  very  good,  I 
think.  On  this  point  we  suffer  one  dis- 
advantage, which  is,  that,  having  two 
vessels  abreast,  we  are  prevented  from 
steering  near  to  the  bank,  whereby  we" 

"    might  avoid  the  current  in  some  degree. 

*  There  appears  to  be  no  diminution 
either  in  the  width  or  volume  of  the  river 
so  far;  and  if  there  is  any  change  in  its 
appearance,  it  is  decidedly  ia  its  favour. 
We  sounded  several  times  to-day,  and 
found  from  five  to  six  fathoms  of  water. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  so  precipitous 
as  to  allow  of  our  drawing  close  up  to 
them  without  touching  the  bottom.  We 
hauled  up  about  seven  o*Glock,  and  moor- 
ed by  the  side  of  the  river  for  the  ni^t.' 

Again: — 

'Thare  is  a  decided  improvement  in, 
the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  land 
on  the  Victoria  side  is  much  higher.  The 
red  sandstone  hills  appear  again,  similar 
to  tlwse  we  passed  after  leaving  Chap- 
man's Station.  We  passed  extensive 
plains  to  our  right,  extending  some  five 
or  six  miles,  slightly  wooded,  and  backed 
by  low  ranges  of  hills  in  the  distance.  It 
had  a  very  pretty  efiect,  and  is  the  most 
open  piece  of  country  we  have  seen  since 
we  left  Wellington.  Passed  several  cattle 
stations  to-day.  The  river  seems  rather 
to  increase  than  diminish  in  volume;  and 
I  think,  with  one  of  the  passengers,  "  that 
the  farther  we  go,  the  bigger  it  grows." ' 

Mr  Allen,  in  speaking  of  the  natives^ 


says,  that  they  are  a  much  finer  race 
than  those  about  Adelaide.  *  We  have  had 
frequent  interviews  with  them.  They 
are  constantly  coming  to  us,  either  to 
gratify  curiosity,  or  to  offer  us  fish  in 
exchange  for  our  tobacco  and  flour.*  He 
considers  them  inoffensive,  and  upon 
the  whole  friendly;  but  censures  severely 
the  conduct  of  those  white  men  who  too 
frequently  impose  on  their  credulity  and 
friendly  feeling.  Murders  have,  indeed, 
been  perpetrated,  but  in  most  instances, 
ywe  must  admit,  it  has  been  to  avenge 
real  injuries.  We  say,  with  Mr  Allen,  let 
us  do  the  black  race  justice,  whatever 
be  their  faults.  They  are  said  to  be  fast 
wasting  away  before  the  face  of  the  enter- 
prising whites;  one  palpable  cause  of  this 
decrease  is  the  horrible  practice  of  infan- 
ticide. The  following  extract  does  not 
speak  much  for  the  gallantry  of  the  lords 
of  this  part  of  the  creation.  The  Lady 
Augusta  had  now  reached  the  junction 
of  the  Barling: — 

*  Three  natives  (two  men  and  a  lubra) 
paddled  out  to  us  in  a  canoe,  but  when 
they  got  under  the  stern  of  the  Eureka, 
they  caught  hold  of  the  rudder-chains, 
which,  as  the  vessel  was  going  through 
the  water,  dragged  their  frail  bark  under, 
and  shipped  them  all  into  the  water. 
The  two  men  succeeded  in  climbing  up 
the  rudder-chains,  but  the  lubra  floated 
down  with  the  current,  and  when  we  ex- 
pressed apprehensions  for  her  safety,  and 
asked  the  husband  why  he  did  not  jump 
in  to  her  rescue,  he  replied,  "  The  water 
too  much  cold."  The  lubra,  however, 
managed  to  reach  the  shore  in  safety, 
which  was  about  a  hundred  yards  off",  and 
signified  her  arrival  on  the  bank  by  plac- 
ing firesh  fuel  on  their  bonfire.  Her  un- 
worthy spouse  on  board,  during  the  whole 
proceeding,  seemed  not  to  be  moved  in 
the  least,  and  appeared  to  think  it  a  good 
joke.' 

Yet  in  the  same  page  our  narrator 
tells  us  that  the  natives  worked  wdlingly 
in  laying  in  wood  for  the  engine;  and  one 
of  them,  a  noble-looking  fellow,  acted  as 
pilot  up  the  Barling.  The  natives  are 
very  numerous  here;  are  by  no  means  so 
friendly;  and  seem  to  have  a  chief  or  king 
to  rule  over  them.  The  following  extract 
on  the  river  Barling  is  interesting: — 

*  The  river  Barling,"  which  we  are  now 
lying  in,  is  a  more  important  stream 
than  is  generally  imagined.  I  was  in- 
formed that  for  some  distance  up  it  was 
merely  the  back-water  of  the  Murray;  but 
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this  idea  has  been  disptlled  by  seeing  the 
current  have  a  downward  tendency.  Dur- 
ing three  months  of  the  year,  at  irregular 
periods,  from  tlie  uncertainty  of  the  rain 
whitfh  influences  it,  the  Darling  is  navi- 
gable for  some  considerable  distance.  It 
commences  to  rise  about  June  or  July,  and 
subside^about  February;  It  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact,  that  for  three  months  in  the 
year,  between  August  and  February,  it  is 
navigable  for  a  steamer  of  even  greater 
draught  than  the  Lady  Augusta.  At  no 
distant  period,  there  were  numerous  settle- 
ments formed  upon  it,  but,  from  the  hos- 
tility of  the  natives  in  the  district,  added 
to  the  great  expense  of  the  carriage  of 
the  produce  to  market,  which  absorbed 
the  value  of  the  produce  itself,  several 
stations  have  latterly  been  abandoned. 
Another  inconvenience  resulted  firom  the 
non-residence  of  any  description  of  artisan 
within  300  miles  of  them.  As  soon  as 
the  labour  market  becomes  more  settled, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Murray  has  been 
fairly  opened  up,  there  is  every  probabi- 
lity of  the  Darling  being  settled  for  500 
miles  up,  as  far  as  Fort  Bourke,  or  on- 
wards, tiirthe  stations  unite  with  those 
formed  some  years  figo  from  the  northern 
points,  and  thus  open  up  a  large  tract  of 
country,  the  produce  of  which,  by  the  aid 
of  the  steamer,  there  is  every  likelihood  of 
being  carried  to  the  South  Australian 
capi&.  At  present  there  is  a  settlement 
about  200  miles  up  the  Darling  from  its 
junction  with  the  Murray,  named  Minin- 
die,  at  which  there  are  several  native  re- 
serves made.' 

No  doubt  this  district  will  become,  in 
time,  a  field  for  the  successful  enterprise 
of  the  foreigner,  as  well  as  other  parts; 
and  the  fsict  that  the  Darling  is  navigable 
for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year, 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  desirable  change. 
During  the  rush  to  the  Victoria  diggings, 
this  was  a  favourite  route  for  overland 
parlies;  but  the  traffic  is  greatly  abated 
since  the  gold  excitement  has  subsided. 

To  return  to  the  Murray,  Mr  Allen  in- 
forms us,  that,  putting  together  all  the  in- 
formation he  can  gather,  it  is  pretty  well 
established  that  this  river  is  navigable  for 
nine  months  in  the  twelve;  and  these 
embrace  the  period  during  which  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  whole,  amount  of  pro- 
duce will  require  shipment.  Sir  Henry 
Young,  in  a  despatch  on  the  same  subject, 
thus  sums  up: — 

*  The  total  extent  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Murray  proper^  accomplished  on  this 


voyage,  was  1450  miles;  tiisk  gt 
branch,  the  Wackool,  60  miles  » 
tion.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  veiy 
rally  the  river  is  so  winding,  that  " 
tance  in  a  direct  line  by  land  msy  be* 
puted  at  less  than  half  the  di 
water.  On  the  whole,  I  am  eoaJblti 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  Mi 
proper  is  navigable  from  the  Qodifc 
Albury — that  is,  for  a  space  of 
miles.  Its  branches  and  tributaries 
the  Wackool,  the  Loddon,the  CampsHpi^ 
the  Goulbourn,  the  Kyaltie  or  EivM^ 
the  Tuppul,  and  the  Billibong.  Hit 
Murrumbidgee,  from  its  juncti(m  wi^  Hm 
Murray,  has  a  navigable  course  of  709 
miles  to  GundagaL  The  Darling  is  nan- 
gable  in  seasons  of  flood;  but  to  what  4Si> 
tance  is  soon  to  be  ascertained,  I  txmi, 
by  Captain  CadelL* 

The  difficulties  of  the  old  mode  of  ook- 
veying  wool,  &c.,  to  Melbourne,  is  grapte- 
cally  described  by  our  journalist: — 

*  At  about-two  o'clock  we  reached  Mil- 
dura  Station,  owned  by  Messrs  JarnksoQ 
Brothers,  where  we  drew  up  to  the  bai^ 
to  dischaxle  some  goods  brought  firom  the 
Darling,  as  also  to  take  in  some  moie 
wood  which  had  been  provided  for  us. 
This  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
and  as  towards  nightfall  the  weather  be- 
came very  squally,  with  frequent  showerg 
of  rain,  it  is  not  proposed  starting  agaia 
till  the  morning.  Messrs  JaDiiesoo'.s 
station  consists  of  three  or  four  veryneafc- 
lookingslab  huts,  facing  the  river,  and  the 
various  other  arrangements  of  it  are  very 
creditable.  Their  flock  of  sheep  numbers 
10,000.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced 
by  them  in  getting  theu:  wool  to  Mel- 
bourne, distant  from  here  about  400 
mites.  The  process  of  carriage  is  veiy 
inconvenient.  Their  station  is  on  the 
Victoria  side  of  the  river,  from  which  they 
have  to  convey  it  across  the  stream  bale 
by  bale,  in  native  canoes,  which,  though 
so  very  fragile  in  appearance,  are  capable 
of  conveying  a  bale  of  wool  across,  weigh- 
ing 400  lbs.  After  it  is  all  carried  across 
in  this  tedious  manner,  the  drays  are 
loaded,  and  the  wool  is  conveyed  to  Eus- 
ton,  about  75  miles  distant,  when  it  is 
re-conveyed  across  the  river,  and  taken 
from  thence  via  Swan  Hill  to  Melbourne. 
The  time  usually  occupied  in  its  carriage 
is  from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  and 
during  the  last  wool  season,  when  the 
diggings  were  in  full  work,  and  men,fi"om 
the  prevalence  of  the  gold  fever,  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  drays  have  taken  so  long 
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j*it  four  months  to  accomplish  their  return 

*^^>,  thus  occupying  six  months  in  per- 

aing  the  journey  to  Melbourne  and 

Considering  the  great  expense  and 

able  arising  out  of  such  delay,  it  will 

t  once  be  perceived  what  an  incalculable 

Ivan tage  will  be  derived  by  all  the  settlers 

the  Murray,  from  the  means  being 

ered  for  the  conveyance  of  their  wool 

a  much  cheaper  rate,  with  more  expe- 
dition, and  a  less  degree  of  risk,  than  by 
Ibe  method  at  present  adopted.  The 
'ftOLpense  of  travelling  to  Melbourne  is  also 
■  irery  great,  the  settlers  en  route  thither 
- '  jbeing  subjected  to  the  most  enormous  ex- 
-  penses.  For  each  night  on  the  road,  the 
*  imm  of  thirty-five  shillings  is  charged  for 
.  the  stabling  of  a  horse,  the  hay  being 
*-*  weighed  out  in  a  pair  of  small  scales^  with 
other  charges  in  proportion.* 

Again,  in  an  entry  a  day  or  two  later, 
ke  says: — 

*A  considerable  trade,  I  understand, 
is  likely  to  be  opened  up  with  New  South 
Wales  by  the  Victoria  settlers,  in  the 
purchase  of  store  sheep,  to  be  brought 
overland  and  fattened,  and  with  which  it 
is  purposed  to  supply  the  Adelaide  and 
Melbourne  markets,  the  wool  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  shorn,  and  sent  per  steamer 
to  Adelaide.  Mr  Jamieson,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  much  information,  and 
who  has  accompanied  us  from  Mildura 
Station,  purposing  to  proceed  to  Swan 
Hill,  informs  me  that  this  trade  will  be 
considerable,  if  advantageous  purchases 
of  sheep  can  continue  to  be  made.  Al- 
ready several  lots  of  this  description  have 
been  brought,  over  from  Bathurst  and 
other  places.  To  show  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  present  system  of  the 
con  veyanc^of  the  wool  to  Melbourne,  I  may 
mention,  that  the  drays  by  which  Mr  Ross 
sent  his  wool  last  season  have  not  yet  re- 
turned, although  seven  or  eight  months 
have  elapsed,  and  consequently  he  has 
not  received  his  return  supplies.* 

It  is  painful  to  meet  with  the  demon 
strong  drink  even  in  these  unfrequent- 
ed parts.  No  scene,  no  circumstance,  no 
occupation,  will  prevent  a  man  from 
making  a  fbol  and  a  brute  of  himself, 
when  he  yields  himself  up  to  its  madden- 
ing influences.  Pain  and  disgust  possess 
the  mind  in  reading  the  following: — 

*  While  wooding  this  morning,  the  men 
beloflging  to  the  vessel  were  subjected  to 
much  interference  from  some  of  the  shep- 
herds on  the  station,  who  were  intoxi- 
cated^ and  who  became  so  abusive^  from 


Captain  Oadell  refusing  them  the  sale  of 
any  spirits,  as  to  lead  to  a  quarrel.  They 
became  so  violent  in  their  conduct  to  Mr 
Copeland,  the  first  mate  of  the  Eureka, 
as  to  result  in  an  open  battle  between 
them,  who,  though  attacked  by  three  of 
them  at  once,  succeeded  in  giving  them 
a  sound  thrashing,  and  sent  thSm  away 
with  broken  heads  to  repent  over  their 
conduct.  They  slunk  away  in  the  most 
abject  manner,  although  they  had  bragged 
before  the  encounter,  in  the  most  absurd 
language,  of  what  they  would  do.  Mr 
Ross,  the  owner  of  the  station,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  their  thus  receiving 
their  deserts.' 

Whatever  should  be  the  private  opi- 
nion of  the  reader  on  the  temperance 
question,  we  are  sure  that  .he  will,  as  we 
do,  heartily  join  in  the  following: — 

*  It  will  be  a  matter  of  great  regret,  if 
steamers  trading  on  the  river  make  a 
practice  of  supplying  spirituous  liquors  to 
men  employed  at  the  different  stations, 
who  are  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  course.  It  will  prove  a  counter- 
action to  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  trade  of  tl^e  steamers,  from  the 
men  engaged  by  the  settlers  being  unfit- 
ted for  the  duties  which  they  agree  to 
perform.  One  influential  settler  on  the 
Murray  declared  that,  sooner  than  such 
ft  course  should  be  pursued,  he  would  re- 
linquish the  anticipated  advantages  to  be 
gained  on  the  other  hand.  I  am  glad  to 
say,  that  the  impolicy  of  this  course  Cap- 
tain Cadell  is  fully  alive  to,  who  has  re- 
fused most  scrupulously  in  every  case,  in 
the  passage  of  the  Lady  Augusta  up  the 
river,  any  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  he  sees  would  have  such  an  injuri- 
ous efiect.* 

Swan  Hill,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  already  in  this  paper,  is  an  im- 
portant station,  and  it  was  the  point 
to  which  the  expedition  was  destined. 
We  shall,  for  various  reasons,  give  a 
soD^ewhat  full  account  of  it.  Mr  Allen 
says: — 

*The  arrival  of  the  Lady  Augusta  at 
Swan  Hill  evidently  appeared  to  take 
the  inhabitants  of  this  settlement  by 
surprise.  Though  they  were  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer, 
yet  they  seemed  hardly  alive  to  the  reali- 
sation of  the  fact,  and  were  apparently 
nonplussed  by  the  imposing  appearance 
of  the  Lady  Augusta  in  the  river  im- 
mediately before  them.  They  were  not 
long,  however,  in  reconciling  themselves 
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to  the  welcome  &ct,  and  expressed  most 
cordially  their  satisfaction. 

*  Swan  Hill  is  a  government  township, 
situated  on  the  Victoria  side  of  the  river, 
and  distant  from  Melbourne  210  miles. 
There  are  altogether  in  the  settlement 
about  half-a-dozen  houses,  including  a 
comfortable  inn,  kept  by  Mr  James 
Rutherford,  with  several  buildings  at- 
tached to  it,  and  the  huts  of  a  few  men 
engaged  in  building  f<^  the  government. 
On  a  slight  elevation  behind  the  town- 
ship, there  is  a  police  station  in  the  course 
of  erection,  constructed  something  in  the 
style  of  an  American  log  hut;  and  the 
erection  of  several  other  buildings  is,  I 
believe,  contemplated  by  the  government. 
There  is  a  Court  of  'Petty  Sessions  esta- 
blished, and  a  Resident  Police  Mi^strate 
is  expected  shortly.  A  detachment  of 
police  is  stationed  here,  consisting  of  six 
men  and  a  sergeant. 

^A  private  punt  is  stationed  on  the 
river,  similar  to  those  used  at  Wellington 
and  the  Barling. 

'The  amount  of  land  at  present  sold 
in  the  township  of  Swan  Hill  is  compara- 
tively small;  but  therfe  is  now  every  pro- 
bability, from  the  navigation  of  the  river 
being  opened  up,  of  a  ready  sale  being 
eflfected. 

*  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  get- 
ting the  necessary  stores  up  from  Mel- 
bourne, drays  having  been  on  the  road 
three  months,  and  have  not  yet  arrived. 
This  difficulty  may  be  readily  imagined, 
from  the  enormous  charges  made  at  the 
store  at  Swan  Hill  for  necessaries.  The 
following  scale  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
prices: — Flour,  2s.  per  lb.;  coarse  flannel, 
8s.  per  yard;  spirits,  per  glass,  2s.; 
needles,  2s.  per  packet;  and  other  articles 
in  proportion. 

*  There  is  a  post-office  established  at 
Swan  Hill.  The  mail  for  Melbourne 
leaves  every  Friday,  and  brings  the  re- 
turn post  on  the  following  Thursday. 
We  had  consequently  arrived  too  late' for 
the  Friday's  mail,  which  started  yesterday; 
but,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  forward 
intelligence  of  our  arrival  so  far  success- 
fully, his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Young 
(who  was  one  of  the  party)  despatched 
an  express,  who  would  in  all  probability 
overtake  the  mailman  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded any  great  distance. 

*  There  is  very  little  at  Swan  Hill  of 
any  interest  at  present.  Half-a-dozen 
houses,  situated  at  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  river's  bank,  among  which  the 


inn  takes  a  conspicuous  podtion,  with  a 
stockyard  or  two  immediately  adjacedl, 
comprises  the  whole  that  is  to  be  seett; 
and  yet  this  mite  of  a  settlement  wil^  m 
all  probability,  before  many  years  ^fe 
passed  over  our  heads,  become  an  impor- 
tant township,  and  from  its  central  posi- 
tien  as  sheeting  the  navigation  of  tiie 
Murray,  form  the  nucleus  of  commeros 
for  an  almost  illimitable  spNEice  around. 

*The  distance  of  Swan  Hill  from  the 
Loddon,  at  the  pomt  where  the  Mel- 
bourne road  crosses,  is  40  miles;  from  the 
Avon,  i^out  50.  The  Murray  takes  a 
winding  course  past  the  township,  and 
averages  in  depth,  at  this -season,  from 
three  to  four  fathoms.  It  is  about  120 
yards  in  width.  It  has  ceased  to  rise;  at 
present  remaining  nearly  stationary. 

*Much  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
river  is  flooded  over,  and  covered  with 
dense  beds  of  reeds,  15  to  20  feet  in 
height.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
township,  which  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  protect  it  from  the  water,  as  is  also 
the  country  situated  behind  it.  The  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  considered  fii- 
vourable  for  agriculture,  but  at  present 
no  advantage  in  that  respect  has  been 
taken  of  it.  Lake  Tyrrell,  20  miles 
in  circumference,  is  situated  near  Swan 
Hill,  from  which  the  settlers  are  supplied 
with  salt,  of  very  good  quality. 

*  The  night  has  set  in  beautifully  clear, 
and  the  moon,  throwing  her  resplendent 
light  over  the  waters,  presents  a  most  en- 
chanting sight. 

*  The  comet,  which  I  have  before  no- 
ticed, has  been  visible  for  the  last  few 
mornings,  but  is  now  fading  from  our 
view. 

.  *  I  may  here  mention  a  very  singular 
phenomenon  which  appeared  at  Swan 
Hill  some  two  years  ago,  and  which  has 
been  so  well  authenticated,  both  by  the 
natives  and  the  settlers  in  the  district,  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  occurrence. 
About  a  month  previous  to  the  Christmas 
of  1851,  a  small  dark  cloud  was  seen  to 
rise  above  the  horizon,  towards  the  north- 
west. Immediately  after  its  appearance, 
it  emitted  a  flash  of  fire,  sacceeded  by  a 
rumbling  noise  like  thunder,  or  the  tramp- 
ling of  a  large  body  of  horse,  but  consi- 
derably louder,  and  passed  over  to  the 
east,  dispersing  itself  like  smoke.  The 
day  was  remarkably  bright  and  clear,  with 
a  perfectly  unclouded  sky.  Its  passage 
occupied  from  four  to  five  minutes,  and 
the  noise  resulting  from  the  dischaige 
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of  the  flash,  I  am  told,  was  most  terrific. 
The  natives  were  dreadfully  alarmed,  and 
even  to  this  day  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  circumstance.  This  account  is  not 
in  the  least  exaggerated,  and,  if  the  oc- 
currence had  not  heen  well  authenticated 
hy  respectable  settlers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  should  not  have  described  it  in 
my  journal.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  food  for 
speculative  minds,  and  interest  those  fond 
(k  the  marvellous. 

^  SuThday,  September  18. — Divine  ser- 
vice was  held  on  shore  this  morning,  un- 
der the  verandj^  of  the  inn,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  vessel.  Mr  Bavies,  a 
Baptist  minister,  arriving  by  the  Mary 
Ann  (a  tiny  steamer  built  by  a  settler  on 
the  Murray),  after  reading  the  church 
service,  gratified  us  by  preaching  an  ex- 
oellent  sermon,  the  text  being  taken  from 
Acts  xvi.,  and  part  of  the  31st  verse — 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Henry  Young  was  present  at 
the  service.  The  passengers  and  many  of 
the  crew  belonging  to  the  Lady  Augusta, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  residents  at  Swan 
Hill,  attended. 

*  This  is  the  first  public  religious  ser- 
vice which  has  been  held  at  Swan  Hill, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  was  pecu- 
liarly impressive,  having  the  efiect  of 
making  us  all,  I  think  I  may  say,  feel 
truly  gratefal  for  the  providential  protec- 
tion extended  to  us  on  our  journey  so 
far. 

*  During  the  day,  the  lady  and  gentle- 
men passengers  by  the  Lady  Augusta  took 
a  ramble  round  the  settlement  of  Swan 
Hill.  There  is  not  much  to  interest  one, 
hut  the  beautiful  weather  compensated  in 
a  measure  for  the  absence  of  all  else. 

^I  took  a  stroll,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  mile  hut. 
We  killed  a  snake  on  our  way,  measuring 
four  feet  in  length,  and  similar  to  the 
brown  snake  found  in  South  Australia, 
but  which,  I  believe,  are  not  poisonous. 
Snakes  are  very  numerous  about  Swan 
-  Hill;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
diamond  snake,  they  are  generally  harm- 
less. 

'One  source  of  amusement  to  the  set- 
tlers in  this  part  is  emu-hunting,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers  near  the  settle- 
ment. Mr  Meade,  the  clerk  of  the  court 
at  Swan  Hill,  shot  one  the  day  previous 
to  our  arrival,  a  very  fine  burd;  the  skin 
of  which  was  preserved,  and  has  been  pre- 
sented to  a  lady  on  board  the  Lady  Au- 
gusta.   A  few  swans  are  to  be  seen  on 


the  river,  or  about  the  lagoons— hence  the 
name  of  Swan  Hill.' 

Our  party  seem  to  have  been  very  sedate 
during  their  voyage,  judging  at  least  fron^ 
Mr  Allen's  journal;  for  the  only  amusement 
we  find  them  engaged  in,  is  *  tripping  the 
light  fantastic  toe'  on  board  the  Lady 
Augusta,  or  lighting  huge  bonfires  on  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  river,  and  watching 
the  flame,  as  it  roared,  and  raged,  and  sent 
its  darting  tongues  for  into  the  upper 
gloom,  or,  by  its  lurid  glare,  cast  all  sur- 
rounding objects  into  shapes  the  most 
fantastic  and  unearthly.  It  must  have 
been  quite  exhilarating,  we  should  fancy, 
to  meet  with  the  following  amusing  inci- 
dent at  a  station  far  up  the  Murray: — 

*  Mrs  Williams,  the  wife  of  the  owner, 
was  gallantly  guarding  a  small  piece  of 
cannon,  and  using  the  most  persevering 
efibrts  to  discharge  it,  as  a  salute  in 
honour  of  our  arrival.  A  native  by  her 
side,  armed  with  a  rusty  carbine,  kept  up 
a  continual  clicking  with  it,  in  his  vain 
endeavours  to  get  it  to  go  off;  but  both 
without '  aiccess.  The  carbine  and  the 
cannon  (a  small  boat  cannon)  are  kept  by 
Mrs  Williams  as. a  valuable  memento  of 
Captain  Stiurt's  exploratory  voyage  down 
the  Murray,  he  having  brought  them 
with  him  on  that  occasion,  as  also  a  cut- 
lass, mounted  in  a  brass  sheath,  which 
are  always  shown  as  precious  relics.  At 
a  quarter  to  eleven  we  were  on  our  way 
again.  After  proceeding  about  half  a 
mile  up  the  river,  we  were  gratified  to 
hear,  from  a  shot  fired  from  the  station 
in  Our  rear,  that  our  enthusiastic  friend 
Mrs  Williams  had  succeeded  in  discharg- 
ing her  refractory  piece.' 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  settlers 
were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the 
resources  of  the  Murray,  ijnd  its  nu- 
merous tributaries,  being  opened  up;  and 
that  in  every  way  in  which  their  peculiar 
circumstances  would  allow,  they  proved 
their  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  mani- 
fested their  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
members  of  the  expedition.  Some  pro- 
vided wood  for  the  use  of  the  engine,  and 
social  comforts  for  the  party;  many  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  sending  wool, 
skins,  and  oil,  by  the  Eureka  to  Ade- 
laide; all  of  them  joined  in  an  address  to 
his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Young,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  and  Captain 
Cadell,  who  so  successfully  conducted  it. 
The  Eureka  returned  from  this  experi- 
mental trip  loaded  with  4000  bales  of 
wool,  besides  other  articles.    The  cere- 
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mony  of  shipping  the  first  hale  is  thus 
descrihed: — 

*The  ceremony  of  shipping  the  first 
hale  of  wool  was  performed  shortly  after 
our  arrival  The  first  wool-pack  was 
accordingly  rolled  down  the  hank  of 
the  river  to  the  plank  communicating 
with  the  vessel)  and  then  passed  on  board 
jointly  by  Mrs  Younghusband,  Mrs  Fin- 
niss,  and  Miss  Younghusband.  The  bale 
of  wool  was  then  hoisted  up  to  the  mast- 
head of  the  Eureka,  with  a  sailor  seated 
upon  it,  and,  on  his  giving  the  signal,  a 
gun  was  fired,  which  was  succeeded  by 
three  cheers  for  the  first  shipment  of 
wool  on  the  Murray,  and  again,  by  three 
more  for  the  success  of  the  present  expe- 
dition. The  scene  altogether  had  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ladies,  who  were  collected  on  the  top  of 
the  wool  bales,  which  were  piled  up  along 
the  bank,  was  highly  picturesque.  After 
this  ceremony  was  gone  through,  the 
crew  retired  to  drink  success  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Murray,  the  passengers  at 
the  same  time  repeating  the  toast :  one 
gentleman  facetiously  wishing  Captain 
Cadell  "Success  to  his  wool-gathering."' 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  following  valuable  extract  from  the 
despatch  of  Sir  Henry  Young,  written  on 
board  the  Lady  Augusta  immediately 
before  her  return  from  Swan  Hill: — 

*  Considering,  therefore,  the  importance 
of  facilitating  the  location  on  its  (Murray) 
banks  of  persons  whose  industrial  pursuits 
would  be  promoted  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  trade  of  wool,  and  the  return 
supplies  to  the  stockowners — considering, 
too,  most  especially,  the  probabilities  that 
large  numbers  of  British  emigrants,  whe- 
ther intending  in  future  to  settle  in  Vic- 
toria, New  South  Wales,  or  South  Au- 
stralia, are  likely  to  be  attracted  to  tho 
vast  basin  of  the  Murray  when  its  navi- 
gability by  steamers  shall  become  known, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  a  most  convenient 
route  to  the  gold  fields,  I  have  come  to 
the  determination,  at  once  to  submit  to 


my  executive  council,  on  my  return  to 
Adelaide,  the  expediency  of  proclaiming 
the  lands  on  both  banks  of  the  river'with- 
in  the  bounds  of  South  Australia,  to  the 
extent  of  two  miles,  to  be  the  "  Hundred 
of  the  Murray  in  South  Australia."  Sur- 
veys of  villages  will  be  made  in  select 
spots,  as  traffic  and  population  require, 
and  roads  leading  to  and  from  the  river 
will  be  reserved  for  public  use,  and  as  a 
means  of  access  to  the  back  lands;  whilst 
the  alluvial  fiats,  subject  at  present  to 
periodical  inundation,  may,  by  embank- 
ment, be  rendered  perfectly  available. 
These  flats  extend,  on  an  average,  from 
about  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  depth; 
and,  generally,  the  banks  afford  building 
sites  of  sufficient  elevation  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  floods.  Under  the  ar- 
rangement above  described,  the  lessees  of 
the  waste  lands  (which  are  in  South  Au- 
stralia open  by  law  at  all  times  to  pur- 
chasers by  public  auction)  will  sustain  an 
abstraction  firom  the  very  large  extent  of 
their  runs  for  pastoral  purposes  too  in- 
significant t^  be  detrimental  to  their  spe- 
cial pursuits,  yet  sufficient  to  give  the 
owners  of  small  allotments  the  space  of 
pasture  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
live  stock  indispensable  to  their  agricul- 
tural and  dairy  purposes,  and  other  ob- 
j ects  of  domestic  utility.  The  location  of 
a  population  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
will  give  to  the  squatters  such  facilities 
for  obtaining  labourers,  that  the  pastoral 
objects,  to  which  for  very  many  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  the  immense  tracts  of 
the  back  lands  of  the  Murray  district  are 
destined,  may  be  extended,  rather  than 
restricted  or  interiupted,  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  alluvial  margin  of  the  great 
river  to  the  settlement  of  freeholders.' 

Writing,  as  we  are,  far  from  this  land 
of  promise,  we  cannot  but  coilgratulate 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  South 
Australia,  and  Captain  Cadell,  on  this 
most  successful  attempt  to  introduce 
Steam  Navigation  on   Austbaxian 
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